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STANDING COMMITTEE ON MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS 
Chairman: J. W. Murphy Esq. 


Vice-Chairman: Erik Nielsen, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


Aiken, Granger, 
Baskin, Gundlock, 
Bruchési, Korchinski, 
Cadieu, Latour, 
Coates, Leduc, 
Drouin, Legere, 
Dumas, MacRae, 
Fleming (Okanagan- Martel, 
Revelstoke), Martin (Timmins), 
Fréchette, Martineau, 
Garland, McLennan, 
Godin, Mitchell, 


Muir (Cape Breton North 
and Victoria), 

Payne, 

Pugh, 

Roberge, 

Richard (St. Maurice- 
Lafléche), 

Robichaud, 

Simpson, 

Stearns, 

Villeneuve, 

Woolliams—35. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: Mr. Hardie was substituted for Mr. Garland subsequent to the June 


5th meeting but prior to the June 9th meeting. 
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- ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF Commons, 
TUESDAY, June 3, 1958. 


- Resolved, —That the following nh do compose the Standing Com- 


Messrs. 
Gundlock, Murphy, 
Korchinski, Nielsen, 
- Latour, - Payne, 
Leduc, Push;; 
Legere, _ Roberge, . 
: MacRae, Richard (Saint-Maurice- . 
| m _ Martel, : Lafléche), 
Fleming (Okanagan- Martin (Timmins), Robichaud, 
Revelstoke), Martineau, Simpson, 
‘ _Fréchette, - McLennan, Stearns, 
3 Garland, ‘Mitchell, Villeneuve, 
~ Godin, Muir (Cape Breton _ Woolliams—35. 
4 eo pver, - North and Victoria), 


( Quorum 10) 


| Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters be 
- empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
referred to it by the House; and to report from time to time its observations 
and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


{ } 4 


TUESDAY, June 3, 1958. 


: Ordered,—That items numbered 266 to 303, inclusive, and items numbered 

506 to 508, inclusive, as listed in the Main Estimates 1958-59; and items num- 
E bated 580 to 588, inclusive, and item numbered 659, as listed in the Supple- 
4 é mentary Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, relating to 
- the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, be withdrawn 
‘from the Committee of Supply and referred to the said Committee, saving 
always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the, voting of 
public moneys. — 


FRIDAY, June 6, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Hardie be substituted for that of Mr. 
Garland on the said Committee. 


Monpbay, June 9, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence, and that Standing! Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto; and that the said: Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
> is sitting. 

LEON J. RAYMOND, 
4 Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, June 5, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 
to present its 


e 
= FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English 
and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and 
that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted. | 


J. “W... MURPHY; 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


—.. 2 THURSDAY, June 5, 1958 


(1) 


.. The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. this day. 


“a Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Bruchési, Cadieu, Coates, Dice 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Korchinski, Latour, Leduc, Légére, MacRae, 
‘Martel, Martin (Timmins), Martineau, McLennan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton 
North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, Stearns, Villeneuve, and 
< - Woolliams. (25) 

_ Mr. Nielsen moved, seconded ue Mr. Pugh, 

That Mr. F. W. Murphy be Chairman of the Committee. 


There being no further nominations, Mr. Murphy was declared na elected 

. Chairman, and he took the Chair. 

The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour conferred on him 
‘and read the Committee’s Orders of Reference. 


ae 
mY 


Bo. :On monon of Mr. Baskin, seconded by Mr. Coates, 
___Resolved,—That Mr. E. Nielsen be Vice-chairman of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Leduc, seconded by Mr. Villeneuve, 

hg Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that it be 
S Be rpowered’ to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English and 250 copies in 
_ French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order: 66 
f be suspended in relation thereto. 


a On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Pugh, 
a Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that it be ‘granted 
leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


3 On motion of Mr. Leduc, seconded by Mr. Aiken, nae 
e: Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising” the 
, Chairman and 6 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


At 11.20 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Monpay, June 9, 1958 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock © 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 
_ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Fleming, 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Leduc, Martel, 
Martin (Timmins), Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, 
_ Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, Roberge, Robichaud, Villeneuve and Woolliams. (22) 
In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National; 
_ Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Mr. R. G. Robertson, 
- Deputy Minister; and Mr. E. A. Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister. 
e. Pursuant to a resolution on June 5th, the Chairman named the following 


4) 
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: Bape tf ae pas te ‘ 
as members of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, in addition to 


himself, namely, Messrs. Coates, Dumas, Martin (Timmins), Mitchell and 
Nielsen. He stated that he would name a further member at the next meeting. 

The Chairman made a statement regarding the work which lay ahead of 
the Committee, in particular the consideration of the Estimates of the Depart- 
- ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Item No. 266 of the Main Estimates 1958- 59. Départnteneal ‘Administra- 


tion, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources—was called. 

The Minister made a statement regarding the development program of 
the Government in northern Canada and the responsibilities of his department 
and of himself as Minister. He was questioned thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Aiken, 
_Resolved,—That the Committee commence its sittings at 10.30 a.m. 


At 1.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, June 10, 1958 
(3) . 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Latour, Leduc, Martel, 
Martin (Timmins), McLennan, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, 
Roberge, Richard (St. Maurice) and Robichaud. (21) : 

In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
- Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Mr. R. G. Robertson, 


Deputy Minister; Mr. E. A. Cote, Assistant Deputy Minister; and Mr. F. A. -G, 


Carter, Chief A Aianistrtive Officer. 


The Chairman named Mr. Latour as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Item No. 266 of the Main 
Estimates 1958-59—Departmental Administration, Department of ieee oa 
Affairs and National Resources. 


The questioning of the Minister on the statement which he had made on 
June 9th was continued. 
Following its detailed consideration, Item No. 266 was approved. 
Item No. 267 was considered and approved. 
Item No. 268 was called and considered. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


~ 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


> ‘her eee Monpay, June 9, 1958. 
ue : 11 AM. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Seyi anet the committee has been shat sey, I 


Now, if ve is Ly ee ee I shall name the metibers of the steering com- 
mittee as. follows: myself, and Messrs. Nielsen, Dumas; Mitchell, Martin 
fcr and Coates. That is, four Conservatives, two Liberals and one 


_ steering committee from Quebec will represent the Conservative party. 

: Now, gentlemen, this afternoon there is a motion on the order paper of 

__ the House relative to printing and to sitting while the house is in session. I 
would like to say to you, gentlemen, that I hope this motion is not opposed. AS 
was agreed to the other day at our first meeting; but I am going to say this: 
_ that if any member of the committee desires to take part in discussions in 
the house when the house is in session and the committee is meeting when the 

- house is in session, and he is interested in any particular item, we shall let that 

‘ item stand to give the member an opportunity to go back and to continue his 

- inquiry into that particular item. Is that satisfactory? ‘ 

, Agreed. 


hye eee ee 


I have a memorandum, a satement, as a matter of fact, that I would like 
to put on the record and save reading it. It is my own statement relative to 
the aims and objectives of our committee. I have only a dozen copies and I 
think they will be here in a few minutes for your perusal. 

It is a broad statement and there are two or three copies here. I would 

like it if you would go along with the chair and accept the statement as read 
| and put it on the record. It is just a broad general statement of our objectives 
é- as a committee. Is that agreed? 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Mr. Chairman, could you give us just the details of the 

statement because we have not seen it? Could you give us just a brief outline? 

oS The CHAIRMAN: Yes I could. I could do so by making a short statement. 

_ How would that be? 

Mr. Ropicuaup: I think that would be better. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we may ask the minister or some of his officials 

ee ie, put on the record later some sections of the British North America Act which 

Might concern us because there is an overlapping of provincial- dominion 
jurisdiction in natural resources. Is that satisfactory? 
Agreed. 
In examining the estimates and the policy of the government may I suggest 


at our first meeting just some of our objectives: this is partly covered in that 
memorandum, but I have shortened it here as follows: 


_ 1. Adequacy of our resources and requirements today and tomorrow. 
I realize that “tomorrow” is a very relative term and it may mean, 
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perhaps, generations to come. Coupled ane that is the eee 
of our natural resources for rarabe use. 


2. Amount of natural resources exported eat unprocessed. 
3. Scarcity of resources in some other countries. 
4. What resources are replaced by synthetic products. 
5. Extent of shortages. ; 
. 6. Cooperation between the government and oriicte enterprise and 
- the provincial government and Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
. 7. Prices of these natural resources today and yesterday.. 
8. The extent of research and technology and the amount that is 


being spent not only today—but you would like no doubt to survey what 
has been spent in the past. 


9. I think you would be concerned with the tax policy, the alr a 
ment tax policy. 


10. Replacement policy of other countries where iiatene is 
practised. 


11. Power and its availability. 
12. Geological and topographical mapping. 


The next one is means of developing the tourist industry and the develop- 
ment of Canada by the processing of more of our natural resources. You may 
also want to discuss, gentlemen, national security within the limits of our 
committee problems. 


Mr. RopicuHaup: Before we pass on this statement, if this statement is not 
going to be read to the committee, I think that the members of the committee 
should be provided with a copy of the statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: How about giving the six copies to the Liberal members? — 
Those are all I have available. 


Mr. PAYNE: Surely all the members should know about it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you want me to read the statement? 
Mr. PAYNE: I think it would be much happier. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 


Mr. Harpige: Perhaps we might go on with the minister’s steternent and 
leave this until the members of the committee have had a chance to read it when 
we could decide after the minister’s statement whether or not we should put it 
on the record. I think that some of these items go beyond the functions of the 
committee. 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: I think every member of the committee should have a 
copy of it to acquaint himself with the facts. I have never set eyes on this 
‘committee before. It has been interesting to hear the chairman enumerate some 
of the duties we are going to have to perform. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have more copies made? Perhaps we 
might get some. 


Mr. AIKEN: The statement will appear in our committee proceedings, will 
it not? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. RoBIcHAuD: It usually takes a few days before the proceedings are. 
published. I think every member has the right to have a copy of the statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. It will not take very long to read it now. It 
reads as follows: | / 
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“The Cee Itisea aa eel ee for me, as chairman of the House of 
Commons Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters, to open this first session of 
< what I think will prove to be a most interesting and valuable series of meetings. 


ie If I may express a personal comment, I think it is a matter of regret that 
this. standing committee has been. inactive for so many years. As its name 
indicates, it is a committee whose terms of reference cover a very large portion 
’ of the entire resources field. Indeed, it is my understanding that it is not 
intended that the committee should even limit the matters under consideration 
x ito: the items technically included with the terms ‘Mines, Forest and Waters”. 
ae The committee will be giving consideration to questions that relate to the 
- development of the vast northern regions of Canada and to the field of natura! 
“resources in general. Natural resources are the foundation of our economic 
wealth. The way in which we develop or-fail to develop them, the way in 
: _ which we use them with wisdom or. with folly, will determine the character, 
- the wealth and the strength of this country in years to come. It is thus no 
: exaggeration to say that the subject matter of this committee is fundamentally 
te the subject matter on which the basis of our national future depends. 
As members of the committee are aware, the whole question of resource 
Be ctopment is one that.is commanding the steadily increasing attention of the 
~ Canadian people. We have in past years—since the last world war—gone through 
4 an era of tremendous growth and expansion. It has, however, been to some 
poeeree an/era in which we grew without taking the time to consider the 
direction in which we were growing or whether the method of growth would, 
in the long term, serve the best interests of the country. The people of Canada 
have now hecatie aware—perhaps more actively than ever before—of the 
e importance of thinking about resources in a comprehensive long-term and 
> _ coordinated fashion. They have become aware that it is not sufficient simply to 
: exploit the resources and to take advantage of world demand or available 
markets in the present day without casting a look ahead to see what the resu!ts 
- will be of particular lines of exploitation and whether we will be able—or 
_ indeed whether we should continue exploitation in the particular way that it 
- has proceeded in the past. In particular, questions have been raised as to 
_ whether there should be an active policy that would encourage additional 
processing of our resources in this country before they are exported. This is 
of course, a most complex and far-reaching question—and undoubtedly one that 
_ does not permit of a categorical answer without considering each specific 
resource and the problems of a national and international character that apply 
- to it. However, it is a question of great importance and one that has definite 
relationship to the resource field. 
The work of the committee will first be directed to a consideration of the 
estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. As 
- committee members are aware, the policy of the present government looking 
_ toward a dynamic development of the resources of Canada is one that is 
particularly related to this department. I think it would, therefore, be desirable 
if, at the outset, the committee were to have a statement from the Honourable 
4 Alvin Hamilton, who is the responsible minister, concerning the general character 
_of this policy and concerning the particular applications that it will have in the 
immediate future and in years to come. I am sure that this will be a matter of 
broad and general interest and will lead to a discussion in which many members 
of the committee will wish to join. I think it would be time well spent if the 
committee were to devote at least one or two meetings to this general policy 
matter before coming to the departmental estimates themselves. 
Following the discussion on broad policy in relation to resources and re- 
source development, I think the committee will find that it would be best to 
deal with the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources in terms 
of the branches into which its work falls. The department covers such a wide 
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range of activities in so many different fields that it is not really possible to 
deal with its work—as distinct from the basic policy to which I have referred 
—without subdividing it. The estimates are conveniently grouped according 
to branches and under those groupings I think it will be possible to have a 
well coordinated and satisfactory discussion. In relation, for example, to the 
national parks branch, the committee will wish to consider many questions 
relating to the preservation of those areas for the enjoyment of generations of 
Canadians yet to come. In human terms, they constitute a “resource” just as 
much as the things that are more normally thought of in that connection— 
and a most valuable resource as the population of this country grows. 


In connection with the water resources branch, many very important 
questions arise particularly concerning optimum development of the great 
power potential that is available in the rivers of this country. There is in 
addition, however, the very important field of water conservation for, while 
many are not fully aware of it, our civilization is one that involves an enormous 
demand for water. Unless we are fully aware of this matter we can squander 
a resource that is as essential to us as the air we breathe. 


The northern administration and lands ‘branch involves in its work the 
entire development and administration of the vast northern area of Canada 
outside the provinces. This constitutes nearly 40 per cent of our national 
territory and we are becoming increasingly aware of the importance that it 
will have as the “third dimension” of our national development. , 


The work of the forestry branch relates to a resource that provides a very 
large proportion of our national wealth in one way or another—and a resource 
that calls for the greatest care in conservation and exploitation. Questions 
relating to reforestation, to better use of our forests, and to the uses to which 
wood and wood products can be turned are questions that can properly be 
examined under the votes of the forestry branch. ae 


Also connected with the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources are two organizations that will be of interest to the committee. The 
National Museum, which has two branches—the human history branch and 
the natural history branch—is an agency that can be of great value to inform 
and educate our people about their country. As the Massey Commission sug- 
gested some ten years ago, it is an organization to which perhaps. more atten- 
tion ought to be directed. The Canadian Government Travel Bureau is the 
other organization—and one whose work relates to the very important tourist 
industry in Canada. 


The committee will also have before it the estimates of the Northern 
Canada Power Commission which involve both the work of that commission 
in the northern part of Canada and also the policy that has been adopted for 
the development of power in the maritime provinces. The “questions related 
to this are of obvious importance and interest. 


I think members of the committee will agree with me that the considera- 
tion of the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources will cover a very wide range of matters of fundamental importance 
and interest. : 


At a later date, following the completion of consideration of these estimates, 
the committee will probably consider the estimates of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. That is the department that provides the scientific | 
knowledge, the technical assessment and mapping, and secures the basic in- 
formation that underlies all resource development in this country—whether it 
is undertaken by the federal government, by provincial governments, or by 
private enterprise. It is not my purpose at this time to say a great deal about 
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the matters that will come up for consideration in relation to the estimates 
of this department, but it is quite apparent that the work fits in very closely 
with the resource field that we will be considering in the first stage. 

The first item of the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and 


_ National Resources is No. 266. 
-—-s- 866—Departmental Administration, $731,410. 


ee If it is agreeable to the members of the committee, I would suggest that — 
I now call upon the Honourable Alvin Hamilton to give a genéral statement 
concerning the resource policy of the government. I would hope, gentlemen, 
_ that you will permit the minister to complete his statement before asking 
questions. Is that agreeable? 


Agreed. 


Hon. ALvin HaMiLton (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is a statement 


. which I think is well worth making at this stage because there has been a 


- great deal of discussion in the news sources, among members, and across 
- the country generally as to just what is the development program of the new 
government. f : 


First of all, if I may, I am going to establish the general background of 


- the philosophy which prevails in the thinking of the new government in relation 


to development. : 


In the first place we have to realize in Canada our whole history has been 
one of debating this question of how we would best conduct ourselves on the 
northern half of this continent, how to best preserve the national characteristics 
of our people and how to develop a country which we think we have an ultimate 
right to expect on this continent. In this generation the subject has come up 
again. A revival of interest has been evident, and we were faced, as a govern- 
ment, with the necessity of working out and putting into effect the details of 
this new development program. 


- Going back to the philosophy for a minute, although there are two 
philosophies on this North American continent we are in effect one economically; 
that fact cannot be escaped. However, there is the other characteristic of our 
problem: we are trying to preserve, on the northern half of this continent, a 
culture and a way of life which is distinctly Canadian. Also we have world 
wide responsibilities that are completely separate and yet at the same time tied 
up with our economic stiuation on this continent. 


To be very blunt about it, if you go back to the experience of the Second 
World War you will find that the American government was very much con- 
cerned about the rapid depletion of their strategic resources and there was set 
up a presidential committee in that country to examine into this matter. 
This committee reported in 1952 and their report is known as the Paley report. 
The Paley report says in plain English that the resources of the United States 
of America are not unlimited and that, at the present time, they are in a 
deficit position so far as total resources are concerned to maintain their industrial 
economy. Naturally they have to seek out reserves both of energy and mineral 
resources in every land. 

It is also estimated that by 1980, I believe it is, the United States will face 
a deficit of 20 per cent of their total resource requirements to maintain their 
industrial machine at the level that is expected at that time. 

With these clear-cut indications to the government of the United States 
having regard to the national interests of the United States, which demands 
that they should seek out reserves, you can all understand why it was so neces- 
sary for us on the northern half of the continent to examine our position and 
see where we stood. 


| 
« 
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‘We do not blame the U.S. A., in fact, the nee would be true—everyone 

would blame the American government and the American industrialist if 
they did not go into the areas of the northern half of this’ continent and seek 
out reserves. 

We have this other feature to consider; we are the nation on ine A 
half of this continent and we want to make certain that the interests, not only 
of the present generation, are protected but that the interests of generations 
unborn will also be preserved. 

I am speaking in terms now of the strategic policy and giving you the 


philosophy or the background of why we have inaugurated certain programs. | 


The second aspect of the program as far as the strategic concept is 
concerned is this: we talk vaguely of Canada being a nation of 50 millions 
by 2000 A.D., or of 75 millions. or of 100 millions of people in the. future. 
Yet, there is Be dente on the record that there has been no thought given, in 
a cohesive fashion, to work out a plan of national interest for the most efficient 
exploration, development and use of all those resources in Canada. : 

The group of men responsible are those in government circles 

at provincial levels, sometimes at municipal levels and particularly at our 
federal level. A great deal of individual knowledge has been collected within 
certain frame-works of reference. You can go back through the files of my 
own department and other departments and find many suggestions which have 
been there for many years. I am not saying that this can be blamed on 
anybody. I am simply pointing out that in Canada we have not drawn together 
the thinking of all people, whether at the municipal level, the provincial 
level or the federal level, or at the private level of research in universities 
or private groups, so that we can work out an attack on this problem of 
building a nation of from 50 millions to 100 millions of people based on 
a concept which I think I would like to call the conservation concept. 
If I might interrupt my thoughts for a moment to suggest that if the 
American people had to relive the nineteenth century over again knowing 
what they now know about their economic history, they would not have 
had to wait until the turn of the nineteenth century to start se great 
conservation methods that their nation has now embarked upon. 


We in Canada, whether because an act of grace, or because of our 
geographical location, or simply as a result of inertia, have not had our 
resources depleted so widely as the American resources have been depleted, 
without plan. We may have, either by the grace of God, or by our own 
intertia, been saved from having misused our resources. 


I would like to go back to our own country. I do think that if the people 


who now live in the central provinces, particularly in Ontario, had-to relive 
the last 100 years, knowing now what they knew then, great changes would 
be made in the planning and use of resources. There is no question of attaching 
blame for this at all. It is simply that we have a determination to avoid these 
mistakes, if possible, in our country as far as the future development and 
efficient use of those resources. 


Therefore, to recapitulate, Mr. Chairman, I have outlined a situation 
where the world, and particularly the United States, has an increasing demand 
for certain strategic commodities. Because we have great reserves of minerals 
of all kinds, Canada is a great centre of interest in an economico-political way. 
For that reason, some consideration and logic had to come in respect of 
exploitation of these resources. 


The second reason that I have just been discussing is the fact that we 
are trying to develop the north half of this country with the idea that we are 
a nation, distinctively Canadian, with animosities toward none, but with a 
distinctive culture of our own, of which we are now very proud. 


mh, 
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Having said those words, Mr. Chairman, I think it is now time to ask the 


anita: to turn their thoughts to the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources more specifically to see gis this ye eos fits 
- into this over-all philosophy. 


- JT am going to take the opportunity, which I think I must in order to 


fulfil my duties, of reading into the record something which I am certain, or 


- almost certain, is not only not generally known, but was never applied. In 
other words, the Act in full was never enforced. This is the Act setting up 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources in December, 1953. 
It is the Act that governs the conduct = my department. These are the duties, 
_ powers and functions. 


As I read them you can visualize, I think, the over-all responsibilities 


under which I think that you, as a committee, have the right to examine the 
_ figures of our estimates to see if the money we are advocating is being well 
- spent. 


It is true in the committee that you have no jurisdiction, as I understand 
it, over deciding the rights or wrongs of the policy, but you have the right to 


_ see if the money that is being spent, or that we plan to spend, is being spent 
. in a proper way. We hope that with your personal knowledge and practical 


Bra 
fe 
€ 
a 
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knowledge at the local level you may be able to spot errors in our thinking 


which will help our department, and then, of course, eventually the taxpayer. 


I think each one of you can get a copy of this act, and I do believe that 


| it should be well known. 


Duties, Powers and Functions. 


5. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister extend:to and 
include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdic- 
tion, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency 
of the Government of Canada,— 


So we have everything that is not definitely required to be done by somebody 
else. 

relating to: 

(a) the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory; 

(b) Eskimo affairs; 

(c) the forest and water resources of Canada; 

(d) irrigation projects and water power developments; 

(e) the national parks; 

(f) historic places and monuments; 

; (g) the archaeology, ethnology and fauna and flora of Canada; and 
(h) tourist information and services. 


6. The Minister shall 


(a) co-ordinate the activities in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory of the several departments, branches and agencies 
of the Government of Canada; 


If I might use my own words, any activity by any department of the govern- 
ment of Canada shall be co-ordinated under the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources. 


(b) undertake, promote or recommend measures for the further 
economic and political development of the Northwest-Territories and 
the Yukon Territory, and 


(c) foster, through scientific investigation and technology, knowl- 


edge of the Canadian north and of the means of dealing with conditions 
related to its further development. 
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If I may use my own words again; to foster aden ease Ag the ‘Canadian: north, 
even to the extent, Mr. Chairman, of ane the oe newsman IONS when I 
go up there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not einer of this committee, oweted 
Mr. HamiILTon (Qu’Appelle): 
I have had requests now from business penele and from ainioneaes so 


there would be quite a variety, but that is laid down in the a as one of our 


responsibilities. 
This is the part of the Act I would like to emphasize, if I may. 


7. (1) The minister may formulate plans for the conservation and 
development of the resources of Canada and for research with respect | 


thereto, and, with the authority of the Governor in Council and in 
co-operation with other departments, branches and agencies of the 
government of Canada, provide for carrying out such plans. 
That is the full meaning of the word ‘may formulate plans for the conserva- 
tion and development of the resources of Canada’. 


(2) The minister may co-operate with the provinces and with 


municipalities in carrying out any conservation or development plans | 


under subsection (1). 


It is put on my shoulders, the duties of cooperation with provinces and 
municipalities in the carrying out of any of the plans which are adopted, with 
the approval of the governor general in council. 


(3) In carrying out his duties and functions under this section 
the minister may consult with and inaugurate conferences of representa- 
tives of producers, industry, the universities, labour and provincial 
and municipal authorities. 3 


8. The minister has the control and management of all lands belong- 
ing to Her Majesty in right of Canada except lands specially under 
the eontrol and management of any other minister, department, branch 
or agency of the government of Canada. 


9. The minister has the control, management and administration of 
the National Museum of Canada, and shall collect, classify and arrange 
for exhibition in the museum of such specimens as are necessary to 
afford complete and exact knowledge of the geology, mineralogy, 
palaeontology, archaeology, ethnology and fauna and flora of Canada. 


10. The minister shall administer all acts, orders and regulations, 
not by law assigned to any other minister, relating to any of the matters 
mentioned in sections 5 to 9. 


11. The minister shall, on or before the 3lst day of January next 
following the end of each fiscal year, or if parliament is not then sitting, 
on any of the first five days next thereafter that parliament is sitting, 
submit to parliament a report showing the operations of the department 
during that fiscal year. 


Now, gentlemen, those are the duties I have listed, and I hope that each 
of you go over them in your own time and realize the width, and at the 
same time, the depth of the responsibilities of this department. But if you 
want this aspect in one simple word: this is a planning department. We 
formulate plans and then of course have certain responsibilities for the 
administration of the scale. 


I have taken this time deliberately because I wanted to put it in perspective 
of the latter part of the statement I am going to make. 
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a What is he present status of the so-called national development program? 
If you recall, I introduced my remarks by stating the philosophy that we would 
have to know just where we stood in relation to this world demand, particularly 
American demand, for the resources of this country. | 
_ For your convenience, and use, I have brought a map from the department, 
which is neither official nor daa hing else. It is typically a planning map. It 
‘illustrates the type of thinking that goes on by those of us who are trying 
L to put into effect general policy directives. 
eo: Now let us start with the basic assumption that you are going to build 
or a nation of fifty or more million people. What do you need to know? 
fou need to know first of all your energy resources. Then, secondly, you 
pme ed. to know your mineral resources. I should not put it that way. I should 
os say other resources to which the energy resources will be applied. Those are 
le the two unknowns because today, referring to energy resources, we do have 
pone powledze of our coal resources. One province, the province of Alberta, 


i 


“resources, both oil and gas. We do have some knowledge of the energy 
_ associated with water-power. 

Those are the areas we know but, generally speaking, outside of those 
“energy sources we have almost no knowledge of our energy resources in 


f Canada. Energy is the basic ieee of a modern industrial state. AS I 


Pot ite potential oil and gas resources. ' Saskatchewan has no Sen estimate, nor 
' has Manitoba. Ontario in many areas has made no estimate of its potential 
along the St. Lawrence river lowlands. 

Therefore, I can say with no strong possibility of contradiction that outside 


| resources. 

ie ~ In my own department, which is responsible for the territories, without 
i implying criticism, I doubt if they could state, even within one hundred square 
“miles, the amount of oil land, let alone the area of gas and oil reserves. It 
would be humanly impossible to do so. Therefore, in effect, we have in that 
: 4 part of the energy inventory no exact estimate at all. Going on farther with 
| propane, buthane, methane, and all the other energy components, we have in 
effect no list of areas, no inventory, and are completely working in the dark 
‘as far as planning for a nation of fifty or more million people. 

- The second part of the scale, the natural resources, we do know, as a 
y, - result of good work over the last ten or twelve years, something about our 
i _ forest resources. But when it comes to minerals, any percentage you take 
I within an area is as good as anybody else’s percentage. I use the percentage 
_ that 50 to 70 per cent of the area of Canada is not only unexplored for develop- 
As “ment but is probably—outside a little bit of air transportation—inaccessible 
ie to exploration. It is with great deliberation that I use these figures because I do 
not want to get the reputation of being inaccurate. However, any figures that 
Pou take—and this is where this map comes in—if you aré going to find out 
what your inventory is both energywise and resourcewise, you have to take, 
iY as I say, an inventory and maintain a rolling inventory or rolling audit. 

i: io - With the question of energy we had to move rather quickly. It is govern- 
» ment policy, not necessarily entirely that of the Department of Northern 
ee Affairs. In setting up an Energy Commission we wanted as quickly as possible 
_ to have available a National Energy Board and so the Royal Commission were 
_ given terms of reference which asked them to set up the framework under 
_which a National Energy Board would operate. That was the fundamental 
- purpose of that Royal Commission, to give us the framework, not only the 
_ terms of reference for that Board but what their duties would be in looking 
after this over-all national field, in so far as the whole energy picture was 
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concerned. It has been many years overdue. Several Canadians may rue the 
time already wasted on this matter,—and once again I say there is no one in 
particular to blame. 

In regard to the northern resources of this country, I am going to talk 
in terms of minerals. This map shows a stage in our planning last fall. We took 
the upper half of these provinces and we coloured in as accurately as we could 
from the information that we had what were the general oil areas and the 
mineral areas. This map shows potential mineral areas in red. It is the Canadian 
shield, and up through the islands you will note these troughs here. That does 
not mean that areas which are not red are not mineralized. It simply means 
that these are the general areas based on the information of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, and our own. 

With all these actual mines discoveries, geological surveys, magnetometer 
surveys and gravity meter surveys, we were able to say that we definitely 
know that this is a mineralized land. These darker areas, which are supposed 
to be blue, are oil areas. This extension goes right up to the tip of Kllesmere 
island. Having put those things on with a series of overlays you can see where 
a program can begin to develop. In this national program if you are going to 
produce enough information on which to plan, have nothing, in effect, except 
generalities about our country, we had to delineate broadly the resources of 
this country. | 

Now to delineate does not imply knowledge of every last cubic foot of gas, 
indeed very last possibility of mineralized areas. Mineral exploration, for 
example, is a question not only of area but of depth. But when I use that figure 
of 60 to 75 per cent of our country unexplored I mean it horizontally, and I do 
not mean it vertically as well. It will take us a very long time to even get an 
idea of the potential. 

So this gives us the dimensions of our problem. If you are going to delineate 
and then to explore, you have to open up the country to get an idea of what 
you have got. Just as in Alberta where they have 8,000 oil wells they are able 
to work out a formula, which will give them a potential in oil and gas for 100 
years, so, by opening up the country here and there we too can eventually 
work towards building an inventory which will give us a rough idea of our 
wealth, not only in the proven but in the potential stage. 

In the delineation of these resources and opening up the country I went 
to the Department and asked what their plans were. They have been working 
on these plans, and some of their ideas, as a matter of fact, were put before 
the Gordon Commission in 1955, in the briefs on the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. 

' About the only thing that I did as a Minister was to bring these programs 
for 25 years down into a five-year program, that is as far as they affected 
the Territories. But, there is no use building—as the department officials had 
recommended—a network or a grid on the roads over the northern third of 
our country unless they were tied in to the settled areas to the south. We then 
worked out a concept of opening up the northern areas of the provinces to tie 
in with our grid system in the territories. 

Now, these lines of projected roads here are not accurate. (Incidentally, 
I want to discuss them in more detail later on—they are just projected lines.) 
Well then, it was clear to us, there, that in the western Arctic we had to tie up 
our grid system in the Arctic or elsewhere with the settled areas to the south. 
This meant, in the case of British Columbia, the road down to Cassiar which 
was talked about and agreed upon a year or so ago. It meant running a road 
from Alberta. Here you have the Mackenzie highway in Alberta running north 
to the Great Slave lake. It meant rebuilding that. If the railway was built, it 
would have to go—very generally—parallel to this road. This does not mean 
that this is the exact route of the railroad, in case any of you are asking. There 


\ 
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is also projected routes tieing these all in the area. In the fall of last year some 
of this was planned in this country and for any of you who are from Sas- 
katchewan this does not mean the route of the road. The agreement called 
for is not completed and I must keep quiet and not say any more. This is merely 
the planning stage. . 


We are working with the provinces. Without divulging anything that is 
improper, you can see what the concept would be if we were to delineate our 
resources. By looking at this map the red colour shows the mineralized areas. 
As everyone knows, the Canadian shield runs through here. 


~ In Quebec you can visualize too what I am thinking in opening up the 
country. In building a road from A to B over the provinces you have to take 
account of people living in between the roads A or B but the best would be, 
primarily, how many new areas do you open up. 


Now, in the eastern Arctic—I am switching my subject now—the approach 
would be by sea as these lines on the map indicate. And once again, I think 
it is safe to say there is nothing secret in this. One of the tremendous reasons 
why we are taking so much interest in Baffin island is that this island has one 
of the most active staking programs in connection with iron ore. Iron ore, of 
course, lies along the Grenville trough here or the Alberta trough. Iron ore 
with nickel is across here on the map. Just on the basis of information of the 
ast year or so, this whole area may very well turn out or prove to. be richer 
by far in volume of iron ore than the Mesabi Range. It is important to remem- 
ber that the American industrial complex has been built largely on the Mesabi. 
It looks, proportionately, that we will have more, but I am not going to say 
how much more. This underlines the importance of government action to see 
that these resources are made available for exploration and then of course, 
as some of you are thinking ahead of me, you will know what the next big 
decision has to be. 

Now, I am going to go back just a step. To carry out this program of 
building for a population of 50 million or more people the first two parts of 
the program are: firstly, a grid system of roads to open up new areas in the 
Northwest Territories and secondly, a grid system in the northern part of the 
provinces right across Canada to open up their resources areas, Coming from 
the west we could use the grid system here on the map and in the eastern 
area use the method of sea approaches. We would use the sea navigation here 
-and road navigation here. Some of you will ask why this planning road comes 
along the side of the Canadian shield to Coppermine. The Member for that 
area will know you are running along the toe of the Canadian shield. If 
you move over here you are running across the grain of the land. This would 
be very expensive and it would be very doubtful if any government would 
recommend it at this stage. But, if you know a little bit about the area running 
along the Mackenzie river basin here, your road goes down. You are running 
‘from Great Slave lake where there is known mining activity, up along to 
Great Bear lake where there is also knowm mining activity arid up to Copper- 
mine where there is potential mining activity. Coppermine is right on the 
Arctic, so this is one of the roads through to the Arctic to lead to a mineral 
resource when the economic demand for the product that cam be produced - 
is felt. 

I am going slowly here because the test of the planning I think, is whether 
one is in the west; this one runs through the Yukon, and through here, on to 
the seaboard approaches. The road may end up at Fort McPherson or further 
north or further south according to the ways the surveys will indicate it 
should be. 
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This brings me to the crucial question which affects Members of Parliament 
who are responsible to the people in their constituencies for the spending 
of the taxpayers’ money. see ; 

I shall quote the estimates slowly and carefully to indicate that we are 
spending this money wisely, and as an indication that it is tied in with the 
long range philosophy or policy of this government. _ : a 

This road will run from 30 miles the other side of Dawson City, working 
its way up here through the oil expansion area, through the mountains, and 
on out to the coast. It is estimated that it will cost, over the next five years, 
between $5 million and $8 million. That is only an estimate. I say $5 million 
to $8 million with the hope that every Canadian—not to mention the Minister. 
in these thoughts—that we can keep the cost down to that ‘figure because 
if it is too high, then the whole program will collapse because of the cost of 
building the first stage in our program; $5 million to $8 million over a period 
of five years. 


The reason I emphasize and repeat that estimate is that I have seen 
Statements in the House and in the public press suggesting that we are 
spending tremendous sums—hundreds of millions in the north where nobody 
lives. This statement is not intended to precipitate a fight in the committee 
at all. | 


I ask you to examine the figures. The estimate is $5 million to $8 million | 
over the next five years. But at this very moment private oil companies have 
taken out oil permits in this area roughly from there right through—and 
there are some down here—to a total of approximately 65 million acres. 


If you would like to have a breakdown of the figures since September 
23, 1957, when the first indication was given to the oil companies that the 
policy of the government was changing in so far as opening up the area for 
exploration was concerned—it was last September when individual oil 
companies were informed that we were changing the oil regulations—since 
that time 35 million acres have been taken up in this area affected by this road. 


That means, in dollars and cents, that they have deposited in the hands 
of the government since September 23, the sum of $12 million as a guarantee 
that they will comply with the regulations under those permits and explore 
this area to put into round figures as another estimate, I would be very 
Surprised if the companies, which have performed the minimum under this 
estimate, do not spend a sum approaching $50 million. That is the minimum 
which they have to spend in order to hold these permits for exploration; it 
is around $50 million. 


Actually the amount spent in the period of holding these permits will 
probably be in the neigbourhood—as an estimate—of $150 million to $250 
million. 3 


As a Minister I cannot deal with precise figures in these matters because 
the information that you do have about individual companies and their plans 
is such that all you can do is make an estimate but my point is this: that you, 
on behalf of the taxpayers of Canada, will be asked to vote a small sum in. 
the estimates, for instance, for certain work to be effected along that line 
‘this year. But it really means a commitment that you are agreeable to 
spending over $5 million—from $5 million to $8 million—and already the oil 
companies through a total of 78] permits they have taken out, indicate a 
willingness to put in $50 million cash, and this sum may go to the neighbourhood 
of $150 million to $250 million over the period. 4 


Now, is it visionary in the sense that it is not tied down to hard-boiled 
economics? : 


j 
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| Let me quote you another example: this so-called Pine Point railway— 
this line on the map is not an indication of where it will be—will cost in the 
neighbourhood of $65 million. The. government will have to put up a part 
of that $65 million in the form of the traditional development subsidy. 

- But this is the point: that along with that railway there will follow—we 
have between $200 million and $300 million of investment of private capital 
not put up by the people of Canada, not put up by the railways, but put up 

by other investors. ; 

I am going slowly here because the test of the planning I think, is whether 
a project is economic or not. I am going back. \ 
“What is the final location of this railway? Does it go up here following 
“the Mackenzie highway or does it follow the eastern route? At the end is 
one of the richest deposits in North America of lead, zinc and copper. 

At the present time lead and zinc prices are depressed, but I need not 
‘talk about that now; it is because of all the surplus supply. 

But read the Gordon Commission Report and read the Paley Report and 
you will find that the long term interest is the prospect of 400 per cent more 
lead, 400 per cent more zinc, and 200 per cent more copper which will be 
required by 1980 to meet conservative estimates of the Gordon Commission 
for these products. ; 

The time when a country should try wisely to use its resources—this is 
about these problems—is not when the demand comes either through the 
threat of war or war or through the shortage of-supply: it is by looking 
ahead, many years ahead. And if we, in our planning can put certain facts 
and figures before the people of Canada either in the form of energy figures, 
the willingness to build roads, or railways, or sea routes, or water routes, 
or air routes, then we are providing for these capital goods within the func-. 
tion of government—power, communication and transportation—to allow 
private enterprise to go in and develop these resources. 
As I see it, the function of government is to shift its attention one way 
or another to direct, in effect, the most efficient use of these resources into 
' this or into that area. 

As we see’ the picture developing and think not in terms of 1960 or 1961 
but in terms of 1965 and 1970, then we are thinking ahead at all times. 

I have just about completed my statement but I have only touched on two 
aspects of this development program which, in my mind, is a ten point 
program. 

The first two aspects are. the roads and the resources which relate 
specifically with them. That is my program. 
| I have not mentioned our plans for power which come under water 
resources; and I have not mentioned the question of resources in the Arctic 
which come under northern administration. I have not gone into the plans 
for Frobisher Bay because they will be dealt with in detail later, I trust; 
and I have not gone into the question of a second Trans-Canada Highway 
which is the responsibility of another department. 

But I would like to conclude with the tenth point of the program. In- 
cidentally, I am assuming that everybody has these ten points which were 
announced in Winnipeg on February 12. : 

The tenth point is that of conservation. There will be a conservation 
conference called to plan the most efficient and effective use of the resources 
of this country at national, provincial, municipal, private and research levels, 
because there is no use, gentlemen? in building roads and finding out the area 
of energy resources and finding out the area of mineral resources and in put- 
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ting them together in juxtaposition, planning for the processing here in 
~ Canada—there is no use in. doing all this work if there is not some thought 
given to a long range conservation concept of the most efficient use of those 
resources. | AO eee ee 
~ Now, I shall be Saying many more things during the course of the ques- 
tion period. I have not dealt with so many things I would like to deal with. 
Some of you have heard the adage that there is no use in trying to tell every- 
thing all at once. 


All I have done is to give you just the faint lines of a blueprint. There is 


his introductory remarks—about what your certain duties are. I have just 
tried to give you a broad, general picture. I may have missed out some of the 
finer, smaller details; but I want to make it clear that unless we formulate 


With those thoughts in your mind I hope that you will question me and 
members of the department on the individual Votes as they come up in the 
light of this over-all statement. 


Thank you very much. 


The CHairman: On behalf of the committee, Mr. Hamilton, I certainly 
- extend our thanks. 


I might just observe here, members of the committee, that you have an 
idea of the challenge which faces us as members of this committee. I hope you 
will agree that we may have the minister or his senior departmental officials 
make an introductory statement as each particular department is called. 

Some of you might like to make some: observations and ask questions of 
the minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say to the new members please do not 
hesitate to ask question's. You may be ruled out of order, but I would rather 
you ask a dozen questions and be wrong than not ask any. 


t 


Mr. AIKEN: I would like to-ask the minister a question. In the develop- 
ment of our resources we will assume that mines, for instance, are developed 
by American capital or Canadian and, regardless of this, what comes back 
to the people of Canada in the way of taxes and so forth in actual financial 
terms? : 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think there is a general explanation which 
would apply to all development. In the provinces natural resources belong to the 


ernment has a specific interest far above the ordinary revenues the provinces 
are limited to. The provinces have an interest in petroleum resources at 124 
per cent plus bonuses and so on and in minerals, in Ontario, on a sliding scale. 
In the Territories we have a different level of percentage based on the partic- 
ular amount of production. : “ is SORE a 
The federal government has one thing which has not been mentioned-and 
it is much more important than all the royalties obtained: that is the corpora= 
tion tax. If we are to open up a new “Porctipine” or “Beaverlodge” road and 
even one of these roads opens up a new “Porcupine” or a new “Beaverlodge”, 
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| the federal government will then receive, in corporation tax from the profits 
! of those companies,.many times more dollars than will ever be spent on 
building the roads. : 

Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you ‘in thanking the 
| minister for the clear statement he has given this committee on the conditions 
/and, more so, on the road construction program for the northern section of 
our country. When the minister spoke about northern development I think he 
said—and I believe I have his words—‘This is why we have inaugurated 
_certain programs.’ Does he mean the government as a whole, or his depart- 
| ment, or is it the continuation or implementation of a program which has been 
started and prepared in the past? Before asking a second question I would 
| like the minister to be specific on this statement. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes; we are getting into details. The Depart- 

ment has planned a program according to the submission to the Royal Com- 
mission which they thought should be undertaken before 1980. As you know 
| the submission received very short shrift from the Gordon Commission. They 
_do not give very much emphasis to the northern development part of it. How- 
ever, as the department over the years was able to obtain funds they were 
building a road here, a bridge there, and there was a program of capital expen- 
_diture going into the opening up of the northern areas; but I think, in all 
fairness to my department and myself, we moved in with this other concept 
of rapid delineation of resources to see what was there. The Department had 
| to speed up our concepts of thinking in terms of providing a bridge here and 
| a few miles of road there. The concept of speeding up was new and we first 
| began to work on the beginning of that last September. 


I will be glad to point out those parts of the programs which are planned, 
| either in the form of estimates of the district or in the parks or anything else 
| as we go through the estimates. 
| I am following, for instance, in respect of the National Parks, the road 
program in exactly the same formula as laid down five years ago by the 
| Department, but we are attempting to squeeze it up a year or two. I- will 
| be glad to lay down what was planned prior to my coming into the depart- 
ment and what I have in mind in these estimates. Some of the items in the esti- 
/ mates are already started and some are being speeded up. : 


; 

Mr. RopicHaup: I thank the minister for his explanation. I have another 
question at this moment which may give us some information for future 
| meetings of the committee. Could the minister give us the details of the 
| department’s policy in respect of road construction? Is more emphasis being 
given to railroads or more emphasis being given to construction of ordinary 
roads in view of the difficult conditions of maintenance or construction in the 
areas concerned? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, quite frankly we have not looked on it 
on that basis at all. What we have looked at is the country as a whole. In 
| some areas obviously the thing to do is to use air transport. In many areas 
of the Arctic where you have no roads, the most efficient way is to use air 
transport. Air transport is always the best way in certain areas. Certainly 
in certain parts of the Mackenzie river air transport is the obvious way. 
| Along the Mackenzie river there is no doubt that water transport will be the 
- best way, and in other areas the road method is probably the best. 

We did not consider how many millions of dollars we are putting in rail- 
roads or in roads. In respect of the railroad, the fundamental economics 
of the problem at the end of the road entered into it. If it is not suitable for 
‘truck transport to bring out the ore, in that case the railroad is the only 
logical way. ; 


| 
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I would think the answer to the question is, we have not put it down in 
division but rather simply what is the method of transport or communication 
best suited to the product being brought out of an area. Certainly there is 
nothing doctrinarian about the thing. In the northern area we cannot afford 
to have duplication of railroads and roads, or anything else. 

Mr. PucH: I notice under item 268 there was $1 million last year, and 
$1 million this year for picnic sites and camping ground areas— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is item 268, perhaps you would ‘discuss that item 
when we reach it. ‘ 

Mr. Harpie: Mr. Chairman, when listening to the minister make his state- 
ment, I see that he has, as did the last Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, a great enthusiasm in the development of northern Canada. 
He has mentioned the Paley report and these other reports and I thought that 
he had read the speeches made by the former minister and the deputy 
minister of his department over the past five years. In respect of the road 
program I think he mentioned the road to Coppermine will be a five-year 
program. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No; not to Coppermine. The timing of a 
road would depend on the use of the product at the end of it. I think I would 
have a right to be challenged by any member of this committee if I went 
ahead and built a road through for a commodity long before there was a> 
market for the commodity. If you examine my remarks, I think you will | 
find I said you would have a right to question my timing in relation to that. 
Then I referred to the Yukon road, and we know now that the money going in 
there is right in tune with the need. 

Mr. Harbdig: In that case, I am just wondering particularly about this 
road from Flat creek to either McPherson or Tuck which is being built. Could 
the minister refer to the number of oil leases that have been taken out since 
last September 23, and the amount of money that has been spent, which | 
’ was, I think, $50 million? I wonder if the minister could tell us the number — 
of oil leases taken out in the Field Plateau reservation prior to September 23, 
and could he also give us an idea of the results of the drilling by the oil com- 
panies in that area up until now? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I-have a map right here with all the leases 
on it which is public knowledge. I was going to ask to leave it until that 
particular estimate item came up, but it is a matter of general interest. | 

Those of you who are at a distance will have to take my word for it, but | 
_ this whole area here is roughly the area. This is the boundary here running 
up to here. This is the boundary of the Yukon Territory. Both the Yukon 
and the Mackenzie river basins are included. 

Generally speaking this is the history: there were two large reservations 
taken out in 1953 by a Canadian company. One was taken out in the Eagle 
Plain reserve and the other was taken out in the Peel Plateau. That was in 
1953. These are roughly three million acres each. They have made a tremendous 
_ contribution to this whole area by spending a large amount of money. To 
give you a rough figure, they have spent $1,500,000, for instance, in drilling 
one hole here. é 

The interesting thing about these areas is that the sedimentary basins are 
20,000 feet deep here in the Mackenzie river area. In the prairies the sedimentary 
basin runs to 3,000 feet, 5,000 feet, 6,000 feet and only occasionally as deep as 
9,000, 10,000 or 11,000 feet. You are dealing here with an altogether different 
type of formation, and you encounter new problems. 

Because these two companies were in there, there were some isolated 
permits taken out around them, with no activity in them until last summer. 
The rush started last summer when word got out of the fact that this company 
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| was drilling. There was some staking last summer. Whether it started on June 
| 1 or not is not the point. It was completely separate and apart from government 
| policy. er ae 

|. Mr. Harpir: Private enterprise moved in and others followed them? 

Mr. Hamitron (Qu’Appelle): Yes. ee 

Mr. Lepuc: A private enterprise built a road. 

Mr. Harvie: A winter road, a tractor train road. 

Mr, HAMILTON: (Qu’Appelle): That was a tractor train used in the winter. 
| There was also some staking and permits taken out in what we call the 
| upper Mackenzie which is an extension of the Peace river or upper Alberta 
| staking activity. This spring, I would say, there was roughly 25 million acres 
| that went out mostly in this area, and some around here. The six million acre 
} area here was a big item. There has been a little bit taken out here, with 
| no activity carried out. There was a great deal of activity in the form of permits 
| taken out here, amounting to, I would say, 25 million acres or 30 million acres. 
| If you wish I can get the amount taken out after June 10. 


Mr. Harpise: I do not ‘want that information. 


1 Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Out of the 65 million acres shown here, 35 
| million acres were taken out after September 23, 1957. I think there were about 
] 10 million acres taken out during the summer, but that had nothing to do with 
4 us. > 


| Most of the interest resulted from the announcement that we were changing 
| these oil regulations and that we intended to do certain things to speed up 
| exploration in these areas. This tremendous rush extended not only to the 
| shores of the Arctic but out to some of the islands in the Arctic itself. 

I do not know whether that is a full answer to your question or not. 


Mr. Harvie: Does the minister know, in respect of these leases that were 
| granted, whether they have been worked and how many have been dropped? 


- Mr. HamiILTon (Qu’Appelle): I can get those figures for you but most of 
| the dropping, as you know, has taken place in this area where the exploration 
| problems were tremendous. The activity in this area was limited pretty well to 
these two reservations, and almost all to the Peel Plateau reservation. 
| Of course, in the last three months, of these 35 million acres that have 
| been taken out, 29 million have been taken out since February 10. In other 
} words, the big rush has been going on since February 10 when the announce- 
ment was made public. It first started following an indication that we were 
interested and that we wanted to speed up exploration, and following the 
| announcement of intended changes in the oil regulations. The oil regulations 
| have not been promulgated yet. We are still trying to make them better than 
| we thought they were a month ago. The problems are great, and we wanted to 
| maintain the public interest and to see the delineation of these resources. 
: At the same time that this road is serving the economic purposes of the 
oil interests it will open up one of the richest mineral areas in Canada and the 
} Yukon. 
Mr. HarpDig: Are surveys going on now? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On the road, you are speaking of? 
Mr. Harpiz: Yes. You said there were possibly three different routes in 
| respect of this road from Flat creek into this:area. Has the surveying been 
completed in that area? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. We have just moved the equipment in, 
and set up the materials. That was done in February when the winter road. 
| was frozen. | 
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Mr. HARDIE: How do you estimate the cost of $5 million to $8 million to 
complete the whole road? | 6 oe Eoin : 


Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle) : By talking to men who have built roads 
up there; by talking to the territorial engineers; by talking to people who | 


i] 


built the Alaska highway; by going over roads that cost so many thousand 
dollars per mile; by looking at the roads and bridges myself, and then taking. 


the uppermost figure arrived at as a result of that information. 


Mr. HarDIE: Will this road then be of the standard of the Alaska highway? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: What is the total mileage of this road? i 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We estimate about 450-miles. The standard 
of the road will be different than that of the Alaska highway. This will not 
be a highway for the general public. This is a road to enable the moving in 
of exploration equipment; loads of 60,000 pounds. The road may be built in 


some places to an 18-foot top only, and in other places to a 22-foot or 24-foot | 


top. The main idea, depending on the geography, of course, was to get through 
and open up this area. 


This particular road will be of such a nature that should it become necessary 


_ to change it in order to facilitate the transportation of goods in large quantities, 
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that the cost of changing it from a development road carrying heavy trucks 
at speeds of 30 miles an hour, to a road carrying passengers and trucks at 60 


miles an hour will be at a minimum. The reason so much time has been spent 
in picking a route in respect of the alignment of curves, and of grades is so. 
that a change from a development road into a regular type of highway can | 
be done at a minimum cost. It is not a road based on Alaska highway standards | 


at all. 


Mr. Harvie: Of course, this road has really been designed for the purpose | 
of giving the area 12 months’ service as compared to a tractor train service, | 


is it not? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is correct with this one exception; 
in talking to all the oil company people who want this road we find that they 


_will agree to a sensible limitation of traffic on the road during the break-up 


period, for obvious reasons. They do not want to ruin their road. Similarly, — 
as on any other provincial road, there are limitations during the break-up © 


period, and they are quite willing to enforce these limitations themselves. This 
is vital to the success of it. 


Mr. HARDIE: Would this road be comparable to the Mackenzie highway? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The northern part of the Mackenzie highway 


is a pretty doubtful thing in spots. I would answer your question by saying no, 


not to the standards of the rebuilt Mackenzie highway. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not the intention, however, that the government will | 
maintain this road as an all-weather road? Is that what Mr. Hardie had in © 


mind? : 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If I understood your question correctly, 


Mr. Hardie, I can answer in this way; the Mackenzie river highway, as you 
know, is maintained in the territories by the federal government. 


Mr. Harvie: That is right. . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I was referring to the part below the 
boundary, which is not too good. 

Mr. Harpie: That is the terrible part, yes. ae 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We are now going in there to help the 
province of Alberta rebuild that highway in order to strengthen our com- 
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| munications with the Mackenzie river area. However, the standards are quite 
different. One road handles passenger vehicles and truck traffic at speeds of 
45 miles an hour to 60 miles an hour, whereas the type of road we are thinking 
of is purely a development road. The Mackenzie river highway has to be a 
passenger road as well as a truck road. It is a fairly heavily travelled road. 

In respect of the question of maintenance, in answer to Mr. Nielsen, it 
has been the custom of the federal government in the past to build these roads 
and throw the maintenance back to the territorial government. I might say 
that this is not entirely going to be the policy in respect of this type of road. 
| Once we get into the hinterland where there are no people using the road 
} except exploration companies we will probably take over the responsibility 
| of maintaining that road, but the minute a company begins to use that road 
it will have to share the responsibility of maintaining it with the territorial 
government in poportion to the responsibility of the local people using it. This 
determination has not been made yet in respect of when or how it will be 
arrived at. ie 

That is our thinking on the point. 

Mr. Woo.tiiaMs: Could I ask a supplementary question arising out of some 
of these last questions? I refer to these leases, and I am merely seeking informa- 
| tion on this. How far will this be from the areas in which Royalite and 
} several other companies are spending millions of dollars? 

. Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I would say a long way. 
Mr. Harpiz: A thousand miles away. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The area we are talking about is up here. 
“Mr. WoouLuiAMS: Yes. 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This road we are building, section by section, 
is between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes. But your tar sand area is in 
| this area in here, roughly. It is northeastern Alberta, and we are up here, 

1500 miles away. 


Mr. WoouiiamMs: That is what I wanted to drive at. : 
2 Mr. Harvie: In regard to this road, of course it is going to take a definite 
route. 
; Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Which road are you talking about? 


Mr. Harvie: The road we are speaking of from Flat creek, north. Now 
there are leases on either side of the road. Will the government build roads 
4 from this road to areas where work is being done by other companies on leases? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I am hesitating here just a bit because, — 
‘thinking as I do,—and this is what you have to take as policy for the moment, 
—I find that you cannot put hard and fast rules down. However, the general 
idea is this, that we will build a road, and no company that owns a permit 
will influence us in the choice of the route of that road, because the very 
fact the road is going through is such a wonderful blessing to them that they 
have no right to quibble as to whether it goes around this creek or that. Lt 
is true that we are contemplating a spur into the centre of the Eagle Plain area. 


Mr. HarpiE: Which will be an access road to connect with this develop- 
ment road, if you like to look at it this way. ‘ 
Mr. HamiLton (Qu’Appelle): In relation to this portion of the general 


routes, these two roads through to the Arctic, we also had the section draft 
the policy that if potential development is promising and, provided companies 
want to build from their property to this main artery, we label that road as an 
access road; and then we begin to talk in terms of company participation and 
government participation. I would suggest that in some parts of the territories 


it would be a fifty-fifty proposition between the federal government and the 
company. ~ 
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Mr. Harpir: As it is now in the case of access roads? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes; but in the case of developed areas 
we apply the same rules as in the provinces, one-third by the province, 
one-third by the federal government and one-third by the company. That. 
is the thinking at the moment, and I see on reason for changing it. There. 
is a clear distinction between the old and the new policy. The old policy, 
as I understood it, from the documents, was to build into known resource’ 
areas and pay part of the cost or all the cost as the case may be. 


Mr. HarpigE: In the case of Ray Rock Mines, a road was built to it. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, to known resources. The difference 
is that you are going through completely virgin areas with no proven resources, 
but great potential resources. That is the difference; but it is true that we 
head for some place like Pine Point or Coppermine where we know there 
are proven resources at the end. There is a value at the end. 


Mr. Harvie: But the potential of this particular road was brought about 
through the interest of these oil companies in the two concession areas at 
Eagle Plain and the Peel Plateau. They did the exploratory work, and it is 
from the results of their work and investigations that this has been classedy 
as a potential area. Up until that time there was no potential area, and 
if it had not been for the work done by these people there would not be 
a road going in at the present time. / 


Mr. NIELSEN: With regard to that, before the particular companies to 
whom reference has been made went into the area, investigations were se- 
riously conducted and world renowned oil geologists came up with the state- 
ment that this field was second only to Saudi Arabia. That was before the 
private companies came in. There was a terrific amount of interest displayed 
and it was a known oil-bearing area. . 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): You hit on a very vital feature of this 
_whole road program. I want to talk to the whole committee about this. This 
is a general statement. As I said when I came into the Department, I asked 
them for plans for opening up the Territories, and they produced the plan’ 
that they had submitted to the Gordon Royal Commission in 1955. This plan 
of the Gordon Royal Commission did have this route on it, but it also had 
a whole plan to open up great areas which have nothing to-do with the oil. 
I did not mention this plan which you see here in detail, the rehabilitating 
of the Canol road as far as the Ross river and they are using that as a focus © 
point to step right back to Carmacks, down to Watson lake and across the 
Rocher mountains to find some contact with the Mackenzie river basin, purely 
on a basis of opening up the mineral area because this is the most promising 
mineral area in the world. This has nothing to do with the oil but it is one 
factor which I wanted you to question me on, that I give first priority where 
I can see a dollar being made for the federal government, or something 
economical being done. If something economical is done and profit made we © 
are going to get some corporation taxes, and if we are going to reduce taxes, 
it would have to be done on an economical basis. This is the whole philosophy - 
of the thing. *This planning was there and there is no quarrel over what the 
experts tell us, where we should put the road. All we have done in essence 
is bring this concept from a twenty-five year to a five-year concept.:’) = Phat 
does not mean that we are going to hit Coppermine in five years. The probable 
_ target date would be 7, 8 or 10 years. To arrive at the timing for each 
Specific project you have to consider the market situation, and when there 
would be a demand for the product of the project, and try to get transporta- 
tion to the project by that time, or a year or so ahead. — 
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_. Mr. Harpie: As far as these copper concessions are concerned, if there 
‘ was to be copper found in the Dismal Lake area seventy miles south of Copper- 
mine, the natural way to get the ore out of there would be to build a road 
from the deposit, not to Coppermine because there is no harbour there, but 
_ to Tree river or some place along the coast where there was a natural harbour 
and take it out by water down the Mackenzie river system. Why terminate 
‘ a road at Coppermine. I do not think the mining companies themselves would 
go for a road if they had to pay the costs of taking freight in and out of the 
~Dismal Lake area by a road all the way down to Edmonton. I think myself 
they would much rather put it over a road sixty or seventy miles to the 
_ Arctic coast. 


i Mr. HamiLttTon (Qu’Appelle): I take it that the member for Mackenzie 
will support me when I come around to that. Meanwhile, we will not waste 
money until we have had an economic look at it. Everybody in the committee 
should look at it. Is there a better way of spending the money? You have 
raised a good question. - 

If you talk to such companies as International Nickel who have rights to 
_ these resources, you find they have only partial economic surveys made; and I 
think that there is a certain function of government here, that we do not 
- do precise economics, but if we did rough economics of the various possibilities 
we would be serving the interests not only of private enterprise but making 
the most effective use of our resources,—because you always take from where 
you get the most economical source of supply. | 


) Mr. PAYNE: I think in the first instance I should round up my question like 
_ this. We have been dealing with a very broad picture which is highly com- 
_mendable. In bringing our consideration of the estimates down to something 
_ firm and practical—and perhaps I am just a little at sea as to what and where 
_ we spend our money this year according to the estimates—but is there any way 
_ of giving us a clear and concise picture of that which is anticipated for services 
or construction this year. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You are Mr. Payne from Coast-Capilano? 
a Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 

a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is what we are doing here. The chair- 
Be man announced this morning that this period and maybe one more would be 
' devoted to the minister making a statement of general philosophy and general 
- ideas and allowing general questions to be thrown into the discussion. 


: When we get the general discussion over there will be consideration of the 
initial vote. It will be called by the chairman and you can ask questions on 
a breakdown of all that sum of money. We will have to be prepared to give 
it and you should make your inquiry on that vote. I would like to put the 
- votes agreed upon at the beginning before the committee, and suggest the 
_ votes be dealt with in groups, rather than in individual votes. That is, on the 
_ first vote of a group that you let the discussion cover, say, three votes. You 
ean see the purpose of that. For instance in respect of water resources, there 
are three votes. Instead of having a discussion on each vote, let us make 
an opportunity on the first item of each group to have a general statement 
and a general discussion, and go to the individual votes, rather than try to 
discuss everything of general implication in this first vote. I thought it would 
be more beneficial to have a general statement today, by way of questions and 
discussions in this committee. As each new set of votes comes in, we will 
agree ahead of time what the groupings are. When a section is announced, the 
- discussion will be first on the general aspects, say the first five votes; and after 
- the general discussion is over we can go back to the individual. votes. Would 
that be satisfactory? . 
é@ 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I see a nice network of roads and railways. 
planned. Is it the intention then to build these roads simultaneously, or is 


it the intention to start the construction of one road and complete it before you 
' start the other road; and the other question is this: is it the intention to give 
priority to oil field developments or is it the intention to build access roads into: 


mining areas? 


‘ 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, that is another way of saying what I 


said in my original statement. The question that I asked the committee to 


apply your minds to was this, that every time an individual idea comes up you. 
should immediately associate it to the over-all policy that we have announced 
and to see if it is in conformity with the policy. Or, put it this way, when we 
come to discussing,—and I do not want to mention the Pine Point railway 
because it does not come under this department, even though we planned the 
general operations of it—but take for instance the Pine Point railway. The 
questions you should ask me are, is it time to build the Pine Point railway; 


what are the economics of it, and so on? 
It is a private enterprise proposition and we can only present the facts 


that we know and the railways would let us know. And likewise with what . 
we have been discussing the Yukon road I have given that as an indication of — 
the type of thinking in dollars and cents that is in our minds. Because industry | 
was prepared to put millions of dollars into the exploration of that road. We. 


gave it priority because we know many companies are prepared to put $200 


million into a development of this area. We have given priority to the Pine 


Point railway. 
Now in these provincial roads I might say this in all fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are now negotiating agreements with seven provinces out 


of the ten. The seven provinces are Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 


the four western provinces. These agreements get all ready to be signed and 


then a province asks for something slightly different. We look at it; we 


accept it; but the minute you accept from one province you have to go back | 


to the other provinces,—because if you offer one thing to one province you 


have to consider the others as. well. In other words, there are difficulties for | 
the minister in trying to get an agreement between all provinces on a program 
of roads and resources. Everyone agrees with the! philosophy, and they are | 


all enthusiastic to get a precise agreement worked out. 


So, what we have done in effect,—and in answer to Mr. Korchinskis | 


question,—is to say to the province. ‘We have agreed on these things. Go 
ahead with them. We will be responsible for the payment from the start of 
the project.” We cannot hold a program up for a year or so until we get 
agreement from every province. So far we have not found any concrete 
difficulty in dealing with the provinces. They have all been cooperative but 
you do not do these things in a matter of five minutes. Letters go back and 
forth and finally, if they are not satisfied with that, they will come back and 
discuss things with us. That is why in your province of Saskatchewan we are 
already working on two roads, even though one item of agreement is not yet 
. settled. In Manitoba they are at work on at least one or two and probably we 

will get a survey done on a third. They have been at work for a full year on 
British Columbia even though no agreement is signed. I think that clears up 
that point. The priority is established pretty well in the case of the provinces 
at their request. It is not at ours. We simply ask ourselves, do they meet the 


criteria that we have set up for opening new resources? 


Mr. Harvie: That has raised an interesting point, Mr. Chairman. I under- 
stood the minister to say that agreements had been reached in the four western 
provinces. ‘ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In substance, yes. : 
2 ; 
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. Mr. Harvie: Well, has the federal government any indication or has there 
‘been anything agreed to that this year the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- ~ 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia are going to go ahead with projects of 
which you will pay, I think, $1,500, 000? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw Appelle): Up to that amount, yes. I cannot be sure. . 
ne said British Columbia has been underway for a year and they are simply 
| waiting to get the agreement with Alberta consummated. Saskatchewan and 
ourselves are also in’ complete agreement in substance. We think we are in 
agreement with Manitoba. 
7) -In Ontario the proposition has been put officially to us. We have applied 
our criteria and they have gone back in discussing an official level with their 
“ministers. At New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—particularly New Brunswick 
the discussions are at the official level ready to arrive at a program. So that 
‘once you agree in substance it comes to my level and we work out the 
agreement at that time. I do not know if I have answered your question. You 
| asked if we agreed to pay 50 per cent, and the answer is yes. 


Be Mr. Harvie: Has there been any start this year or will there be any start 
this year on roads in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia? 


2 Mr HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I can only say for certain in British Columbia 

and Saskatchewan. I do not think that is quite true in the case of Alberta 
and Manitoba. They have not given us any indication. But I think Manitoba 
| ‘was talking about getting started on two similar projects. 


Mr. Harvie: And these similar projects are in line with this network of 
roads. We see there for instance the Manitoba road. It would be on this road 
that goes north—it connects up with Yellowknife anyway. 


: Mr. HamiLTon (Qu’Appeélle): Yes, there is Hovenly speaking a plan for 
east-west going across here. 

b Mr. Harvie: That is in connection with this road that the work is being 
done by Manitoba? 


_~ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, there are three roads proposed. Two of 
Bs them are shorter ones down in the Shera areas—I mean south of this railway 
and the others are lined with Moak lake coming in from the east. It is away 
: up this way. I have details of that, but I have not brought them with me this 
“morning, but one of the propositions we are insisting on, and we have argued 
-hard on this, is that there should be one road to tie in each place. 


Mr. Harvie: As the minister stated some time ago the Coppermine area is a 
very costly road-building country. In Saskatchewan, where you notice the road 
Ehooks, it goes around the north shore of Lake Athabaska. It is also in the pre- 
Cambrian. $1,500,000 a year to the Saskatchewan government, on a 50 per cent 
- deal on that road. In my estimation with that amount of money you could not 
build a road fit for a dog team. And I would suggest also in the case of Alberta 
and the Mackenzie highway you know the results of building ey roads. The 
Mackenzie highway is a very good example of that. ; 


Mr. HAMILTON: (Qu’Appelle): The Mackenzie highway, in sO far as the 
Territory is concerned, is a good road because we maintain it. 


Mr. HARDIE: In the Territories yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): After we put that into the province of Alberta 
they did not maintain it. 


Mr. HarpikE: That is true, sir, but at the same time you have to consider 
the country that that road went through in the province of Alberta. There are 
stretches of that road where gravel has to be hauled possibly 40 miles in order 
to put gravel on it, and I would suggest to the government instead of ane 
‘this to $1,500,000, in the case of roads that connect from large centers of 
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population to places of economic possibility or development in the north, that 
good roads be put in. For instance, we are building a road now around to 
Yellowknife. That road is useless unless the Mackenzie highway is up to 
standard on the Alberta side, and I would say that we should enter into an 
agreement with the province of Alberta whereby we pay 50 per cent of the cost 
of a road following the Trans-Canada highway standard. We need a good road 
there. Why not consider even hard surfacing it? At the present time, no matter 
what they do with the Alberta section of that road if they rebuild it they are 
still going to run into the problem of maintenance. In many areas there is no 
gravel to put on that road for many miles. They have to haul this gravel many 
miles. I would say that surfacing is the only answer to the Mackenzie highway, 
and of course that costs money. | 


"Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): In answer to your statement, in our dis~ 
cussions with Alberta all these points are being considered, and we are in 
effect recognizing what you have just said. It is of no use putting in money and 
then forgetting about it. Our whole program in this Mackenzie river area is 
contingent on the province of Alberta. We come in again and have them rebuild 
that road, to a standard, and resurfacing should be considered to some degree. 
I say that because traffic is not as great in all areas and if we bring that road 
to standard it is going to cost a lot of money and it will have to be maintained 
by the province of Alberta. 

Now, I think that the province of Alberta has made that point clear in the 
report published in March of this year. They had a royal commission dealing 
with resources and development in the northern part of their province and this. 
report, in effect—you probably read those sections—says substantially the same. 
thing. That is the reason why this is not under the type of road we want 
ordinarily built because it does not open up the resources that a road through 
this area should open up, or a road through this area would open up. We are 
surveying both grids cutting into the toe of the Canadian shield. | 

Now on this question of standards, these roads will be of good standard, 
completely satisfactory to the province of Saskatchewan and completely satis- | 
factory to the federal government. This road will achieve this performance | 
of being used almost 12 months of the year—well say, 11 months of the year—- | 
being used by trucks’ of up to 30 tons. ; : 

This also goes for the roads in Manitoba. The government of that province | 
has seen what we are trying to do and they recognize the value of the opening | 
up of these new areas. Therefore, on this question of standards, we have the 
Department of Public Works acting as agent and with this coordination we will 
see that those standards are maintained. But I do not like to say “up to the. 
standards to the Trans-Canada”, because when you build a road through your 
Canadian shield it is purely of an exploratory nature. 

Mr. HaArpIE: The Mackenzie highway should be built uv to Trans-Canada | 
standards. That is my opinion. Ns Asem | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On that question, until we see more evidence | 
of the type of traffic that will be going on it, I doubt if economics would warrant 
Trans-Canada standards on ‘that road. But in this business you never know | 
from year to year what the standards are going to be. | 

The railroad, when it comes, will take over a good deal of the heavy traffic | 
particularly from this area; but as you have said, your standards must be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the road you are trying to develop; and in this 
particular area, in the whole area of the eastern Mackenzie where we shall 
tie it up with the south, we have an overall responsibility for that road. 

Mr. RopicHaup: I think we can judge from the minister’s statement so far 
that a realistic study of the north potential is essential before the government 
proceeds with its large expenditures in the area. ‘ , 
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In ihe east we have been eins for years: that power was the key to 
‘development. But it appears that in the northwest area transportation is the 
key to development; and when we talk about transportation I want to return 
to the first question I asked the minister. 

We have two main ways of transportation. Leaving aside aerial (rancpontae 
tion and leaving aside sea transportation, we have ordinary roads and we have 
railroads. It also appears that road construction in the area is costly and so 
is the maintenance of those roads. 

The. minister has mentioned on different occasions—two or three times 
his morning—the Pine Opa: railroad which it is said would cost about 
$60 million. 

Has any decision been reached—this does not come under his depatinent 
entirely as I understand, but it was given as an example by the minister—could 
ene tell:the committee if a decision has been reached by the government as to 
what part of the cost will be put up by the government and also if both the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway will be involved? | 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I cannot give you an answer to that question 
‘because it is being dealt with between the Department of Transport, the 
Department of Finance and the railways. If the question is whether both 
‘railways will be involved, the answer is that they will be, and there is envisaged 
-an extension of the Northern Alberta Railway by means of a projection » 
either from Grimshaw in, or from Waterways in. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway is a private firm and it looks at these things 
“in the hard light of economics. It wants to be sure that the railroad will have 
-a chance of liquidating itself; I suspect that it wants a chance to see that © 
bit liquidates itself almost immediately. Because of the pressure on the. 
railways today, they cannot afford to build too many of what we might call 
speculative railways into development areas as was done in the opening up of 
the prairies. | 
: The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock. I think we all agree that 
we have had an excellent meeting. Thank you, Mr. Minister, for coming. 
| Before we leave let me say that each member will receive a copy of the 
statement I-made. We hope to get the printing of our proceedings before our 
next meeting. 
i. On the next point, I would like to have your opinion. Would you like to 
. have the meetings start at 10.30 and to finish at 12.30? If so, will someone 
move accordingly? 


Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: I so move. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: All in favour? 
Carried. 


At the next meeting we hope again to have the minister, his deputy min- 
ister, Mr. Robertson, and the assistant deputy minister, Mr. Cote. And as I have 
said before, you will be at liberty to make abeenvalions and to ask questions— 

we intend to allow considerable latitude. No doubt after you have experienced 
the first meeting you will have many questions to ask the minister. 

Would you like to have the next meeting, let us say, on Friday? Estimates 
committee meets tomorrow, and there may be caucuses on Wednesday, and 
_ Estimates committee meets ‘again on Thursday. Would Friday morning be all 
: right? . 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- Revelstoke): I move that we sit on Friday 
morning, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I remember that the house meets on Friday morning. 


But we shall try to work it out in some way. When do you expect that 
Mr. Dumas will be back? 
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Mr. Harvie: He will be back on the 16th. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. We will get together and arrange for the time 
- of the next meeting. Dh aa 


TUESDAY, June 10, 1958. 
10:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. If it is agreeable to the 
committee, I am suggesting the name of Mr. Latour in addition to those 
announced yesterday on the steering committee. He will represent Quebec. 
Is that agreeable gentlemen? ae 

Agreed. 


We have available for you this morning copies of the act setting up the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. They are in English 
and in French, and the clerk will now distribute them. 

Now, gentlemen, we will go on from where we left off yesterday. You 
heard the minister and we have had some questions from some of the 
members. Now you are all free to ask the minister for any explanations, and 
considerable latitude will be allowed. ae ae 

Mr. RopicHauD: Before we adjourned yesterday noon, the minister 
answered a question which I had placed before the committee concerning 
the government share, or possible share, in the construction of the Pine Point 
railroad, and-I have these words which I believe were those of the minister. 
He said: “I suspect’”—and he was talking mainly about the Canadian Pacific | 
Railway participation in the project— | 

I suspect that it wants a chance to see that it liquidates itself 
almost immediately. Because of the pressure on the railways today; they 
cannot afford to build too many of what we might call speculative | 
railways into development areas as was done in the opening up of 
the prairies. , 


‘Could the minister elaborate a little more on this expression, “that it 
liquidates itself almost immediately’? The C.P.R., like any other company, | 
must have a certain period of liquidation in mind. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle):- Well, it is in a field for which I have no. 
direct responsibility. The minister of Transport looks after the matter of | 
the railways, but I think I can expand my remarks to this degree, that it was 
a subjective judgment on my part that a privately-owned railway such as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway would have to plan before entering into such a 
venture as the Pine Point railway. to see that the returns that they get from | 
that enterprise were sufficient to meet their operating charges and their 
amortization costs of the capital almost immediately if the railway was | 
built. I said this to point out the difference in respect of what you might | 
describe as a speculative development railway. Such a railway being built 
into an area in the expectation that because it is there traffic over the next 
10, 15 or 20 years might be sufficient to pay these costs. | 

In connection with this railway, if we could demonstrate, to a- private | 
company like the C.P.R. or quasi-public.company,.like the C.N.R., that there 
was enough traffic so that they could meet their operating costs almost 
immediately and have a reasonable chance of amortizing over a period of | 
twenty years or so, we could have a lot better chance of persuading them : 
to build a railway. I know it does not come under my direction but it was | 
an explanation of my remarks that in the Department of Northern Affairs: 
we feel some responsibility in bringing to the attention of private enterprise 
the location of energy and resources, so that they can properly develop them. 
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E Mr. RoBIcHAUD: I recall this information from the minister yesterday, that 
the government is going to have an inventory of the energy and resources 
of the northern area before proceeding with any expenditure, and yesterday 
‘on the map we were shown a large area where licences had been issued. 
_. Could the minister give the ‘committee any idea of the number of barrels 
‘of oil which were covered, or the potential of this area which he showed us — 
yesterday? : 
| Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): The member for Gloucester (Mr. Robichaud) 
has pointed up, I think, the whole purpose of my remarks yesterday. It was 
to make very clear, the necessity for Canada to delineate the extent and 
location and kind of energy resources that we have. And I said very clearly 
that in my judgment outside of the province of Alberta there was no precise 
knowledge of the potential or probable energy resources in’Canada. That does 
not mean that in Saskatchewan and parts of the Peace river, for instance, they 
have not an exact knowledge of a proven resource, but we have generally 
in Canada no idea of the energy sources whatsoever, beyond Alberta. 
| _ The purpose of this whole program was to open up the inaccessible country 
to some degree so that we could get an idea of the amount of resources that 
we had. I call it delineating resources. Therefore, to make a statement that 
I know the number of barrels that we have in that area, or to suggest that 
I know the number of barrels in the area, is completely opposite to the facts, 
‘because I have no idea. I said very clearly yesterday that my department 
could not tell me to the nearest one hundred square miles the acreage of oil 
-and of gas lands. That is the purpose in these roads, to go in and delineate. 
| I did say yesterday, also’ that by looking at a map and looking at the 
-mineral areas and oil areas, and drawing routes through them, it would help 
-us a great deal if we knew if we were likely to go from a civilized or settled 
}area in the south through a virgin area to the north and that it would help 
-us in our planning if there was some valuable resources along the way or 
-at the end which could direct our activities or the choice of route. I gave 
-as an example of that, the Yukon road from Dawson City to the Arctic. We 
( recall through that area that there was active exploration going on for miles 
-and that already there was a very good mineral area in the southern 150 
miles of that route and because we had there what we thought was fairly good 
evidence of valuable resource potential, we felt that it would be a good place ° 
to get a road through, to make these resources accessible. 
The other example I gave was the Pine Point railway which, of course, 
-is a perfect illustration of efficiency and good planning., At the end of. the 
railway on the south shore of Great “Slave lake is one of the most valuable 
‘lead, zinc and copper deposits in North America. Now, in getting that railway 
400 miles to that point, the choice of the route, with the type of reasoning 
I have outlined to you, should be decided upon with a view to deciding which 
route would open up the most promising virgin area of natural resources. 
| I think we have a responsibility of making known to the railways all the 
representations of various groups; and also of making known the resource | 
possibilities and making known all plans that other companies had of coming 
in and developing certain resources,—so that they could plan or estimate 
_ the kind of traffic that would be going in and out to see if the railway was 
economic. I think that is a repetition of what I said yesterday, but I hope iT 
made it clear to the members that there is no confusion in what we are 
attempting to do. : | 
| Mr. AIken: I assume we are now covering the field of the general 
_ operations of the department. I would like to ask the minister if his depart- 
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ment has given any thought to physical occupation of the northernmost portions 
of Canada which, at the moment, are very sparsely occupied, and in places 
not at all. eae | aes: 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think the hon. member has struck on 2 


point here that is of great historical interest. | 
Going back in our history, you will recall that the fundamental economic 
cause of the war of 1812-1814, in so far as it concerned Canada, was the Amer- 
ican pressure to take over southwestern Ontario, Ontario’s very valuable lands. 
That was an economic cause of the war of 1812-1814. In our history books we 
hear more of world politics as one of the causes; but essentially we know that 
_ the economic forces at work, which had to be resisted by Canadians, was to 
hold that southwestern part of the country for settlement and effective occu~ 
pation by people who wanted to live as Canadians in this part of the continent. 
_ The same situation applied in Washington and Oregon. This was British 
territory; it has two very valuable resource areas on the west coast of the 
United States. The Hudson Bay Company had posts there. The American 
settlers came across the mountains in a state of starvation and out of humanity, 
the residents looked after them. But eventually there were more settlers 
coming across the mountains than there were people of British origin; and 
eventually the area went to the United States. No one blames the Americans 
for taking that area. | 
The third case of historical interest is in the prairie provinces which 
were, almost completely empty, outside of the fur-trading country and a few 
bold spirits from Quebec, the old coureur de bois from Quebec. When the 
pressure came in from the United States to take this western area, it was 
only because of the setting up of the Northwest Mounted Police and the 
building of a railway close to the United States through the southern portion 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia that we brought in an effective 
occupation of settlers. Your question, as I understand it, pertains to the 
responsibility of holding up our end in the north by effective occupation and 
use of the territory, or by gradual loss of that territory through inattention. : 


Mr. AIKEN: I have always been under the impression that our claims 
to the northern section from Ellesmere island and thereabouts are rather 
vague, and occupation is an essential part of our ownership. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That area to the north of Canada, including 
the islands and the waters between the islands and areas beyond, are looked 
upon as our own, and there is no doubt in the minds of this government, nor 
do I think was there any in the minds of the former governments of Canada, 
that this is our natural terrain. It has’ been clearly established, I think, by 


| 
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_ the various steps we have taken in the past and certain activities now going on’ 


in the north, that this is our area. All we want to make sure is that, with the 
tremendous interest’ in the polar areas that is developing, we do not lessen 
our efforts. We should in fact increase them ten to twenty fold to make sure 
the world knows that this is part and parcel of our homeland and those islands | 
of Ellesmere are as important to us as any other part of Canada, not only for 
the great wealth they contain, but also because of the fact they are jumping 
off places for northern exploration in the future. | 

You have heard discussions, I know, and mention of the fact that this 
part of the island is a great oil area. This does give us an opportunity of 
establishing over the years potential and probable oil reserves that we would 
naturally plan to prove up economically and make available for world markets. | 

Then, of course, as you have heard or read at the Geneva conference, 
regarding the law of the sea, one of the things which was agreed to by two- 
thirds of the nations there, was that the land underneath the sea would belong 
in effect to the littoral state for development or exploitation. We do not know 
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ltoo much about the depths of the water off our islands in the north. We do 
lhave a suspicion that the water is very shallow in places between the islands. 
iWe would like to move off these islands into our sector and see if there are 
land masses there, to see if there is shallow land and this would give us an 
lidea of the extent of the continental shelf. 

I would think that this is more than just a talking policy of the govern- 
ment but one of most active pursuit. There is no doubt that we intend to 
ecupy that area both for commercial and research activities, as well as 
Maintaining our sovereignty. : 


Mr. Coates: Coming from the east, I am interested in the dealings of the 
epartment with Newfoundland and Labrador. I notice on the map that there 
is nothing covered in those areas. I was wondering what investigation had 
been made in that area and what your feeling would be toward the power 
potential and mineral resources of the area. 


Mr. HamMittTon (Qu’Appelle): Well, as you know, the resources of each 
area belong to the province; but as I said yesterday, we do feel that we have 
a direct responsibility to formulate plans for the most effective use of resources 
in all parts of Canada, and in cooperation with the provinces and municipalities 
see what we can do to develop them within the framework of a conservation 
concept. Looking at this map, one begins to contemplate the possibilities of 
the resources of the eastern part of our country. We have this problem with 
the Atlantic provinces which, whether we like it or not, have fallen behind 
the general economic levels of the whole country. It is our feeling that it is 
in the interests of Canada to do those things which will help the people of 
lany area, which is behind the national level, to help themselves, to lift them- 
selves up to'a point equal to or roughly equal to that of other portions of 
Canada. That is our philosophy. 

One thing that your question infers is that with the great wealth of 
‘Labrador and Newfoundland there is a possibility of development in the 
eastern area, and quite frankly I share that feeling. Naturally enough in this 
program of developing plans, we look at the over-all picture and begin to 
think not in terms of day by day helping out of an industry. That is a 
responsibility of the government too; but it is a responsibility of my depart- 
‘ment to look beyond the day-to-day needs, and try to look ahead to see what 
we can do. In saying this I do not think that I speak only for persons who 
‘come from the Atlantic provinces, but as most Canadians feel. 


| When I look at the location of that area, I see great possibilities in relation 
to trade with the northeastern United States. If you allow your mind to 
follow the line of that map, you will see the tremendous mineral possibilities 
of Baffin island. At the moment it would seem sensible to suggest that there 
As very little possibility of processing at Baffin island the tremendous iron 
‘reserves of that area. We cannot help but speculate on the possibility of 
Moving these iron reserves and processing them in the Atlantic community 

for the use of people all over the world. And, of course, you naturally look 
‘at this and see what you have got. This map indicates a green spot here which 

of course is the Hamilton river power possibility. This power does belong 
‘almost completely to the province of Newfoundland but should be looked at 
'within a larger conservation concept. With this concept, you should look at 

the power first of all as belonging to the province of Newfoundland, 
which is one of the provinces’ of the Atlantic community. It is in an area we 
are trying to build up, and we like to look at the particular question of the 
wider use or wider search for energy in the form of coal, of large quantities 
of potential and probable coal reserves that could be used in the processing 
of such things as iron. . 
f 58686-7—3} 
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I think this thing has to be dealt with. I suggest it is a very boule 
matter in the maritime provinces at the moment; but those of us who ar 
Canadians, whether the matter is touchy or not, have to look at this with ou 
eyes open. I would suggest very strongly that this area has great potential 
but a great deal of work has to be done on long range thinking before you cal 
resolve these immediate problems. I have not begun to suggest any possibilit; 
which may be entering your minds about this question of energy in the Atlanti 
provinces, but I am suggesting that any person with imagination by puttin; 
two and two together can start coming up with combinations that sugges 
possibilities for this area. Now, that does not mean because you can sugges 
possibilities that the possibilities will prove realities. You have to get dow1 
into hard-boiled economics of the cost, markets, and of the reserves. If wi 
could do anything to help the Atlantic provinces economic council get at thi 
long-range planning we will have made some move in the right direction 
in connection with cheaper power for industry in the Atlantic provinces. I 
is Just the very beginning of what I think could be a very extensive progran 
down there, to help them help themselves, and I hope the day comes soo} 
when they do not have to ask us for help, when they can go on independently 

The point is that it is in the interests of Canada to get somebody studyins 
a program of Atlantic development so that they can help themselves bette: 
in making effective use of the resources. I would suggest looking at it from : 
national viewpoint, that the Atlantic provinces should be looked at as ar 
economic development. area and not as individual provinces as far as resource 
development is concerned. 


Mr. Coates: The: thing that I see on this map is that we do not have the 
problem of railroads and roads being built into the area. We have the se: 
to take us to the resources. In the Labrador area we can see power. This i: 
for heavy industry and we are looking toward the department regarding the 
possibility in the future of heavy industry being established in the easterr 
area of Canada and of processing the materials in Baffin Island with the powel 
in the Labrador area. / 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is also fair to state that there is a private 
company called Brinko that has been investigating the possibilities o: 
power in this area. If you are thinking of power in this area, from 
_ Hamilton river, there is because of long distances a technical problen 
in the cost of establishing such power. There are rumours that I hear occa- 
sionally that there is a break-through coming in respect to the long-range 
transmission of power, but I can only sit and wait because I am not an engineer 
And we cannot really do anything until these technical answers come in. 


I am suggesting to the committee that as Canadians we should not limit 
our thinking to the electrical form of energy. 


Do not forget about the coal industry in that area. At the present time 
their markets are limited to a very small area. If there were bigger reserves 
—large reserves—then you could go to a private company and say, ‘Look at 
these reserves; look at these resources; look at the position”. Then we woulc 
be doing our duty in respect of the long-range planning that our department 
is supposed to do. But we cannot talk in terms of dreams; we have to have 
some definite figures before we put them forward to any group. 


Mr. Lepuc: I do not want to speak as a Quebecer, but as a Canadian. ] 
should like to know from the minister if he has worked in cooperation with 
the province of Quegec to try to get the province to co-operate more in the 
development of the national resources of that province. I know for a fact that 
money was voted last year for the access roads through the mining district, and 
I believe that the province of Quebec has not taken any advantage of this 
money. I know that for years the federal government has been giving money 
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o the provinces by way of grants for forests. The province of Quebec has not 
iad the advantage of grants for the control of budworm, nor is not taking 
idvantage of the grants for reforestation, and for forest protection against 
ires. We have in the province of Quebec very valuable forests. We are produc- 
ng as you all know 50 per cent of all the newsprint sold in Canada and outside 
yf Canada, and I believe that it would be very important if the minister and 
he government could give the province of Quebec more co-operation in the 
levelopment and servicing of those natural resources. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest, Mr. Leduc, that most of your questions con- 
ern matters: within provincial jurisdiction. However, I think the main point is 
he co-operation that you would like between the two governments. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think I could add much more to what | 
he chairman has just said. We have no right to interfere with the policies 
yf any provincial government. All the act gives us is power to formulate plans, 
yffer them to the provinces and municipalities and make information known 
o them. As Canadians we-can only put forward suggestions which we think 
are in the best interests of the whole country, and then it is completely up to the 
jrovince. I would be the last one to suggest that we have any right to inter 
ere in these matters at all at a provincial level. 


_ This country has 10 provinces and two territories. I feel in each case there 
s a slightly different attitude towards all these matters. All we can do is work 
jut a policy and put it forward, and it is then up to the provinces to accept or 
eject. I am always very hopeful that in these things which I think are of 
nterest to all Canadians we could work out a co-operative program. That is all 
(ean say as far as the government is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister mentioned an important subject when he 
-eferred to Baffin Island, which is developing and processing to a considerable 
axtent in the way of naturel resources. I wonder if the minister would like to 
slaborate on that statement. 


Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): The processing of natural resources in 
Sanada, I believe, is the ultimate aim behind all this work of delineating oil 
and gas areas, of delineating mineral areas and making them accessible to explo- 
cation and then for development. The whole purpose of this is to have your 
energy resources on the one hand and your other resources on the other hand so 
that you can bring them together into position and show to private enterprise 
shat they can put them together into a processing unit here in Canada so as to 
oroduce these things cheaper. In that respect we will have completed our 
bjective of building this country—to give the economic basis for’ a country 
of 50 or more millions of people. 

Now this is the point that I made yesterday. I just repeat it again today. 
I suggest. that it is the primary purpose or our primary technique to demon- 
strate that both energy and resources can be brought together and processed 
here in Canada, on a competitive basis. There is no use in trying to build up 
an artificial type of industry at this stage because these resources are in tre- 
mendous demand. 

I pointed out yesterday that the country to the south of us and the 
whole world in general needs these resources very greatly. We have to 
make a. choice as Canadians of sitting back here and letting our resources 
be parcelled up and used by the whole world, or whether we are to process 
them in Canada. We should be planning more rapidly to see what we can 
do to make information available so that investors all over the world and in 
Canada see where they can process these resources here in Canada cheaper 
than anywhere else in the world. This is not going to be done by any theory. 
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It is going to be done by the most hard-boiled program of opening up tl 
country, making known what we have ang trying to work out the economi 
to achieve these ends. : 

This processing in Canada has been achieved in the past by bie techniqu 
of the past. The modern approach or the new approach to bringing th 
desired effect into being is namely that of efficient processing here in Canad 
In essence it is a question that because we have both power and miner 
resources we have become aware of the fact in the last generation or so th: 
if we bring these resources in juxtaposition we can make this processit 
possible. 


Now this statement of mine regarding Baffin Island. The geological detai 
of the iron have only become known in the last two years. But, when tl 
quantities are known more accurately and the new techniques of processir 
which are coming along very rapidly are proven, the economic processir 
of low-grade ore to a higher-grade ore will be possible. Then we, as Canadian 
must be on the bit, if I may use that expression, to bring this informatic 
quickly to focus and go to pools of capital in Canada and all over the wor] 
and point out the advantage of such a Canadian plant in Canada. That. 
one of the theories of the development plan. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I wonder if you would clarif 
our negotiations with the United States on preparing the way for the develor 
ment of the power resources of the Columbia river. I realize this is a matte 
that is under negotiation, but where do we stand at this moment? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I must give the same answer to the cor 
mittee that I gave in the house. It is that until I have something definite 1 
report, it is in the public interest that I make no statement, because i 
negotiations of this sort the greatest harm would come to the long rang 
interest of the people of British Columbia who own that power and th 
interest of Canada generally if thoughts and opinions were made known whic 
might affect our bargaining power. | 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I am sorry, Mr. Minister. I did nc 
intend that there would be any expression of opinion. But these negotia 
tions, I take it, are going on continuously or more or less continuously? The 
are in progress at the present time and it is a continuing process at thi 
moment? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry, but I hat 
to be vague in my answer. It is that every effort is being made to bring th 
matter to a conclusion. I prefer not to say any more than that. 

Mr. Harvie: Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I think an impression was lef 
that seven of the provinces in Canada had reached an agreement with th 
federal government in regard to the building of resource roads. 

When I questioned the minister yesterday I could only find out wher 
British Columbia had entered into an agreement, and with the possibility o 
one with Manitoba. : 

My question is this: I would like to know actually if the provinces ani 
the federal government are going to reach any agreement on roads? 

The first thing which the federal government would have to know i 
there is to be such an agreement would be what roads in those seven province 
are contemplated in those agreements, and what roads will be built. 

Secondly, have surveys been completed on those roads or have surveys evel 
been started, and if so, how are they progressing? 

Just where does the federal government stand as of now on the pubic’ 
of definite agreements with those seven provinces? 
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- Mr. Haminton (Qi Apoeltey: I would like to correct the hon. member 
by saying that I think I made it very clear yesterday that no agreement 
had been signed with any province of the seven, but that work was in oper- 
ation at the present time to my knowledge in the provinces of British 
‘Columbia and Saskatchewan. I was a little bit in doubt about Manitoba 
because I think there was some thought of starting on two of them there 

very soon. 
Lin’ the case of ere. Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, they are 
in the negotiation stages. ; 

The procedure is simple. The subject matter does not come to my 
attention until the officials have worked on the proposals which in turn 
have been worked on by their own Ministers in the provinces. That is the 
situation at the moment. \ 


I have, naturally enough, the details of what is going on in each of those 
provinces. In fact I made a decision only yesterday that I could not possibly 
table those letters in the house until the agreements had been signed. I think 
it would be very harmful to both parties—to the province on the one hand 
‘and to the federal government on the other hand—if a discussion of routes of 
roads and the philosophy behind each road and so on were to be tabled at 
this time because it would expose the provincial government to tremendous 
‘pressures and, it would make it very difficult for me to deal with one prov- 
ince when another province was aware of what other provinces were 
: proposing. 
| The only thing I said yesterday was that if we should decide to give an 
advantage to a single province—such as a certain term in the agreement, that 
certain terms in the agreement should be made kown to the other provinces. 
Then it is to their advantage because they can ask for it to be put into their 
agreements as well. 


‘ The thing is difficult enough now, and if I should bring forward ae this | 
stage every bit of detail of the discussion it would, I think, do considerable 
harm to both parties and particularly to the province. 

I say this because it is my intention—it is something I am very proud of, 
namely, the co-operation between the provinces—and it is my intention to bring 
all these things together; I would like very much to be able before an agree- 
ment is signed, to table this information in the house so that you can see the 
type of thing that is being done. 

But as I said yesterday, ‘we are in complete agreement in substance in 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia; and I do know, for certain, that I have © 
written to Manitoba and they have permission to go ahead on one or two 
roads; they have permission to go ahead while we are still negotiating on a 
third route, and on standards and so on. 

There is no quarrel to my knowledge between the federal government 
and the provincial governments on the general approach at all. In theory they 
come to me with their proposals and I get my people to apply our criteria 
in respect to the opening of new areas and the extent and value of these 
resources, and we talk about it on those terms. I epee that is all I can say 
at this tine. 

Mr. Harvie: Does the minister expect that before the end of this month he 
will be able to come to an agreement with Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Manitoba? Because if no agreement is reached by the end of this month, it 
would make it very late in the year to start construction. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): I cannot say yes or no to your question 
because I dé not know the answer to it. All I can say is that when the 
provinces have established the general terms of the agreement—on the general 
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financial part we will be prepared to pay up to 50 per cent of $3 million pe 
- province per year or $134 million for each province per year. 

As you know, with roads to be constructed into areas where Hine Is nc 
actual development going on—such as mines and pulp and paper, it 4s a 
fifty-fifty deal. 

But on an access road where a company wants to go in and operate from 
a main artery, or to extend a main artery, we will work on a one-third, 
one-third and one-third basis. The only plans being discussed between 
ourselves and the provinces on these projects are the standards, and the eg 
of the roads in all stages of development in the particular provinces. 

As a minister nothing would please me more than to get each of these 
agreements signed and tabled. But provinces do like to hold back to see 
if some other province might get a little better agreement on some point 
which they would also like to have as well. | 

At the present time in British Columbia they have been in full operation, 
and there is no disagreement on substance or detail with that province. And 
the same thing is true of Saskatchewan, except that there is one point still 
being taken up with the Saskatchewan government. | 

I was asked yesterday about this question of divulging letters or other 
documents which have passed between the governments while negotiations 
were still going on. But it struck me that if we were to publish these various 
discussions we would leave the provinces open to very heavy pressures which 
were far removed from the objectives that the two governments were ees 
to achieve. : 


Mr. HarpiE: How much of that $9 million in the estimates does the 
minister think he will spend this year? 

Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Of the $9 million I would certainly oye 
me do some arithmetic here—that in two provinces it will be all spent. That 
would leave $3 million and I would certainly think that Alberta could get 
started. I think that Manitoba has started. I do know of certain roads we 
have agreed to with Ontario. But I cannot say what is the stage of events in 
New. Brunswick and Nova Scotia. I have seen the correspondence up to ée 
point and what they are discussing but I have not seen any letter yet telling 
them that they can go ahead. That would have to come from me. ; 

As a rough guess I would estimate that we would have to spend at least 
$6 million out of that $9 million, but you never can be sure. You have tc 
have the money there in case they make faster progress. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is it a fact that no formal agreement has been entered 
into between the federal government and the provincial governments imple- 
menting the commencement of these road projects? | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What is that? Would you please repeat 
your question? | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Have any formal agreements been executed between the 
federal government and the governments at the provincial level implementing 
the commencement of this road program or are they still virtually free from 
other arrangements? Have you in the interval informed them that these 
projects may go ahead? , 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is the answer. When we agree to é 
project for one of these roads to resources, I write a letter saying that on this 
road this letter is the permission to go ahead and that we will accept the cost 
on this road. We will accept a cost on this particular road, but in the case oj 
other roads we will have to continue negotiating until agreement is reached. 


terms as to the routes and the resources within the province, that for be 
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zovernment to the province that the project is acceptable to both of us. 


! I can state in fact the situation in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Essentially and in substance what they are doing is this—there is complete 
agreement, the substance being that in the programs in both these provinces 
there is no question between the two member governments preventing them 
for working before they have a formal agreement to go ahead. 


_— Mr. Harpie: That applies to Saskatchewan and British Columbia? 


own. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In Saskatchewan and Manitoba we have 
given two letters on two roads but no formal agreement between the govern- | 
ents has yet been signed. | 


The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that we do not ask the minister for details 
because we will have these items under discussion under 289, and we might 
very ewell leave them until that time. 


: Mr. PucH: Actually, then, Mr. Chairman, there would be no hold-up at 
the present time of the road program going ahead just as if this agreement 
had been signed? : 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is correct. 


: Mr. Martin (Timmins): As I understand it at the present time, as each 
class of master agreement is agreed upon, you can proceed with that particular 
province, that is, as each master agreement is signed and each clause is agreed 
upon between the two, it can be proceeded with? | 


~ Mr, HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. MircHeLu: I may be a little ahead of myself, but yesterday and again 
today a great deal has been said about exploration and development and so 
on of these resources which we have been considering. But not a great deal 
thas been said about a program as far as conservation is concerned. 


Having that in view, it has been indicated—and of course correctly —that 
each province is the lord of all it surveys as far as its own province is con- 
cerned; and we will admit that the resources such as oil, gas, minerals, coal, 
and so on are expendable. 


, Where does the minister’s department stand as far as attempting to control 
conservation as far as any province is concerned, if they should exploit these 
resources beyond the conservation ideas that the department might have, 
and with going along with what the minister suggested yesterday about 
planning for a population of 50 million or more? How do you stand on this 
conservation program? 

— Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have that 
question asked today because if I did not emphasize it yesterday I want to do 
so today. 

: The fact is that in the opinion of my department, this conservation concept 
and the efficient use of all our resources supplementing each other is the most 
‘important policy that we have to embark upon. It is the tenth point or our 
-government’s ten point program. 


—.. 


As I mentioned yesterday, we have announced our intention of calling a 
conservation conference whereby the federal government, the provincial 
governments, the local governments, private bodies such as research groups, 
universities, and those who are interested in conservation could meet and lay 
down the principles, which is something which has never been done before 
ona national scale. 


wy 


_ 
att 
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Those principles are: 


(a) What jurisdiction is there? It must be remembered that thes 
resources do belong to the province and to the territories and there 
a jurisdictional responsibility, but of what kind? woe : } 
(b) What program should we follow -to bring these things in‘ 
effect; the cost of a conservation program either in terms of roac 
leading to where the resources may be, and all those other matters ¢ 
& well as the minerals and energy resources. 


This program is completely vital to the long range interests of th 
Canadian people, and it is a program which will be worked on for hundrec 
of years. There is no end to it, but certain things have to be accepted ¢ 
priorities. 

What control do we have, let us say, over a provincial government c 
over a local government which is abusing its resources? The answer is “none 
as far as legal authority is concerned. 


advantage of each party. 


We had an example just recently. I have a bill on the Order Paper knowr 
as the “Lake of the Woods Control Board” bill. The story behind that bill is 


The resources are almost entirely the property of Ontario, but because of the 
doctrine of ‘downstream benefits”, they will be able to get more power and to 
share in the benefits. | | 

That is the subject we might work upon by simply making available all 
the information that would give the province the opportunity to make the best! 
use of their position and in the use of their resources. We have found a very) 
friendly and cooperative attitude at government levels in dealing with this) 
matter, and the people I have talked with are very pleased that we are taking 
the lead in calling a conservation conference. | 


before we have even set up an agenda, is so complex and so great in volume 
that I just wonder how I am going to get around it, and how we are going to 
get things worked out in sufficiently concise form to make any tangible progress. 


\ 
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_. In other words, I think the conference should have the following object- 
ives: first, to look over the things we can do. I came to the conclusion we 
“would be fortunate if we could hold a preliminary conference even this winter. 
i do not think any other government or local body having information to report 
‘about these things would arrive at a solution except for the fact that we are 
asking our department to try to bring up SOmeL EID concise, something we can 
get out teeth into. 


| We have hundred of years of work to do in conservation. The mere fact 
that we are starting it is the significant thing. 


_ I would like to say that we had hoped to call this conference in September, 
: but with the commonwealth conference and the dominion-municipal conference 
and all these things coming along simultaneously you can only devote so much 
time to a program, and you have to do what you can. 


But conservation is the objective we have clearly before us, and we have > 
found that by pooling information in respect to a conservation program it will 
eventually achieve through the means of cooperation and education the 
objectives we expect of it. 


Mr. RopicHaup: A few moments ago the minister when speaking of energy 
in the Atlantic provinces mentioned the interest of the government in providing 
‘cheaper power for that particular area and he also mentioned the provision 
‘of a greater amount of energy to be derived from coal. 

Later on in the proceedings of this committee we will be asked to discuss 
under loans, investments and advances an item of $11 million to provide for 
an advance in respect to an agreement to be entered into concerning the 
Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. I do not want to discuss this item 
in detail now because we will have an opportunity when this item comes 
, before the committee, but will the minister consider, or will he reconsider the 
/decision which he made in the house two weeks ago not to table the power 
agreement signed with Nova Svotia and New Brunswick? 


I asked this question because in my opinion it will be necessary for us 
when we come to discuss this item to have this agreement before us. So I ask 
the minister if he will now consider tabling this agreement either before the 
committee or before the house? 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think I can undertake that 
this item will not be discussed before the agreement is tabled in the house. 
I had hoped that it would have been tabled long before this. I refer to the 
agreement with the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, because 
I think it is only fair that the committee should have that aETeeInenys before 
it when we come to discuss the item in question. 


Mr. PuGcH: I am interested in seeing the population moving towards the 
north. How far can agriculture, the farmers, move on that map and actually 
produce? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you had better repeat that question. 


Mr. PuGH: The question is in regard to the movement of people northwards. 
How far can the farmer move north and produce? What areas are open to 
him? 


- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, at the present time there is nothing 
the matter with the climate in relation to production in the north country. 
That is within limits, of course. They have a shorter growing season, but 
we know some future land areas where the soil is suitable for agriculture. 
There may be pockets. There is one I think in the Yukon a little further 
north which has a little agricultural experimental farm. It has two pigs on it 


I know. But generally speaking, the estimate of the department is that there 
» 4 
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are about two million acres suitable to agriculture, which is not a large acreage 
as you know compared to the great undeveloped areas of the Peace river and 
some areas in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and British appear which will 
be opened for development. 

I have not the figures of lndeveloped farmlands in the Scribes portions 
of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, but generally speaking, one of the 
great deficiencies of our northland is the lack of agricultural land to make 
possible a large population in the north I have no way of foreseeing the 
future, though we can only speculate that it is more than likely that there 
will be some population around the industries. In some areas we have power 
in large surplus and you can see a relatively large population developing around 
the processing in certain industrial complexes. The weakness of that, of course, 
is that you are removed from the agricultural areas that which makes possible 
the most efficient industrial complex. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If I may add, Mr. Minister, perhaps I have a more intimate 
interest in the possibility of agriculture in the Yukon. Agriculture, as with 
energy, is one of those natural resources which we feel should perhaps be 
subject to the same approach in taking inventory as any other natural resource. 
At the moment, there is estimated to be anywhere between 150,000 to 500,000 
acres of arable land in the Yukon, and that which is arable is quite a fruitful 
source of agricultural product. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I thank the hon. member for the suggestion. 


Mr. MARTEL: In the province of Quebec I am also interested in the situation 
concerning our northern development and I understood from the minister’s 
remarks yesterday and today that no agreement has been made or signed with 
the province of Quebec although, of course, there have been some kind of 
agreements reached, but not signed, by his department with seven other 
hath caus 

Can the minister tell us if inquiries have been made by the province of 
Quebec for the development of northern roads and, if not, would his department 
be ready to contribute a share with a group of mining companies that would 
like to open up a northern road development in a certain section to the extent 
mentioned, that is one-third by the federal government, one- third by the 
province and one-third by the companies interested. 


_ Mr. ROBICHAUD: Duplessis will chase them out. 


Mr. MARTEL: If it will help, I remember that some contribution in this 
respect was made before the war, between 1936 and 1939, in regard to the gold 
rush around the Val d’Or area. The roads that were built were’'on such a 
basis. After the war there were bush roads and it was made into one district 
north of my town of Amos, where the federal government contributed one- 
third. A winter road was built over to Bachelor lake. There was a short- 
lived gold boom there for four days and I think the federal government, 
then contributed with the province and companies interested on a one-third 
basis. Now, I understand there is a question of cooperation that was underlined 
by Dr. Leduc. There has been more cooperation. In this particular case would 
‘the government be interested if the companies asked? 


The CHAIRMAN: A great many of your questions concern details. I hope 
you do not mind if the minister does not go into details. ~ 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I can only repeat that at the present time 
the federal government or my department at least has offered to the provinces 
four or five different types of agreements dealing with forests, that they can 
sign on a voluntary basis. In addition we have forest access roads, and the 
other dealing with camp ground and picnic sites. Then there is the type of 
proposal we have been discussing here, the roads resources program, which is 
offered to all provinces on a voluntary basis. The two qualifications are (a) if 
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the road is through a virgin area and if you are agreeable to opening up the 
tountry, we will pay half, with the province; and the second part of the offer 
|s (b) if any area which has promise of actual development by a private com- 
pany is proposed, if it is as an access road to other virgin resources or to any 
ther well-known lines of communication, we will consider going in on a one- 
hhird, one-third basis. That offer is open and we would be happy if the prov- 
jnces would come in with us on any of these propositions. 


| The CHairMAN: I hope you explore that question when we ae to the item — 
Bader consideration, as this applies to other members. . 


Mr. HarpiE: I think we could go on to the main item. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, if we could have available for the committee 
ome statistics from your department on the scarcity of certain natural re- 
ources in other countries, resources that we have available, and probably 
some further information as to what natural resources are now being sub- 
stituted by synthetic products. Probably it would not be necessary to give us 
‘ull details—just the government policy. Perhaps you could elaborate a little 
bit more for the information of the members in respect of your research on 
iechnological programs. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Before the minister answers that Gnetien would it be 
2Ossible for the members of the committee to obtain copies of the Paley 
report, or a copy? 

| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think what we might be able to do is find 
put from the library how many copies they have. Our department just has the 
pne copy. It is being passed around like mad now. I would be reluctant to 
‘urn over that one copy. There are five volumes to it and it is an American 
report; but I would suggest that if any committee member wanted to look at 
t that volume 2, which gives this deficiency aspect of the strategic metals and 
the energy resources, would be the volume to look at. 


nformation of the committee by compiling a list of strategic metals and min-— 
arals that shows at least the American position; in other words, making avail- 
able some of the items of the Paley report. The only thing I am going to say 
as a demurrer here is that it takes a bit of time to collect this. I would have 
liked to have it in the form of charts so I could show you graphs of demand 
and supply. From this we could all speculate as to when the situation would 
come in Canada that there would be a shortage of these things, and before 
that time we could have everything ready to take advantage of that situation. 

| That was my first hope, and I asked for this from one of my own staff 
about a month ago. I spoke to him about a week ago and at that time it was 
not ready. It is quite a bit of research. We will make an effort to get the main 
points out. What we could do is take out the relevant portion of the Gordon 
commission, which deals with the same subject from the Canadian point of 
view, and put it in with the American and it would give you some information 
of this sort. 

Now there are certain publications put out to which I would like to refer 
the committee. There was one put out by one of the banks last week. They 
put out a statement showing a circular graph of all the minerals in Canada— 
at least all the minerals that are needed in the world today—and what propor- 
tion was produced in each country. That would be the type of background 
information from which a serious-minded student in this whole problem of 
resources needs in the future, would gain some information. 

I think I can say, Mr. Chairman, that we will try to get at least a summary 
of the information that you wanted. maybe do a mimeograph job on it and 
make it available to each member of the committee. Would that be satis- 
factory? It will not be until the end of the committee. 


The chairman made a proposition that our department might add to the - : 
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Mr. PAYNE: I have three administrative questions. With relation | 
your question on the bank circular, which bank is that? . : 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will have to get that information for yo 

Mr. PAYNE: Could you advise us when we will have an opportuni 
to pick one up? wee a 

Is it possible to have a small map available for the members of tl 
committee? It would be very handy for reference. 

The third question is probably answered also. I was wondering if the! 
was any liaison undertaken at this time to see that if possible our meetin; 
should not converge with the other committee meetings. JI-am finding 
difficult to attend two or three at the same hour. Is there any liaison betwee 
the different committees? : 


The CHAIRMAN: There will be. It is going ‘to be difficult, I may sa 
to the members of this committee, to avoid conflict. Most of us are on thre 
or four committees and I find that I, as a chairman in this committee, wi 
have to be relieved from one or two. But we will do the best we can. It ma 
be that we will have to sit earlier in the morning. . 


“Mr. Payne: Is it possible to sit on days other than Tuesdays an 
Thursdays? 


The CHAIRMAN: Thursday might be considered. We thought to begi 
with if we had these two meetings, Monday and Tuesday of this week-— 
Wednesday is caucus. Thursday is the junior meeting of the estimates com 
mittee and, of course, Friday we sit at eleven o’clock in the morning. A 
you know, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom will be here thé 
morning. We will do the best we can. However, I feel I must tell th 
members of this committee that there will have to be some overlapping. W 
_ cannot avoid it. That has been the pratice since I have been in the house. 

There is another statement you made yesterday, Mr. Minister, abou 
which some of the members have asked me. You made a statement tha 
there were some changes in oil regulations. Could you elaborate on that? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): Before I answer that question, each mem 
ber received a copy of the Department of Northern Affairs and Nationa 
Resources report. It is this yellow book and at the back there is a ver 
fine map of Canada. It should be in your estimates committee file. It doe 
give you the centres of activity and it will be very useful in examining th 
estimates here. If some of you care to look into it, you will find there i 
very useful information in the report itself that would add considerably t 
your skill in questioning the minister and his officers. It would also giv 
you possibly the answers to a lot of the questions ordinarily asked. I sugges 
that you look at this document and bring it along with you each time. Thi 
map is on the back, and if you had an hour to spend some evening you coult 
go through the report. It can be gone through in an hour. 

In answer to the chairman’s suggestion about our regulations, if | 
elaborate on that a bit further I think that I had better approach it thi: 
way. When I came into the department one of the first things I looked a 
was the oil regulations dealing with the territories. I found out that there 
was a wider discrepancy in those regulations as compared to those whict 
had evolved in the four western provinces in the last six or seven years. <A; 
members will agree the oil industry was brand new to Canada. A great dea 
of adjustment had to be made and is still being made by the provincia 
governments in each of these four western provinces to handle the oil anc 
gas in their areas. So much for that point. 

The second point was that if we are going to try to get oil companies 
interested in spending many millions of dollars in the more expensive de- 
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elopment in the north, then we have to make certain that the regulations 
re such that there is an incentive given to attract the pioneer discovery 
ype of company, and at the same time to do something which the previous 
2gulations did not do, and that is to guarantee that the people of Canada, 
cting in trust for the future provinces in the north should see that as Puch 
s possible of that oil and gas wealth gets into public hands. 

And it was with those thoughts in mind that we started to amend the oil 
ssulations. Last September 23 the oil companies were notified that any 
iture permits granted in the territories would have to be subject to the new 
ssulations, whenever they were promulgated. Now, we have been working 
1 this all during the winter. We have consulted one government of western 
anada through the official level for expert advice. We have checked the 
sgsulations of all the other provinces. We have looked at the recommended 
7pe of regulations suggested by the mines minister’s conference on such 
I regulations. We have had conferences with the Canadian Petroleum 
ssociation. We have asked all interested parties for any suggestions they may 
ave. We have had groups,of people down here making representations, and 
re have tried to produce a series of regulations which will achieve these two 
urposes, firstly of giving the incentive to explore in the north, and secondly 
» get the widest, the greatest possible, share within the limits of economics in 
lis northern area. Quite frankly, the objective that I shot for in these regula- | 
ons was to see that half of the oil and gas would remain in the hands of the 
ublic. 

There has been no dissatisfaction suggested by the oil company, and the © 
nly question was how could we give extra incentive to the exploratory 
ctivities of the first company which establishes a field. Because once one 
ympany comes in and establishes a field, they have put all the money of 
x<ploration into the area. If you do not make it possible for them to get 
ifficient land in return for the amount of money they have spent for discovery, 
1ere is no incentive for them to be in first. The other fellows who crowd in 
fterwards sit and watch him spend his money and they benefit with little 
r no expense. | 

That is not an easy problem. I hope the hours that have been spent on 
lis in the department will be well repaid in getting things going in the north. 
Then we come to this item I would hope that somebody would ask questions 
pout why, with the surplus of oil at the present time in North America, we 
10uld be interested in finding more reserves. That is a question I would like 
» handle in detail, and I was hoping to get these regulations out in the next 
juple of weeks. I thought we had them ready last week but there is a new 
roposal that looks interesting, and we are looking at that now. I would hope 
iat within two or three weeks the regulations will be ready for the approval 
f the cabinet. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed, if any of you happen to have mislaid 
1is annual report for 1956-57 of the department, if you let me or the clerk 
now, we will see that you get an extra copy. Are there others available? 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, for fifty cents. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Are we prepared to proceed to the next item? 

Mr. Harvie: We are on the general item. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 266, Departmental administration. 

Mr. Harpie: The estimates have gone up somewhat. I see an increase 
f nine in the staff. 

Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppelle): Which page are you on? 

Mr. Harvie: Page 402. I see an increase of nine in the staff. I wonder 
That they are. . 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Quwidnoeliey: I can give you & general answer, and 
detailed answer in a minute. The increase in staff from 145 to 154 I thi 
is evidence of the work load carried at the administration level in the depa: 
ment, and I would say frankly to the committee that if we are to carry out tl 
accelerated development program which I have been talking about, that y 
would have to be prepared in the next year’s estimates for more increases. 
would quote you rough figures, if I may, speaking from memory, that in 
three-month period roughly, April, May and June of last year, the number 
letters handled by the administration section ran to roughly 76,000. I : 
using that three-month period as a criterion. In the next three months 
jumped to 117,000, and I think we are setting a new record almost every day 

This only indicates, I think, the tremendous work load because of tl] 
tremendous interest that there is in this development program that has be 
thrown on the department. This increase of nine is not enough to do the j 
It is not a question of a department making itself larger or growing at a fast 
rate than any other department; it is a question of this being a policy 
the government; and in those branches of the government that are carryi 
out this policy research, we have to be prepared for staff increases. 

Now, I think you will find the increases here generally are in the purchasi 
and administration sections. These are the increases that make up most 
the nine. 

Mr. HarpigE: I think you have answered my question, as far as that go 
but I was wondering in this section if there is no education department set 
separately. Does this branch, the departmental administration, include anyo 
from the education branch? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. This has been tabled in the house a 
does not go into personnel. 

Mr. Harvie: It is an increase of $60,000. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes; personnel will have jumped up co 
siderably in the supplementaries, and the process of expanding the administr 
tion to handle this program is not finished yet. I have not the supplementar:! 
here, but there is an increase there. a 

Mr. HaArpiE: Yes, I think it is for salary only in the administration bran 
There is a salary increase of $29,440. That is as a result of a further incree 
in staff in the administration branch. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : Yes, in the supplementaries there is a su 
stantial further increase in staff. 

Mr. HARDIE: Over and above what was shown? f 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, over and above what was shown. 
answer to your question on the numbers, the supplementaries will show | 
increase of four in the administration, and the balance will be in northe 
administration. 

Mr. Harvie: That is a separate item. 

. Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): Yes, that is a separate item, for a total 
37. That was the last figure. That is going up in the supplementaries. 

Mr. RoBIcHAuD: Could we have a clarification there? Are we on 266 or t 
first group for 1956, 1957 and 1958? . 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 266, Mr. Robichaud. 

Mr. AIKEN: I have one question, Mr. Chairman. I see where one editor: 
information division has been discontinued in 1958. Is there a replacement « 
that one? Is there someone else taking those duties? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My deputy informs me that at is a phe 
of reclassification. They have just moved up in their class. 
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Mr. AIKEN: The same person is in the same job? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
Mr. Rosicuaup: On this agreed item, Mr. Chairman, there is $5,000, which 
the same amount as last year for professional and special services. Would 
le minister elaborate on these special services? 


_ Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): This is one of the more important questions 
policy in handling staff. The $5,000 is put in there so that you can go out asa. 
inister or a deputy and hire people under contract to provide a specific pro- 
ssional service on which you would not wish to put a man on a full-time 
sis I should like to use that item much more widely than it is presently 
sed. That is where the discussion of policy comes in. 

We also have items under several branches. We are trying to do this because 
is obviously to our advantage, so-that if we have a problem that the depart- 
ent cannot handle, instead of putting in a staff to handle that problem on a 
1-time basis, we may go out and hire an individual or a consulting firm to 
ve you that information on a fee or contract basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with item 267, gentlemen? Is it agreed 
at this item 266 is approved? 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 266 is agreed to. We will pass on to item 267. 
267. Northern Research Co-ordination Centre, including a Grant of $10,000 to the 

Arctic Institute of North America: and an amount of $10,000 for grants in aid of northern 

research subject to allocation by the Treasury Board, $89,302. 

Mr. RopicHaupD: Now, Mr. Chairman, on item 267 could the minister give 
; some details of the operation of this Research Co-ordination Centre and 
so for how many years has it been in operation, and have any reports been 
ade on the operation of this co-ordination centre? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is vote dealing with the details of 
is co-ordination centre which I only get in the form of final reports. I cannot 
iswer the question but, would it be all right, Mr. Chairman, if my deputy 
uld answer for me? . 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
sources): In answer to Mr. Robichaud’s question the first part of which 
as, I believe, how long this organization has been in existence. Well, it was 
st established in 1955, the first year being 1955-56. The reason for its 
tablishment was that under the act which the minister read yesterday, the 
inister is responsible for consideration of various problems that may be of 
sistance in connection with difficult problems in the north, in northern x 
velopment and so forth. There are many organizations that go in to operate 
e Defence Research Board. The National Research Council does control this 
vision of building research, and there aré other agenties. But it was found 
at there was a considerable area of activity in which there was no specific 
ganization doing any particular work and there were often problems that 
d to be gone into in order to answer-certain questions. So this organization 
us set up. As you will see from the size of the vote, it is very small. It is 
t primarily to do its own research so much as it is to find out what problems 
ere are, or to deal with the problems that exist. If it can get other 
Zanizations to do this, that is what it does. 

For instance, on a problem of building research we can turn to the 
vision of building research of the National Research Council. In certain 
1er cases, it might turn. to the wild life services and see that a certain 
utter is looked into. The kind of thing that it has done, for example, is to 
ace a contract with a qualified person to investigate consequences of the 
iployment at, say, Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories resulting from 
> DEW line going in there. It was primarily an Eskimo hunting community. 
that area we found malnutrition, something which you would not expect. 
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But these women and children have not been able to accustom | themse 
to, or cope with our food. So this malnutrition problem has to be solve 
some way. ; . : “ 

We have also run into other problems. We have been confronted 1 
violence in certain parts of the north and one of the questions is why? W 
is wrong? What is leading to this situation in certain parts of Keewe 
We have had a study made there which the Royal Canadian Mounted Pc 
has found quite helpful. In that record certain other studies were made s 
as agricultural possibilities. In certain places there is a wide range of th: 
that do not particularly fall into any research organization, other than 1 
and this is a sort of catapult to get things done and that are necessary tc 
done in northern administration. 


Mr. RogBicHAuD: I notice there is only $2,500 for travelling expen 
Is this centered in Ottawa or is it at different centers. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The center is in Ottawa, here. The staff is very sma 
about five people, I think. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: It says eleven here. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That includes the part-time positions. Several of tt 
positions are part-time positions which are filled in the summer for partici 
projects. The permanent staff is a very small one. You mentioned the travel] 
expenses being $2,500 but you will notice in the details there is an item 
travelling expenses, field investigations, which is $2,500 followed by an item 
travelling expenses of $2,000. Then under grant in aid there may be costs 
travel in these grants so that travel may be quite a substantial part in : 
way or another. 


Mr. Harpige: I should like to ask Mr. Robertson if these reports of 
investigations that are carried on by this branch, or are coordinated in 1 
branch, are available to the public? . . 


Mr. ROBERTSON: In most cases, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing secret ab 
them. In most cases they are not printed because they are usually repc 
for a specific administrative purpose and the cost of printing is usually not g« 
into. But I cannot think of any place where there is one that is secret ¢ 
should not be made available. 


Mr. HARDIE: How many reports have been made by the departmental st 
since the department started? I am not talking about these others. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I could not speak with certain knowledge but I would : 
it was somewhere between five and eight a year. 


Mr. HARDIE: So, a member of the committee could, if he wished, go over 
your office and a report could be made available to him. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We would have no objection at all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Has this been active so far as Yukon affairs are concernec 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am trying to think, Mr. Chairman, at the moment if thi 
have been actual projects in the Yukon. I cannot think of any offhand, Most 
them have arisen in connection with the Eskimo administration and they ha 
been in the true Arctic. As Mr. Nielsen knows, there are only some 33 Eskin 
in the Yukon. So this problem does not hit that area very much. 

Mr. Harpig: The amusing thing to me is that it costs $52,000 in salaries, a 
a total of $89,000 is spent; so, outside of salaries we have a figure of $37,0 
spent by the department, $20,000 of which is just a matter of writing chequ 
in grants to northern research, any department of northern research, and t 
other to the Arctic Institute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: This is far more than writing cheques, if I may say . 
When a grant in a department is given it is not simply a matter of saying, “Y 
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0k like a nice person, you might do a good job.” As a check, it takes a good 
eal of work to outline what project is wanted. The grants in aid are frequently 
lmost indistinguishable for having an employee on the staff. It is just a differ- 
ace in method, but usually the same amount of work goes into it. 


._ Mr. Harpie: Are these people from outside the department, who do this 
ork? 

_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

— Mr. Harvie: For $20,000? - 

— Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


_ Mr. Harpir: Which leaves the rest of the staft the $52,000 for salaires. By 
ieir own efforts the department spends, let us say, $17,000. That is all that 
; spent by this department, and it costs you $52,000. - 


Mr. AIKEN: They are careful with their money. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There“is another function that does not appear in the 
tle to this. This title changes from time to time. This Northern Research Co- 
rdination Centre is also the secretariat for an inter-departmental committee 
hich is the advisory committee on northern development. It is a committee 
1at reports to the Minister of Northern Affairs and tries to bring about a 
sordination of questions that relate to the north and advise the minister on 
iatters affecting the north in all departments. This committee meets once a 
ionth and is at the deputy minister level. The secretariat for that committee 
part of this organization. A second part of this organization runs the entire 
orthern library of the department and tries to be an information center on 
orthern questions for government agencies generally. We do not have two 
orthern libraries. We have one, and one northern information center, and that 
ymes under this. So that these two functions are apart altogether from the 
search co-ordination that does not appear in the title, and research is. a 
irther function on top of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if it would not be of some 
lvantage to the committee if you just talked about the thing in general. In 
sneral, if you knew precisely what was going on and also the form of these 
‘ofessional contracts we have been signing. I think I can take one example. 
nere is an expedition going up to Ellesmere Island in connection with the 
ternational geophysical year. The planes are moving in there. We seized the 
yportunity to send an anthropologist in there to do a job that should be done 
the collecting of information about our country and we were able to get 
p-notch anthropologists to send in eae and to bring them back for a total of, 
think, $3,000. 

Ordinarily, to send an expedition to find out this information from an 
ea as far north as Ellesmere Island it would probably have cost between 
‘0,000 and $40,000. So that by this technique of coordinating our efforts in 
is particular case with Mines and Technical Surveys, we are doing most of the 
ork for the international geophysical year. We are getting the services of 
ree departments for a total cost of $3,000. This information is invaluable 
us. It may very well be another generation before we ‘get the opportunity of 
nding another man into this area. 

Mr. HarDIE: Does this not come under the national museum? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It comes under two places. I was going to 
ve you another example of that one. There is another one—I have just lost 
ack of it—I see the submissions and forget the details. Let us take this 
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question of archaeology. It is always a matter of criticism by intellectual peor 
who see great tragedies unfolded in Canada among all these areas, ng th 
should be explored for archaeological information. 

Mr. Harvie: Is not that carried down age! the national museum brats 
of your department? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, but the northern end, if it is connect 
with northern research and any information on the Arctic, comes under the tv 
items. 


Mr. HARDIE: I see. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is the item agreed to, gentlemen? 
Item 267 agreed to. 


_The CHAIRMAN: We now come to item 268. I shall not need to read tk 
item as you all have copies of the estimates. ” 


268. To provide for contributions to the Provinces, pursuant to agreements entered 
into or to ke entered into, with ‘the approval of the Governor in Council, by Canada 
with the Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the amounts confirmed by the Prov- 
inces os having been spent by them for Campground and Picnic Area Developments, 
$1,000,000. 


—— 


Mr. RoBerceE: Is the minister able to get the breakdown of that $1 milli 
dollars to each of the provinces? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I made an announcement in the hou 
last January regarding the campground and picnic area developments. V 
estimated at that time that it would cost us in the neighbourhood of $1 milli 
for this program; but this is divided into two fiseal years. One of the purpos 
of the program was to help relieve the unemployment. One of the conditio 
was that 50 per cent of the money spent would go into labour. Now, I have ju 
been informed that $491,000 was actually spent in the last fiscal year in tl 
‘months of January, February, March and April, actually spent in six mont} 
In the time that program has continued—and it ended on May 31, about tv 
weeks ago—while I have not received all the bills, it is estimated the amour 
including our half contribution, will be roughly $600,000. This vote calls f 
$1 million. At the time these estimates were prepared, of course, we had | 
information as to the amount spent. 


Mr. HARDIE: This just includes the picnic grounds in the national pase 


Mr. HaMILton (Qu’Appelle): This is a special program which w 
announced last January. 


Mr. Harpie: Has this something 3 do with the road clearing in the nor 
too? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, these. are camp-ground picnic sit 
which we set along well-recognized highways. We built these sites in reasonah 
proximity to the highway and used 50 per cent labour during the months 
January to the end of May. For the last fiscal year, for which we recelv 
amounts, we paid out $491,000—that is the last fiscal year. But in the 
estimates which. we are discussing under vote 268 it shows “To provi 
contributions to the provinces”. We have no information as to what tf! 
provinces could do during this period. Up until the end’ of May we did n 
know what the cost would be because the bills would not come in until lat 
on, sO we put in a round figure of $1 million. Now I believe that the estimat 
amount that we will be’ required to spend under this vote is $600,000. Ther 
fore there will be a total amount over the two fiscal years of approximate 
$1.1 million. 


Mr. HArRpDIE: Over the two fiscal years? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
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Mr. Ropicuaup: In line with the question asked by Mr. Roberge, what 
rovinces are participating in this scheme and is provincial autonomy well 
reserved in respect of picnic sites? : 


Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): We have absolutely nothing to do with the 
tes except insure that they simply come into close proximity to the highways, 
ad that 50 per cent of the money for the sites be for labor costs. In some 
‘eas More work has been done in five minutes than has been done for the last 
) years in other areas. One province alone has put 60 to 70 miles of roads in 
mnnection with the program and I think you will find that, for the amount of 
oney that the federal government has put out in this item, we have provided 
ie people of Canada travelling our highways one of the great things for the 
‘eatest pleasures—to be able to stop and take some rest and enjoyment along 
ese roads. My personal wish is that this program should continue; but it 
as announced only as an emergency and I think all the provinces in some 
ay or other indicated a wish that we should continue the program. However, 
want here at this time to consider what we are going to do in the future. 


Mr. PAYNE: The amount already spent is off this, is it? There would be 
balance in the estimates of some $350,000. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There would be a lapsing balance in this 
2m of $400,000, unless of course it is decided as government policy to continue 
is program in this fiscal year up to the end of March 31. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the questions of the two members were not 
thaps fully answered. I believe you wanted to know the amount of - 
ntributions to each province. Does the minister have that information? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Would the member be satisfied with the best 
timate we can give, because the bills are not in. 


Mr. ROBERGE: Oh yes. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It will be approximate. 


Mr. RoBercE: As long as we have the breakdown for each province, even 
ough it is approximate. . 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): We will bring it forward at the next meet- 
3. It will have to be a rough estimate of the cost until the bills are finally 
omitted. We cannot give you the exact figures. 


_ Mr. RoperceE: I will bring this question forward at the next meeting. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): In regard to this matter, I recall that last year 
> deadline was March 31 for that particular proposal regarding projects 
ich would give assistance, and that this particular program had to be 
rted by March 31. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): No, there is no connection with this, with 
rch 31. It had nothing to do with the access road program, it was just a 
nter work’s project which dealt with campground and picnic sites. We 
uld pay up for any operations up to the end of May 31. If they had started 
th some project and had not completed it, then that would be their own 
ponsibility. ; 

Mr. Martin (Timmins): March 31 only comes into this because of the 
sinning of the fiscal year. 


Mr. PucH: Just on the point of view of publicity, we have a different type 
government in British Columbia. I most definitely would like to have the 
ires respecting moneys which have been spent on these camps, and the 
tribution by the federal government. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have the assurance that we will have this at the 
‘t meeting. 
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Mr. RoOBICHAUD: I should like to verify again the question asked by é 
member previously that already over $400,000 had been spent in this year’ 
estimates. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was last year’s. That was a supplementary estimate 
Mr. RopicHaupb: So there is still $1 million for this year? 


Mr. HamiILtTon (Qu’Appelle): I will just go over that again. In announcing 
this program I used a rough estimate of $1 million. We estimated that hal: 
of this would go into the stimulation of jobs. Roughly half a million hat 
been spent up to the end of March and it looks as though there will be ad- 
ditional estimates for the months of April and May of $600,000, which is < 
total for this program of approximately $1.1 million. But there still remains 
in the vote $400,000 in case the government decides to renew the policy ir 
the next fiscal year. That is this fiscal year. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. PucH: Would there be a measure of unemployment not picked up bx 
other industry? Will we be going ahead with this roadside park plan? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that is something like this: 
That we did do a winter work project which ended on May 31. I have intimate¢ 
that all the provinces would like to see it. Most of the provinces who have spoke 
to me would like to see it continued on some basis and this matter is now unde 
-eonsideration by the governnient. That is as far as I can go at this stage o 
policy because it is not in review here. A question was asked by someone her 
on employment. 


Mr. Harvie: I was wondering if the minister could tell us the number o 
people that were employed up to the end of March and, at the same time, is he 
satisfied that 50 per cent of the money that was spent went into labour? : 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister has given the committee the assurance tha 
he will have more information in reply to questions asked by various member 
if that information is brought down to the next meeting. 

Mr. HARDIE: We can leave this item until tomorrow, if you want, or es 
next meeting. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think in answer to this ears thing, w 
assured ourselves by very complete examination that 50 per cent of the mone 
went into labour. Now, as to the numbers that were employed, we can onl; 
estimate. I was speaking to one of the ministers of Ontario recently and hi 
admitted on the combined access roads forest program, that in their provinei 
between 2,000 and 3,000 were employed and I have not any breakdown fron 
him. My original estimate in the house was that the total of all these program 
of work, the parks work, the camp grounds, picnic sites, and the forest acces 
road program, would total some place between 5,000 and 8, a and I still hold te 
that estimate. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): I am as guilty as anyone else in neglecting ti 
mention my name. I am Mr. Martin from Timmins. I was wondering for th 
benefit of the reporters if we could give our name more often. It would make i 
easier for them. 3 | 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you came in yesterday we all agreed that that shoul 


be the practice. Thank you very much. Now, gentlemen, if you are all agreed 
we will adjourn, and item 268, will be taken up again at our next meeting 
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xxpect that we can complete that item and then proceed to have a statement 
ym the minister regarding the national parks branch. After the minister 
mpletes his statement, then we will ask for questions and any statements that 
y member would like to make. ; 

I would like to ask the steering committee if it would be satisfactory to 
u to meet in my office today at four o’clock. Is that all right with you 
*, Mitchell? 


Mr. MITCHELL: Yes. 
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_ Members present: Messrs. Coates, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
~ndlock, Hardie, Korchinski, MacRae, Martel, Martin (Timmins), Martineau, 
| Lennan, Muir, (Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, 
| gh, Robichaud, Stearns and Woolliams—(18). 
is : | 
i In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
sources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; and Messrs. R. G. 
Woertson, Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; 
pA. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister; J. R. B. Coleman, Director, 
tional Parks Branch; B. I. M. Strong, Chief, National Parks Division; G. L. 
ott, Chief, Engineering Services, National Parks Branch; A. J. H. Richardson, 
‘tional Historic Sites Division: and K. M. Turner, Chief Accountant, National 
irks Branch. - 
| The Chairman presented the first report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 


‘ i 


d Procedure, as follows: : | 

b Your Subcommittee recommends that the Main Committee meet as follows: 
ee On Mondays, June 16, 23 and 30 at 10.30 a.m., and on Tuesdays, 
June 17, 24 and July 1 at 9.00 a.m.; 


On motion of Mr. Woolliams seconded by Mr. MacRae. 


_ Resolved,—That the foregoing report of the Subcommittee be concurred in. 


Item 268 of the Main Estimates 1958-59 of the Department of Northern 
fairs and National Resources was further considered and approved. 

“ On the estimates of the National Parks Branch, the following were called, 
umely, Items 269 to 275 inclusive of the Main Estimates 1958-59 and Items 
0 to 583 of the Supplementary Estimates, for the fiscal year ending March 
; 1959. : . 

_ The Minister made a statement on the estimates of the National Parks 


anch. He and the Deputy Minister answered questions thereon, together 
ith officials of the department. 


_ At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, 
me 17, 1958. 


3 } Eric H. Jones, - 
; ; Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


2 Monpay, June 16, 1958. 
ee ein 10:30 a.m. 
The CuHarRMAN: Gentlemen I: see a quorum. 


_ The sub-committee on agenda and procedure met at four o’clock on Tuesday, 
ne 10. All members were present except Mr. Dumas .who was out of town. - 
| The sub-committee unanimously agreed to present the following as its 
st report: your committee recommends that the main committee meet on 
ndays, June 16, June 23 and June 30 at 10:30 a.m. and on Tuesday— 
now some of you will not like this—June 17, June 24 and July 1 at nine 
lock. i : 

Hon. Atvin Hami.Ton (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
sources): Why must we meet at 9:00 a.m.? 

_ Mr. PucH: We are all here at nine o’clock anyway. 


The CHarrmMaANn: Several members would like to attend the Estimates 
nmittee at 10:30 a.m. | 


_ Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman, how many members of this committee are 
mbers of the Estimates committee? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Seven. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are seven. 
Will someone move concurrence in that report? 
Mr. Woottiams: I so move. 
Mr. MacRae: I second that. 
- Agreed to. 


The CHarIrMAN: Gentlemen, I have just spoken to the minister, and I think 
view of the statement he made the other day that so many millions of 
lars had already been spent on exploration by certain companies in areas 
acted by this department, and that so many hundreds of millions of dollars 
I be spent later, that, when we come to that particular item in the estimates, 
minister will deal with that in more detail. 

Would you like to say something about that now Mr. Minister? 


Mr. Hamiton ( Qu’Appelle): I was not prepared to answer specifically at _ 
3 time. I would be prepared to give an official statement when we come to 
item of northern administration. By memory, I can give you the terms 
the oil regulations which deal with the exploratory part of the oil process 
Ag from permit to lease and so on. — 

The first term of a permit is for three years. The permittee is required to 
25 cents of work per acre during the first 18 months. He is required to do 
ther 25 cents of work per acre in the next 18 months. That means in the 
t three years a permittee is required to do 50 cents of work per acre. The 
rth year the permittee is required to do 30 cents of work per acre. During 
fifth year the permittee is required to do 40 cents of work per acre. During 
sixth year the permittee is required to do 50 cents of work per acre. By 
ing those amounts up you will find the amount of work that a permittee | 
2quired to do in a six-year period. If you multiply that figure by the number 
icres held by a permittee it will give you the total he is required to spend — 
ing that six-year period. 
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- As I understand the chairman’s suggestion, it is his wish that I put on 
record a statement showing how I arrived at that figure of $25 million or mc 
To do that I would have to get the figures from the department and do 
multiplication work in respect of each permit. Would that be satisfactory? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you also give us the names of the companies? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Yes, I could give you a mimeographed sh 
with the names of the companies and the number of acres they have taken ¢ 
I could also include in that statement the amount of the deposits and the amor 
of the fees, if that would be satisfactory. 


Mr. RoBicHAuD: That list has been made available to some members, has 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It has been made available to the press 
and on, since last fall. It may have been made available to members. I vy 
make it available now. There is no secrecy about it. 

Mr. KinptT: Does the statement cover all minerals? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, it covers just oil and gas permits. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are on item 268. 


‘Item 268. To provide for contributions to the provinces pursuant to agreements entered © 
into, with the approval of the governor in council, by Canada with the provinces of amounts 
equal to one-half of the amounts confirmed by the provinces as having been spent by 
them for compground and picnic area developments ........... cece ceeccecccuceee $1,000,000 


The CHAIRMAN: You may deal with items 266, 267 and 268. You 


invited to ask questions and make general observations in respect to th 
items. 


Mr. RopicHaupD: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourned at the last. meet 
the minister was asked to supply the total expenditures, by provinces, in resp 
of item 268 for the construction of roads to picnic sites. Are those figu 
available now? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. : 


Mr. Chairman, I have just two copies here. I hope that one copy will 
sufficient. I can read out the figures. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Could I have a look at that statement? There may 
some questions to be asked in respect of it. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is a statement in respect of the ca: 
grounds and picnic areas program broken down by provinces from January 
to May 31. This covers the end of one fiscal year and the beginning of anotl 
fiscal year. 

The first column of figures which I will give you is the provincial clai 
paid in respect to provincial expenditures from J anuary 2 to March 31; tha’ 
the end of the last fiscal year. I will read these figures slowly. 

Newfoundland, nil; Nova Scotia, $556.60; New Brunswick, $3,233. Is it 
right if I drop the cents from these figures? 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Yes. 

.Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Prince Edward Island, nil; Ontario, $237,0 
Manitoba, $27,211. | 


Mr. Payne: What is that figure again please? Sees | 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Manitoba, $27,211; Saskatchewan $16,3: 
Alberta, $39,485; British Columbia, $167,771, making a total of $491,650.51. 


Mr. MacRar: Could we have that total again please? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The total again is $491,650.51. , 
The next column contains the provincial estimates for the period Apri 


to May 31. These are estimates made by the provinces for the beginning 
this present fiscal year up to May 31. 
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. Newfoundland, $40,000; Nova Scotia, no estimate received yet, New Bruns- 
rick, $25,000; Prince Edward Island, no estimate received yet; Ontario, $253,000; | 
lanitoba, $63,000; Saskatchewan, $24,950; Alberta, $91,030; British Columbia, 
100,000 making a total of $596,980. bcc 

| I have another table here listing the probable total federal contribution to 
e provinces. This table is based on the acceptance of those figures, rounding 
em out. Some of these figures are higher than those I just gave. I will give 
pu these figures if you wish as it will make sense in regard to the final table. 
_ Newfoundland, $40,000; Nova Scotia, a question mark. We have not been 
ple to estimate that because we have not got their estimate in yet. New 
unswick, $28,000; Ontario, $490,000; Manitoba, $90,000: Saskatchewan, 
11,000; Alberta, $130,000; British Columbia, $268,000, making a total of 
087,000. Obviously these are just the totals of the two first columns rounded 
it. The last column is the probable total of the provinces’ expenditures. This 
eans, in effect, our total and the provincial total added together; Newfound- 
nd $80,000, Nova Scotia, question mark, New Brunswick $56,000, Ontario 
180,000, Manitoba $180,000, Saskatchewan $82,000, Alberta $260,000, British 
dlumbia $536,000, or a grand total of $2,174,000. 


| Mr. Pucu: Are there absolutely no strings attached to the province on 
at; that is, the provinces do the work and we pay half the shot. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The only limitations are, that fifty per cent 
_the money will go into labour and that they be within reasonable distance 
a highway, or that the location be a logical place for a picnic ground. I think 
at there is another provision or two of a minor nature. As long as they make 
statement from their own auditor that these are the expeditures, we accept 
em. 

_ Mr. KorcHINSKI: Are these contracts given to individual contractors? 


4 Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The matter is handled completely by the 
Ovince and we accept their auditor’s report. 


| Mr. Payne: Are there any specific requirements at all before these are 
pablished? An illustration is water. There are a number of roadside parks 
vere water facilities are not provided. 


_ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I made it very clear last year that in our 
gency in getting this program under way, because it had such a high labour 
ntent and could be done in the wintertime we did not specify any particular 
teria, except those I have mentioned. 


_ Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, it appears from this report at least some 
the Atlantic provinces took very little advantage of this agreement. I 
tice also the complete absence of the province of Quebec. Could the minister 
ite whether or not there has been any correspondence with the province of 
lebec in this respect, and has the province of Quebec any intention of co- — 
erating, for a change? 


_ Mr. Hamiton (Qw’Appelle): The only correspondence is a letter I wrote 


‘the premier of the province of Quebec which was put into the records of 
nsard last session. I received no reply to that letter. \- 


_ Mr. Harvie: Mr. Benidickson asked in the house the other day if a road 
mm Kenora to Minaki was included in the Ontario share. Could you tell me if 
S was included? 3 | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The question Mr. Benidickson asked me in | 
> house referred to our “roads to resources’? program, which is not the same 
this camp and picnic site program. | ‘ij 
_ Mr. Harvie: I have a clipping here I just received from the office. It is ~ 
slipping from the Kenora paper and it says: “Work on Minaki and forest 
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access roads started.” My understanding is that the work started on this rc 
some time shortly after the first of February and, I think, the work stopy 
shortly after March 31. Sri 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask for yc 
guidance. We have three types of cooperative arrangements with the province 
one deals with camp ground picnic sites which we are now discussing, anotl 
deals with forest access roads, which could be part of what Mr. Benidicks 
is referring to, and the third deals with “roads to resources.’ My question 


shall we discuss this matter on this particular item or leave it until a separ: 
item. 


Mr. HARDIE: We can wait until the Northwest Territories item or t 
_ forestry item, if you like. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Are there any other questions? 


Item agreed to. 


NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 


The CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen we have before us the part of the m: 


estimates which concerns items 269 to 275 and the supplementary estima 
numbered 580 to 583. : 


I will ask the minister to make a statement which will involve t 
particular item and it will include several items in the  estimat 
there are seven items under the National Parks Branch in the main estimat 


and three in the supplementary estimates. After the minister’s statement, 1 
will invite questions on any item. 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the co! 
mittee, first I would like to refer to the annual report of the Department 
Northern Affairs and National Resources dated. 1956-1957, which I hope y 
have in your files. On pages 11 to 22 of that report there is an article entitle 
“Wisdom’s Heritage—the National Parks of Canada.” It says largely what 
am going to say today, only in greater detail and probably more precisely. T] 
particular article has been made into a separate booklet which is availak 
for distribution from the parks information service. The reason I comme 
this to members is because, as I think you will find from my remarks, we | 
have a duty to the people of Canada, not only now but future generations, 
understand the philosophy of park development. | 

First of all the background of the national parks of Canada is part of t 
warp and woof of our history. In the very early days of our country the pionee 
and explorers of this great nation were struck with the superb beauty of sor 
of the areas that they crossed in their explorations and travels. Several 
them began to speak of the necessity of preserving examples of these beautif 
spots for future generations. This resulted in the formation, or setting up, 
the national parks system of Canada. 

The primary purpose of these national parks is to preserve for generatio 
in the future areas of superb national beauty which shall be ever inviolate 
the citizens of this country for the purpose that this great, beauty shall be ke 
for all generations. i 

With the setting aside of these areas of great superb beauty has come 
second reason for the parks which many of us are tempted to think is 1] 
primary purpose, in that many people of Canada and visitors from outside u 
these areas for recreation. These parks are for recreation but they are n 
primarily for recreation. That is my message to you here. . 

You as members of this committee must share with me some responsibili 
for protecting and preserving these parks for their primary purpose whi 
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E to preserve these areas in their pristine beauty. .At the same time, we have 

meet the needs of our citizens and visitors from outside our country for 
>creation and therefore, to sum it up, the minister in charge of this department 
d particularly his parks branch have the responsibility of EECOpeE me the 
rious clashes of interests that do occur. 


_ I have mentioned to you the clashes of interests between the primary 
iterests of the parks in their respective locations. We see it in many forms. 
idividuals like to have private ownership in the parks. They would like 
) own a little area where they could have a summer home and because it lies 
aused, they make their requests. In the past, requests have been granted. 
ft course it leads to additional claims for more private lots. 


_ Then we come to the question of recreation, in its broader sense. 
ommercial interests see opportunities there which, if they could take 
Ivantage of them, would lead to considerable profit to themselves and their 
ssociates. They naturally ask us for concessions to take advantage of that 
oportunity. The result is that the department tends to be placed in a position 
there it is pushed, step by’step, back onto the lines that it draws in trying 
) defend the natural beauty of these park sites. 


I put this issue to you squarely that in this clash of interests that must 
0 on this with regard to the parks in their original purpose as being of 
aramount interest to this- nation, must stand with the minister and his 
epartment in helping us to defend them from this clash of interests... 


_ On the other hand, we cannot, in the interests of practical reasoning, 
mn down every one of these requests. There are certain examples whereby 
rivate interests, by using certain facilities of the park, actually improve the 
ark and these issues are always debatable. This is one type of example. 
he question of issuing hay leases on the edge of a park, such as the Riding 
fountain national park. The question that has be reconciled in the depart- . 
lent is to what extent is the grazing of domestic cattle a help or hindrance to 
1e Wild life in that park and to the beauty in the park; and I can say the 
ame thing too about the cutting of matured timber. 


In other words, in this clash of interests the parks branch must maintain 
; all times before it the clear purpose for which those parks were set up. 
t the same time it has to consider carefully the arguments for the multiple — 
se of resources, if it can be proven that the multiple resources of those 
sources do not injure in any way the primary function of the park. Now 
is clash of interests may be added to by a list of other things that happen. 


I have mentioned first recreation, secondly the use of natural resources 
1 the park area and the third one I ehould like to mention is wild life. The 
arks are, of course, the natural habitat of many forms of wild life and the 
reservation of those natural forms of wild life is part and parcel of the 
ational parks’ purpose. But where this wild life expands in number ‘and 
anders beyond the borders of the park, a real problem is placed before the 
spartment and the clash of interests is between those farming in the near- 
y areas and the primary purpose of the park. Then a fourth clash of interest 
town sites. In two of our parks we have town sites which were there 
efore the parks were set up. These two town sites are Jasper and Banff. 
hese people have a natural right to this property and this causes a grievous 
ash between the rights of the people who live in these town sites, trying to 
shieve some measure of responsibility for their own affairs and yet not acting 
1 such a manner that the primary purposethe park—is hurt. This is 
at a-matter on which you can draw arbitrary lines. You are dealing with 
uman beings and it is a problem which I do not think is going to be too easy. 
nyway, it must be worked out on both sides with patience, tolerance and 
sion. 
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Now another type of clash of interest is that we are building highwa: 
Our parks in western Canada and to a certain degree in eastern Cana 
lie athwart the great national roads to east and west in Canada and as we a 
going to have a trans-Canada highway for instance, parks have to be open 
up off these highways and with that opening up of parks you bring, of cour: 
_ the great commercial trucks, the tremendous traffic and this brings up certe 
problems to the park. There problems are, first of all, the question of popul 
tion and visitor-rate growth. I am very perturbed over what I see in t 
figures. I have prepared for you—the department has prepared for you 
my request—several charts. This is one with which we are all familiar. 
have this chart on the easel, where you can all see it. It is a chart showi 
the rise of Canadian population from 1941 and projecting beyond the presel 
up to 1980. It is taken from the Bureau of Statistics figures and is used 
the Gordon Commission Report. This is, in all fairness, a very conservati 
estimate of Canada’s growth figures. I want you to note the rate of grow 
line to now and to 1970 and on. I mention that to you so that the significan 
of the next chart will become.clear. This next chart, No. 2, is the attendan 
in national parks shown in millions of people and over the same period of tim 
Now these are the actual attendance figures for the years up to 1957, reachi 
a figure of 4.4 million. : 


If I project this line here on the line at the attendance of the parks, 
get this increased curve for the park attendance. If we project the attendan 
in these parks, according to the American experience during the last 10 yea 
then the rate of increase would be as_ indicated by this green lin 
If we project the curve of attendance at the parks according to the populatic 


increase in Canada, this would be the curve of attendance in the parks=—th 
red line. : 


Having shown you these figures put into chart form the parks departme: 
has to decide what they are going to do. At the present time we have 
figure of 4.4 million people visiting our historic parks and our national park 
If the rate of attendance goes on as at the present, time, we can expect | 
1965, according to this chart, a figure of 7 million people who will be attendir 
these parks. Some of ls believe that with the opening up of these park are 
into virgin areas of our country that the attendance figures at these par! 
will even increase beyond the projected line drawn from the previo 
experience of park attendance. This to us suggests the minimum for whic 
we should prepare accommodation, services and amenities and it will not } 
very long in the future before we will have to have twice the facilities th: 
.Wwe have at the present time. 

I repeat again I personally believe this will exceed this amount because 
know enough about the history of our historic parks to know that the minu 
you open up a virgin area with a good roads, the attendance increases t 
leaps and bounds into that area. 

When we are discussing these votes which come in a group, I think 
would be wise for you as members of this committee to ask my department. 
Officials for details of this road program. 

You should ask them to go back to when it started and ask them to proje 
it forward in order to see what they are planning in respect to the buildir 
of roads in the national parks of Canada, because if you see this plan it wi 
give weight to my own opinion that there will be increased attendance beyon 
the factually projected curve as shown on the chart to my right. 

Let me give you some more figures in conclusion. We have at the prese! 
time 17 national parks in Canada plus Wood Buffalo national park which > 
for the herding of buffalo. 

_.. We have at the present time 19 historic parks and 500 national histor: 
sites. ts 
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Before I go on to discuss historic parks and historic sites I would like to 
ya word about the problem I have just mentioned to you, that of increased 
‘endance and what we can do in the parks department if these highways 
bring us even the increased attendance as projected by my department 
ing the figures of the last ten years. 

It is certainly obvious that if you spread your plant such as hotels, motels, 
d amusement grounds more and more into the park areas you are going to 
reaten their natural beauty. : 

- What should we do? The first thing that we have done is to set up a 
anning team in the department which will be working this year and next 
ar and the year after, because it is our estimation that it will take two or 
ree years to get the basic planning on those projects we can undertake in 
e parks which will meet.this growing demand for accommodation and still 
+ destroy the scenic beauty of the parks. 

I pose another question: that if the area of the present parks is not 
ficient, should we obtain more park areas in Canada? Should we expand 
e areas of the present parks—at great expense in some cases? What is the 
iswer? 

These are things in which I think the department would be extremely 
ded if those of you who are here would give us your points of view, 
cause it is going to be one of the big decisions of the future. 

I think I can say at this time that the park department is planning to 
amine six potential areas for national parks in the Yukon area. Perhaps 
e should send the same team into the Northwest Territories as well where 
nd is presently and cheaply available. 

- I pose this problem to you because it is essentially a decision of those of 
. at Ottawa that will be the decisive factor of whether we meet this 
emendous attendance growth or not. . 

I would like to deal just a little with why this increase of population 
tendance in parks is growing. I think we all know of the increase in wealth 
ar person. We all know the fact that highways are getting better and that 
ore and more Canadians are getting automobiles, outboard motors, boats, 
1d trailers, and that they are going on the road. We are far behind the 
srcentage per population of the United States in this regard. 

- Here we have a peculiar anomaly: that Canada, with all its great natural 
sources and scenic areas has, percentagewise, less people on the road, less 
20ple using its scenic resources than the United States. 

Therefore one would think that with the growth of per capita wealth 
. Canada and with the improved highways that—in my judgment—we are 
xing to have a tremendously increased flood of Canadians as well as Americans 
isiting our national parks. That belief is not without some foundation. 

_ In our planning we are studying such subjects as: 

1. Highways and trails’ to open up more areas of the parks without 
estroying their scenic beauty. 
~ 2. Accommodation. 

3. Township development. 

. Control of wild life. 

. Forestry. 

Recreational facilities. ‘ 
. Campgrounds. 

. Pienicking areas. 

. Utility services. 

10. Land use. 

11. Zoning. 

12. Acquisition of private land for parks. 
13. Concessions. 
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14. Taxes and charges for facilities and facitity-services. ie: 

(15. The need for new parks and the criteria for new parks. Crit 
simply means: what are the criteria that we must establish and on wt 
we will draw the line beyond which requests may not pass. 

What we would like is help on that. 

I have spoken about this with some feeling and with some deliberat 
because this question of national parks is a very vital part of our long ra 
Planning for the best use of natural resources in Canada. . 

I am just going to say a word or two about historic parks and hist 
sites because these also are our responsibility in this field. 


I think the best way I can do it is to quote a statement made by « 
of the fathers of confederation. 

I have it here. It is a statement of Joseph Howe. 
~ Mr. Pucu: Is it a radical statement? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes sir. I may add that I think it shor 
be in all our minds and hearts. . 


As Joseph Howe’s often quoted statement has it: ‘A wise nat; 
preserves its records—gathers up its monuments—decorates the ton 
of its illustrious dead—repairs its great public structures and fost 


national pride and love of country—by perpetual reference to t 
sacrifices and glories of the past...’ 


building of great architectural beauty, or of an historical] site, or historic 
park, and that they deal with it on an ad hoc basis. 

I think there should be instead of a defensive position on the part of ¢ 

to fend off all these requests—I think rather there shou 


oard composed of people selected on a voluntary basis < 


across the country 
and come out in an aggressive positive manner 


brought up for activity in the future. 
The total vot 


Mr. Coates: Could the minister break down the attendance in the differen 
national parks across Canada; or is it in the report? 


Mr. Hami.Ton ( Qu’Appelle): 
answer to that question is in the re 
on any questions of detail, the me 
to the officers of my department. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. 


My deputy minister has indicated that thi 
port. I wonder if I could ask permission tha 
mbers of the committee would inquire direc 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In this way you will get the answer faster 
d more accurately than I can give it. I have to leave now to attend a meeting 
cabinet. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like the deputy minister to put that information 
the record? 


Mr. Coates: If it is here. 


The CHAIRMAN: All the public do not receive a copy of the report. Are 
u prepared to answer that? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I could do it by referring to the table, 
pendix C, in the report at page 59, but I have the figures which are one year 
er, and perhaps they would be more suitable for the immediate purposes. 

These 1957-58 figures are the latest we have. These are only one year 
a than the figures in the annual report. 


Meals cee a US ae a gees wed ine tees 790,910 
| Cape Breton Highlands LRU gen neva ey Mame ane GP eighare aia Renee 128,397 
tae ee Gest se ese ey ahatone weer Ube org PUGH a hie: Sa 183,041 
MERAY oUte Sra ee ONC Cee nie inte 6 cy AMR ho eule We ee as 143,662 
Greoreiano bay ISslandgr o.oo oes Soa ewes OVA we Bees 26,300 
ACO A oa a eee OS eta Pei sree ettang ee Vet's Ge 222 


re, I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that Glacier has no road access at the 
esent time. 


AB ESITOS Sh git OR nee Ga ey Sean Rc Mc enc bor ae RE ae an AT A 332,024 
WOOO TI Ore ttre Sean ere Geum gh tea AT Gee are aR Remo aate Sa 347,678 
POUT OTLEVCISPOK CE otuietn silo eho oe fcey ca) aie abe ude ate he ase 39,028 
LST De | CYS £2 Te A NAC ar na ecg RD Seo ee ES Ra Se EL 591,235 
PEACE ALOT vi ral a. Soha cas Pha etoda eo laeklone vei bo Eild, We ey BS 123,280 
Porte Pat Oe TS POL Ce utd a a oy oa eet at, at al ey. bates 200,748 
mu hiding, Mountain... es 6. 8: Bh ee a Ree heed ti eevee 630,189 
Ste MIOWLONCOAI SIAN ele Ue game the er ON. ieee alle Sl Bios 59,250 
LOI CON lg Led Ga tnt at HAL a, (a a shied tw aia Yo ME Acme BOTW ON 302,872 
POLIO Monier nr abscacie tir Mae WN Cw natok ag wi. Geaiaie Wace erate 41,875 


This makes a total of 3,940,711. 
Mr. Chairman, do you wish me to go on with the historic paris? Icando ~ 
at. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have those figures? 
Mr. Coates: We might as well have them. 
_ Mr. ROBERTSON: 


Alexander Graham Bell Museum .................. 36,053 
BOERS ANNE) tal ores Ge a aieto de oe tos Belg ha oo ete we Ee - 24,052 
BOPpMsALLICIOUG. Silence mats ester ata utes tres ty So A as 15,214 
WOU ESA SOTOUT wh ciatel a ravi Nic sc hs alia whe, RA OR tS aN 13,7738 
PROTEC ALIN perm Nant beg at cick Line arses Gk ed uf as ace orale 72,965 
FORE AseH INO & Justat Pech werk ct Ye ANON PR RRL ee ae se ndighady nt 13,335 
PG ORES VOR LaCltL Is UE EN pret kccocta aha’ & teesds mei oaee bi ee Diao ieee mealie 20,705 
BSL DV LLCLOTN:, Cot igt © fra RACES ok ox erie add as Le ca ee de tN Uncle ae oa 21,197 
BONG MWICLEN OBOE rc Soke oc iS ty gos alates od ales abd a ch aerer ee be area 17,426 


and Pré may not be listed in the table because it was only acquired in the © 
tt year. The figure there is 31,362. 


PATE SOTA ON yo uae dsl st ved pe Ay oles Wi testa Peseta 134,866 
BOR OV EL ELADLUATION So citys asso hoe vat Sgt sepe eh er arenes 23,441 
RROROCE SIGCHI Otome nese ated emtise Chae aid onthe Wi sii Ay ARB Loe 1,284 


Mr. Coatres: Apparently there are three new additions. 


~ 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: Grand Pré has just recently been taken over. I do 
think that Woodside is listed in the table, but it is covered in the footnote 
the bottom. I do not know what the third one is. 


Mr. CoaTEs: There is the Alexander Graham Bell museum. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That has been established in the last three years, bu’ 
has been established as an historic park fairly recently. There are some oth 
that are just estimates because we have not the exact figures available. Bato: 
rectory may not be in the list. The old rectory at Batoche in Saskatchewan \¥ 
recently acquired, and the figure there is 800; Lower Fort Garry, near Winnip 
21,300. Fort Langley, in British Columbia is not yet established. It is be 
established this year to coincide with the British Columbia centennial. 7 
estimated figure for attendance there is 3,500. In the case for Fort Prince 
Wales, there is an estimated attendance figure of 550; Sir Wilfrid Leurie 
birth place at Quebec 4,650. Signal Hill in Newfoundland, which is not in 1 
list, has just recently been established as a national park, and the figure th 
is 500. This makes a total for the historic parks of 456,978, and the combir 
total of the national. parks and national historic parks is 4,397,689. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word about the attendar 
figures. These attendance figures are accurate as an indication of the increas 
use of the parks, but they cannot be taken at their face value as a comparis 
of the relative use of one park as compared to another. For instance, a pers 
going to Point Pelee, which is just a resort area, would normally stay a Sund 
afternoon, or a day, but he would be counted as one. A person going to Prin 
Albert national park would be more likely to stay a week or two weeks, a 
he would be counted as one. We are trying to work out some means of reduci 
the attendance to a satisfactory unit, which we regard as a tourist day. Y 
are unable to stop everybody going out and say, “How long have you be 
there?” or you will jam up your roads. You are unable to stop them eve 
time they go out to a show. We are trying to devise a way of getting a tour: 
day figure. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you add to that the percentage of visitors fro 
different provinces, and what percentage are foreign, or from the Unit 
States? ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I am told there were roughly 700,000 United Stat 
visitors last year. This would be out of a total of just over 4 million. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that an increase? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am unable to advise offhand whether or not it is < 
increase. : 


Mr. Coates: I would like to direct a supplementary question. In regat 
to the national historic parks in the eastern end of Canada, I notice that the 
_ has been quite an appreciable drop in attendance, although in looking at tk 
national parks statistics, there has been a slight increase in the differe1 
areas. Is there any explanation for this? 


Mr. RoBertson: Mr. Chairman, there are only two cases where there a1 
declines in attendance. There is a decline at Fort Beausejour. I think the declin 
there is a result of the condition of the road. This is the main highway link 
ing New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. That road was under construction las 
year. Road signs were down and it was a difficult road to travel. I am sur 
that affected the attendance there very considerably. 

Port Royal Habitation has an attendance figure which is 375 less. I d 
not know why that attendance should be down. 


Mr. MacRaE: The attendance is down in respect of Halifax Citadel. — 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The attendance at the Halifax Citadel is up. | ’ 


; 
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Mr. MAcCRAE: The figure I have here is 134, 000. It should be 234, 000, 
uld it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: ‘The figure Hould be 234,000, I am sorry. This is a 
ographical error. 

Mr. WooLiiamMs: I would like to ask a supplementary question. Follow- 
up those attendance figures, I wonder if we could have a breakdown of 
‘appropriations to the various parks in respect of attendance? 

Mr. RoBeRTSON: We could give that figure, Mr. Chairman. I can do that. 
re is one comment I would like to make in the nature of a caution in 
sect to this, and that is that these figures should not be related just to 
k attendances on the assumption that there is necessarily some relationship. 
‘ parks are in different stages of development. Some of them are in well 
eloped states, others are simply reaching the point of development. For 
ance, the Fundy national park has only been in existence for 10 years. 
re is still a good deal of capital development needed there. The Terra Nova 
ional park is not in existence at all. The Banff national park has been in 
stence for a long time. There-are differences of this kind. With those qualifi- 
ons as to the cause I could certainly give the figures. 

Mr. Woo.tLiAMs: I would like to have those figures if I may, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Anything further on the same subject? 


Mr. RopicHauD: I think it is most unfortunate at this time that the 
ister had to leave the committee after making an important statement in 
sect of national parks. It is only natural that we will have quite a few 
stions on policy of the department, and it would not be fair for us to ask 
se questions of the officials of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud, the minister will be here tomorrow to 
wer questions respecting policy. However, if you would like to go into the 
ails of the estimate now, that is quite all right. 

Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, in respect of the projected population going 
jugh these parks, do you take into account, for instance in respect of the 
iff national park, the through traffic, including trucks? Are they considered 
his graph? A good deal of the traffic would be going right ee these 
ks. I know that area very well. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. This is a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman. 
have this problem in Banff where there is through traffic. We have this 
blem in the Riding Mountain national park where No. 10 highway goes 
nugh. To some extent we have the problem in respect of the Prince Albert 
k where the highway to Lac La Ronge goes through. I suppose the Banff- 
ytenay road is used for through traffic to some extent. 

This problem does arise. It is a very difficult problem. We cannot stop 
ry car to ask if the passengers are going to stop in the park, and to ask 
sther if so, they are attending the park or just spending a night en route. 
have not been able to solve, that problem. These figures do include figures 
initial entrance if through traffic parties. If a person going through Riding 
intain got an initial ticket there I do not know whether it would be counted 
h time he went through the park or not. I am now informed that, he would 
counted each time because there is no way of sorting out these people at 
present time. We hope to get to the bottom of this problem by charging 
urist day attendance fee, which will show the attendance in a better manner. 
Mr. Pucu: Just following that up, when the No. 1 trans-Canada highway is - 
shed, will trucks going through these national parks have to pay an aye 
lal toll? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I wonder if Mr. Coleman, the director of the parks branch, 
ht deal with this question? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | ney , j 


Mr. J. R. B. COLEMAN (Director, National Parks Branch) : The situation noW 
is such that we do charge a transient motor licence, and we do provide for 


; ? 


trucking on a limited scale. Of course, when the trans-Canada highway is com- 
pleted there will naturally be through traffic. We are presently working on a 


a 


schedule of truck fees, so I am unable to give you the exact amounts. However, 
we anticipate, they will be available very shortly, because we hope that ee 
trucking will be opened up by late this fall. ae 


o- 4 
- Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, while the minister was making his statement 
he asked us to express a few opinions. I am rather anxious to do so while w : 
are considering the estimates. I feel there is a dreadful tendency, for various 
factors to pick out specific things and to saw-one factor off against another. — 
I feel that this committee’s role covers perhaps more than merely a 
review of the estimates. I am anxious to state that the only regret I have is, 
of course, that the money that is provided for national parks is not substantially 
greater. I feel very strongly that money has never been spent better in the 

- Dominion of Canada than that money being spent on the development, creation 
and operation of national parks. All we must do today is seriously look at the 


development? I am very familiar with those in the west, but in respect to those 
on the east coast I know nothing. Would it be possible for this committee to. 
visit these different areas?  / 

Before I close there is one suggestion I would like to make. I feel, there is 
a great necessity, in the future not only to look far afield for future park 
developments, but to give serious thought to the locating of parks reasonably — 
adjacent and accessible to populated areas. Those areas direly need now, and | 
will increasingly need in the future, the relaxation that is provided only in 
Canada’s great out-of-doors. 7 


q 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Payne, I think probably the question is directed to¥ 


Ss 


me. 4 
Mr. PAYNE: Yes. — ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: I may say that consideration is now being given to the ‘ 
idea that before too long an opportunity will be afforded for a trip in order q 
to better acquaint members with the future problems of not only of this de- 4 
partment but the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. As soon as an j 
announcement can be made I will be glad to communicate it to the committee. : 

Mr. PAYNE: Thank you, very much. : 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, again I want to come back to the remark _ 
I made a moment ago. It is most unfortunate that the minister had to make a | 
long statement to the committee, and then without warning and before any 
questions could be asked of him, he left this committee. I do not think that is — 
fair. 


An hon. Memper: He had to attend a cabinet meeting. 


Mr. RopicHaup: That may be true, but a committee meeting was called — 
for 10.30 this morning. 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud, if I may just interrupt you here. I gave 
you the assurance a few moments ago that the minister would deal with matters 
of policy tomorrow. As a matter of fact, as you know, he said he was attending 
a cabinet meeting. As you know, having been a member of committees for 
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"years, we appreciate the fact that there are times when ministers and important 


witnesses cannot be present. The item will be left over in order to satisfy you 


and other members of the committee in this respect. 


eae 


Mr. RopicHaup: I appreciate that explanation, Mr. Chairman, but at the 


same time I think that the statement which has been made by the minister, 
should also have been delayed. 


I have a question which has to do with the Canadian wild life services, 


which comes under the national parks department. Could the officials con- 


cerned give us any information as to the regulations concerning wild geese in 


the United States as compared with Canada? Wild geese are migratory birds 


ae a 


and they go through this country in the spring and the fall. Could we find out 
_ when the hunting’ seasons in the United States occur, and what the bag limits 


_ there are as compared to Canada? 


Soe 
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Mr. Rospertson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible to deal 


with that question later when we come to the wild life vote? We hoped this 


morning that perhaps we could deal with questions particularly in regard to 


the parks items. We did not ask our wild life officers to be here this morning. — 
Could we have questions dealing with wild life deferred until we are consider- 
ing that item, and deal this morning with questions relating to national parks 


estimates? I think that would enable us to have the appropriate officials here 
when we are dealing with the wild life vote. ; 


EN nk ae . 


~The CuHarrMAN: I think that is quite all right. 
Mr. PucH: On the expenditures for roads, does the trans-Canada highway 


- construction, for instance, come under the parks branch? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: No. 
Mr. PucH: On page 59 of the annual report of the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources there is a heading for maintenance of roads, and 


a good deal of it seems to concern trans-Canada highway construction? 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, the arrangement is that the funds for the 


construction of the trans-Canada highways comes under the trans-Canada 
highway vote in the Department of Public Works. The maintenance of roads, 
_ once the roads are constructed in the parks, comes under the parks branch; but 
the parks construction program does not include construction for the trans- 
Canada highway. 


Mr. Pucu: For instance, on page 59 it states that the Bow river bridge and 


 C.P.R. overpass is 62 per cent complete. Would those not be major items? 


Mr. Rosertson: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but this is simply a progress 


report. This does not mean there are funds in the votes. 


Mr. Pucu: It has nothing to do with the estimates? 
Mr. Ropertson: No. It simply reports progress items on the trans-Canada 


highway in that particular case. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might deal with an earlier question asked 


_ by Mr. Woolliams about expenditures by parks? If the committee would refer 


to the estimates book at pages 409 and 410 those pages give a breakdown, by 
parks, of the two main votes. The first one on page 409 is the allocation of 
administrative and maintenance expenditures for each park, and on page 410 
there is the allocation by parks of the construction and new equipment purchase 


expenditures by parks. I think the two together perhaps cover the point 


which Mr. Woolliams had in mind. 
The CHarRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, would you like to have those items 


_ incorporated in the minutes? 


ae OS ses SL =. 
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‘Mr. Wootttams: I think it would be a good idea. 


Avreed. 
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_ Amount 
1958-59 1957-58 
ee: $ A 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL 
RESOURCES j 
NationaL Parks BRANCH i 
Further Details for Administravion, Operation and Maintenance of 
: National Parks and Historic Sites Services ; 
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3 Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation 


Grant in aid of the Development of the International 
Peace Garden in Manitoba 
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Mr. RopicHauD: Under item 271 there is an amount of $477,704 against 
$10,000 last year for the acquisition of tractors and heavy road machines, 
Could Mr. Robertson explain why there is such a heavy purchase this year? ~ 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The difference is not as great as it looks. At the end 
of last year there were a number of cases where for various reasons there were 
unexpended items under some of the construction votes. These funds were used 

_ to purchase equipment which would be needed for the following year in order 
to have them available. The figure for last year was really artificially low. 
The purchases had been made at the end of the previous fiscal year. This 
present year’s expenditure is more a normal expenditure. - 4 

Mr. RoBicHAUD: Could the deputy minister also advise the committee 
what percentage of this equipment was Canadian manufactured? ’ 

Mr. Harvie: Before we go any further, I wonder if the officials could 
answer the questions from their chairs rather than jumping up and down like 

jacks-in-a-box. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. * 
Gentlemen, I hope you have your supplementary estimates. Including item. 
580 on page 7, under Northern Affairs and National Resources, there are four 
items which you might wish to consider. 7 


Mr. ROBERTSON: On Mr. Robichaud’s question as to the proportion of 
capital equipment items made in Canada, we could only make a guess at this 
time.- I am told by the officials that something in the vicinity of 70 per cent 
would probably be reasonable, but to find it out exactly we would have to make. 


a breakdown. We do not have it totalled in that way. Tenders are always 
called for in Canada. : = 


goa 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud, do you wish that question answered 
tomorrow? 4 


io 


Mr. RopicHaupD: I think I will accept the deputy minister’s figure of 
70 per cent. Under item 271 there is also an amount of $261,470 for acquisition | 
of cars and trucks. Does the department supply the officials in the parks With 


cars, and what percentage of this amount is for cars and what percentage” 
is for trucks? . & 


Mr. ROBERTSON: In answer to the first question as to whether the depart- 
ment provides cars for officials in the parks, it depends on the duties of the | 
official. The parks superintendent has to have a car on he could not carry on 
his function. The chief engineer of the parks clearly has to have a car or he 
could not carry on his function. The chief engineers in most cases have fou 
have cars. It depends entirely on the work which the person has to carry out. 
In the case of our park wardens they normally have a light truck which — 
they use to get around their district and to carry pieces of equipment that ’ 

are needed. ‘ j 


Mr. Coleman will answer the question as to the breakdown. 


Mr. COLEMAN: In the national parks we have forty-eight cars and 360 2 
trucks, or a total of 408 vehicles. ‘ 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Would the officials be able to tell us what percentage — 
are Canadian manufacture. ; 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think, Mr. Chairman, all the cars are Canadian made. q 
They are all, I believe, in the low-priced three group. It is on a tender basis 
and I think they would all be Canadian made. In a few cases there might be 


some station wagons which are not made here, but apart from that they would — 
all be Canadian made. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are they purchased from the automobile manufacturers | 
or from dealers? | 
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‘ag Mr. ROBERTSON: From dealers. “What is done is they call for tenders for 
, supply of whatever is required and the lowest tender of suitable equipment 


J Mr. NIELSEN: Is it correct that all people oho tender bids on these cars 
vould be Canadian dealers? | 

Mr. RosBertson: Definitely. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Kinpt: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what steps are being taken by the 
epartment, in cooperation with the provinces, to improve the statistics on 
ourist travel? I have just a word to say on that. The question of the accuracy 
f statistics has been mentioned here once before, and I would like to add a 
‘ootnote to what has been said; namely, it was my privilege to do some work 
n the Report of the Gordon Royal Commission for the province of ‘Alberta 
and I found that the statistics which I had to work with in the province of 
\Iberta on tourist travel, in respect of numbers, interprovincial travel and 
he amount of money spent, were in a very, very inaccurate and non-reliable 
tate. I would like to ask what cooperation there is or what steps are being 
taken to set up for the dominion of Canada a system of recording facts of that 
ind so that we have something we can turn to and feel that it is reliable? 

- The CHAIRMAN: That is a specific question which should be dealt with 
nder item 303, the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. Would you mind 
sking this question when we are considering that item? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am curious about something under item 269. There is a 
reference made to two stipendiary magistrates. Are they justices of the peace? 
ds it a misnomer? If so, would they_not be more properly remunerated by the 
Department of Justice rather than by northern affairs? 


Mr. Coteman: There are two stipendiary magistrates, one at Jasper and 
me at Waterton Lake. There is also a police magistrate at Banff. The rates 
which are paid to these persons I believe are set by the Department of Justice. 
Iam sorry, but I cannot tell you why it has developed that they are carried 
nder our vote. It may be something which has developed by virtue of many 
a of practice. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: I am wondering -whether they are justices of the peace 
rather than stipendiary magistrates? 

4 Mr. COLEMAN: No. They are stipendiary magistrates. 

- Mr. Pucu: I was at Radium Hot Springs in the Kootenay park this spring 
and. enjoyed it very much. I understand there is a move afoot to enlarge parking 
‘facilities immediately below the swimming pool. The method which was sug- 
gested to me at that time was that they would fill in the valley or the canyon 
‘for some considerable distance. I was wondering whether or not that is in the 
estimates for this year and also whether or not the department has had a real 
look at it and considered it is a good idea. 

‘ Mr. CoLEMAN: That is, of course, part of our highway program through 
the town site. The question of the fill in that ravine is a very difficult one 
because it would be so costly. You may recall that it would be a terrific fill 
and I do not think that the expense would be justified. . 


! Mr. Pucu: I am very glad to hear that. It would certainly spoil the beauty 
of the place. 

Mr. CoLeman: One of the problems we had in getting the highway through 
‘the town site was to disfigure the landscape as little as possible, and that too 
‘is one reason why we are not very happy with the PrOROsa} of making the 
fill in the ravine. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I might supplement, Mr. Chairman, by saying 


that the project referred to is one that was considered as a possibility but for 
a number of reasons was not considered the desirable course. 
use 
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Mr. PuGH: I realize the difficulty in traffic. The people cannot approach 
the pool. Could a bus service be installed running from downtown in some 
manner to keep that traffic out of there? ‘During the summer it is a big 
hazard and it is one of those clashes that the minister was talking about that 
will have to be got around in some manner or another. 7 a 


Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Chairman, this is the sort of situation we have at 
Kootenay. There is a narrow ravine with little room and with a great deal of 
traffic. There is a great deal of activity around the pool and it is a serious 
problem. I do not know whether there is anything else Mr. Coleman can add 
to the method of coping with this problem. ’ 


Mr. COLEMAN: We are having a special study made this fall by two 
competent engineers on townsite structures as a whole. As Mr. Robertson has 
said, parking is a big problem in such a limited area. ‘ 


Mr. PucH: Is that townsite the one outside the canyon? That would be 
outside the park. - a 


Mr. COLEMAN: You are speaking of the site downtown at the junction. 


Mr, PucH: I am suggesting that that is a proper place for a parking place 
rather than in the canyon itself. { 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is outside the park. Unfortunately this is not within 
our jurisdiction or control. 2 


Mr. CoLEMAN: The park boundary is at the entrance gate. 


Mr. FLeEmiInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I notice in the vote for “national 
parks” this year, there is a considerable increase in the amount of money. 
Is that increase for the extension of trails or for a main campsite below Glacier 
park? Is that being developed further this year’ or is. that! for the extension 
of the trail through the park or for buildings? Just exactly what additional 
work is being undertaken at Glacier this -year? / é 


Mr. Ropertson: In Glacier park we are trying to begin the work that 
will be needed to put it in shape. It has no highway access as the hon. member 
knows and we have got to provide, or begin to provide, some of the facilities 
that will be needed when the Trans-Canada highway goes through there. 
Perhaps Mr. Coleman could deal with the particular item. a 


Mr. CoLEMAN: The principal items are, the construction of a warden’ 
patrol cabin at Flat Creek trail and Bostock Mountain Creek trail, $9,000; 
continuation of construction of Mountain Creek trail, $4,000; an extension off 


the Beaver river trail to the south boundary, $4,000. The total expenditure is 
on trails. 4 


ae Pe 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: There is not much reflected as yet in expenditures because. 


it is still in the planning stage. The highway is not expected to be opened | 
there until 1961 or 1962. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I realize that problem. However] 
from my own experience I have been in the park three of four times and have 


vide any new services there and yet people are going into the caves without 


guides and without proper facilities and they are likely to encounter serious 
difficulty. : : i 
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i. “Mr. ee Coiceua dane -Revelstoke): I feanes that but there is nothing 
ere to show it and people are going through. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: If there is nothing there, we should endeavour to put a 


oe FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If people know that they are 
there, it is a difficult thing to close them off but unless something is done 
ae those caves, there could be a tragedy in that park. 


- Mr. ROBERTSON: I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the member has brought 
Bt up. We will look into that. For the future, the caves form part of the 
pplanning to development. 


A Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I have one further question. Is the 
department planning to do something about restoring the caves? The C.P.R. 
had a chalet there, and Swiss guides as well as ladders and passageways, 
and all the stuff there is,deteriorating. Some of it is very dangerous. 


A Mr. RoBERTSON: The answer is yes. Plans are being made. This is an interim 
situation we have to look at and I am glad the member brought that up. 

Pe Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): On the Mount Revelstoke park 
vote the estimate is down this year. Is there any consideration being given, 
Pas is being advocated by the city of Revelstoke, to the further development of 
the skiing facilities—the big ski jump where they held their international meet 
in the spring? Is there anything further considered to help them develop those 
skiing facilities, for instance in so far as down-hill and slalom runs are con- 
cerned? I believe the ski people in the town who have worked to develop this 
international meet have plans for down-hill runs, slalom runs and so on. Is 
there anything being considered now or will there be in the future for devel- 
opment of that type of thing? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: One of the items for next year’s expenditure, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in a sense related to the skiing facilities. $2,700 is in for the improve- 
ment of the access road to the ski area and the parking facilities at that 
point. I do not know that there is anything planned in connection with the 
i slopes. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There was something like 10, 000 
people in there this spring and I am glad to hear about that parking because 
it was an astonishing problem. They had a tremendous crowd. Although a lot 
of work has been done—and it was not bad— it is still not up to standard. If 
that meet continues to draw, more will have to be done. 
4 “Mr. CoLEMAN: The ski hill is very close to the park boundary and I 
believe that there is only one way that it can be expanded and that is ‘outside 
of the park and I believe that is under consideration by: the local ski club. 


% Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I understand that. I have one further 
question on Revelstoke; the road to the top is a pretty old road. This road 

was originally laid out in 1913 or 1916. With the increasing traffic going in 
_ there, particularly with the work going ahead on the trans-Canada highway 
to Revelstoke, the number of people going to the summit, I believe, is increas- 
ing every year. New automobiles are in quantity on that road and they are 
finding the ‘present road a little narrow by modern standards. Is that road 
_ being gradually improved and brought up to standard? 

t Mr. CoLEMAN: There is no immediate plan for doing so. As you may recall 

% ‘there are many places on the road where it is so confined. that it would be 

~ almost impossible to widen it to any extent on the switch backs. | 

i Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It is not a bad road. Traffic today 

4 very much more demanding. It is still a good road except that modern traffic 
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requires so much more, by way of roads and there are some areas where you 
could get into trouble quite easily, especially with the volume of traffic and if ; 
_ drivers are careless. a ae 

Mr. RoBERTSON: This, Mr. Chairman, is our general problem that we have 
with the parks. With the increased use and development of cars, roads that— 
were adequate 10 years ago are almost generally inadequate today. We have. 
had to set priorities in road construction, which we have done, and that road 
did not appear to us to be one that was near the top in priority. Maybe at some 
point certain improvements will be required but we do not think that had i 
top priority yet. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): With the highway construction - 
approaching Revelstoke through the mountain it may not be completed until | 
1961 or 1962. When those 30 miles of road west of Revelstoke is completed, — 
I think you will find that the amount of traffic going in that far is going to — 
- increase, and they will be going in there primarily to go up Mount Revelstoke. — 
What has been keeping the volume of visiting at Mount Revelstoke park down, | 
has been the condition of the access road through from the west to Revelstoke. — 
But within a year or two years that road is going to be completely payed 
from present appearances, which means a far greater increase of traffic to 
Mount Revelstoke park within the next two and a half years. 


Mr. RoBertson: I am told, Mr. Chairman, that the planning is going ahead 
on this road and that the thinking of the parks division and the engineering 
division is that the right solution will. be to take the road down the other — 
- side of the mountain and have a one-way road. Now this I can see may well © 
be the best solution because it will be very difficult to widen that road. 


Mr. FLEMING ( Okanagan-Revelstoke): If you eliminated that considerable 
stream of traffic on that road, it would relieve it because the present road is 
very good in that respect. 

Mr. Harpie: I wonder if we could get a breakdown by parks of the-item © 
shown on page 409, item 271 under construction of trunk highways including | 
bridges. I wonder if we could get a breakdown park by park. . | 

Mr. ROBERTSON: These are the expenditures for the coming year which — 
Mr. Hardie has in mind. | 


NS 


Banied asper highway Sass osiee Nea se A $4,000,000 
Perhaps I had better give just the major ones. 
Pinna Windermere Highway inks. oo SU ols poten $3,084000 


This is not broken down by parks because the Banff-Windermere highway — 
is partly in the park and partly in Banff. 


ODO POE Pees ee SR Le AD iene oar $1,350,000 
That is on Cape Breton Island. 
Gulf Shore road, Prince Edward Island .......... $800,000 


In Jasper, of course, the Banff-Jasper highway is both for Banff and for — 
Jasper, but we have put it under the Jasper main item to look after the 
surface of the road to the east getting to the park, and the amount is $70,000. 

The construction of the highway underpass on the railway line running © 
there, $128,000. 

In Riding Mountain, the items add up to $30,000. 

In Fundy national park again the item again is small, $12,000. 

Prince Albert, $12,000. 

These are the main items for highway construction. 

Mr. RopicHauD: How many roads does the department now maintain in the 
Fundy national park? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I cannot give the exact mileage, but I think it would be - 
about 18 miles. I am now told that it is 19.9. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are the contracts all let by tenders? 
oo a! ale ae ta 
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_ Mr. Rogertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Each year tenders are called for 
usually through the Department of Public Works, highway division, and the 
contract is awarded to the lowest tender. 
_ Mr. Harvie: I notice an item of $1,370,000 for the Cabot Trail in the Cape 
Breton park. Will that complete the widening? . 
-- Mr. Ropertson: No. | 
_ Mr. RosicHaup: How many miles have been completed up to now in the 
widening of the Cabot Trail? 
Mr. Rozsertson: Mr. Scott of the engineering division will answer your 
question. 
» Mr. G. L. Scort (Chief Engineer, Engineering Service, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): This year there is an estimate for 
the paving of the first 19 miles north of Chaticamp, and we are also providing 
for the reconstruction from mile 15 past Pleasant bay to mile 21.6. 
; On the east side we have completed up to “Effie’s”’ brook and up past Neil’s 
harbour, with a hard surface. | 
Mr. McLennan: Havé you any further plans in connection with Victoria 
county for this year? 
_ Mr. Scort: On the west side? Tova 
Mr. McLennan: No. Beyond “Effie’s” brook. 
Mr. Scort: No. The provincial government goes in there. 
Mr. McLENNAN: From the park headquarters in to Ingonish and towards 
Neil’s harbour? he. 
= Mr. Scott: That is right. 
é Mr. McLENNAN: You almost have to be a snake to travel that road. You 
say it is the responsibility of the provincial parks branch? ] 
Mr. Scott: Towards Neil’s harbour it has been reconstructed and paved 
but not to the same standard, I must admit. 
~ Mr. McLENNAN: Yes, I know. It is narrow. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I would not say it was a dangerous highway. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: On page 408 there is an item for unemployment insurance 
contribution and I notice there is a decrease. How do you account for a 
‘decrease in this item in view of the fact that there has been an increase in the 
staff. ; 
- Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Turner, our chief accountant will answer your 
question. 
a” Mr. K. M. TurRNER (Chief Accountant, National Parks Branch, Department 
‘of Northern Affairs and National Resources): It is because more full time men 
have been taken on. Once an employee has gone for two years continuous 
‘service, there is a drop in the contribution. , 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: I notice with reference to telephones and telegrams there 
is about a $7,000 increase. What would warrant such an increase? ; 
Mr. TurNER: An increase in expansion for additional road construction 
which would justify more telephones and telegrams, and winter work at 
another point increased these charges. : 
! Mr. Harvie: I notice there is a drop in the part time and seasonal positions 
by 113. What is the reason? 
*: Mr. RopertTson: Most of that figure is made up by custodians of historic 
sites or part time caretakers of historic sites. Their duty is to keep these historic _ 
‘sites in proper shape. This involves only a very small amount of time and 
labour each year so it was thought to be inappropriate to have these handled 
on the basis of civil service positions. So what has been done is to drop these, 
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and we now have short term contracts; that is, an employee will look after 
certain site simply under a short term contract. ge 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: On the question of overtime, is that payable to the 
seasonable positions or the part time positions? ) 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Both. a 
Mr. COLEMAN: Anyone who works overtime is entitled to be paid. 4 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Can you give us the details of construction to be under- 
taken this year for Fundy national park? I see there is an item for $262,000. - = 


Mr. COLEMAN: There is the completion of construction of a 350,000 gallon 
reservoir and water lines to service the park headquarters in the amount of 
$165,000; there is the construction of a new trailer park at $20,000; there is 
_ the construction of camp grounds at Point Wolfe for $15,000; there is the 
rebuilding of the Point Wolfe dam, for $6,000 ; there is manufacture of lumber 
and operations of our sawmills, $4,500; and there is the completion and con- 
struction of the Goose river trail for $4,000; the removing of the old wharves 
~ at Point Wolfe, $3,000; and the replacement of the campsite and kitchen shelvers 
for $300. | 

Mr. RopicHauD: Have tenders been, called already for any of thesé 
projects? 1 

Mr. COLEMAN: There was another item for a major roadway, number 14, 
in the sum of $12,000 and tenders have been called on that. : 


Mr. RosBicHAuUD: Just on that last item? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes. | 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: When are tenders expected to be called for the other 
items of expenditure? ; : 

Mr. CoLemMan: Virtually everything was for day labour projects under 
park affairs. . 


Mr. ROBERTSON: A good deal of the work in the parks may not be by 
contract at all. We have engineers on the staff, partly full time and partly: 
seasonal taken on, and much of the work in the parks is done by the park 
staff. I take it you were looking at this last item where there would be a 
contract item. Part of that was a road construction item. 


Mr. RopicHaup: That was the $165,000 item? 


Mr. COLEMAN: That is being done by day labour and directed by the 
park staff. . 


Mr. Harvie: What about the road from “Exshaw” village to Banff on the 
trans-Canada highway—is it being kept open twelve months out of the year? 
What plan does the department have with respect to reconstruction of this 
road, possibly next year? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: I would not say “reconstruction”. It would cost a tre- 
mendous sum to do that; but we are planning to improve the road. However 
it will not be open to public travel. 


Mr. Kinpt: May I ask what steps are being taken by the department to 
relieve the problem which exists betwéen the dominion and the British 
Columbia government, to make it possible to go forward with the building of 
the “Kashinini” road west of the Waterton lakes? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: This road is one that has been under consideration ona 
number of occasions. If it were built, it would provide, in a sense, a circle 
route between Glacier park in the United States and Waterton park in Canada. 
The territory in Canada through which the road would have to be con- 
structed is in the province of British Columbia and is outside of a national 
park. The department has made it clear on several occasions that if the 
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government of British Columbia wished or indicated that they would be 
interested in making a particular area available on behalf of a park, we would 
be glad to consider taking it over and building that road. But as it stands at 
the present time it is not in a park. It is in British Columbia. 
Mr. Kinot: Has there been any attempt made to reconcile that differenc 
under private ownership so the road might be built by the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources? 

- Mr. Rosertson: As it stands, it would simply be a road in a corner of a 
province, and there is no federal road construction program under which it 


could come. Q 


Ke The federal government gives assistance and undertakes trans-Canada 
‘highway construction. It ‘gives assistance to the roads resources program, and 
‘it constructs roads in the parks. But as that particular road stands, it does not 
come under either program. : 

re There is no particular aspect of policy within which it falls. If this area 


“would be made available by British Columbia to form part of the park—as I 


say, the government has indicated on more than one occasion it would give 
favourable consideration.* 

b Mr. Krnpt: Is there no way to solve this problem other than to have 
that corner of British Columbia put within the national park? My supple- 
“mentary question is: Is there an answer to that problem? 

a Mr. Payne: I think my friend from Alberta overlooks the political factor 
that comes into play on this matter. There is not much use of his discussing it. 
At the moment, his answer would be no. ity, 

Mr. Krinpt: I submit, sir, it is not entirely a political problem. 

4 Mr. Rosertson: All I can really do at the present time is say that under 
_ the various policies the federal government has for road construction, they do 
not cover this, nor have we ever been approached by the province of British 
Columbia mentioning that they would like to have any action taken for the 
_ construction of this road in British Columbia. 

Mr. Kinpt: Are you waiting, sir, for the British Columbia government to 
_ make a move, or is the dominion government making any move? 

a Mr. RoBeERTSON: We have felt that since this is in British Columbia, it 
9 really is a matter for British Columbia to decide whether they wish to suggest 
- anything in connection with this at all. So far, they have not. 

4 Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): May I ask the deputy min- 
a ister if any consideration is being given at the present time to expansion of the 
_ areas in any of our provinces, and if so, which ones? 

* Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Chairman, in the sense of general expansion, the 
3 answer is no. The general basis on which the parks have been established up to 
E and including Terra Nova national park just established recently is that the 
; province makes available land free of all encumbrances, and it is the federal 
- government, through the parks branch, that develops it and takes care of it in 


perpetuity. | 

5 There are cases where there are certain private holdings within some parks 
f that ante-dated the parks, and from time to time we have taken action to buy 
- up certain of those areas. In that sense, we make sure they are available 
for park development. But as to expansion outside the present boundaries, the 
- answer is no. On the other hand, as the minister indicated, this year we are 
y having a party of park officers go to the Yukon to examine possible areas there 
me that might be suitable to be reserved for parks. The same sort of thing will 
- have to be done in connection with the Northwest Territories, so that in that 
sense there is expansion under consideration. 


4 Mr. Harvie: Referring back to the question of Sunshine Village, is there 
_ tourist accommodation set up at Sunshine Village at the present time? 
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Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, there is. = 
Mr. Harpie: But the road will not be a public road. 
Mr. CoLeman: As it is constructed now, it is too dangerous to permit the 
public in. There are buses running up there from Banff. cease 
Mr. Harpie: Is there any thought in the minds of the branch to put in a_ 
‘public road to Sunshine Village? # 
Mr. CoLemMaN: Not in the immediate ‘future. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: The situation is that anyone wishing to go in there can go 
In on the buses. It has not been felt safe to allow privately driven automobiles = 


On that road. 


Mr. RogicHaub: There is quite an increase in the item for the newly — 
acquired Terra Nova park. The figure given for construction is $750,000. Could 4 
we have in detail all the major projects which are to be included in this $7 50,000? © 


Mr. CoLEMAN: There is construction of nine departmental housing units ata 


an estimated cost of $185,000, the construction of an administration building at — 


$60,000, construction of a boat dock at $15,000, construction of approximately 3 


eight miles of road and twenty miles of fire trail at $124,500, construction of — 


water, sewage disposal and telephone facilities $63,100, construction of a ; 
powerhouse $10,000, construction of two fire lookout stations at $8,000, construc- — 


of the work compound area and work camp $65,500. 


tion of a fire equipment building $5,000, construction of a boat gear building 3 
$2,000, construction of a warehouse and lumber shed $31,900, and the Operation — 


Ke 


Mr. Rogertson: There are two other items which should be mentioned — 
and which will be in the supplementary estimates. These have actually been : 
undertaken already by the transfer of funds. There is the construction of as 
cabin development of ten double units and twelve to fifteen single units at 3 
$14,000 and construction of an accss road from Tray Town to the trans-Canada’ : 


highway within the park. This figure is $37,000. 
Mr. RopicHaup: You mentioned eight miles of road in the Terra Nova 
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park. Do I understand that they are roads within the park and are separate _ 


from this item of $9,531,000 for trunk highways? 
Mr. COLEMAN: That is correct. 


a 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: We are distinguishing between trunk highways and other — 


roads which are in the individual park budgets. 


Mr. Marte.: I notice from the explanations that there are very few areas . 
in the province of Quebec which are set apart for national parks, with the _ 


exception of the Fort Chambly park, Laurier Place and the old battlefield in 
Quebec City, which come under your care. 


é 


Have you had any requests, or have you ever considered a certain area 


for a national park in the province of Quebec? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There has been no request, Mr. Chairman. Apparently 
there has been no approach from the provincial government on the question 
of the establishment of a park. 


_ Mr. MarTEL: I suppose the usual procedure is for the request to come first 
from the provincial government. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Martet: And you have never been approached at all in regard to 
this in the past? 


Mr. Ropertson: No. ; 

Mr. MarTEL: When was the first national park established in Canada? 
Mr. COLEMAN: In 1885 at Banff. 

Mr. MarTeEL: And since 1885 there have been no requests from Quebec? 
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Mr. Ropertson: That is a long time to cover with a definite negative 


te Mr: Martineau: In regard to historical sites, what would be the procedure 
in the case of an organization that wanted to establish an historical site at 
some place that might be of interest? Would that have to originate from the 
_ province also? : Z 

 - Mr. Ropertson: Not exactly, Mr. Chairman. In the ease of historical 
sites, there is an advisory board, the historic sites and monuments board, and 
sometimes various organizations or individuals write to the minister and 
” suggest that such and such a place should be commemorated as an historical 
site or established as an historical park. In cases of this kind, the proposal 
mis refered to the board for the board’s advice. It has certain criteria it 
miries to apply. Usually a point of difficulty is that a thing that is historic 
2 in a local sense may not be historic in a national sense, and the board tries 
~ to limit its recommendations to matters and places that it thinks are historic 
‘in the national sense. In this way, it leaves the matters of local historic 
rest for local historic organizations to take care of. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: In cases where the board does recommend the establish- 
ment of a site, does the department expropriate the site, or what kind of 
arrangement is concluded with the owners of that particular spot? 

Mr. Rosertson: Normally, Mr. Chairman, there is no expropriation 


- involved. 


¥ I might mention one case; at Baddeck a few years ago the Alexander 
Graham Bell museum was established to commemorate the work done by 
Alexander Graham Bell at that locality. In that case we entered into an 
arrangement with the province. The province made the arrangements in 
_ respect of the land. I think the province bought most of the land from the 
ica private owners. I do not think they expropriated any of it, however, I am not 
too sure. As far as the federal government was concerned the land was made 
~ available by the province. Sometimes a private owner offers to make land 
i available. I do not think that under normal circumstances there is any 
_ expropriation. . 
e: “Mr. Martineau: Of whom exactly is the board composed? 
Py Mr. RoBeRTSON: The board is composed, Mr. Chairman, of representatives 
— from each province; two from Quebec, two from Ontario and one from-each of. 
the other provinces. There are also a certain number of other appointees who 
_ we think are particularly suitable. For instance, the dominion archivist is a 
- member of the board. There is one representative from the Department of 
- Northern Affairs and National Resources on the board also. The members are 
selected usually as a result of their being interested in this type of thing, and 
because they have some knowledge. to contribute. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Can we call it twelve-thirty Mr. Chairman? 

» Mr. Rospicuaup: One short question, Mr. Chairman, before we leave. 
* For the purpose of the record could Dr. Robertson supply this committee 
with the dates that each of the national parks was established or inaugurated? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will do that. 
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in the minutes. _ - : 
I would suggest also that we have 


concerning policy. He will be available at nine o’clock. I am sorry the meetin g 
has to be called at nine, but I hope we will have a good attendance. If by any 


Mr. HarpiE: Is it the idea of the steering committee that we will meet 
every Monday and Tuesday? 


as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Tuesdays we are meeting at nine o’clock in the morning. | 

Mr. Harpiz: Why can we not meet on Fridays? Just because the “T 
and T boys” cannot be here on Frida 
not meet. Just because the 


it is, they will be here. I can see no reason why we should not sit on Fridays. | 


‘Mr. NiEtsEn: It was your party’s representative on that steering committee _ 
who steered us away from that suggestion. 4 


_ An hon. Memper: I thought the steering committee’s recommendation was 4 
accepted. 


Mr. HarpIE: I was speaking of members from Ontario and Quebec, of all q 
parties. ; : ] 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, tomorrow morning we will meet at nine — 
o’clock. The steering committee will give this, suggestion some consideration. F 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 17, 1958 
(5). 


. The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


. Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Dumas, Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), Fréchette, Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Latour, Leduc, 
Martel, McLennan, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, 
Payne, Pugh, Robichaud, Stearns, Villeneuve and Woolliams—22. 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; R. A. Faibish, 
Private Secretary to the Minister; J. R. B. Coleman, Director, National Parks 
Branch; B. I. M. Strong, Chief, National Parks Division; G. L. Scott, Chief, 
National Parks Engineering Services Division; A. J. H. Richardson, Chief, 
National Historic Sites Division; K. M. Turner, Chief Accountant, National 
Parks Branch; and V. E. F. Solman, Assistant Chief, Canadian Wildlife Service. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Items 269 to 275 
inclusive of the Main Estimates and Items 580 to 583 inclusive of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, all concerning the National Parks Branch, were further 
considered and were approved. 


At 10.45 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, June 23, 1958. 


ERIC H. JONES, : 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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: EVIDENCE 
a | TuESDAY, June 17, 1958 
9:00 a.m. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a thet and, it being 9:10, we 
will start. 


ig Yesterday at the pad of the meeting we asked the deputy minister if 
he would file a statement of the receipts for the different parks. If it is agree- 
able we can have that statement put on the record. There is about a page and 
: a half. Would you like to have the items placed on the record so that you 
would have an opportunity to examine them for the next meeting? Is that 
a satisfactory? 


“ig 


"1 Agreed to. af 
Statement of Revenue Collected in the National Parks, 
April 1, 1937, to April 30, 1958 


, Year Total Revenue 
a et Cah os aie rae a woe Wa a RR eben le gai $ 323,984.25 
DEER ik Foe ul git alae Wicaable: phgke 4. obal aint ederet bly a:iay es 365,366.07 
a BSA Oh mere a alin Mele utiaabiae cialiaine a an SN 390,505.36 
‘s OA) an NN Ln a pce Ben chi shiek sour a at Oa 382,733.76 
“3 Sy SB Ae. Gate Pe ROU OM ae PU ENR Be a Pe he teen Sa Sak da 464,214.00 
Bt RAD ey CR ee Mk AOL Ms he aaa lag told ai 522,598.75* 
F 1943-44 ..... ees IR ERS PSOE Oh Sea eg ghe ON a 335,595.85 
; POA AAR eed wes am LN erie Suck hey Nate r a a) alles saapONT pike 288,494.18 
a TOR Sa Fe as cl ce ae Ate I a Eee 307,783.74 
‘ | POAC OR oer NA heey ok Motel 'g Neha een eames 0G i Seth 423,449.41 
aa TO 4 248 cies Slee ths ace IN SS tl ln eRe amas Yt is GA 491,708.61 
ci TOA ied ep TA ta CM mS UR AN Bisale ta aie aaah ol 2 630,162.08 
TA ey a easter, tele cer IA earl Ale tan cea at atin tte Rae, 0% 605,719.76 
1 PEASY DPR Seta Soe iat Pu tenil gee Re ree TILS eae A hiner 708,681.52 
3 1 Sk LLG eee He oo PR OE UL te el CARP MRE RR: ire 933,498.20 
4 PO fy Baie Gee ah a eae eg Me ASR NS aa Mes SKN 984,530.26 
: 1 Ao pa ey. SRN ean che Cialis A UENCE of Maar Aen ae Oat a ae 1,012,823.85 
a POG Ss By nce Se erie Ie LW ahhh ce faa San te 1,076,166.29 
POD ry Crt hy See cy Gor ubin Shah Gohay de hl a: Se y9 1,265,224.55 
PO eT rs sce es wed er MN SK na aoa re ea 1,485,843.67 
1957-58 to April 30, 1958 ag Se ORG PN cat Te iy ROE 1,496,722.92 


. * This amount includes the sum of $247,849.57 received from the sale of 
- the Department’s Hydro-Electric Plant in Banff Park to the Calgary Power 
~ Company. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the moment we will have the total revenues. 

Mr. R. G. Rospertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and Nason 
_ Resources): The total revenue figure for the national parks, from various 
sources, in 1955-56 was $1,265,224, in 1956-57 $1,485,843. This revenue comes 
from various types of licences, bath house receipts, telephone charges, timber 
permits, garbage collection, sewer and water funds, and all these various 
_ types of things which constitute charges in the national parks. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I asked also that we have an explanation of item 580. 


of the Supplementary Estimates. Before we have that, there may be some 


members, particularly Mr. Robichaud, who are anxious to make some inquiries 


of the minister regarding government policy. Will you take the floor, 


Mr. Robichaud? ms . 

Mr. RopicHauD: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, in the elaborate state- 
ment given by the minister yesterday in introducing the national parks 
branch estimates, mention was made of commercial concessions. Would you 
explain to the committee how these concessions are awarded? You mentioned 


that it is a difficult problem for your department to look after the applica- 
tions for commercial concessions. What’ policy is being followed by the 


department in awarding these concessions? 
Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources): Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that question answered in 


two ways. I can state the general policy of it, but as to the actual details 
of the awarding of the concessions I will leave that to my deputy minister. 
The general policy is to leave to private enterprise those activities of 


providing services and amenities that can best be provided by business people. — 


The general procedure is to put a concession up for tender and the highest 


tender wins. The term of the lease is twenty-one years with a right to 


renewal for another twenty-one years and, to be completely accurate, there. 


ts 


have been different leases but this is the general policy at the moment. The 


third criteria is they must maintain a satisfactory form of service suitable to. 


park standards. The revenues obtained are more and more based on a per- | 
centage of their profits rather than on a fixed fee. I think those are’ the four 


main points I can give you about the general policy. I will ask the deputy 
minister for the details because that has been a changing policy in the last 
few years. 4 


P 
% 


7 


_ Mr. RoBertson: Mr. Chairman, the minister’s statement has covered the 
general policy. As to the details, the arrangements depend on the type of | 
operation involved. The most common and general kind of operation perhaps — 


in the park is for accommodation for people visiting the parks, the cabin, hotel 
and motel accommodation. 


_In the case, for instance, of someone who is interested in establishing a 


cabin camp, he will approach us, or if we feel further accommodation is — 


needed in a certain park we will make an approach, possibly, to interested 
parties, and then there is an advertisement requesting applications from 
people interested in establishing say, a motel or a cabin concession at a 
certain place in a certain park. Tenders are received. Included in: the tender 
must be a complete plan of the operation including the size and the char- 
acter, and a tender of return to the government. ‘Then the whole thing is 


examined and the tender is awarded to the person who submits what is — 


thought to be the best project for operation. It is not necessarily the one that 
will return the highest revenue to the government because that may not 
be the best type of operation. In some cases perhaps you: do not want to 
emphasize the revenue as much as what the minister referred to yesterday 
as low cost accommodation. The whole thing is assessed. 

In other instances where perhaps private enterprise is not interested in 


constructing accommodation, the department may do it. For instance, this i 


year we have built two types of accommodation in Fundy park and we are 


contemplating doing the same thing in Terra Nova park. What will be ~ 


done is to advertise for tenders to manage these. The applications will be 
assessed and the best applicant will be taken for management of those 


operations. Other types of concessions in the parks are, for instance, con- 


cessions covering a lunch counter say at the bath house at Kootenay park | 


aq 
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or a concession to sell refreshments at a bath house in Prince Edward national 
park. What is done in those instances is that tenders are advertised for 
and in those cases the highest tender will be taken, usually in the form of 
a percentage of revenue paid to government. In the case of business in 
‘Banff or Jasper, there are business licences and a person who wishes to 
establish a business in one of those locations applies for a business licence and 
pays the licence fee. 


_-Mr. RopicHaup: The minister mentioned that the revenue in many cases 
was based on the percentage of profits. Is there a fixed percentage and if 
‘so what system of inspection and auditing has the department to determine | 
the amount of profit in a concession? : 

Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle):. Simply because it is very difficult to arrive - 
‘at profit figures we have normally based our return on gross revenues. This 
eliminates the auditing costs and expenses and so on and we have certified 
‘statements of gross revenue and the percentage is based on that. 


Mr. Rogpicuaup: Mr. Minister, I noticed on item 270 that over 1,400 seasonal 
concessions are open in different national parks. What is the procedure being 
followed by the department for the selection of personnel for these seasonal 
positions? 
< Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle):. The procedure is, first of all, that the super- 
-intendent makes known to us the number that he needs. Then there is the 
question of salary for each which has to be cleared through treasury board with 
“the department, on the recommendation of the Department of Labour. Then we 
approve that right to hire at these salaries; and he then proceeds to hire them. 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Does he need outside recommendations before he hires his 
personnel? 


Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): From us, certainly not, 


Mr. Rosicuaup: Not.from the department? Yesterday, I noticed that Mr. 
Robertson mentioned that most of the work in the different national parks was 
being done by day labour, other than highway construction. This would certainly 

involve a large number of employees. As was mentioned in the last annual 
report on national parks by the department, the parks belong to the people. 
What system is being followed in hiring labourers for these different projects? 


K 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) - Those are the seasonal employees. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: The number of seasonal employees must have grown. Mil- 
lions and millions are being spent by the department for day labour. 


Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Well, if you can include in that vote, con- 
struction, you must keep in mind that for instance, the biggest item that we 
have under the national parks is construction of highways. These people who 
are hired by the contractors are absolutely outside all our direction or control. 


; Mr. RorgicHaup: Could Mr. Robertson tell us how many seasonal employees 

are employed in the Fundy national park? I understand that it is going to be 

an item of $165,000 this year and we were told yesterday it would be done by 
- the park employees. : 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, I will try to get those figures turned up, 
but while Mr. Coleman is turning up the figure, I might mention that there are 
two types of employees that are of a part-time character. There are the 
regular seasonal employees, who are taken on to help with the operation of 
the parks—for instance, gardeners, maintenance people and so on, for the 

- regular work of running each park during the summer. Then, in addition to 
that, where there is a substantial operation, additional people may be taken 
on to work on, let us say this construction of the reservoir in Fundy park, 
which will be supervised by the added engineers, and the engineering staff of 


898 has anne bommrTEn 0.) 
‘the park. Additional people will be taken on as required for particular opera- 
tions. The number I now have of seasonal employees for Fundy is 74. This would 
be a number taken on each year—or this year, in any event, for the regular 


seasonal work. In addition to that there might be other people taken on for 
particular types of construction work, under the supervision of the parks staff. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Has not there been any direction issued by the department 
to the supervisor to have certain recommendations before those additional 
employees are hired? : : 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have no knowledge of any such recom- 
mendation. While I am on my feet, in regard to that, there was a question 
asked in the house last session as to how they were hired, and I said, “In the 
usual fashion, because I do not watch every particular park.’ Well, I 
examined that park in question, and there was no one of a political nature. 
advising in that park, either at the Ottawa level or at the local level. We 
inquired into this one in connection with special employment during the winter. 
That matter was turned over to two ministers, one a minister of the Roman 
_ Catholic church and the other a minister of the Protestant church, to advise 
_ the superintendent. In parks such as Banff and J asper, where we hire so many, : 
the procedure was, for special work during the winter, that the superintendents 
hired men in the local area. When the requirements were greater than the 
local area could provide, they then went to the National Employment Offices 
in the nearest city—Calgary in the south and Edmonton in the north. They ' 
contacted the Department of Labour down here, who gave directions from : 
_ which labour office they were employed, 5 


I think, generally speaking, there is a very high level of behaviour govern-— 
ing the employment of these seasonal employees. This summer I have heard of. 
one park, where, because of the extra. labour demand, they have decided to 
take on the complement for three months intervals. This pretty well takes up © 
the ones wanting work in the park. You will find in such cases almost every-_ 
one wanting work in that park has been supplied with work. I think, if it is 
done on that basis, it gets away from the criticism that has been directed at 
the handling of seasonal labour in parks. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? Now ‘then, : 
may we have an explanation of item 580 of the Supplementary Estimates that 
we asked for yesterday? | 


National Parks Branch 


Item 580. National Parks and Historic Sites Services—Construction or Acquisition of 
Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment—Further amount FOCUITOG I sre nei let wale: $500,000 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The explanation of vote 580 in the supple- — 
ments is of two types. First, during our winter works program, we transferred 
money by allotment from several of our votes for the parks to carry out this © 
emergency work from January to the end of April. To correct this deficiency 
in the amounts we originally planned to spend for the road program particu- ; 
larly, we have put these supplementaries in. The second part of the explana- 
tion is that there are three or four projects not contemplated in the main ~ 
estimates and have been added. My deputy has the list of projects here, if © 
you wish the details. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, this particular item of transfer only — 
relates actually to the expenditures between March 31 and April 30, just the 
expenditures in this fiscal year. That had to be covered in advance. What was — 
done, as the minister says, was to find funds so that we could cover the special 
work projects that were undertaken in January, February and March, and 
then extended into this fiscal year, in April. Part of this is to make up for — 
that. 
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4 - Other items, are dohsisaovion—aineidentally the et aes that covers that 
t is $318, 335. In addition to that there is the construction of a warden’s head- 

uarters in Glacier national park, $30,000; reconstruction of the main entrance 

. and engineering costs, Signal hill, St. Johns, $75,000; reconstruction of a 

part of No. 10 highway in Riding Mountain national park $39,628; and con- 

struction of an access road from Traytown to the trans- Canada highway in 

Terra 1 Nova national park, $37,037. These items plus the $318,000, add up to 

ti e $500,000 in the item. 

© The CHAIRMAN: Has it been the praciice: Mr. Robertson, in the ik to > 

epee funds from one item to another? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The transfer of funds within a vote 

‘is FF tc permissible, subject to the approval at treasury board and the governor- 

g seneral in council. These transfers of course had that approval. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any more questions? 

_ Mr. Harpie: Mr. Chairman, I have a ee tae in regard to these transfers 

in the other column, 1957-58. 

The CHAIRMAN: For-which vote? 

_ Mr. Haropie: For any vote. Speaking now of the transfers and this amount 

“under 1957-58, is that sum the actual expenditure for the year or is it merely 

an estimate? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Those are the estimates. This is a comparison of last 

year’s estimates with this year’s estimates. 

Mr. Harpige: This item would include then the amounts that have been 

transferred, let us say, from construction on other projects to this program? _ 

_ Mr. ROBERTSON: No.. This is the figure for 1957-58. It would be the figure 

which appeared in last year’s blue book; these were last year’s estimates. 

r For example, it could have been found that the cost for the construction of | 

a certain item exceeded the estimate, whereas the cost of another item fell 

_ short. Consequently there would be a transfer to cover the one from the 

" deficiency in the other. The 1957-58 column is the estimate for 1957-58. 

4 Mr. Harvie: Might we have a breakdown of “other construction projects” 
on page 409, or did we get a breakdown of it yesterday? I want to know if this 

is for buildings in regard to the administration in national parks. 

Mr. RopicHaubD: You mean the $2,595,000. 

Mr. HamiILTon (Qu’Appelle): No, the other item, the $303,000. 

. Mr. HARDIE: No, the $2 million, which is right underneath that. 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Would you be satisfied if I gave you the main item? 

. Mr. Harvie: No. My question is this: are these items for building construc- 

Btion for the administration of national parks and required control, and so on, 
or do they include any roads? - 

: Mr. Rosertson: Oh yes, they would include roads. 

Mr. Chairman, the item to which Mr. Hardie refers is really a ctenean 
item. The total construction amount for 1958-59 is $14 million odd, and | 
: of that item one category is building construction which is $927,000; another 
category is for main or trunk highways in the amount of $14 million. 


| The next item; “other road projects” in the amount of $333;000, and the 
_ “other construction projects” are sort of, shall we say, everything else. They 
may be comprised of all kinds of things. They may in some cases be repair 
items. 
For instance at Fort Lennox in Quebec, the fabric of the building got into 
_ bad shape, so a lot of money will have to be spent to repair Fort Lennox. 


Mr. ‘HARDIE: How much of that item then would cover roads? 
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Mr. Rosertson: None of that item would cover. roads. 2 | ) , 
Mr. Harvie: So the only difference in the road program is approximately 
$400,000 this year over last year? | Bae 
‘Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. : 
Mr. Harpie: The big increase in parks, ‘so far as construction cost is con- 
cerned, is for the purchasing of new equipment and the construction of adminis- 
tration buildings, fire wardens cabins and so on; the big increase in the depart- 


ment for construction projects has to do with the administration of the parks. 
-and not for roads then? 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): I would like to repeat what I said yesterday i 

. Morning about roads because it has a bearing on your question, Mr. Hardie. | 

Three years ago the department set up a road program lasting over 10 | 

years. I mentioned in my opening remarks a week ago that this was a program — 

which I had picked up entirely and that I was carrying it out step by step as the 

schedule called for. We have the schedule here showing what is called for 
each year. : 


That is why the road program is following a pattern which I cannot alter 
very much. 
The only difference will be that in the Yellowhead road we are stepping 


up the development by several years because it may become part of a second | 
“trans-Canada”. . ‘ 


i 


Mr. HARDIE: You are not trying to take a 25-year program and put it into — 
five years? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, not in this case. I think you can see — 
that a large part of the work problems facing the parks branch would mean : 
an expenditure of $8 or $9 million each year on roads, and that limits the Bt 
extent to which we can move in connection with the parks. . 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: I would like to ask a question which may have been ~ 
answered previously. In setting up the estimates, and in taking parks such as. 
Banff where the trans-Canada highway goes through, and having reference ~ 
to roads, does the estimate include money spent on that particular highway, — 


where the highway goes through, or is it just for branch roads running off > 
that trunk highway? | Ps 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have no responsibility in our vote for the 3 
trans-Canada highway, but we have for such ‘roads as Banff to Jasper, the © 
Banff-Jasper highway, and the Banff-Windermere highway. While they may | 
be looked upon as a major branch of the trans-Canada highway, J 
also be looked upon as an artery system coming into our parks. ‘ 


_ Mr. Wootiiams: The major part of the estimate then is not for the — 
trans-Canada highway; it is simply for the parks? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu Appelle): That is correct. 


Mr. HARDIE: On page 410 has there been a change in the bookkeeping? 
I see the first item is for head office, $300,000 while for last year I see nothing — 
was shown. t 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This refers to the vote which I mentioned — 
in my introduction yesterday. It involves the park planning feature which has _ 
been added. That planning work is done here in Ottawa. a a 
This $300,000 is a new vote to allow for the cost of operations and planning ~ 
in connection with meeting these problems that are facing the parks in the 
future. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. HARDIE: What about Elk island park? As the deputy minister knows—_ ° 
I think he was there a few years ago—there is a problem as far as water is BY 


they may — 
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concerned. I mean the water in that park where people travel to enjoy, let us 
say, a Sunday afternoon. I refer just to Elk island park. I think the larger part 
Va of the traffic comes from Edmonton and the outlying area, and that traffic is 
a} not given proper accommodation, in my opinion. 
¢ _ In 1955 when we studied the estimates of this department, I suggested 
that an item might be put in the Spl hes to provide a proper pool at Elk 
island park. 
Has the department considered this matter and if so what is their decision? 
I brought this up. in 1955 and I would like to know what the decision 
of the parks branch is now? 
- Mr. NIELSEN: What was the decision at that time? 


. Mr. HARDIE: They asked me to go and see Mr. Decore who was the member 
of parliament at that time. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Replying to Mr. Hardie’s question, the answer is that it 

has not been found possible to put anything in for a pool, although this matter 

could be further considered and the minister might wish to give it further 
consideration. Z 

' The park at Elk island is primarily an animal park. It has several 

thousand head of buffalo and elk and in view of this, it has been regarded 


a 


primarily as an animal park. It does have a small lake for swimming and 
I think there are a couple of minor cabin concessions. Primarily, it is an 


animal park and has an abattoir for slaughtering operations which is required 
to maintain the herd. The head of the park is a veterinarian. 


Mr. Harvie: Since the minister asked for suggestions yesterday from 
‘members in regard to additional recreational facilities for the people of 
-Canada—and I speak only for the people of that area who use the park— 
I feel something should be done to provide a better type of recreational 


facility than is available presently at Elk island park. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think this is a question for the minister, 
-and I want to thank the honourable member for his suggestion. 
I know it has been considered primarily as an animal park. I hope to be 
visiting these parks this summer, and Elk island, I know, is one that I will be 
visiting. I have only driven through this park on one occasion. 


Mr. HARDIE: I hope you go for a swim. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Personally, I will look into the matter and 


will also request from my departmental officials more details as to the number 


Pac * 


of visitors who go there on a tourist day basis. Thank you for the suggestion. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I see from last year’s estimates, page 406, that there were 
ninety-nine caretakers, and this year there are only three. What has happened? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I referred to that yesterday and I mentioned that these 
caretakers. (part-time) were people who looked after certain historic sites in 


historic parks. It is a question of keeping the grass mowed around a certain 
cairn, or something of that kind. Previously, these had been established as posi- 
_ tions. This seemed to be unnecessary because in many cases it involved only a 


__ 


few hours work per year. It is now on a contractual basis. 
‘Mr. Korcuinski: If they were taken under contract, what item in the 


estimates would that cover? 


Mr. RoBertson: That would be under the professional services item at 


page 408. If you will look at “professional and special services”, you will see 


_the sum of $60,959. It is up $10,000 primarily because of that. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): An average of $100 each per year. 
Mr. HARDIE: I wonder if the department could advise the Jack Miner 


Migratory Bird Foundation that when they close up this year they should take 
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down the signs in Windsor and along the road, so’ that people do not go down 
to the foundation to see all these wild geese and find the gates are locked. Ther e 
they are confronted by a sign saying, ‘‘we are sorry, but we are putting us 
hay’, or something, and the place will be open in November. a o 4 
I drove 100 miles last year to see this place, and when I arrived I saw 
this little sign saying it would be open in November. : ay 
Mr. NIELSEN: It was-a wild goose chase. ii. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have a suggestion for the honourable mem-~ 
ber, since he gave me one. The Jack Miner Foundation is a privately run 
organization and you have all received letters from Jack Miner. I would 
suggest that it would be a suitable suggestion to put into one of your replies. 
Mr. Harvie: Without a cheque? : ‘ 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. : 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? I have said we will allow 
latitude, so this is your opportunity. 7 


Mr. Payne: Let us not have a longitude. 


Mr. Harpig: Are we also dealing with the question of Canadian Wildlife 
Service at this time? : 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘ ; a 


Mr. Harpig: In regard to Canadian Wildlife Service, I notice there is very 
little increase in the estimates of that service. I do know that this branch of- 
the department is doing a considerable amount of work in the Northwest — 
Territories concerning the reasons for the depletion of caribou. They are 
studying the caribou problem, and I would imagine that there is considerable ~ 
additional flying in regard to this caribou survey. This would involve a con=3 
siderable amount of money I notice there has not been not much of an increase © 
in this branch. “a 


ee 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to say a word about this subject 
of wild life. i 4 

The first thing, I think, I should tell the committee is that I had the 
same feeling as the member for Mackenzie (Mr. Hardie) has expressed, and — 
that is the tremendous need for more information on the handling of our wild 
- life in Canada. ; 

Last fall when the estimates were being discussed for this year, I raised 
this matter with the department and asked if there were things that could 
be done. The answer. was, “yes”, that there were many things that should — 
be done, but at the present time they were labouring under considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining the type of person to carry out this research work. The 
understanding we arrived at was that we would hold the vote constant for 
this year, in order that the department could look into the matter of extending ~ 
the general surveys in regard to wild life; in other words, to come up with © 


some plans in order that definite projects would be undertaken by the depart-_ 
ment. 1 


The second point I would like to mention js with reference to the caribou. — 
The caribou problem is desperately serious. Without mentioning precise figures, ~ 
_I think everyone recognizes that a few years ago there were 2 or 3 million of 

these animals in the north, covering both the territories and the northern parts. 
of the provinces. These are now depleted to a figure between 200,000 and 
300,000. We are carrying out this year a tremendously increased study on the 
question of the caribou. There have been three reports turned in so far, and 4 
even though I am not an expert in wild life research, or understand it fully, j 
I have read these reports. All I can say is that we have a great deal to learn © 
about what is causing the rapid demise and disappearance of these animals. 
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7 Another thing I would like : point out in connection with the caribou 
ostudy, is that there have been conferences with the provinces, because this is 
a joint federal-provincial activity. There has been fine cooperation between 
Fthe territorial governments, the provinces and the federal government. There 

have been certain suggested programs to cut down on the loss of these animals. 

KI believe that certain programs are now in effect that will tend to reduce some- 
what the take by those people who are not entirely dependent on the caribou. 

There has been a great variety in the methods of treating the caribou herd. 
b In some places conservation attitudes have been excellent. There have been 
areas, of course, where things have not been so good. We are trying to take 
some form of conservation action in respect of these abuses—the shooting 

of these animals for example. 

There is a third thing I would like to deal with at this time in bubieepan 
with wild life. Wild life is definitely one of our great resources in Canada. 
This is an item that will be on the agenda of the conservation conference 
which I would like to have held this fall, but which will more likely be held 
in a year or so. 

Earlier this year I attended a wild life conference in this city. I believe 
it was the first occasion on which a minister spoke so frankly to wild life 
people about problems affecting this very important natural resource. I in- 

dicated to them—they were mostly from universities—that we needed their 
co-operation to help us meet this over-all difficulty that we were encountering, 
particularly in respect of the caribou, but generally in respect to all animals. 


I will go back to the over-all conservation concept. I have asked private 
organizations, and people at universities as well as governments at all levels 
in Canada for advice and suggestions about the type of thing that should be 
put on the agenda of the conservation conference dealing with wild life. — 

I think it is generally recognized that wild life conservation is no longer an 
isolated matter affecting individual provinces within their own boundaries. 
Wild life move from one area to another, and what is done in one area has a 
vital impact on another area. 
3 What we will try to suggest at our conservation conference is, the general 
principles to be followed by the federal government, the provincial governments, 
the territorial governments, private organizations and research organizations 
which should be laid down so that each part of the over-all machinery of 
administration will be ae to tackle the over-all problem within fairly well 
defined limits. 

The federal government has no direct responsibility for the rnin 

of wild life within the provinces. We do, and must expect, a wide responsibility 
in joining with the provinces to collect research information and work out 
general programs. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this general statement on the policy in 
respect of wild life will give a background to the vote that you see before you. 

- The total amount of this vote is roughly the same as it was last year. I would 
like to point out that if you study the details you will see that the amount 

_ for rental of equipment, which is part of the breakdown of the total item, has 
jumped this year. No, I’m incorrect. It has gone down this year from 
$101,000 to $82,000. 

The main portion of the increase last year was due to the fact that this 
was the fiscal year during which we spent the money for the flying services. 
I think the amount was roughly double. We spent $59,000 the year previous. 
Last year the amount jumped to $101,000, so it is not quite doubled. 
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_ The flying operation for which the money was spent during the last fiscal 
year was needed in order to keep track of these herds and know where they 
~ are, enabling us to notify the people who are dependent on them. & 
Mr. Harpig: You mean this covers the charter of aircraft? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. HarpiE: It is not covered in the travelling expenses and field investiga- 
tions item? ae - 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

In summary, in the year 1956-57 we spent $59,000 for rental of equipment, 
Last year with this accelerated program it jumped to $101,000. This year it is” 
estimated at $82,000. That just covers rental of equipment. In addition to that 
_ Wwe have individuals in the field following these caribou herds. Fu 
Mr. HarpIE: Was this big increase a year ago mainly necessary in order 


‘¢ 


to deal with the extra flying expense for the caribou survey? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mainly that, yes. We are continuing this. year, 
of course, to keep up this rental of equipment, which is represented by the 
$82,000, being $23,000 above what it was two years ago. 3 

_I should also point out that we have members of the wild life staff in 
constant contact with the caribou herds. It is on the basis of their information — 
that these reports are sent in. I can be quite frank with you and say that these 
reports do not indicate to a layman like myself that any optimistic conclusions © 


a 
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can be made. : 
Mr. Harprge: You did mention that steps were being taken to limit the 
number of caribou taken by man and these reports indicated that this was the - 
main reason for the decline in the caribou herds? 
be 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, they do not. There is no doubt about it 
that the take by man is one of the large factors in their decline. The rifle has 
made a difference as you know. H wever, I should make clear that steps that | 
are being taken—using private conservation tactics in handling the caribou— 
under provincial and territorial laws. e 
Mr. Harvie: With recommendations from this department. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, I would not put it that way at all. @ 
Mr. Harvie: Oh, yes. 7 a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The steps were based on the minutes of the _ 


convention. I have read the minutes in detail and, as I said at the time, there 
was wide acceptance and support for these techniques. “4 


Mr. Harvie: I do not argue that point. I say the recommendations ta the 
territorial people still come from this department. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is incorrect. The Yukon does not— 


Mr, HarpdIgE: The Yukon is an altogether different thing from the Northwest 
Territories. : | 


% 


Mr. NIELSEN: The game regulations of the Yukon are within the juris- 
diction of the territorial governments. se 


Mr. Harpig: There is no similarity between them at all. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think I should clear up the feeling here | 
which may have been created by the hon. member’s statement. 7 
As I have said before, I have read the minutes of the conference between — 

the three provinces, the two territorial governments and the federal govern- — 
ment. The federal government was just one of six governments represented 
there. I do not think we took thé strongest stand at all. The strongest stand, — 
I believe, was taken by the province of Saskatchewan in respect to that con- — 
servation program. . 
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Mr. Harvie: Well the— . 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Let me finish this. - 

The recommendations that were put forward by the federal government 
were agreed to at the conference. We did not make them as such to the 
territorial governments. 


Mr. AIKEN: I wonder if I might ask the minister a question? I would 
like to clear up one matter for my own satisfaction with respect to the justifica- 
‘tion for spending federal funds within the provinces. . 

Is my understanding correct that the provinces have. jurisdiction over 
wild life? . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The territories also have jurisdiction. 


| Mr. AIKEN: Is it correct that the federal expenditures are justified as a 
conservation measure more because of a moral responsibility to co-ordinate 
than as a legal responsibility? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We are off the subject just a bit. 
‘ I think in answer to your question Mr. Aiken, I can say we have a moral 
responsibility to handle the question of research and bring together common 
principles of conservation practice. However, we also have a legal responsibility 
-under the Migratory Birds Convention Act and because it is an international 
- eonvention act. We do have a legal responsibility in that regard. 
* I will go back and say a little more about this caribou program. 
At the present time in the field, working right with the caribou herds as 
a result of this co-operative program, there are three full time men from our 
staff here at Ottawa, two full time men from the National Research Council 
here at Ottawa, two full time men provided by the province and four contract 
men all on our payroll. That is a total of 11 men who work full time in the 
field on this caribou program. There are also discussions going on between 
these governments and the wild life department. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are these men all biologists or mammalogists? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Iam not an authority on all these terms you 
mention, but I understand all but two are what you say, mammalogists and 
’ biologists. ’ 
.,’ Mr. Harvie: I do not want the minister to misunderstand me. Three or four 
years ago I pointed out to the government of that day the necessity of doing 
something about the depletion of caribou. My point is, there were reports by 
people in the field since this survey started a few years ago, and do those 
reports indicate that the biggest part of the loss of caribou could be laid to 
~ man taking caribou? | 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As I remember it one of the reports dealt 
_ with that very matter. It laid down that roughly 20 per cent were taken by 
Pman.. - 


Mr. Harvie: Is this a recent report? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There were several reports. I think 20 per 
cent was the figure for man, although my officials now tell me they think 
it is higher. The wolves took a certain percentage, man took a certain per- 
centage, disease took a certain percentage, and a certain percentage was through 

loss in calving. Recently there has been a very disastrous decline in the birth 
rate. Instead of around 22 per cent in calves each year, it is down to around 
7 or 9 per cent. It is that combination of a lower birth rate plus the usual 
take by wolves, disease and man, that caused this decline. These are simply 
figures which indicate what percentage is taken by each. The only controllable 
. factor we can immediately control is the take by man. 
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Therefore our purpose, I think, should be as far as possible to preserve 


the caribou for the people who depend on them. That was the reason behind 
this four or five point program inaugurated in co-operation with the territorial 
governments and the three provincial governments. 


I also should mention that there has been a considerable effort to get at , 
the predator control problem by poisoning wolves. You have probably heard 


of the program. This has had variable results: very good in some areas and not 
so good in others, depending upon where they are working. If you have a 


concentration of wolves in an area you may have good results. In a wide area 


like the territories it would be difficult to say you have conquered the predator 
problem. | 


My deputy informs me that this year one of our predator people had a> 


count of 500 wolves which is pretty good. . 

Mr. GRANGER: There is an aspect of the serious problem of the depletion 
of caribou in Labrador. There are many reports—so many that they must have 
some basis—of a slaughter of caribou by American servicemen based at Goose 
Bay using helicopters. < 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle):, I think it should be pointed out if those 
reports are true that it is a matter for the provincial government and should 
be brought to the attention of the provincial government. Goose Bay, as you 
know, is in the province of Newfoundland. , 


I realize that I forgot one thing I should have mentioned in respect of this 


wild life conference. Plans are going forward. I was looking around for my 


head of the wild life division and I find that ‘he is presently attending a wild | 


life conference which is taking place in St. John’s, Newfoundland. That is 
evidence of the fact that this question of wild life conservation is actively 
being engaged in by the governments of all the provinces and territories as 
well as the federal government. . : 


Mr. HARDIE: Will the reports made be published, and prior to their pub- 
lication are they available? he 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is nothing secret in them; they are 
available, but it is not the type of thing suitable for wide distribution. I think 
they can be made available to any member of this committee. They mostly 
deal with the intimate life of the caribou. I do not want to go into a description 
of that here. 

Mr, NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, might I make a suggestion to the department, 
through the minister, in connection with the conservation program which is 
being undertaken by the department. The territorial council in the Yukon has 
recently passed a revised game ordinance which contains certain restrictions 
and it was subject to further recommendations by the fish and game association 
of the Yukon as to the restriction on the number of caribou taken by man, 
which last year was 1,662, I notice in your report. This is a step in the right 
direction. In respect of predator control, eight years ago, in 1949 I believe, 
the wolf bounty was dropped in so far as the Yukon was concerned. I believe, 
perhaps it was felt that having a bounty on wolves resulted not only in boot- 


legging of cubs but even in breeding of wolves in captivity in order to obtain . 


the bounty. There was some doubt and some discussion by the mammalogists 
as to the efficacy of controlling the wolves in this fashion. Might I suggest that 
the department’s thinking might be broadened along the lines that a reim- 
plementation of the wolf bounty might not only serve in assisting in the control 
of wolves but also serve to supplement the income of the people in the Yukon, 
and I presume in the Northwest Territories, who are in dire need of economic 
assistance. I am speaking of the Indian people who lack basic industries in 
which they can make their own way. If a discussion were had between the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the indian affairs 


! 
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- branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration I think some program 
- could be worked out whereby on a cost sharing basis this additional aspect 
_ of the wolf bounty could be considered. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I can deal with one part of your suggestion. 
‘As far as the question of the bounty is concerned, I think that is a matter for 
the territorial governments. I understand from what I have read that the wild 
‘ life people doubt the efficacy of the bounty. There is too much of this situation 
_ of husky pup ears coming in instead of wolf ears. I think your suggestion should 


- be taken and some consideration given to it. Are you speaking of the Yukon? 


Mr. NiELsEN: Yes. I only mentioned it. Any funds that are required would, 
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; territorial government. 

: Mr. HamILTon (Qu’Appelle): It is not my understanding that we would 
~ have to provide funds for that. I thought they were running their own show 
on that score. : 

- There is the question which you brought up of the detail with which I 
_ believe Mr. Robertson is more familiar than I. 

| _ Mr. ROBERTSON: On the question of the possibility of some arrangement 
that would not put money from a bounty into the hands of the wrong people, 
concerning the wolf problem, this is a,matter that has engaged some attention. 
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end of it. However, in the Northwest Territories there has been. worked out 
-in conjunction with the department of Indian affairs, since you are dealing 
‘with Indian people, an arrangement under which there are organized wolf 


wolf hunt which is usually what is called a denning to get wolf pups. That 
has been done in three or four locations. A party goes out into an area that 
is thought to be reasonably good for denning, a bag is collected, and the pelts 
- or the ears are brought in and the money on that goes to the people involved. 
There is not, in the Northwest Territories, an over-all bounty arrangement 
because of the problem to which Mr. Nielsen referred. But this organized hunt 
scheme is a means of putting income into the hands of the local people without 
getting involved in the bounty problem. That has been done in northern 
Manitoba around Brochet. eh | 
Mr. Nrecsen: That has not been done in the Yukon and I would ask that 
; some similar arrangements could be made for hunts in the Yukon. . 
; I have one further suggestion for the department, through the minister, and 
that is that the application of the same type of thing in respect of these denning 
hunts be tied in with the poisoning program. There has been an opinion 
advanced by big game hunters, and others associated closely with the game 
- problem and predator control in the Yukon at least, that the procedure of 
dropping poisoned bait from aircraft, which is adopted in some of the more 
_ remote areas, is of doubtful efficacy and not only has it that disadvantage, but 
there is also the opinion advanced in some quarters that this uncontrolled 
dropping of poison in these areas affects not only the wolf population but the 
other game population as well, and thereby affects the fur-bearing population 
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: f in the game field. So that in addition to denning hunts» which are organized, 
as indicated by the deputy minister, I wonder if I might suggest that. more 


control be placed over this poisoning program so that perhaps it can be 
organized in the same fashion, so that hunters who know these areas, and who 
know where these wolves are, might be engaged, with the local Indian popula- 
tion, to go into these areas and place the bait, instead of this what I might call 
for lack of a better term, indiscriminate dropping of bait. | 


® Mr. Harvie: Follow the practice of the Northwest Territories. 
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bof course, have to come from the federal treasury in the long run through the — 


I cannot speak of the Yukon because I am not thoroughly familiar with their 


hunts. The warden or the Indian agent in a certain locality can organize a 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I might deal with some aspects of this matter 
of poisoning. ‘the predator control program has been particularly directed 
toward the Northwest Territories because the caribou herds west of the 
Mackenzie river do not appear to be in any serious difficulty. They do not 


appear to be declining to the same extent as they are east of the Mackenzie > 


river. Maybe they”are not as plentiful as they once were, but there does not 


appear to be the catastrophic decline that there is east of the Mackenzie river. © 


The poisoning and the predator control program is, I think, pretty well 


organized east of the Mackenzie river. I have referred to the denning program 


and the organized hunt. In addition to that there is the poisoning program 


which is carried on in two ways. In certain areas we charter aircraft which. 


are used to take out baits which are placed usually in the center of a lake, 
because it is found that wolves will cross a wide-open area, whereas most 
other animals will not cross a wide-open area of that kind. 

The baits are usually frozen down. Cyanide poison pellets are placed 
in the frozen meat by boring in and placing the pellet in the meat. Then the 
men return at periodical intervals—I think about every month or so—to check 


on the bait to see whether it is still there, or what the results have been, 


and so forth. 

The other way in which poisoning is done is through the hiring—exactly 
as Mr. Nielsen has said—of hunters who know the areas. The Northwest 
Territories administration has on its staff at the present time, I think, six or 
eight. Mr. Hardie could correct me if I am wrong. These persons are 
authorized to use poison. Poison is not permitted for general use and these 
hunters are paid so much per month and are also paid on the basis of being 
allowed to retain the receipts from the sale of the pelts. Wolf pelts are 
worth a certain amount of money—I have forgotten what the amount is at 
the moment. This program has gone very well. | 

The minister mentioned one man, who according to our last report, had 


secured over 500 wolves. It depends a lot, of course, on where the person is. Ina 
location where the caribou come, the wolves come. But if the person is in 


a location where the caribou do not come, they do not get as many. One of 
our men got only 18 wolves. It is just simply the accident of location. and 
geography. 

The results so far indicate that the poisoning program has not hit many 
other fur bearers. As a matter of fact, complete statistics, I believe, are kept, 
and can be provided, if Mr. Nielsen wants them. Apart from wolves, only 


wolverines have been poisoned. There have been very few foxes and very 
few other fur-bearers. 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’ Appelle): Mr. Nielsen’s suggestion will be taken up for 


the Yukon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I repeat that it is a territorial government responsibility. 
I am sure they would welcome most heartily the advice which your department 


has given through your research branch. The suggestions coming from your 


department as to organized hunts, and poisoning programs, I am sure, would 
be of great assistance to their efforts toward predator control. 


Mr. HARDIE: In regard to Mr. Nielsen’s question, he mentioned that wolf 


baits were dropped. Were they dropped from aircraft or were they placed 
on the ground by hunters? ; s 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is done both ways, in the Yukon. 


Mr. Harvie: Is this true, because the wildlife people are in the Yukon 
and they must have something to do with this? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Only recently, Mr. Hardie, have we obtained the services 
of a mammalogist. Prior to a year and a half or two years ago, we did not have 
one. As I say again, it is not for the department to organize these programs; 
it is up to the territorial government. 
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4 Mr. HarpiE: This is an interesting point and I should like to know if 
wolf baits are dropped. ! 

‘Mr. RoBerTSON: I have just checked with Mr. Solman assistant chief of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. As far as the service is concerned, there is no 
_ dropping of baits. There used to be some dropping of baits there, but whether 
it is done in other areas or not, I do not know. However, we are not aware 
of any dropping. In the Northwest Territories, the practice is to place it 
specifically, and usually to freeze the bait in, so that it is kept in a certain 
- position. 4 


Mr. Harvie: And also where you can mark ite 

Mr. NIELSEN: I am not certain at the practice in the Yukon now, it used 

| to be dropped a few years ago. 

y Mr, MarTEL: I heard the minister say that caribou had declined east of the 

_ Mackenzie river and I should like to know about the Ungava area in northern 

3 Quebec. Is the decline there so pronounced? 

| Mr. ROBERTSON: In Ungava the decline has been much worse. It took place 

many years ago and no one knows why it took place because it occurred 

j before there was such a thing as a wildlife service or any research of this 

_ kind. At the present time in the vast area of Ungava it is not thought that 

_ there are more than one or two thousand caribou. , 

a Mr. Marteu: I know they thought that; I know that they forbid caribou 

_ hunting. 

) Mr. Harvie: | would suggest that in the Northwest Territories concerning 

the wolf poisoning program, I would think that they should extend their 

7 program, not only in the Caribou area but, in the Nahanni mountain area 

_ where there has been a serious decline in mountain sheep, and in the Liard 

area where they have at the present time a large population of moose, and 

also in the Richardson mountain area where caribou at the present time are 

plentiful. ; 

: Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer would 

3 be that we have no information on that and I should be glad to have the 
department look into it. . ; 

4 Mr. Harpiz: On the Mackenzie river side, the only one who knows the 

_ situation is “Gus” Krause, and he says that for the past five years there has 

been a serious decline in mountain sheep and other animals. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Because thousands of people, literally, in the north depend 
upon the natural population in caribou herds and other game, and because 
it is so important to these people, I was wondering if this would be a proper 
place to suggest that consideration be given to increasing the estimates, where 
the department finds it necessary, to expand this predator control problem. 


The CHaIRMAN: You are invited by the minister to offer suggestions. 
Mr. Nretsen: I should like to offer that as a suggestion. 
Mr. Harvie: I think they are part of the territorial estimates. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Again,.Mr. Chairman, I might say that while the Yukon 

_ is in a period of transition it certainly is not economically self-sufficient. Any 
expansion of their predator control program has to be made by funds from 

- outside the territorial treasury. In that regard, present fiscal arrangements 

_ between the Yukon and the Federal Government, I am sure, will not cope 
with any increased problem they might contemplate undertaking. 


Mr. HamIttTon (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, we will keep that under 
consideration. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve the items under the national parks 


branch, Nos. 269 to 275 inclusive and the supplementary estimates. 080, 581, 
582 and 583? 3 coke bie 


Mr. RoBicHAauD: I have a few questions. On the wildlife service, dealing 
‘with migratory birds, may we have a few details as to the application of 
this act. This is a federal responsibility rather than that of the different prov- 
inces. I did ask this question at the last meeting but I was told to wait until 
this item was before the committee. Could we also have some details as to 
the differences in bag limits in the United States? As the minister stated some 
time ago, this applies to birds moving from one area to another. What I have 
in mind particularly are wild geese which go south in the winter and come 
north in the summer. We have a certain feeling that we are protecting these 
birds for American hunters. I would like to have a few details about it. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I suggest that Mr. Solman who is the 


fi 


| 
| 


assistant chief of this division answer your question, Mr. Robichaud, because. 


I think it would be better under the circumstances to have the man who is 
the expert on it speak instead of myself. ; 

Mr. V. E. F. Sotman (Assistant Chief, Canadian Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, I have 
with me the regulations governing the hunting of migratory birds in the 
United States. I can turn up the details on this if you wish. 

Briefly I might say that hunting restrictions in the United States are in 
general somewhat more restricted than they are in Canada. 

Geese were mentioned during the past hunting season of 1957. The open 
season for the hunting of geese varied throughout the different provinces and 
throughout the different states. 

The maximum length of season at any point in the United States was 
95 days, while the maximum length of season at any point in Canada was 
96 days. It would appear that the opportunities were very similar. 

The daily bag limit however permitted to individual hunters differs. 
The maximum daily bag limit in the United States at any one point, was six 
geese per day, while in Canada it was 15. 

Mr. RopicHaupD: Does that apply to all areas of the United States? 

Mr. Sotman: No, it is different in different states; but these were the 
maximum season lengths and the bag limits. rs 

Mr. RoOBICHAUD: What is the highest bag limit in any of the states? 

Mr. SoLmMAN: Six. 

Mr. RosBicHaup: Is that the same for all over? 

Mr. SOLMAN: No, in some places it is lower; two is the limit in certain 
places, while six is the highest. In Canada it varies from three to fifteen. 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: Do they have a spring season in the States? 

Mr. SoLmMaN: No. There is no season before October 1st. My 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: You say there is no season before October 1st even in the 
United States? 7 

Mr. Sotman: No. | 

Mr. STEARNS: How does the total kill in the United States compare with 
the total kill in Canada? Have you got those figures? | q 

Mr. SOLMAN: There are no complete figures for either country. There are 
estimates however which suggest that the. total kill in the United States for all 
migratory game birds—you must bear in mind that geese are only a small part 
of them—runs towards 15 to 20 million. 2 

I say this is an estimate but it is probably a good one. 
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Unfortunately at the moment game statistics in Canada are not sufficiently 
- far advanced for us to have a comparable estimate for this country. We have 
_ estimates from some provinces but I would rather not mention individual 
_ provinces. We are working towards an estimate for the whole country but it 
- will take us a year or two to perfect a method of collecting the information. 
i There is a complication involved in that we do not even know how many 
hunters there are officially in Canada because not in all provinces is it necessary 
for a water fowl hunter to have a licence. However in the United States 
_ they are licensed so far in all the states, and in addition there is a further federal 
licence required in respect to migratory birds or perhaps I should say in 
- respect to water fowl hunters. ~ . 

q We know that in the United States the total number of water fowl hunters 
s ——the figure 1 have is for 1955—there were actually about 1,660,000. At least 
- that many people bought the federal hunting licences in addition to state licences. 


Mr. RopicHaup: What policy is followed in respect to the establishment of 
bird sanctuaries? Can you tell the committee at this time how many bird 
sanctuaries we have in New Brunswick and where they are located? 


Mr. Sotman: I do not have the information with me which would give 
the location or the number that are in New Brunswick, but it could be secured 
in a short time. . 

The policy is under review continuously. Sanctuaries are established at. | 
points where they would be beneficial to the birds which come under that 
f protection. They may be established in nesting grounds or they may be 
established in areas used by birds on their migration, in roosting and feeding 

areas. 


Mr. RopicHAuD: How many bird sanctuaries are there altogether in Can- 
ada? Have you got the figures? 


Mr. SotMaN: The figures have now been placed before me. 

When these figures were compiled there were 95 bird sanctuaries in the 
entire country. Of them, six are located in New Brunswick. 

Since this figure was compiled sanctuaries have been created from time 
to time and there have probably been another half dozen or so created. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: From whom should requests come to have a new bird 
sanctuary created? Is it determined by the department or by officials of the 
department? 

Mr. SoLMaNn: It is done in both ways. Sometimes requests come Officially 
from property owners or associations, and somtimes they come from provin- 
cial governments. Sometimes officials of the department suggest the creation 
of a bird sanctuary in a certain area. . 

In any case the matter is taken up between the federal department and, | 
the appropriate provincial department to make sure that there is concurrence 
of views regarding the location and the desirability of the sanctuary. 

Another point of course is that the land owners—if private land is involved 
—must be in favour of the creation of the sanctuary. , 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Could we have the figures for all Canada in this respect 
giving the total number of bird sanctuaries? 

Mr. Sotman: Newfoundland has one; Prince Edward Island has two; 
Nova Scotia has five; New Brunswick has six; Quebec has 40; Ontario has 
nine: Saskatchewan has 15; Alberta has seven; British Columbia has five; 
Northwest Territories have three; and then there are two which overlap boun- 
daries, one jointly between Quebec and the Northwest Territories. THIssis 
in the James Bay area; anda similar one overlapping the Ontario-Northwest 

_ Territories boundary and adjacent area. a | 

In many cases there are both provincial—and in some cases private sanc- 

tuaries in addition to those created under federal legislation. 
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“Mr. Ropicuatw: Is the act administered by the provinces or does it come 
under provincial jurisdiction with respect to open seasons, bag limits, licences 
and so on? | . . 

Mr. SoLMAN: The,regulations under the act which regulate the hunting and 
harvesting of birds are made by the “federal department in cooperation with 
the provinces concerned. 

Mr. RoBicHAup: Are they put in force by the provinces? 


Mr. SOLMAN: In some cases; enforcement is done primarily by the R.C.M.P. 
because the legislation is federal. But in other cases provineial officials are 


given ex officio status and they are given the power of enforcement under the - 


federal legislation. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is the operation of these bird sanctuaries entirely a matter 
for the federal government or is it carried on jointly with the provincial gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. SOLMAN: These sanctuaries are entirely under federal supervision. 
On the other hand the provincial sanctuaries come under provincial supervision. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is it possible for us to be given a map showing the 
specific areas? I am thinking particularly of Saskatchewan at the moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since the minister has to leave to attend a cabinet meet- 
ing, are there any questions on policy which you would like to ask him before 
he goes? If not, thank you very much for coming, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. SOLMAN: We could provide you with a map showing the locations in . 


Saskatchewan if you wish it. 


‘Mr. Harvie: Before the witness leaves would he tell us if there has been 
any change in the opinion of experts in regard to the theory of the “balance 
of nature”? This is an important question. 

For instance, some years ago we were told by experts in the Northwest 
Territories that you could not disturb this “balance of nature” for example by 
killing wolves with poisoned bait because if you took the wolves the caribou 
would die, because the wolves in turn only took the weak and the young. 

Has there been any change in the opinion of the experts since then? 


Mr. SOLMAN: The situation varies greatly from time to time, I do not 
think there has been any change in the basic ideas, but the matter of wolves 
in regard to caribou is now that the reduced numbers of caribou are greater 
than they used to be. I do not want to get into a long discussion on this, but 
you will realize that economic consideration also comes in here, 

! Maybe I should simply put it that wolves and caribou live together, pre- 

sumably for a very long time. At the moment, there is a shortage of caribou. 
We feel it is desirable to remove some of the wolves which would normally feed 
_ upon caribou in order to safeguard the remaining caribou. This costs money, 
as was mentioned in the estimates. Wolf removal is expensive. If there were 
enough caribou available for all needs, it is doubtful if the expenditure for 
wolf removal would be economical. 3 


Mr. Harpie: Recent reports of field investigations have indicated that 
wolves have caused depletion of caribou in the Northwest Territories. Are 
they a major part of this decrease in the number of caribou? 


Mr. SoLMAN: I do not think I would say that no. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 
Mr. GuNDLOcK: Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss -for a moment the 


fact that with the surplus of elk in southern Alberta they have been responsible’ 


for the past number of years for damaging the ranchers’ and farmers’ haystacks. 
I wonder if the parks branch could give us their thinking on that? 
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_ Mr. ROBERTSON: I am not sure whether the member is referring to a surplus — 
in southern Alberta generally. 


« Mr. GunpLock: Well, generally speaking, I would not want to say but, 
in particular, adjoining Waterton and Banff parks—Waterton more than Banff. 
I might say It is quite a serious problem in the area adjoining Waterton park, 
because it is a small area and the elk seem to know where the line is. 
; Mr. RoBERTSON: In so far as the province as a whole is concerned, we 
have no particular information. The wild life service may have something 
on this, but it is a provincial matter. In connection with the area immediately 
~ adjoining Waterton park, there have, from time to time, been some complaints. 
I think perhaps that what you have in mind is the damage occasioned by elk 
4 which they say have come from the park and have foraged on haystacks and ~ 
_ that sort of thing. . 
: There have been suggestions that a fence could be erected around Waterton 
park sufficient to keep the elk in. This was looked into. Such a fence would 
cost something in the neighbourhood of a million dollars. It takes quite a 
- fence to keep them in. In addition to that, the federal government has not 
been satisfied that it could or should assume responsibility for what. might 
‘-happen when animals get outside the park. They do wander from time to 
time. There is always the possibility that farmers or ranchers could try to put 
a fence around the haystack. This might be cheaper than putting it around the 
park. It-is a recurring problem. It is the kind of thing that happens. It 
_ may be bears in Cape Breton Island or elk at Waterton, but it is one of the 
things that is bound to happen. : 


Mr. Harpie: Has there been any consideration given to taking the elk 
- from the provinces into Wood Buffalo park? 


Mr. Rosertson: Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. NIELSEN: We have conducted an experiment through the Yukon fish 
and game association whereby we have imported elk into the Yukon, and they 
are surviving very well there. 


Mr. Rozsertson: I do not know that this has been looked into, but it 
‘could be. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If there is any surplus down there, we can certainly use it. 


Mr. KorcuHInski: I would like to ask one question with reference to 
sanctuaries. I am looking at this list here and I notice that there are no 
sanctuaries in Manitoba. Were there any requests received from Manitoba? 


Mr. SoLMAN: I am not sure of the details, but I would assume that must 
be so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 


Mr. GunpLock: I might ask one more question. I would like to have the 
answer on the record. There has been nothing done about that elk situation. 


Mr. Ropertson: I am told, Mr. Chairman, that the province grants out-of- 
season shooting licences in the area around the park. The park program also 
includes a control by which a number of elk are taken and are killed by the 
park wardens every year, in order to keep the number down, in the hope 
of reducing the tendency of elk to wander outside the boundaries of the park. 
In general, this is fairly effective. Those are the measures it has been thought 
possible to take. There are no other measures to take that appear reasonably 
possible, unless one were to reduce the elk population much more sharply 
within the parks. I am told weather is an influencing factor, as it would be 
in this mountain area. In addition, there is the fact that Waterton park is. 
adjacent to Glacier park in the United States. Glacier park is a much larger 
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. park and the elk do not know anything about boundaries. The population of 
elk wander back and forth. Control is very difficult. ; oe 
Mr. GuUNDLOcK: I do not think it is an international situation in this case. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What I mean to say is that you can reduce the population 
in Waterton, as is done. This does not necessarily mean that you will solve 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: On the south side of the line there is a large Indian 
reservation and they are able to hunt there all the time. The elk do not go 
through there. 


Mr. Harpiz: I feel that a great deal of thanks should go to the officials 
of the national parks branch who have appeared before the committee. I feel 


they will do a terrific job in the future in looking after the recreation facilities 
in Canada, which are provided through the national parks branch. 

I would also like to congratulate the person or persons who wrote the 
article, ‘““Wisdom’s Heritage”, which you will find in the annual report of the 


As the article points out, we as Canadians and members of this committee 


The municipalities in particular should give some thought to extending 
their municipalities, and the provinces should also give thought in regard to 
the expansion of industry. . 

I do feel, as I said before, the members of this branch are doing a terrific 
job with the amount of money that parliament is granting. 

Again I-want to thank the officials of the department for appearing before 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Hardie. I am sure the minister, 
the deputy minister and others welcome such a statement made on behalf of 
every member of this committee. ; 
| Main Estimates items 269 to 275 inclusive agreed to. 

Supplementary Estimates items 580 and 583 agreed to. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a new member on the committee. Mr. 
Kindt is replacing Mr. Legere. We welcome Mr. Kindt to our committee. 
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eg also would like to say that I appreciate the fact. that you were on time. 
ur time and the time of the minister, the deputy minister and his associates 
is very important. I believe this is the first series of committee meetings that 
have started on time and where no time has been lost. I think we have all 
found that it has been a very interesting session so far. De Se 

Next Monday, as it has been agreed, we will meet again at the regular 
time, ten-thirty. We will deal with the estimates Water Resources Branch 
~ which you will find on page 55. There are many details covering several 
pages. I do not see any item in that respect in the supplementary estimates. 
% The minister will make a statement on policy in that regard next Monday 
-morning at 10.30. I hope you will all be present. 
Thank you véry much gentlemen. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, June 23, 1958 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Dumas, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Korchinski, 
Leduc, MacRae, Martin (Timmins), McLennan, Murphy, Nielsen, Pugh, 
-Roberge, Robichaud, Simpson, Stearns and Villeneuve—23. 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; E. A. Coté, Assistant Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief 
Administrative Officer; R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister; and 
J. D. McLeod, Chief Engineer; R. H. Clark, Chief Hydraulic Engineer; and 
A. F. C. Sincennes, Administrative Officer; of the Water Resources Branch. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Items 276 to 281 inclusive of the Main Estimates, concerning the Water 
_ Resources Branch, and Items 506 and 507 of the Main Estimates and Item 659 
of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning Loans, Investments and Advances, 
were called and considered. 


The Committee agreed that, in addition to sitting on Monday and pee 
mornings, it would sit at 9.30 o’clock a.m. on Fridays. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, June 23, 1958 
10:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Thank you for being here — 
on time. | 


At the last meeting we had expressions very kindly made regarding 
articles appearing in the report of the department. I think it was Mr. Hardie 
who commented on the article on the parks. He expressed the hope that we 
might have more copies for distribution among members of the committee. 
You might wish to send them to fish and game clubs, conservation authorities 
or high schools, collegiates and so on. Would any member of the committee 
like to express an opinion? 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, I think just for that 
purpose that you have mentioned, if they could be made available, they could 
‘be usefully distributed without waste in the ridings. For my own part, I feel 
I could probably, with some degree of value, distribute about 250 copies in my 
own riding, if they were available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee to leave it to the discre- 
tion of the chairman as to the number to be ordered? If any members of the 
committee would like to give me an indication of how many they require, that 
will be taken into consideration. 


The minister is not here yet. He was in Saskatoon over the week-end aad 
was supposed to have been here this morning. The deputy minister is now 
ready to file the information which we requested. One was the revenue for 
parks, and the gas and oil permits that we requested at the second last meeting. 


If it is satisfactory to the committee, I will ask Mr. Robertson, the deputy 
minister, to present this for the official report. 


I might say we have with us this morning Mr. Robertson, the deputy 
minister, Mr. Coté, the assistant deputy minister, Mr. Carter, chief administra- 
tive officer, Mr. McLeod, chief engineer, water resources branch, Mr. Clark, 
chief hydraulic engineer, water resources branch, and Mr. Sincennes, admin- 
istrative officer, water resources branch. 


We are about to discuss items 276 to 281 of the water resources branch. 
We will first have the other information. 


Mr. R. G. RoBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
_ Resources): I might say, Mr. Chairman, by way of information, after the last 
meeting the department filed the annual report of the parks as a whole. 
However, I think there was a request for a breakdown by parks, and this 
breakdown shows the revenue of each park over the fiscal year 1957-58. 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE BY PARKS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1957-58 


bE LST EIN cola UVa Rae rb Meats aay has Mae nay 3 $ "83.66 
- Historic Parks and Sites .............. Dole ty 4,015.74 
Bante Parke er oid GN Be So ale PASS ee eae 600,815.52 
Cape Breton Tighiands SELIG Abs eo ST USER 19,836.93 
BA slan dur ari toy teva yh oty Aig i Ne Fee cat en Maen kee 31:672333 <0 
(ULiuae Pia: 22 Vt 20 Oe NR a LR gris Tanda eabioa t 40,772.60 
Rroor Mian ay islands. "Park: os Sie kum Oe eee 2,004.32 
Glatier tParkior ih Oclurie, cckerh ine Win INS nea i % 8,808.48; 
lS DETTE UN, We oe at Ly aM Nike Oh A ean) ay Ene 223, 039701 
ESUOLENAY MALE ict ae ed ccd Ge eke RO pane eee 147,332.37 
Mount;Revelstoke Park...) 96.63.4345, les hs A rea 449.90 
OU ae Lee ATIC Shs oe nee gene oy ei orig 25,979.58 
Prince Albert Park ......... Trina arate te Be hiae ous 102,673.03 
Ponce Bdward uUsland Park: oo.) . Aces sy homme 21,885.99 
Braing. Vieunhtain: Park 0. vlig, se hn saree: 158,401.66 
St. Lawrence Islands Park ..........- Nae pea tee 946.08 
ORE ATND Va Dati ert ph i tee tek Gi ke oath SoA aS oa 16.50 
Dovercon Laker Parking is \s @aelaks hoo pean be cee 78,193.68 
a NG lice oe ial Nagas IN) se Oe Ak ibe Pn ot 34,357.23 


$1,496,885.37 


The other. item is one that the minister promised, and is a statement of 
reservations, permits and applications for permits for oil and gas exploration 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories as of June 17, 1958. It shows the 
company, the number of acres taken out in each case, and the amount on . 
deposit. It also shows the amount expended against deposits to date and wee 
additional amount that will be required to be expended. 
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EXPLORATION IN THE YUKON AND NortTHwest TERRITORIES aS oF JUNE 17, 1958. 


‘ ‘ 7 . y . zs : t canes 


1, RESERVATIONS . 
Additional 
ee ; ~ Amount 
Amount to be 
Expended Expended 
Amount Against. to end of 
on Deposits Permit 
Name Acres Deposit To Date Period 
$ $ $ 
- Peel Plateau Exploration Ltd................ BL BS Ah OU esac Aree nee, 15076, 628; 94 Sia tae wore 


Nore: Granted through public competition authorized by Orders in Council P.C. 2804, 14th of May, 1952” 
P.C. 1955-603, 27th of April, 1955; and P.C. 1955-1720, 16th of November, 1955. 


2. PERMITS 


Atlas Investments Ltd............ PR pane BP OGG sre Va ase casa 2,598.30 75,350.70 


BEY DOU BLISS co oo iic a die ae cst hee se sae hes 3, 742,046 667,180.29 131, 264.03 2, 224,886.10 
MM AL TSPANEMOLL of steep ik sts Seche Aoeg > pd me ake ELNGO0) Se, hal. aie a PRL 00 1: 6 Lear me SA ka 
‘ 4 (over exp.) 
rihiaiamprican Oil. ik de. Tees oman 76,110 68; 400.00) a ee ae ae MEE ey Sieben. 
British American Oil & Texaco.............. 246, 612 12; 330) 60S ke tener 357,587.40 
al oriia StUAnaaArd 2). wc uie s swe cet we ae ae ie 1238 O00 FER IBAS ADS eh ie ee es 3 238, 34155 
Canada Southern: Petroleums: ;..... 00 ...2.. 1,163, 554 56, 089.90 85, 743.50 1,671, 229.55 
anal Husky, Os ssa Vases ON ae 1,913,035 95.651, OO EAS 2,773, 900.75 
’ Canadian Husky Oil & New Superior Oils..... 2,847,266 $42,368 :o0 wicket ius feces 4, 128,535.70 
Canso Oils Producers vos wces ook m eh eS og 299,178 14,9587 9006 cis id pat ets 433,808.10 
Relvarcer Ot Company cls tt. bn ora ae The 8 TAS 046. foi Res 7,500.00 214, 666.70 
Central Patricia Gold Mines.......... Ph alee S40 BLO sarees 2 ie 17,025.50 493,739.50 
Ponsoligated> MicaMac nos. din-. sys ae eee BS 96, 748 5 O00: ODM: Swi are et ca 140, 284.60 
COnWestt XPlOratlons jer ece sell ea Bee 2 a TOOESSO2 eRe Ue ciple 108, 935.00 1, 047,470.70 
Frond Lake Mining Company................ Baz Ae © Ae OR aan AF 145,776.80. 182,221.00 
Cizoter tixplorera hitd 224. 8. ees es 2,973,870 7,940.10 135, 100.00 4,312,111.50 
Gas’ Bay Pétroleums 52 44s oh OE D4. 316.74 eulearee eae 1,215.80 35, 258.20 
Corda dnvestments. <.<. «hep ices ep chante ad 62,890 SAA TDOL Dee eee cera 91,190.50 
OU MMGESAIN Cee beta nie wre aa eae TS TASEOO SARL bh radeinheg _ 3,707.50 107,517.50 
Guaranty Crust ol Candds: >). cask cides eee DUG HAO 2: es Rade tae 11,100.00 317,697.90 
Fronoldin Wie Corpses ise the bas coelee nae oe 314,301 ALT ODT is hee mate 362,936.45 
Melandserince, Coppet ow... 1a beets we dee AR RAGE TIT tee a tN aos 2,427.30 70,391.70 
dmaperiakOr Limited: 25.5 2c ea Ned gees 22,683 qe USA ES anata ence eas 32,890.35 
Jamaica International Explsix ios Yo. es 338 , 289 ATV ED DAN Pale eee 405,946.80 
Rr ues Kar ds ane doe Pee Ag eee ee DANO Galt: pean need 1,215.80 35, 258.20: 
DIS MCN AID =: oka ix tplsiia Oem aa el AS 976. Wiad fSisgues 2,448.80 71,015.20 
Wort PetroleumMs: 4... ce eA ka 45,720 DTSO47 79 sree ok car uteamraan ne goes 
MTClAnG Petroleulns ress tsb siapedine tate es) 332,151 3,973.65 12,770.00 . 481,618.95 
Mit oF tana dats. eae Sua Sah ome 841, 728 172° TOO) Boia eee ake mas 983, 159.60 
Murpiy-Canada Oil. ci. 4 eee ie Pte era 311, 544 GO 782 008 Soo tetas 373, 852.80 
MEUED I Ye Corporation.) a5 Lamia oo Beg oysrtn s-t AAO O STOW ise. ihc aka aah eer ialee ate Sete 645,795.20 
Pan American Petroleum Corp....... Shiai als: 584, 750 36, 189.12 i ak 05 800,348 . 25 
excess) . 
Tosep RP aradis. Fosese Re Es sees gate 1BT 454 eet 7,572,0 * 219,607.60 
Paradise Exploration Ltd.......0... 0.005.804. PI O82 0% aetenaae tite 1,299.15 37,675.35 
Peel Plateau Pxplorationsy 4.0.6 6. ace, oe sid aos BQO 300. Smet ay tee nals 100,096.50 480, 463.20 
iPeelahiven Oil®, Gas Oo fei /4 1 Rts 4S "804 (Bark tea eee 2,440.20 70,765.80 
Pontiace’ ceroleubis, tas). oe. tes fs uncle Se). 127,193 65400200. Stes eee 184,429.85 
PANO We Oe Li. ce bec Reh Sh toes Oot ores 297 , 028 PE SOOO rs ERA ale 430, 690.60 
Rodden Jotiaeekocss hs. a he ie NN aca otc 24,316 1G O50 OO coe Pe a ete 35, 258.20 
ORIEL ON UL ene oo Soot se, geome § aun 898 , 554 AA O50. OO ne ee the 1,301,903.30 
-ShellOilLCo. of Canada Ltd. into. Melis. 2. 6,573,450 172, 218.04 145, 666.34 8,194, 756.55 
Isaac Shulman.........:... 2 EE GE Mera ea bea 227, 464 3,900.00 7,538.10 329,782.80 
Wilt Sum psottisias ct hi orat ee oF Gb aiae 8 Oa DA dha is oi Wie 1,207.20 35,008.80 
Spes Exploration..... Spee 5 hia Ean ee 148, 728 2,500.00 4,906.20 215, 555.60 
iis Oi aaah ees. het oe oe sees ee Sea es 375,730 70, 100.00 42,683.00 450,876.00 
Texaco Exploration........ Y pre 20 Sgr a Pe ae 277,144 fT ge eh Moore wan hee here os 369,972.05 
RUBE Wal Ber: ca gaara de CoOL LUBE ene: shia 132,455 1; QUO U0) fs aes Sesrian: 192,059.75 
Rook Riv eriGassy pre eects eee ee dane Ler 101, BBE We EN a a a a 147, 224.30 
LST SO LLN Ee, ee ee ere ty me Ds emt On Oe Boe 759, DUA ech chavs Gay " 43,234 56 1,101,019.80 
ATO iL Or Alie 8, cher hoes ate Oe ONsinire oe 136, 220 BeSI 00” Wart eee 197,519.00 
Westermluterproy. 4 .8.- Brace week it Rees A ee 496, 802 PA SHO MOI. PPA sG teeth 720,362.90 
Oa Ais ave DM rts tate Sie Mie ios 32,271,029 $1,964,803.16 $1,079,727.82 $40,823, 942.90 


Nore: Where no amount is shown on deposit it is covered by overexpenditures submitted and approved. 
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STATEMENT OF RESERVATIONS, PERMITS AND APPLICATIONS FOR PreRmits ror Om anp Gas 
EXPLORATION IN THE YUKON AND Norrowest TERRITORIES AS OF June 17, 1958. 


3. APPLICATIONS FoR Or AND Gas Permits 


a 


UA dae 


Amount 
Amount to be © 
Expended Expended 
Amount Against to end of 
on Deposits Permit 
Name Acres Deposit To Date Period 
>t STC. oo “Na etre cee ea eT CO Oem a Nia aan MMSGENY Ne: Ay IVE MIRE AUN i 
b $ $ Wie ee 
Glacier Explorations Limited................ 617,472 30,873.60 62 eats tee 1,821, 542.40 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited...... 8,199,873 409 ,003..05) Ss As ic GA 24, 189,625.35 
N98 Rog d/o Ry eS IO sac ee a ot aa ree 463,610 ZO MSOTOO) ER OY A 1,367, 649.50 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation........ 2,099, 993 104,999. 6B ce se). 6,194, 979.35 
Mrs: P. Curran......... sR ER eee eee NL oe 31,485 ih Oy & fan eae pos te ee 92,880.75 
The California Standard Company........... 1,731,630 86,6815 502-2 a 5, 108,308.50 
Texaco Exploration Company................ 4,198,306 209; 919353" ei). Bigs tk 12, 385,002.70 
Cee Oy he ao ee ee 25,003 Li 26054 Oc ei ee 73, 758.85 
peurry-Rainbow Oil Lidis.. es oe 1,773,086 SS, GOS SQ i ew ose erie - '5,250; 603.70 
Galceno Mines lta. ..)000. eee, 420,550 Sh OST DU Ne ae arent 1, 240, 622.50 
Wiptpny Corporation: -. is (537 oe a 62, 244 Sata aU eocee in ee 183,619.80 
The B.A. Oil Company Limited............. 2,788, 006 139; 400530). 320 ak, 8, 224,617.70 
Charter Oil Company Limited............... 374, 125 182706. 20 su eee ys 1, 103, 668.75 
Hunt & Placid Oil Companies................ 3,909, 447 195 AYZ SSR ork es wes. (11; 532,868.65 
SOR Jal Crom p any is oi otk i ete A a ik 975,899 4S, 70498" a es 2,878, 902.05 
Bobw Ow otCanada Ltd.) 2.0220. 235, 484 LEAs 4 20 Gia ee ' 694,677.80 
CSO 260 EES RY Ae ERE RL ene MU 204, 124 10, 206, 20% oo sci ir ek 602,165.80 
Paul-Penna & Frank Nasso.....).:5..:22.:... 266, 788 135339 40 2 pe DS 787,024.60 
New Superior Oil of Canada Ltd............. 63,212 3; 100. GOPSA Neen 186,475.40 
Union Oil Company of California............. 905, 960 455 298..00s) Si ee 2,672, 582.00 
RAS POO AMO HAT gfe yok eet, COSA Mak ob 49,578 BOS POO 0 yt Nae lane 146, 255.10 
Ranworth Explorations. 2... 23.006. 09.. (0 356, 622 1 9 Mh YN A CEA 8 1,052,034.90 — 
Papers aurnvited 0) sate koe eh 2,995, 333 149,766.65 ..... eae ee 8, 836, 232.35 
I EATS rae Y 01 Si Oa Re Ee Se 476, 292 29 (814 OD eS ey ee 1,405, 061.40 
PaiOe Ou OOUG shila dey taki Wea gig 8 81,115 A O55 71D Ris ps eee hee 239, 289.25 
Pee OW Cee a oY ete, SS ae 151,812 PS DOOL GO! oe aN io tah weg 447,845.40 
CMe COM NANs cs. be a Pay Ben 1,730,045 Pa a |? 2; ray ae ee ny 5, 103,632.75 
Re La ML EE Ne alley hud Sul ht hn ty My 336, 902 POSSA5 REO ae see hae 993,860.90 
i By MB Pau 25 LO A Ne Me 35,466,966 $1,773,349.80 ............ $105,512,638.20 


I might say the total amount that would be required under permits already 


out is $40,823,000. The amount that would be required, including the applica- 
tions for permits, is $105,512,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any member or members who would like to make some 
observations about those statements that have just been entered in the proceed- 
ings, will be able to do so either today or at a later meeting. 


Now, gentlemen, in the absence of the minister I think it is quite satis- 
factory that while we will not have a government policy statement at the 
- beginning of this meeting, I expect we will before it is finished. If it is agreeable 
to the members of the committee, we will proceed with item 276. When you 
are on this water resources branch you will be free to:‘discuss any item called, 
including your observations. You can discuss matters from 276 to 281. 


Aap 
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_ WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Main Estimates ‘ : 
Item 276. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Grant of 
$350 to the International Executive Council, World Power Conference and a 
Grant of $35,000 to the Canadian National Committee of the World Power 
Conference to assist in defraying the costs of the Conference’s Sectional : 
Meeting to be held in Canada in 1958.............. See dat ld eaten Agro cable coc notte ak -$ 1,257,459 


Item 277. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- \ 

Ment: i uae: IIE» pass Sy aie on eg ey a RENT a ote Sa ie sale' Stel bcp eee Whe SIe Poe aA Monee $ 123,500 
Item 278. To provide for studies and surveys of the Columbia River Water- 

BOC AG OM ke ACU als peotlaia eb Kio paged are eh ein OEE oh) Uw hike ar alt a a Mie a hw 9! $ 227,780 
Item 279. Fraser River—Federal expenditures in connection with investiga- 

‘tions to be carried out by Fraser River Board ............... 0. cee eseeeceees $ 95,000 


Item 280. To provide for a contribution to the cost of consiructing a dam. 
on the Conestogo River near Glen Allan, Ontario, for the purposes of flood control 
and water conservation, in accordance with the terms of an agreement entered 


into between Canada and the Province of Ontario .......... dy dela Aral lp era $ 500,000 

Item 281. To provide for federal expenditures in connection with investiga- 
“tions to be carried out by the Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba BOC. 0's 8 sinc e's « $ 40,000 
; $ 2,243,739 


LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


4 


Main Estimates 
Item 506. To authorize advances to the Northern Canada Power Commission 

for the purpose of capital expenditures in accordance with subsection (1) of 

section 15 of the Northern Canada Power Commission Act ..........-+.+++0:- $ 7,910,000 
Item 507. To provide for advances in accordance with agreements entered 


into or to be entered into pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development ‘ 
Act Sh REAM Rn EEE wg ur pitalee puSlajsPenel@ in te ere) ede tasers selene olb ier e \é ole athe eo: ate entero le © le © even e628 Ups ® $11,329,000 


Supplementary Estimates 
Item 659. To provide for advances in accordance with agreements entered 


into pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act—Further amount 


POULT ORS | oye et oid doo ete Hest nine on Kinase. aie AUSSI Os INANE BOW ON eA WME UPS GPU .. § 2,290,000 


The CHAIRMAN: We have the minister with us now, and I will ask him to 
make a statement respecting the Water Resources Branch. He will outline the 
government’s policy in regard to this branch. 

Hon. ALvin HamiLtTon (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, as I have done before, I would like to make a 
statement at the beginning of each series of votes, in order to explain to the 
members in a general way the principles on which we are operating, and also 
the problems we are facing. 

The water resources branch consists of five votes and this branch of our 
department has as its major task, at the present time, to provide information 
for the provinces on their water resources, and to co-operate with the provinces 


in working out plans for the use of those water resources. 


One of the major parts of our program is called the hydrometric survey 
program, in which we do all the work and the province contribute in varying 
amounts to the cost. This program consists of measuring the flows of water 
in various parts of Canada. This gives information of the water-power and 
other potential in the various areas. 

At the present time in Canada our water resources are known in general, 
but we have many areas in Canada where the exact potential is not clearly 
established. I will give you an example of this. The department has been 
working very diligently on the question of the Columbia river and salhits 
ramifications. The part of the work in our department concerning the — 
collecting of data is nearly finished, and so we are moving our crews into the 
Yukon-Taku area to try to establish more definitely the water-power potential 
of this area. There are other areas in Canada too that need the same concentra- 
tion of effort. | 

Also, moving from the water-power potential, as one of our jobs, to 
another one of our jobs, and that is the sedimentation survey. This has been 


Aas 
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lagging as far as the department is concerned. This year we have embarked 
upon trying to establish causes and locations of sedimentation accruing in 
certain places, and then attempting, from that information, to see if we 
cannot provide some of the answers to the ‘problem of sedimentation in our 
rivers. This program just planned for the next fistal year, and it will take us 
many years before anything definite comes out of our studies. I thought you 
wculd be interested in this. 

Another problem which I think is just getting started in a major way is 
the ground water surveys. Now these have been carried out in various 
locations, but we have found that there is quite a gap in our information as 
to the water resources of this country beneath the ground. It has been done 
at certain locations but, generally speaking, on this particular aspect there 
is a considerable gap. 

There is a long list of general things that we are doing. We are cooperat- 
ing with the various other departments of government. One is the meteo- 
rological field and the other is in the flood warning service field» 


Now I can give you some examples of cooperation with the provinces. We 
have the Fraser river board, which was established in 1948 to look into the 
water-power potential of the Fraser river. We have the lakes Winnipeg 
and Manitoba board. There is a bill before the house at the present time to 
amend the Lake of the Woods Control Board. We have the Prairie Provinces 
Water Board. As you know, we do a great deal of work with a function 
that comes under External Affairs, that is the International Joint Commission. 
We provide the information as far as the water is concerned. Now, there are 
a good many rivers that come under this, the Columbia, the Kootenay, 
Waterton-Belly, the St. Mary and Milk rivers, the Souris, Red, the Niagara, 
St. Lawrence, St. Croix, Saint John and others. 

We also co-operate with the Department of Fisheries, because every time 
a dam is built the interests of the fishing industry are affected. 

‘There is a group of miscellaneous responsibilities, such as our participation 
in power conferences at the international level. I know there is one coming 
up in September of this year. We have co-operated these last two years in the 
problems pertaining to geophysical research and energy. We are very much 
interested in the terms of reference and the final decisions of the Borden Com- 
mission which is inquiring into water-power resources. 

I think I have now covered the general duties of the department. I would 
like to say a few words to sum it up and give you some of the problems that 
we are facing. If any person sits back and thinks about our natural resources 
in Canada it becomes very clear that the use of water, as well as land use, 
are the most vital problems affecting our national resources. We see it at first 
hand in our eastern cities. There is a ‘great shortage of domestic water and 
increasing shortage of industrial water, and this has caused a tremendous strain 
on the ability of certain communities to expand. Now, I used the words “land 
use” a minute ago because the thinking that has to be done at the present time 
is along the concept of “multiple uses” of our resources; and land and water 
g0 very close together. Now, this problem is not new. It has been realized, 
I would say, for a good many decades in Canada. An effort was made to solve 
this problem four or five years ago in the passing of the Canada Water Con- 


servation Assistance Act. This is an act which sets up permissive powers for the . 


federal government to co-operate financially with the provinces in conserving 
water. The act has been in existence over four years now and comes under 
these votes. Not one project so far has been acceptable under the terms of the 
act. Before the act went into force, there were three or four projects embarked 
upon, and we are still paying for them under these votes. But under the present 
act, there has been a cost benefit ratio, which means you have to demonstrate 


cd 


- 
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to the federal government that the benefits of the undertaking that you are 


: proposing as opposed to the cost, give you a ratio of one or better. At the 


present time with the present methods of calculating benefits, it has proved 


: almost impossible for any project in Canada to come under the Canada Water 


Conservation Act. There are some very fine projects that have been proposed, 


and one of the objections is that we have no precise method of measuring the 
_ benefiits that result from an increase in land values. We have no precise means 


of measurement of acceptable means to determine the benefits that come from 
flood damage. We take a round figure, but there is no precise formula governing 
it. I can give you examples of that. There is no precise formula for working 
out the recreational benefits of a water conservation scheme. I would point 


out now that this may be one of the largest benefits. The information we are 
- getting from the statistical surveys carried out in the United States, is that more 


people today are visiting reclamation projects for recreational purposes in the 
United States than visit their national parks. They tell us one of the reasons 
is that these national parks are in remote areas of any country whereas the 
reclamation projects are in dry areas where any major collection of water is 
desperately needed for reclamation purposes. 

I point out to you that if you are going to do anything effective on our. 
‘Canada Water Conservation Act, you are going to have to find better formulae 
that can predict for any government the extent of these benefits. 

There is one more thing on this subject. It is connected with land use. We 
have in the federal government an act known as the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act and one known as the Maritime Marshland Reclamation Act. One of these 
acts deals with certain areas of the Peace river and the three prairie provinces. 
The other one deals with the Bay of Fundy and areas around it. There has 
been some thought given on this type of conservation of our water and tying 
it into land use, which is the primary purpose of the P.F.R.A. Thought should 
be given to using these acts and seeing if we could not bring them into a general 
conservation act for the whole of Canada. Iam simply posing it to the committee 
as a problem of water and land use in Canada. At the present time we have not 
come up with sufficient answers to propose an overhauling of these three acts to 
‘serve the common purpose. Now, we might decide that it is not in our national 
interest to combine these three acts. It does strike us that we might consider the 
use of our water resources all across Canada and make more effective use of 
these resources. Sa re 

I think that I have outlined the various duties and responsibilities of the 
department. I have also outlined several problems and I think, Mr. Chairman, 
the understanding is that they can now question me. I was attempting at the 
very beginning to outline some of the projects we started this year, like the 
sedimentation of the rivers. That has iust got to the planning stage. I am un- 
able to give you any details on what is going on, because the program is just 
being worked out. I do not think there is anythin more on which I can coi 
more definitely. However, if you wish to question me— 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Could you elaborate on the power potential of the different 
rivers, the international waters? 

Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): I am going to ask Mr. McLeod, who is in the 
water resources branch, to answer that question. You asked for the water- 
power potential of international rivers? 

‘The CHAIRMAN: The rivers you mentioned, yes. 

- Mr. J. D. McLeop (Chief Engineer, Water Resources Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
beginning with the Yukon, we have been able to establish that the water-power 
_ potential of the Yukon river within the Yukon territory is of the order of 4 
million to 5 million horsepower, and located at some eight or nine sites. 
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Additional services are going on this year on the principal tributaries incud- 
ing the Pelly, Teslin, and Stewart which we expect will result in a rise in that 
figure of a total potential for the Yukon river waters, but the results wil] not _ 
be available, of course, fos these tributaries until probably late this winter or 
early next spring. : je 


of magnitude figures would be of the order of three to 33 million horsepower 
for development on the Fraser river system itself, 

On the Columbia river in Canada the total power which might be developed 
in Canada would be on the order of 7 million horsepower, 

The investigations which were made on the Waterton and Pelly rivers were 
not for power. They were for irrigation. I think we can say that the power 
possibilities on the Watertown-Pelly rivers are minute. We have no definite 
figures. 


_ The same applies essentially to the Red river and the Souris river. The point 
in connection with the Souris river is supply, and with the Red river, again it 
is supply and flood control. 


On the Winnipeg river there is some 800,000 or 900,000 horsepower all of 
which is now developed or will be developed by the end of this year. That is on 
the main stem of the Winnipeg. 


Then we have the Nelson river which of course includes the Saskatchewan 
system. The estimates again vary according to the purpose and use to which 
the water may be put. It is believed that with the Saskatchewan itself here is 
from #2 of a million to possibly 1 million horsepower physically possible of 
development. On the Nelson river there is upward of 2 million to 3 million on 
the Nelson itself which is the river draining Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, 
which of course includes all the flow from the Saskatchewan, the Red, the 
Winnipeg and other prairie tributaries. 


The major river system of course in the Ontario-Quebec area is the Great. 
Lakes-St. Lawrence. At Niagara, Canada has more than 2 million horsepower 


2 plants, and two or three smaller plants, such as Toronto Power and Ontario 
Power. Approximately a similar quantity is available of course to the United 
States since Canada has roughly half the river there by treaty. 


On the St. Lawrence, at the international rapids, they are just completing 
the initial installation which will total 1,100,000 horsepower for Canada and a 
similar amount for the United States. 

Farther down the river there are excellent possibilities for development 
at Lachine—almost within the city of Montreal. Various schemes there place 
the possibilities at about a million. | 


° 


It is in Maine, or in the vicinity of Rankin Rapids. I mention it because it 
would provide a good deal of control to any Canadian plant built downstream. 
The one which has been most prominently in the news is the development 
_at the Beechwood site by the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. The 
official opening is within a week, I believe. The New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission also has other sites in mind for development on the same river. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that that completes, in a thumb-nail sketch, power 
potential on the international rivers. . 
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Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): Would you give details regarding the Yukon, 
as an international rivers. | a : 
& Mr. McLEop: Approximately the upper third of the Yukon is in Canada; 
the lower two-thirds is in the United States. The Yukon is-rather interesting 
- too because it is both provincial, territorial and international. | 
: The CHAIRMAN: These are interesting figures, gentlemen, I think you would 
_ be pleased to have them on the record. 
Mr. Dumas: I wonder if Mr. McLeod would answer one or two questions 
_ before he leaves that map of the Yukon territory. Mr. McLeod, you mentioned 
4 a potential of four to five million horsepower. Is that in regard to international 
waters only or is it the potential of the whole of the territory? . 
_.. Mr. McLeop: No, that is the power potential as energy, and as our figures 
_ give it at the present time of the Yukon river, in its natural course within the 
- Yukon territory only. The upper limit of 5 million would include some develop- 
- ment of tributaries such as the Pelly-Teslin-Stewart, but all within the Yukon 
_ territory. That figure does not envisage any diversion of water nor is there 
any consideration given to international aspects. That is just the existing 
river and what might be developed within the Yukon territory. 

Mr. Dumas: On the Fraser river, Mr. McLeod, you mentioned 3.5 million. 
horsepower. Is this the full amount? 

Mr. McLeop: No, that is essentially the main stem. However, on the 
Fraser the question of sites is still in doubt. There are optional sites which 
would possibly lead to a somewhat greater figure or possibly a little less and 
it would depend on the final developments that may be selected and on the 
size of projects at some of the proposed sites. | : 

Mr. Dumas: I suppose the same takes place on the Columbia river. 

Mr. McLeop: Essentially the same, yes. . 

Mr. Dumas: And at Niagara would you say that we are using one million? 

Mr. McLeEop: At Niagara, no,—we are using more than:2 million. 

Mr. Dumas: Is that the full potential of Niagara? : 

Mr. McLeop: It is pretty well the full potential of the Canadian part of 

the Niagara development. ie 

Mr. Dumas: And at the international rapids you mentioned 1 million. 

Mr. McLeEop: One million one hundred thousand is the full potential of 
our share. . 

Mr. Dumas: At the international rapids would that be the full potential? 

Mr. McLeop: One half. 


Mr. Dumas: I mean the Canadian part of it. 
Mr. McLEop: One million one hundred thousand horsepower is the full 


Mr. Dumas: And at Lachine one million would be our share? 
Mr. McLeEop: Yes, that is our Canadian share. 
Mr. DumMas: At Lachine it would be our share? 
Mr. McLrop: At Lachine, yes, because the St. Lawrence is back into 
Canada. 
Mr. Dumas: What were the figures for the Saint John river—the inter- 
national part of the Saint John river. 
Mr. McLeEop: Well, on the Saint John river, I did not give individual figures 
-but roughly speaking, the Rankin rapids project would be close to 300,000 
. horsepower. That would be in United States, but would provide a lot of storage 
for control at the river downstream. In Canada there is already the Grand 
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Falls plant which is of the order of 80,000 horsepower. Then downstream is 
Beechwood which has about 90,000 horsepower, with another 45,000 to go in 
as a third unit. ° . F ve y 
There are possibilities at Merrill just above of the order of 90,000 to 100,000 

horsepower, and possibilities at Hawkshaw down from Beechwood of approxi- 
mately the same size. Those are all on the main stem of Saint John. There 
are some minor developments on some of the tributaries but most of the 
tributaries of the Saint John are relatively small. They are small size units. 


Mr. RosicHaup: All those additional power possibiities on the Saint John 
river would definitely require storage. 


Mr. McLeop: They would be much better with storage. 


Mr. RopicHauD: Would they be possible without storage? Would they be 
economical? 

Mr. McLeEop: I do not feel qualified to answer that. I think you can say 
that they would be physically possible. Whether they would be practical from. 


an economic standpoint is really beyond my ken. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You say that consideration as to power potential on the 
Yukon river takes into account only the Yukon river within the Yukon. The 
minister made mention of survey crews being in the Yukon-Taku area. How 
many are there in this area, by the way? | 


Mr. McLrop: We have one party out this year. 


Mr. NIELSEN: And where have they been instructed to conduct their survey 
operations this year? 


Mr. McLeEop: Well, Mr. Nielsen, this is the third year we have had parties 
in the Yukon. In 1956 we had two parties working on the main stem right. 
from Marsh lake through to the international boundary. They located some 
nine sites which appeared to be physically possible of development. These are 
all on the main stem and the total power from those would be something over 
3 million horsepower. if 

Last year we finished up some of the work on those nine sites and inves- 
tigated some possibilities on the Teslin river and one possibility on the Stewart 
river. We also had our parties look at the White-Donjek rivers which do not 
look too hopeful from a construction point of view. 

This year the party is starting on the upper Pelly river. Our purpose is to. 
look for sites on these tributary rivers which of course would add to the 
total available in the Yukon but might also provide information on some of 
the smaller units that could be of use to perhaps local mining developments. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have the crews, to your knowledge, visited the plant at 
North Fork belonging to the Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation? 


Mr. McLeop: These crews did not visit there, but I know that our officers 
have been there in the past. , = 

Mr. NIELSEN: Has any assessment been made as to the additional, if any, 
power potential available to this source from which the present power is 
generated? | | 

Mr. McLEop: Not in the Klondike as yet. You understand sir, that those 
rivers are pretty big and our resources, personnel and money are not too 
extensive. We are covering now one tributary at a time. 

Mr. Niewsen: Is it the thought to investigate the possibility of power 
development on the Yukon river at Dawson in view of the recent mineral 
findings in the area? 

Mr. McLeEop: We have already got preliminary figures on sites above and 
below Dawson. There would be no sites at Dawson city. But toward the. 
boundary one site down and one site upstream from Dawson are included in 
the nine sites of which I spoke earlier. } 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke):How many sites would be re- 


ey quired to develop seven million horsepower on the Columbia? 


Mr. McLeop: On the main stem there would be three power and storage 
sites plus three run-of-river sites, a development on two of the tributaries, 
particularly the Kootenay. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mica creek is the largest develop- 
ment of that group, is it? 

Mr. McLeop: Yes, it is the largest. Mica creek itself has been considered 
in varying sizes too, and that is one reason why I mentioned that these figures 
would not be too precise, because it depends on which scheme of development 
one is talking about. 

Mr. Korcutnski: How many ideal Teer would there be for Bows 
development on the Saskatchewan? 


Mr. McLeop: “Ideal’’? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: No, ‘‘possible’’. 


- 


Mr. McLeop: There is the possibility of a development on the South “— 


Saskatchewan river project at Outlook; at Fort a la Corne and I believe there 
is one more on the Saskatchewan. I believe it is those three that constitute 
the major possibilities on the Saskatchewan itself. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Assuming the possibility of obtaining industrial sites on the 
panhandle, for example at Skagway in the Dyca valley, has your department 
come up with any estimated potential—not only the Yukon river system, but 
including the lakes system of the Yukon and British Columbia—of contemplated 
diversion? 

Mr..McLeop: Well of course we have Frobisher,—Northwest Power In- 
dustries, a subsidiary of Frobisher Ventures. It is their plan to consider 
diversion through Atlin and into Sloko lakes and finally into the Taku river 
system. Development of the power would be on the Taku. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am talking of the diversion further north. I gave you an 


| example. 


Mr. McLeop: There were investigations in that area. There were the 
possibilities of diversion of the Yukon to the Tayia, which is essentially the 


same type of scheme as the Yukon-Taku. It is a matter of whether you take 


it out southwest, due south or southeast. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Has your department, Mr. McLeod, any idea of the potential 
development through such a scheme as the Tayia scheme? 

Mr. McLeop: This is from memory, but eight years ago around 3 million 
horsepower was the guess at that time. 

Mr. NriELsen: So would it be correct to say that the power potential as 
contemplated by the department in the over-all development of hydro resources 
of the Yukon would develop more power than the scheme of which you are 
speaking—eight years ago? 

Mr. McLeop: I think that would require a detailed comparison. But you 
could say this, Mr. Nielsen, that they would be of the same order and size— 
that is the whole scheme of development, via the Tayia or Taku or on the 
Yukon itself, would be of the same general order of magnitude. I do not 
think you can say that any one would be the same size, or larger, or smaller 
than another; because each of them consists of a series of developments and 


-a series of steps. At those various steps one might be ee or larger than 


another. 


Mr. FLEMING ( Oleorea vent Revelstoke): Is it correct that the surveys on 
the Columbia river will be completed this year? 


Mr. McLeEop: I do not know. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: When will the department have completed its survey bie nis 
respect of the power potential in the Yukon? ~ f de ia 

Mr. McLeEop: It will take several more years. There are a lot of tributaries 
and the limited amount of information which we have on some of those indicates 
it will take some looking into and it would be a matter of several years. 

Mr. Stmpson: Going back to the Saskatchewan river, what are the findings, 
if any, on the potential at Grand Rapids on the Saskatchewan river. 

Mr. McLeop: I understand physically it is a fairly good site. How it fits — 
into the prospective plans for development, I think, is a manner for provincial 
decision. I can only say that physically it appears to be a favourable site. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Have there been any studies carried on as to the 
potentiality of the Churchill river? ; 

Mr. McLeop: There have been studies made by the government of 
Manitoba as to the potential of the Churchill. I do not have the exact figures 
here. We could provide them for you if you would be interested in having 
them. We have some in our office. 

7 Mr. COATES: Have any studies been carried out in respect of the Hamilton 
river in the Labrador area. 

Mr. McLeEop: It is, of course, not an international river. However, it 
has a total potential of approximately four million horsepower. Two principal 
sites are at Grand Falls and Muskrat Falls. Grand Falls is much the larger, 
and the figure of four million envisages some diversion in the upper Hamilton © 
from the Ashuanipi river and from Freemont Lake. That would be practically 
all the potential.on the Hamilton, because it takes in the vast majority of 
the total power on the river. 

Mr. Kinpt: May I ask the minister a question? Have there been any 

studies made in respect of the construction of dams in the head-waters of the 
Old Man river which would control the flow of water for Lethbridge in 
Adberta? 3 

Mr. HaMiILton (Qu’Appelle): I think Mr. McLeod can answer this 
question. 

Mr. McLeEop: I cannot answer it in detail. It is my understanding that 
there have been some studies made on the Old Man river. What the studies 
have covered exactly and for what purposes I am not clear. . 

Mr. KrtnpT: Does it come under this act where it is necessary to develop 
a cost benefit ratio of better than one to one? . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that is no. I wonder if I 
could make a slight explanation here. Some of these questions have been 
dealing with provincial rivers on which we have no responsibility in getting 
precise information. We get general informaton about flows and sites in 
the course of our examination of flows and the terrain. Where we have some 
responsibility is on these international rivers and we obtain information on 
any river crossing the border. The Old Man river would be international 
‘because it flows into the Milk river. 

Mr. KinpT: No; the South Saskatchewan. : 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu Appelle): But it does eventually cross the border. 
However, generally speaking our responsibility in this department is the 
obtaining of information on those rivers which eventually cross the international 
border. Some of the questions asked did deal with rivers systems right across 
the provinces, and the Saskatchewan and Nelson rivers are a case in point. We 


do have information of a general type. I wanted to make it very clear that, 
| . | 
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a in respect of the provinces or the regions, we just have a general knowledge 
and it is limited. All the information comes from a private firm. called 
_ Pringle and we just keep track of it in our over-all statistics. 
4 - Mr. KiwnptT: Since this Old Man river is a part of the South Saskatchewan 
watershed basin which cuts across three provinces it brings the federal depart- 
ment into the picture when one comes to the question of the development of 
_ the resources on that river. Is that right? 


Mr. Haminton (QwAppelle): There is a Prairie Provinces Water Board 
which has some jurisdiction on these’rivers. Mr. McLeod has “pointed out 
to me that the Old Man river flows into that system. It is all in Canada, 
and it is really more a question for all three provinces rather than the 

_ governments of the United States and Canada. 


Mr. Krnpt: It concerns three provinces and the-dominion. In respect of 
_ the question of the cost benefit ratio under the act, where you are trying to 
; figure the benefits such as wildlife, water run-off, development of soil con- 
_ servation, increase of vegetation, and all these other considerations, I would 
_. like to ask in that connection what interest rate do you use in determining 
whether or not a proje¢ét should go forward or be cancelled? That is right at 
the nub of things. : 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that question, I think, is this: 
in connection with any joint proposition under the Canada Water Conservation 
_ Assistance Act there are three points; first of all, the local municipal group 
or the regional conservation group, the provincial government and the federal 
government. The procedure is that the provincial government must make a 
proposal to us, and when they bring in the total proposal we look over the 
whole scheme to determine whether or not it meets the so-called cost benefit 
ratio and if it is a ratio of one or greater, then we can embark on the scheme. 
At the present time we do not have any proposal in respect of the Old Man 
river from the Alberta government and therefore we have not even begun to 
consider any such proposition. 

One other thing I was going to mention is that our formulae for establishing 
benefits, such as those you listed, fall short of being accurate. They are more 
or less estimates and there is a great need for a new formula to be devised in 
this connection. 


Mr. KinpT: We are interested in increasing the flow of the Old Man river 
at Lethbridge in order to get the proper development geared to that river in 
the months of January and February. We would like to have consideration 

- given to the development of the headwaters of that river to give continuity to 
_the flow. . 

Mr. HAMILTON -(Qu’Appelle): We have had no application from the prov- 
ince and until we do we cannot make any proposal. I think the proper procedure 
is to take the necessary local action and approach the provincial government. 

If they can bring forward a scheme that shows a favourable cost benefit 
ratio, then the present Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act comes into 
play and we will judge it on the basis of that act. 

In my introductory remarks this morning I pointed out that we need a 
great deal of help in estimating more realistically the value of these multiple 
uses, rather than limited uses. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is the matter of river-bank erosion 
a wholly provincial responsibility or is there no fixed policy? Theré is a 
serious problem which arises because of the three levels of cooperation, federal, 
provincial and municipal. Do they tend to deal with specific problems or is 
there an area of responsibility allotted to each; or is there no fixed responsibility 
for the handling of serious river-bank erosion. 
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Mr. Hiwinion ( Qu’ Appelle): The responsibility at the present time is ieee 
cut. On navigable waters the federal government has responsibility for naviga- 
tion use of the water. That is carried out under the Department of Public — 
Works. In respect of the question of erosion on purely provincial rivers, the | 
main part we would play in that would be the provision of hydrometric 
information as to the flows and so on. It might become part of our work under 
a sedimentation survey program. z 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is no direct federal responsi-_ 
bility or control on provincial rivers in respect of erosion? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. Dumas: I would like to ask a question with regard to the hydvometit 
survey program of your department. How many gauging stations were main- 
tained in 1957? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My deputy informs me there were about 1,219. 

Mr. Dumas: How are they distributed as far as provinces are concerned? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. McLeod will answer that. 

Mr. McLeop: The 1,219 stations are distributed approximately as follows: 

_ there are 320 in British Columbia, 215 in Alberta, about 80 in Saskatchewan, 
about 90 in Manitoba, 160 in Ontario, and there are 180 approximately in 
Quebec; in the Maritimes area there are about 40 stations roughly equally 
divided between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; there are some 15 on the 
island of Newfoundland, plus 4 in the Labrador section of Newfoundland; 
and there are about 25 in the Yukon Territory plus a scattering in the Northwest 
Territories. I might add apologetically that I would have made a better guess > 
at the members by districts. We operate by districts which are not completely 
provincial and I was endeavouring to make a quick split of the figures into 

provincial coverage. 

Mr. Dumas: I findersiandl that. It is very interesting. In the Labrador 
section of Newfoundland you said there are four stations. 

Mr. McLeop: Yes. 
Mr. Dumas: Are they on the Hamilton river? 
Mr. McLeop: Yes; tributary drainage. 


Mr. Dumas: Without going into too much detail, are the 180 stations in 
the province of Quebec mostly in the southern part of the province or are 
they scattered throughout the province? 


Mr. McLrop: They are scattered through the whole province, but 
naturally the establishment of the stations has in general followed settlement. 
They should precede settlement, but it has happened that they have followed 
settlement. Therefore the bulk of our coverage is in the southern part of the 
province although we are extending northwards as rapidly as possible and 
have several stations operating in cooperation with the Quebec department of 
hydrometric resources in the northern Ungava section. There are plans under 
way this year for investigation of several of these rivers which enter Hudson’s 
Bay from the Quebec section, such as the Great Whale, Little Whale, and one 
or two others. 


Mr. DUMAS: Are any of these stations on the Big river emptying into 
James Bay? 


Mr. McLeop: I am not certain. I would have to check on that. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I notice in the estimates for last year you had 500 gauge 
readers part time and this year there are none. What happened to them? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think this question was asked in the first 
week of our hearings. Instead of classifying these people as' being on establish- 
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ment we are taking them on by contract. They work only a few hours and it 
© is a better ae to do it that way than es classifying them as being 
on staff. : 


* Sk Mr, NIELSEN: ae there any surveys, similar to those pated a in the 
a Yukon, being carried out in the Northwest Territories? 


- Mr. McLeop: At the present time there are not. We -hope to extend into 
a the Northwest Territories in the very near future if conditions permit. 
. 
. 


Mr. STEARNS: I wonder if the minister could tell us in summary exactly 
what the agreement is between the federal government and the province 
_ of Ontario in respect of a dam for flood control on the Conestoga river. 


‘Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : I have the information here if you would 
like to have it on the record. | 


Mr. STEARNS: Does it not more or less fit in with what was being said a 
few moments ago. I just wondered, in summary, what kind of agreement you 
would be making with a provincial government. Would you exact rentals .as 
to the use of the water and so forth? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This Conestoga damn agreement, to which 
you referred, was entered into before the act came into effect, but is on the 
_ same basis. In this particular case the federal government under the act, even 
_ though it was done before the act was in effect, contributed 374 per cent of 
the cost of $5,400, 900. The provincial government and the local conservation 

authority, I think, ‘contributed the other 623 per cent. Under-the agreement 

the province ‘makes arrangements with the local authority, the conservation 

commission in this instance, to underwrite a portion of the cost of the con- 

struction. The Grand River Conservation Commission assumed 25 per cent of 

the cost in this particular agreement. There were four such dams built before 
_ the act was set up. Since the act has come into effect no scheme has been put 
- forward with an established cost benefit ratio of one or better. I raised the 
question as to whether there was not something the matter with our formula 
for estimating the flood damage, recreational benefits, increase of land value, 
-. and many other things which are classified as being intangible benefits. 


Mr. Kinpt: Is the standard relationship between the costs borne by the 
different levels of government, that is the province 374 per cent, the dominion 
37% per cent and the local 374 per cent, tied in with hi benefit rate; veat is 
you must also have the one to one in order to get a project started. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The act limits the proportion the federal 
government will pay to 373 per cent. I will read the terms of the contributions - 
under section 5 of the act: 

5. (1) The minister may, in accordance with an agreement with 
a province and subject to this act, pay contributions to the province 
out of money appropriated by parliament for the purposes of this act. 

(2) The contributions paid by Canada in respect of an agreement 
with a province shall not exceed the amount paid by the province in 
respect of the project referred to in the agreement, and in no case 
shall the contributions paid by Canada exceed thirty-seven and one-half 
per cent of the cost of the project, as determined by the governor in 
council. . 

( 3) No contributions shall be paid in respect of an nepeeenl ith 
a province unless all other agreements under this act with that province 
are being carried out in a manner acceptable to the minister. 


Mr. KinptT: It is pretty clear, with an act like that on the statute ici! 
that it explains very vividly why we cannot get any development in my 
- province of Alberta. 
59270-9—24 : 
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Mr. HaMILTON (QwAppelie) : As far as I chow on our files there is. Nee 
one application from the province of Alberta under this act. 

Mr. Krnpt: Knowing the act, as provincial people do, they know what | 
they are up against and it would logically follow that the provinces have © 
not made any overtures. I have been in discussions with them and I know 
their thinking. They are running up against a stone wall. nee 

Mr. HaMILton: (Qu’Appelle): The stone wall would only be apparent if 
they had brought forward a proposal. I am suggesting to you since the act is 
not being used there may be bugs in it. There may be some feeling that it is 
not meeting the need. I do not think the matter which needs altering is the 
percentage but rather these questions of trying to list the uses of those waters 
and projecting it into the future. It is on this point, I think, that the work 
which has been done in Ontario is probably the most advanced on the total 
conservation concept principle. They have divided their province into twenty- 
one districts. It was their proposition coming before the federal government,—it 
being an action by the federal government,—which I presume made the federal_ 
government think they should put an act on the books to make it applicable to 
the whole country because Ontario was getting these projects agreed upon by 
the federal government. To give the same opportunity to the whole country, 
the act was put on the books. 

_ Mr. Kinpt: Under this act whether it comes out at a one foe one cost 
benefit ratio depends upon the interest rate used in computing those costs. 
What is the interest rate? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We do not get any return back. 

Mr. KinptT: That is not what I mean. When you are computing the benefits 
of a multiple purpose project you have to assume an interest rate in order 
_to arrive at the one to one ratio. That in turn decides whether or not the 
_ dominion government will go ahead with the project. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : The only thing I can say in answer to ee ' 
is that the interest rate is.the federal interest rate because we borrow the 
money and put it in the hands of the province. 

Mr. Kinpt: You would not use a high interest rate like that for tite 
figuring of benefits on a long term multiple project. 

Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): There is only one rate and that is ‘the rate 
at which we borrow the money at the time. The cost benefit ratio assumes 
- interest, I suppose, only to the extent that the federal government rate is 
considered for their part; the provincial government rate for their part, and 
the municipal or local conservation board for their part of it. You are right 
that the interest rate is considered at each of those levels but, as I would think, 
the interest rate would not be the major factor in establishing— 

Mr. Kinpt: Absolutely, it is. 

Mr. Dumas: I wonder if I could ask another question of the minister? The 
minister has mentioned a new service, that of the sedimentation surveys of 
rivers. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

Mr. Dumas: Of course, this is a new service, but I wonder if the minister 
could tell us whether experiments will be conducted this summer? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I. may have been too optimistic in my 
statement, because there is no vote here for sedimentation surveys. We are 
just deciding to go ahead with it. The first vote will appear in the main 
estimates and it will be brought before the house next year. We are getting 
ready with our plans for next year in regard to that. One of the two types 
we are working on is ground water surveys and the other is sedimentation 
surveys. These are two additional things in our programming. I am unable 
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to tell you where they are going to go, but we are getting it started and we 
will be working on it. If we are going to vote the money, we will have to plan 


where we are going to use it. I could question my staff for a moment to see 


- where they think the need is most urgent. 


Mr. NIELSEN: ‘This department has the responsibility for the functioning 


_ of the Northern Canada Power Commission, has it? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The Northern Canada Power Commission 
is a crown corporation. It reports to me direct, as the minister. All that enters 
into the bookkeeping of it is the amounts of loans or advances to that crown 
corporation. I will find the page in your main estimates book. 


Mr, NIELSEN: I was wondering where it was. That was the real purpose 
of my question. 


- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is at. page 90 of your estimates, and the 
votes are 506 and 507 under the major heading of “loans investments and 


advances’. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, because these are so closely associated 


with the topics that we are voting, if we could not discuss that now? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps we should discuss these votes as well. I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, if I might be allowed to put this question to the deputy minister, 
who, I understand, is the chairman of the Northern Canada Power Commission? 
What projects are now actively under way by the Northern Canada Power 
Commission? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if I could let Mr. Robertson answer 
that question? 

Mr. NIELSEN: I suggested that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, to some extent I will have to speak from: 
memory, because we did not bring that information along with us this morning. 
The Northern Canada Power Commission really has two aspects of activity 


_ under its jurisdiction. One is to the provision of power in the northern part 


of Canada. The other aspect is a new one which came in just recently, and 
that is assistance with regard to the provision of power for the Atlantic 
provinces. I take it that it is the first aspect in which you are interested, the 
power produced in the north? , é 

At the present time in the north the commission has one plant actually 
in operation in the Yukon territory. It is situated at Mayo, and it has recently 
installed a second unit there which has doubled the capacity of that plant. It 
is in the process of constructing a large plant on the Yukon river 
immediately above Whitehorse. This will initially have two units of 7,500 
horsepower each, producing 15,000 horsepower in total, but with the 
capacity for a third unit with 7,500 horsepower, making a total of 22,000: That 
plant should be ready on November 1 this year, and my revised information 
is that the work on it is going along on schedule. 

Moving into the Northern Territories, the commission has a plant at Fort 
Smith which is a diesel electric plant. That plant is being enlarged very con- 
siderably with the installation of new units to take into account the develop- 
ments going on at Fort Smith. One of the questions in the near future will 
be to decide whether to go on with increases in the size of these diesel plants, 
or to move into something larger if developments there seem to make it 
worthwhile consider hydroelectric development or thermal development. 

‘The commission also has a plant on the Snare river, north and west of 
Yellowknife, which provides the power for the mining developments at 
Yellowknife and at Rae Rock where a uranium mine has come into operation. 


-The Snare river plant produces approximately 8,000 horsepower and the gov- 


ernment has, within the last three weeks, authorized the commission to proceed 
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with ‘thé installation of a new unit which will add, I think, another 6,000 
- horsepower to the Snare river plant. That work will begin this year and we 
hope to have it completed by 1960. 

Within the last two years, the commission has established a small plant at _ 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie river. Beginning this year, it will take over 
a small plant at Fort McPherson on the Peel river. It is under construction at 
the present time. There is a combined plant at the new site of Aklavik which > 
will produce thermal power. It uses the exhaust heat to assist with central 
heating for the whole community. It will also operate the sewer and water > 
services, because sewage and water have to be heated in the Aklavik area in 
order to keep them in a fluid condition, owing to the climatic conditions there. 
As Mr. Nielsen knows, you cannot put pipes underground in these areas because 
of perma-frost conditions. 

I think that covers the situation at the present time. However, I ahead 
mention that the commission has under study at the present time a new plant 
at Frobisher Bay where developments are going forward for a combined > 
community there, and that will probably have a combined service, power, 


central heating, perhaps sewer and water, along the lines of the new Aklavik © 
operation. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is one thing I would like to add. I 
think it should be made very clear to the members of the committee that all 
these loans and investments made in the crown corporation are completely 
self-liquidating. That is, the policy is that we charge for the power in exact 
proportion to what the costs are. If the volume of power consumed goes up 
and the costs per unit decline, we immediately bring in a new power rate. I 
believe there have been reductions of power rates in the last several years. 
This policy will be continued. I point this out for an important reason, that 
this is not a service provided at cost to the taxpayers of Canada. The people 
of the north, both industrial and domestic, are paying entirely for their own 
power requirements. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if I might follow up that aspect of it? Over what 
period of time does the usual installation amortize itself within Soyetinen: 
regulations? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That varies with the type of plant. I am very glad to 
say that recently there has been a relaxation in the poverniment policy in this 
regard. 


Mr. NIELSEN: When did that relaxation come about? 


Mr. RoBertson: The first one that was a genuine change in this regard 
was in the last three or four weeks in the Snare river development that I 
spoke of. The Snare river plant had been on a twenty-year amortization basis. 
In order to permit an expansion of the size of the plant without an increase 
in rates, the government agreed to a re-financing of the whole plant. It was 
placed on a thirty-year basis and this does permit the installation to go. 
forward with no increase in rates, and with the knowledge that the rates, as 
they are now, plus further reductions, which we think will be made, will be 
able to liquidate the whole investment. 

In the case of the hydroelectric plant at Whitehorse, the rate'there was 
fixed at a thirty-year level when that was approved. In the case of the Mayo 
plant, which was under the former policy, it was on a twenty-year basis. It 
depends on the plant. Naturally, diesel plants have to be amortized on a shorter 
term than hydroelectric plants. 


Mr. NIELSEN: When was the Whitehorse period fixed? Have you any idea? 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: It would be started when the project was approved. 
Offhand, Mr. Chairman, I cannot recall that date. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Well, it gives me a rough idea. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I am sorry, but I cannot recall with certainty. — 
Mr. Dumas: There are two other activities being conducted by the 


department and I wonder if the minister could give us those? 


The CHAIRMAN: While we are on this same subject, would you like to 


consider item 507 of the Supplementary Estimates which is related to item 506? 


Mr. DuMAS: This is in the supplementary. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: I have another question which relates to what has been 
said. .It appears that most of the north is amortized on a period of thirty 
years. What was the policy behind the Beechwood project, which was an 
eight-year repayment period? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is no connection as far as the financing 
is concerned between the two projects. In the case of Beechwood, it was 
the request of the provincial government that we give them financing for a 
period of eight years, until they could get all their bonds sold at lower rates 
of interest than they were presently having to pay. With hydro power, as 
you know, the interest rate is a large factor in the cost. In these cases of 
the thermal plants dealt with under vote 507, the plants themselves will be 
amortized over a period of thirty years and the transmission lines over a 
forty years, because this was a joint operation undertaken between the province 
of Nova Scotia and the province of New Brunswick on the one hand and the 
federal government on the other. So it was strictly based on the engineering 


estimates of the life of those plants, thirty years for the plants themselves 


and forty years for the transmission lines. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to make a statement on item 507. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is what I was dealing with. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there. any questions. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The only thing I can say on vote 507, if you 
look at the amounts you will see that the amount estimated to be spent for 
the fiscal year 1957-58 was $3.4 million. The amount estimated to be spent 
for the coming fiscal year is $11.3 million. I would imagine that this expense 


~ would continue pretty well at that rate for some time to come. 


Mr. RopicHAUD: I would like to ask another question on number 507. 
Would the minister state whether definite agreements had been signed by the 
province of New Brunswick for the Saint John East plant? I understand 
there was an item last year in the estimates and there is a larger amount this 


year for the continuation of the project. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think the answer to that question is as 
follows: We have signed the over-all agreements with the two provinces and 
they are now tabled in the house. The planning is going forward on the 
other stages of the development for the coming year, and that includes the 
Saint John East plant. No specific agreement has been made on the Saint 
John East plant at the present time. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Is.there anything in those agreements that specify that 
coal must be used for the operation of these thermal plants? 

Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppelle): In the general agreement which we have 
signed with the province of New Brunswick, there is no such clause. It is 
true that the federal government has asked the government of New Brunswick 
to use coal exclusively in this plant of Saint John East because of the prevail- 
ing surplus of coal. However, that is not a part of the general agreement. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Do I understand the minister to say that the province 
of New Brunswick has asked to use coal for the plant? 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : No, the reverse is the case. The federal 
government has asked the province of New Brunswick to use coal in the 
Saint John East plant. In the original discussions the question of the use of 
coal and oil in the Saint John East plant was brought up. The request was 
made by the province of New Brunswick to have optional use of oil. The 
argument was made that in certain seasnns and times of the year there was _ 
and end product to an oil refinery which would’give them cheaper costs for oil, 
and by using these cheaper products on certain occasions, they could reduce 
the cost of power. That was the general understanding that we had between 
the two parties,on the one hand the province of Nova Scotia and the province 
of New Brunswick, and on the other hand, the federal government. 


; Since the time of the general agreement, the federal government has 
asked the province of New Brunswick, even if they do have dual facilities in_ 
the plant, to help the economy of the coal industry by the exclusive use of 
coal. 


There is one thing I would like to point out in this regard. Nearly all 
thermal plants which use oil as the basic fuel do have stand-by pil equipment. — 
Even at the Dominion Steel plant, which is a producer of coal, they have 
stand-by oil equipment. The reason for that is twofold. The first reason 
is that it is better for starting up their furnaces. The second reason is 
in cases of breakdown of their crushing machines on the coal, the whole 
plant does not shut down, because very quickly they can bring the oil unit_ 
into operation. wes 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I ask if it is within the terms of reference of the 
Northern Canada Power Commission to acquire— 


Mr. RoBicHaup: I had other questions to ask. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): Quite frankly, I would like to put on the 
record some more information on these loans to the Atlantic provinces, and I 
wondered if we should list the projects of our plan for this year’s expenditure, © 
because it is perfectly within the right and the duty of this committee to know 
_ how these loans are broken down. It is a sizable loan. If you want to copy 

them down, the figures are as follows: In the case of the East Saint John 
thermal plant it is estimated that the amount to be spent this year in the form 
of an advance will be $2.75 million. There is a group of five transmission 
lines, Saint John to Fredericton, at $1.6 million. 

Will you be satisfied with the nearest decimal? 

An hon. MEMBER: Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Grand Lake to Newcastle line $.6 million; 
the Newcastle to Bathurst line $.6 million; Moncton to the Nova Scotia border 
$.7 million. The Beechwood to Woodstock line has -been deleted. It was 
planned. 

The third heading is terminal stations. These are the stations at the end 
of a transmission line.. Saint John terminal station $.3 million;—it is actually 
$280,000. Fredericton terminal station $128,000—for a total of something less 
than $7 million. 

Now, in Nova Scotia; you have a thermal plant at Trenton and $2 
million is the round estimate. Transmission lines, first, Truro to Maccan, and 
it has a very nominal figure of $6,000; Maccan to the New Brunswick border, 
$250,000; Trenton to Antigonish, $600,000; Antigonish to West Bay, $250,000. 
The next is an interconnection with the Nova Scotia Light and Power Com- 
pany, $20,000. Then Sissiboo, 130 KV grid, $170,000. Then there are three 
terminal stations in Nova Scotia: Trenton, $275,000; Truro, $325,000 and 
Maccan, $255,000, for a total in Nova Scotia of $4.1 million, and a grand total 


\ 
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_ for the two provinces of $10.9 million. Now hte will show a slight discrepancy 
_with the figure in the estimates, because one of the transmission lines in New 
Brunswick has been deleted. 

Mr. RoBIcHAuD: I do not have before me a copy of the power Sabena 
which was tabled the other day by the minister, but if my memory serves me 
right, there was in those estimates $300,000 supposed to have been accounted 
in last year’s estimates, and over $2 million, I think $21 million, for the Saint 
John East plant. Now, we are actually in the month of June and I wonder 
“if the minister could advise the committee when a start is expected to be 
made at the Saint John East plant? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, I do hear the odd bit of information 
on this, but this is entirely in the hands of the provincial power commission. 
I understand that the work did not proceed as fast as they had expected. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Was the work started before the agreement was signed? 
I do not mean the main agreement, but the specific agreement for the Saint 
John East plant? 

Mr. HAMILTON (OIPAppelle): I am informed that the Lining and placing 
of contracts are at present being undertaken. We have agreed in a general 
_ overall agreement over a 10 year period and the east Saint John thermal plant ~ 
is one of the points of the agreement. But is is up to them to do the planning 
‘and the letting of contracts. We have a joint consulting firm to supervise 
the work for both the provincial and federal governments. ° 

Mr. RopicHAauD: Did I understand the minister to say that the New 
Brunswick hydro electric commission did call for contracts and look after 
construction of the plant, or is it not the Northern Power Development who : 
are responsible for the work and then turn it over to the province? 

Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): Well it is something along the line I sug- 
gested a minute ago. We have a joint arrangement between the power com- 
mission in New Brunswick and the Northern (Canada) Power Commission in 
Ottawa and they have to approve jointly of the letting of these contracts. I 
believe in each case they come to my attention as minister. My deputy 
informs me that all the major contracts have to come to my attention. © 

Mr. RopicHAuD: Who calls for the contracts. After they have been 
approved and examined jointly by the Northern Power Commission and the 
New Brunswick Hydro Commission, one of the agencies, either federal or 
provincial, must call for tenders. Then who looks after the construction? Is it 
_ the provincial organization or the federal agency? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): We have agreed with the province that there 
will be a joint consulting agency in whom we have agreed. This firm will let 
the contracts and supervise the work. They actually carry out the machinery. 
The only thing that comes to me for approval is to approve all these major — 
works, designs and things like that, which are brought before me by the 
Northern (Canada) Power Commission. But the machinery of handling it all 
is now in the hands of this consulting agency or firm that we have jointly 
agreed is to be our agent. | 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: In this connection who would be the agency for the 
federal government or for both the provincial and federal eovernnicnts on the 
cast Saint John plant? 

. Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The company that does the consulting work 
for both the province of New Brunswick and the federal government on the 
building of plants—in particular the east Saint John plant—is H. G. Acres 
Company. Then there is another consulting firm that does the work for the 
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province of Nova Scotia. Then there is another consulting firm which does the 


ae og! : iF ares SHEER : 
work of transmission lines between the two provinces. So there is a three © 


party agreement. We agree on one consultant. pete 

Mr. RopicHaupD: I would like to have this straightened out. I do not have 
the agreement in front of me, but am I correct in understanding: that this 
joint consulting agency calls for tenders? I may be wrong but it seems to me 
that the main agreement with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia specifies that 
the Northern Power Commission will look after the construction of these 
thermal plants and when completed turn them over to the provincial power 
commission. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is exactly correct. The only point is 


that we have not got the manpower to handle all this machinery of calling © 


for tenders and letting them out, so we delegate this work to a consulting firm 
which has the confidence of both the government of New Brunswick and the 
Northern (Canada) Power Commission. 

Mr. RopicHauD: In other words, Mr. Chairman, the responsibility for 
the construction of the plant is the responsibility of the Northern Power Com- 
mission, which is a little different from last year when the province of New 
Brunswick was asking the government to complete the construction of the 
thermal plants. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think to a point the hon. member is cor- 
rect. There was a slight difference in what the New Brunswick government 


asked, but in practice it is simply working out as a completely cooperative. 


arrangement whereby we have confidence in the same agent, and that same 
agent or consulting firm does these things for us. We have control of the build- 
ing and construction and in essence we will be responsible for all this work 
up to the point it is completed and turned over to the provincial government. 
But in practice, since the provincial power commission is going to operate 
this, after it is finished, it is only sensible to bring them into the planning and 
designing and the letting of contracts. But it is true that we still maintain the 
control up to that point where they are turned back to the province. It 
seemed to me to be a more practical way of handling it. 

Mr. Kinpt: What steps have been taken to extend to the west the benefits 
under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, particularly to the 


Crowsnest Pass area where we are grappling with the problem of thermal ~ 


power taking the place of markets for coal. The people there are tremendously 
interested in receiving consideration under this act, the same as the Atlantic 
provinces receive. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well the explanation of that is a policy one. 
I will give it to you, because it is established at the moment. The first con- 
sideration in the mind of the government a year ago was the fact that we had 
pledged. to help those areas which had fallen behind the general level of 
economic income in Canada. 2 

The first and foremost of these areas was the Atlantic provinces. The 
second part of that program was that much preliminary work had been done 
in the Atlantic provinces and in the Saskatchewan river development, which 
was the other low area, so that we could move forward on those. So in one sense 
the Atlantic Provinces Development Act and the Saskatchewan river develop- 
ment program are part of this over-all policy to help those areas which have 
fallen behind. 

- One of the criteria we looked for was the cost of power. The cost of power 
in the Atlantic provinces was much higher than the national average and was 
holding up their opportunities to bring industry into that area. It was worked 
out, as I repeated on many occasions on the discussion of this bill in the house, 
to use every device we could think of to reduce that cost of power to an esti- 
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~ -mated figure of seven mills or less which, in the estimation of New Brunswick 


and to a lesser degree Nova Scotia, would be sufficient to bring in industry 


: which would consume the production of these plants and therefore give to this 


area an economic base. 


_ In addition, instead of calling it an act for the two provinces, which had 
applications before us, we widened it out to call it the Atlantic Provinces Power 


‘Development Act, because in my opinion it seemed that the provinces of New- 


foundland and Prince Edward Island might want to take advantage of that act 
because they are in a power deficit area too. When I use the words “power 


_ deficit”, it does not mean they have not worked to meet their needs, but a power 


deficit area to meet the needs of industry. 

In the case of the Saskatchewan river, that project too had been before 
governments for a long time, and because that too was a relatively high cost 
power area for industry, we decided to help on that. That has been our policy 
for some time and it was brought into effect. 

The third point of the power program concerns the rivers in British 
Columbia. This is not a high cost power area; but we had responsibility under 
an act; known as the International Rivers Improvement Act, to guarantee that 
the national interest was not harmed by the actions of any province, which 
owns the power resources, in the sale of that power to countries outside of 
Canada. That is the reason we have stepped into that. But at the present 
time there is no such thing in Canada as a national power program. 

The only program that we have now established in policy is one of helping 


_ those areas which have fallen behind, or, in other words, whose power costs 


are so high that industry is not coming in. The diversification of industry in 
those areas is part of the government policy. 
I am not going to say anything about the obvious question of a national 


power policy. You can do your own thinking. I want to emphasize this one 


point, in conclusion, that the first thing that would be looked at in the criteria 
at the present time in trying to work out a national policy is the cost of power 


in each of these areas, because the cost of power in Alberta, particularly in the 
_ Calgary area, is away down the list as far as the other areas are concerned. 
~ As such we do not pay much attention to that area at this time. 


There will be nothing to stop us when we come eventually to the stage 
of examining this whole idea of hydro power in Canada, and examing all the 
other forms of energy available such as coal, gas, propane and butane—when 
this information becomes available and when we have a little more definite 
inventory than we have now, I think then that any government would be 


neglecting its duty if it did not come up with a national power policy. At the 


present time that is the situation. I have been completely candid on it and that 
is how we have been looking at it to this moment. 

Mr. Kinpt: Then, Mr. Minister, we may expect, when the Borden commis- 
sion brings down the report and we get into this energy question that we 


will also extend the benefits under an act of power development to all areas © 


in Canada to give economic advantage to the areas now devoid of that advan- 
tage. Your present outlook or present position of reviewing it is those distressed 
areas. Well we have distressed areas in the Crownest pass, where they are clos- 
ing down these coal mines and we are looking for industry, and trying to get 
other industries started. The only way to get industry started is to keep the 
costs low. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister answered your queer in his state- 


ment previous to your question. 
Mr. KInpT: Yes. 


Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to add one more thought. rt 
we have more information on energy we cannot come up with an effective 
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national power policy. My own personal opinion, which I have expressed several 
times, is that we are about 10 years behind in having this information and 
that is one reason why I was very pleased to see the government undertake 
as one of the first things it did thé setting up of the Borden energy commission. © 
The CuHairman: I may remind you, Mr. Kindt, that at the first meeting the 
minister made a general statement. of policy covering the idea your are 
inquiring about. 
Mr. Harvie: Mr. Chairman, I take it from what the minister has just said in 
regard to the South Saskatchewan power development—I am not speaking 
about irrigation because we are concerned with power—may I take it from what 
the minister says that the $20 million loan the Saskatchewan government has — 
been asking for recently,—or do I take it that the federal government is going 
to supply the Saskatchewan government with the $20 million loan? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is nothing in my remarks that indicate 
any such thing. It does not come under this vote. 


The Cuarrman: I do not think that is a question, Mr. Hardie, that comes © 
under the estimates. I hope you will agree with me. r a 


Mr. Harpir: The minister brought Saskatchewan into this. He did say that 
the second stage of the policy of the government was to the South Saskatch- 
ewan. He said preliminary work had gone on and that the policy of the 
government was to relieve the distressed areas and he did admit that Saskatch- 
€wan was one of these areas. My question was put to him because of the 
things he had just got through saying in regard to the South Saskatchewan. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think that there is a right in this com- 
mittee to deal with this statement that I have just made to this extent, that the 
federal government has announced and told the province of Saskatchewan what 
it is prepared to do to help that province. ; 3 

I do not suppose that there is one person in-this room who does not know, 
what the extent of that offer is. It has been discussed widely; but so far no 
official statement has been made and I am not intending to make one here. 
But we have made to the province of Saskatchewan a very generous offer 
of financial assistance to this whole project. 


Mr, Harvie: Is the power included? 


make, at this time, a statement of government policy on this because it is a 
matter at the present time of-finance between the government of Canada and 
the government of Saskatchewan, 


Mr. Rospicuaup: Could you come back to this power agreement with the 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia? Again I regret that I do not 


being granted for the use of coal in those thermal plants. What formula has 
been used to arrive at this figure—if my figure is correct? 

_ Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): We went through a long, involved study 
last fall through the Dominion Coal Board, representing the Dominion 
government, to establish the cost of coal at several thermal plants in central 
Canada and in the Maritimes. Then we took these as a basis, to find a figure 
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- based on the b.t.u. content of coal. This figure of 7.4 cents, which the hon. 

member mentioned, represents the amount which would reduce the price . 

of coal to thermal plants in the two provinces of Nova Scotia and New 

‘Brunswick to equal the price paid for the same’ number of b.t.u.’s in thermal 

plants in central Canada. . 

Mr. RopBicHAup: Could the minister tell us if a similar formula is used. 

for the thermal plants in central Canada? Would it not have the effect today 

' of taking more of the 1,400,000 tons of coal stockpiled in Cape Breton today, 
instead of buying American coal? i 


_ Mr. HamMiiton (Qu’Appelle): You are into a field in which I am not an 
authority because it does not come into this department, though I do not want 
to imply that I am an authority on everything in this department. But in 
answer to your question, the government has granted them an increased 
subsidy for*the movement of coal from the maritime provinces to central 
Canada in trying to give them a wider market. I only know what I read and 
hear on this subject and I understand there is an increased market as a 
result of that subsidy, but it is not under this department. : 

Mr. RopicHaup: Is this the additional subsidy of 55 cents a ton——which 
was granted about two weeks ago—on the freight transportation cost of coal? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I know there was a subsidy but I do not 
know the exact amount. I would say it was a sizable increase. The subsidy 
was given on freight just recently. In effect this increased the economics of 
moving the maritime coal into the central Canadian market. It is not in 
relation to this department, and I am no authority on it. 

Mr. Coates: I notice we have discussed the proposed power plant at Saint 
John and also at Trenton. Is the department contemplating the construction 
of any other power plants in the near future? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. The over-all plan can be traced out 
in general in that report given us by the consulting agents last fall. The 
idea, as I understand it, is that we will move forward on these two major 
plants at this stage and when they go into production and demand has risen 
new plants will be built to meet this expected demand. The power commissions 
of the respective provinces do have charts that indicate the amount of capacity 
they will have to provide to meet the demands in future years and it is up 
to them to decide which of those plants go in and in what order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreed that we approve of items 276 
to 281? » 

Mr. Dumas: There was one question which I wanted to ask the minister. 
In his statement he mentioned that his department is interested in ground 
water resources. Is the department conducting any survey of ground water? 

Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Would you repeat the last part of your 
question, please. 

Mr. Dumas: Is the department conducting any survey as regards ground 
water? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): At the present time, no. It had been a gap 
in our federal program. Mines and Technical Surveys now have a program 
of this sort. This program about which I have been talking will be done 
actually through the geological survey of Canada—that is through the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Mr. Dumas: Yes I understand that the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys has been conducting water resources surveys for a long, long time and 
I was wondering if this would be conducted by your department in the future. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’appelle): No, we are not going to do it in our depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. DumaAs: Will you be working in) CooeerntOn writ them? . 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In going into this question of water resources 
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I discovered there was a considerable gap of information about ground water a 


resources, so it has been decided that this program will be carried on with 
the people already doing the work, in certain parts of Canada. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before we adjourn, has the Northern Canadian Power Com- 
mission power to acquire existing plants and equipment? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is yes, it has. 
Mr. Harvie: I do not think we are going to finish with this item today. 


Has the government granted a private company an amount of money to inves- _ 


tigate the possibility of power along the Fraser river? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we have not given a grant to any private company. There is a Fraser 
river board which is conducting or has conducted a survey of the Fraser river, 
but there has been no grant to any private company of which we are aware. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is just about 12:30, and as Mr. Hardie says we probably 
should continue tomorrow on this. Gentlemen, we will let these items stand 
until tomorrow. The next meeting is at 9 o’clock tomorrow. I think we will 
have to consider having an extra meeting this week. 

If there are no objections, the committee accepts the suggestion that we 
sit on Friday? Is that agreeable? 


Mr. HaArpiE: If we do sit tomorrow, sit at 9 o clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You were here the last hegre at 9 o’clock and you may 


do the same thing again. 

An hon. MEMBER: Would it be agreeable to have it at 10:30 on Friday? 

The CHAIRMAN: The house sits on Friday morning. Could we sit at 9 
o’clock then? 

Mr. Dumas: I suggest Friday at 9:30. 

The CHAIRMAN: That gives you one-and-a-half hours. 

Gentlemen, just before you leave, I think the minister referred to this 
statement by the Royal Bank of Canada on the natural resources of Canada. 
It is one well worth reading. It is really a masterpiece. We have some copies 
here which will be distributed. 

Furthermore, those of you who require copies of this excellent reprint of 
“Wisdom’s Heritage’, can obtain them by advising your requirements to our 
clerk of committee. I want to say that I do appreciate the attendance of 
twenty-three this morning. I think it is marvellous. 


I hope we shall be able to commence tomorrow morning sharp at 9 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS | 


TUESDAY, June 24, 1958. 


1) 


| The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
4 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Drouin, Dumas, Fleming 
4 (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Korchinski, Latour, MacRae, 
- Martel, McLennan, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Pugh, Roberge, Robichaud, 
Simpson and Stearns. (22) 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
_ Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
_ Deputy Minister; E. A. Cété and F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy 
_’ Ministers; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; G. M. Carty, Executive 
_ Officer; J. D. McLeod, Chief Engineer; R. H. Clark, Chief Hydraulic Engineer; 
- and A. F. C. Sincennes,. Administrative Officer; of the Water Resources Branch: 
B. G. Sivertz, Director; R. A. J. Phillips, Chief, Arctic Division; W. G. Brown, 
Chief, Territorial Division; A. B. Connelly, Chief, Mining and Lands Division; 
J. V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division; F.C. Bradley, Chief, and J. I. Nicol, 
Assistant Chief, Works, Research and Planning Division; J. F. Doyle, 
_ Administrative Officer; and G. H.: Montsion, Accountant; of the Northern 
_ Administration and Lands Branch: from Northern Canada Power Commission 
Mr.,E. W. Humphrys, General Manager. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Items 276 to 281 inclusive of the Main Estimates, concerning the Water 
Resources Branch, and Items 506 and 507 of the Main Estimates and Item 
659 of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning Loans, Investments and 
Advances, were further considered and were approved. 


; Items 282 to 289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and Items 584 to 586 
inclusive of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch, were called and considered. 


At 11.05 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
on Friday, June 27, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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TUESDAY, June 24, 1958 
9:00 a.m. 


a The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen. We will start. 
The items under consideration are the ones we were discussing resis 
in the Main Estimates under Water Resources Branch, Items 276 to 281; under 
; Loans, Investments and Advances, Items 506 and 507, and in the Supplementary. 
: - Estimates, Item 659. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


_-. Mr. Dumas: I wonder if the minister can tell us what happened with the — 
- project of Frobisher Limited who intended to make an intensive survey in 
northern British Columbia and the Yukon regarding water power. 

Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources): You are asking a question concerning a private corporation. All I 
‘can inform the committee is that one of the leading men of that organization 
will be coming to see me shortly. At that time he will be giving me the 
background of what they are doing. As far as I know the engineering plans 
of that group are still going forward. We have no more information beyond 
what has apeared in the press and that seems mostly negative, as you know, 
over the last few months. 

_ Mr. Dumas: I was under the impression that those waters were inter- 
_ national provincial waters and as such your department came into the picture. 
Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. These waters, as you know, flow 
through the Yukon and they have a permit from the department. That is . 
where our interest comes into it. We have a certain right to know what they 
are doing. 
Mr. DuMAsS: Do they file a report with your department? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My deputy informs me that they file them 
periodically. . . 

Mr. RoBICcHAUD: Could the minister tell us what part of the $537,000, 
which were in the estimates for 1957-58 for the east Saint John thermal plant, 
has been spent? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): We have the general manager of the 
Northern Canada Power Commission with us. He is handling all the details. 
If he could answer directly it would save time. 

Mr. E. W. Humpurys (General Manager Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission): We have no report from the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission on the amount actually spent, but the work done to date has had to do 
with the preliminary designs and progress payments on the major equipment 
such as turbines. 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: Was that total of $537,000 spent last year? 

Mr. Humpurys: No, it was an estimate on the funds required for the 
coming year. aon 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: What proportion has been spent already? 

“Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr..Chairman, no money was spent out of that amount during the 
last fiscal year. This was an estimate of the amount that would be required. 
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As it turned out, the work that was undertaken in designing and in consultation 
_ did not produce any requirement for progress payments before Maron 31 and, 
no amount was spent out of that. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Were any amounts spent last year? 

- Mr. RoBEeRtTson: No. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Can any of that money be spent before an agreement is 
signed with the province? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The amount for the last fiscal year lapsed on March 31 
so it is really an amount in the new fiscal year that we have to look at. 


Mr. RopicHauD: So that no money in this present ‘fiscal year has been 
“spent either. 


Mr. Humpurys: No progress payments have been made by Canada to the 
province of New Brunswick. The province of New Brunswick may have made 
some payments but we have no figures on that. There have been no sums paid 
over from Canada to the province of New Brunswick. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Can New Brunswick or the federal government Nahe any 
payment before an agreement is signed? : 


Mr. Humpurys: No. The province of New Brunswick could, but Canada 
could not make payments. 


Mr. RoBerTSON: The situation is, Mr. Robichaud, that the plans are pro- 
ceeding for the plant. These have not been held up at all. The province of 
New Brunswick may have made certain payments themselves to the consulting 
engineers knowing that these will be covered when the agreement is signed. 
The agreement has been under discussion and is in draft and I think it is 
virtually ready for signature. 


Mr. HUMPHRYS: Yes, it has been accepted by the New Brunswick Electric | 
Power Commission. There are two agreements, one between the government 
of Canada and the province of New Brunswick, which has been signed, and | 
one in respect of the east Saint John thermal plant which is in the Bieee of 
negotiation and which has been accepted by the maritimes. 


Mr. RoBicHAuD: Has any order been placed for equipment?: 


Mr. Humpurys: The order for the turbine and generator was. placed a 
year ago by the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. HarpIE: Yes. I asked the minister if the government had granted a 
private company any moneys to carry on surveys on the Fraser river. The 
minister yesterday said, no. I think if he goes back to 1955 he will see that’ 
the British Columbia Electric received’ a sum somewhere in the vicinity of 
$250,000 to do a survey on the Fraser in regard to power. I am wondering 
if the minister will table the reports of the British Columbia Electric? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I said 
yesterday that no money had been given to a private company. We did retain 
British Columbia engineering to do a study on the Fraser but we have not 
paid any money to a private firm. What you asked for were reports from the 
Fraser river board. Those reports— 


Mr, Harpie: Have they been tabled? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think they are departmental. .We have 
been discussing this, Mr. Chairman, and the report of the British Columbia 
_ engineering covers the whole basin cf the Columbia and the Fraser and the 
diversion from the Columbia into the Fraser. This same question came up in 
the house during the last parliament when I said that in the public interest 
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ot pbuld not be proper for me to ae the siformation we have at this stage 

of the proceedings. I was a little uncertain, if I may say so, as to the point 

of your questions about the money spent. 

y : Mr. Harvie: I felt that if the Canadian taxpayer was paying for engin- 

- eering surveys to be carried on by British Columbia engineering, the results 

- of that survey should be tabled. Tha: 

Bi Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. There is every intention of tabling a 
report when information has been used and it is no longer in the public interest 
to keep it to oursélves. I think I made it very clear to the house last parliament 
that the information on the whole question of the Columbia and Fraser was 

- very important and that one false move would be very serious to the interests 
of this country. For that reason it would clearly not be in the public interest 

make that information general knowledge at-this time. 

gs . Mr. Harpig:-I would like to ask Mr: Humphrys what amount of power; 
_or additional power, will be generated with the proposed extension to the 

Penare river plant of the Northern Canada Power Commission. _ 

Mr. Humpurys: That is under study now. We will have 6,500 horse- 
power more. The total capacity of that site is 13,000. 

F The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Do we approve the items under the Water Resources Branch, 276 to 281 
inclusive, items 506 and 507 under the Loans, Investment and Advances and 
the Supplementary Estimate item 659? 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I paacieh you mentioned that there were no 
supplementary estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: The io ue OE estimate is 659, Mr. Dumas. Have 
‘you got your supplementary estimates before you? 

Mr. DUMAsS: Yes. | 

I have no questions in that regard, Mr. Chairman. I just thought that 
you mentioned there were no supplementary: estimates. However, I see that 
there is an estimated $2,290,000 added to the amount estimated for item 507. 

Mr. RogsicHaup: Mr. Chairman, before the items are approved could we 
have an,explanation in regard to this additional amount? I understood yester- 
day that even the amounts of the main estimates were a little high. The 
provinces have made no plans which would require the full amount. Could 
we have an explanation of that? 

Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppelle): Perhaps while the gentlemen are looking 
through their notes I should make it clear that in the main estimates there - 
was an item of $11 million plus, was there not? The estimate totals $11 million 
plus, for advances. Since the time those estimates were prepared one of the 
items has been deleted. The remaining total advances under this item is less 
than $11 million. Since that time there have been additional items brought in 
“10r which we have the supplementary item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, I think I can deal with Mr. Robichaud’s | 

, point. 

This supplementary satiate item really arises out of the fact that the 
payments that had been expected in the last fiscal year were not made because 
of various delays in securing the submissions from the provinces, and other 
things of that nature. 

Yesterday the minister ave the figure of $10,859,000 for projects for the 
fiscal year 1958-59. Those estimates were put together last November, I think, 
at a time when it was expected that the amounts would be spent during the 
last fiscal year as we had budgeted for at that time. In actual fact those 
amounts were not spent in the last fiscal year, so what has to be done now is to 
provide for the kind of think we thought could be covered in the last fiscal 
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year but which was not covered during that period. This supplementary 
estimate is really to cover the kind of things we thought could be paid for | 
prior to March 31, but it was not paid for prior to March 31. Therefore it has 
to be paid for in this fiscal year, adjusted to the extent of a few hundred — 
thousand dollars as a result of subsequent knowledge. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: In other words, Mr. Chairman, again this year we are 
bound: to have substantial amounts Bevan the eatimates which will not be 
used. From what Dr. Robertson has just said I would take it that there are 
substantial amounts from last year which were not used. At this time it is close to 
the end of June, yet the largest item there is the East Saint John thermal plant. 
Even at this stage no agreement has been signed. That means the work cannot 
start before March 31 next. There are likely to be substantial amounts of the 
money provided in these estimates that will not be used. 


I have heard many times in the house during ‘previous years the former 
administration being blamed for including in estimates amounts. that. they 
knew could not be used before the end of the fiscal year. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘I thought it was made plain, Mr. Robichaud, that the 
work had started. Am I right in that? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


In regard to Mr. Robichaud’s point, I think it should be recognized that | 
this is a completely new project which had not been undertaken in any way, 
shape or form before. All that could be done for the last fiscal year was to 
sit down with the provinces and try to get estimates of the things that-could 
be done before March 31. Those were the amounts that went into the 1957-58 
estimates, because our estimates have to be made up in November for the 
fiscal year that follows. What had to be done was to make an assessment of. 
the amounts that could be spent in 1958 and 1959. Both the provinces and the . 
Northern Canada Power Commission were, to some extent, feeling their way 
in advance because it was a new program. One cannot be absolutely sure, as 
one can with a continuing program, of what is in fact going to get under way 
in the time schedule that is set. 

As it turned out, the estimates of the provinces and our estimates were 
optimistic as to what could be done up to March 31. We have no reason thus 
far to think that the estimates are necessarily optimistic for 1958-59. It could 
turn out that things do not go as fast as we hope, but there is no reason to 
think so at this time. The East Saint-John work is going ahead. As the min- 
ister has mentioned, the contract has been placed for the turbine and generat- 
ing equipment. The fact that the agreement has not been signed has not held 
up the design or other work. 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Mr. Chairman, in this sessional paper that was tabled on 
June 16 in the house, I notice that as at June 16 no estimated cost had been 
received from the province of New Brunswick and no information is available 
at the present time. 

This must mean that at this late date no information has been received 
from the province. Has there been information received since? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am sorry; I am not sure I understand what document you 
are referring to, Mr. Robichaud. 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: I am speaking of the agreement between the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia which was tabled in the house on June 16. 
This mentions that no estimated final cost had been received from the 
province of New Brunswick for the project to take place in New Brunswick 
this year. In fact, there is a note which says that at present no information 
is available. 
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Mr. HamMitton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, while we are discussing 
this in detail, I think I should say that what that implies is, that they had a 
project such as the East Saint John thermal plant in the estimates for 1957-58 
and they could spend $500,000. That was not all spent and it lapsed. 
For the fiscal year 1958-59 the estimate is $2.7 millions. They have 
~arrived at a cost based on the engineering report of the Montreal engineering 
firm. In regard to the transmission lines, all that has been done in these two 
years is to estimate the amount they thought could be spent in those two 
years. There is no estimate of the final actual cost. The vote refers to the 
situation as it was at that time. | 
- At the date that this question was asked in the house and the return 
was made there was no estimate. There may have been one since. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, on Mr. Robichaud’s question, I understand 
that no estimated final cost is shown in respect of certain transmission lines 
and terminal stations in New Brunswick and, incidentally, that does not apply 
in Nova Scotia nor to the East Saint John plant. Certainly on these partic- 
ular items the designs undertaken by the Saint John Hydro Electric Power 
Commission are not completed. That does not hold up the work of erecting 
towers and that kind of thing which can and is going ahead. It is the 
completeness of the final design details which are held up. 

: ee ROBICHAUD: Are tenders being called for work on the transmission 
ines? | 

Mr. HumpuHrys: In the case of the Saint John-Fredericton transmission 
line they have called for tenders. On some of the other lines the intention 
is to do the work themselves and call for tenders for materials and to use 
their own labour force for the construction. That will have to be agreed 
upon with the New Brunswick Hydro Electric Power Commission. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Will tenders be called for by the New Brunswick Hydro 
Electric Power Commission? 


Mr. Humpurys: Yes, in the case, subject to our approval. 
Mr. Harvie: Is there an item in the estimates of this branch covering 


the survey of which Mr. Humphrys spoke in regard to the extension of the 
Snare river plant? 


Mr. Humpurys: No. It is purely a power commission matter and is 
handled by the power commission votes. 


Mr. HARDIE: There was a recent announcement that the power commis- 
sion was going to extend this plant. In the announcement it said that the 
amortization period for this new plant would be on a thirty-year basis. How 
about the old plant; is it on a thirty-year basis now? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. The whole thing has been refinanced. The un- 
amortized portion of the old plant has been lumped in with the new plant 


and the entire amount will be amortized on a new thirty-year basis. A good 


deal of the engineering work was done last year by the Northern Canada 
Power Comimission, and in the capital budget for the coming year we have 
an amount of $500,000 to cover expenses which will be incurred in the 
coming fiscal year, and most of the expenses will be in the fiscal year 
following. 

Main Estimates Items 506 and 507 agreed to. 

- Main Estimates 506 and 507 agreed to. 
Supplementary Item 659 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: I might mention that we have not yet dealt with sup- 


plementary item 508 and, with your permission, we will bring up that item 
when we have the National Parks officials here again. 
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We will now consider Northern ‘Adnpinisbeation cack Pacts eiatini Wave 
282 to 289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and SEP BLE ney items 584 to. 


586 inclusive. 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION AND LANDS BRANCH 


Main Estimates 
Item 282. Branch Administration 


Yukon Territory— 


Item 283. Operation and Maintenance, including ‘$1, 000 or grants to Museums 
in the Yukon Territory 


Item 284. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipment 
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Item 285. To authorize payments to be made, in respect of each of the 
fiscal years in the period commencing on the Ist day of April, 1957, and ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1962, to the Government of the Yukon Territory, 
in accordance with an agreement to be entered into by the Minister of Finance, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada, and the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, such agreements to provide, on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon, that the Government of the Yukon Territory 
will not impose, levy or collect individual income taxes, corporation income 
taxes, corporation taxes or succession duties, as defined in the agreement, for 
the five-year period specified therein; the payment of the total of amounis under 
the agreement to be calculated on the following bases; 


(a) an annual subsidy to the Government of the Yukon Territory of eighty 
cents per head in respect of a population of twelve thousand one hundred 
. and ninety (12,190) persons, being the population of the Territory for the 
year 1956 as determined by the census taken in that year, $9,752.00; 


(b) a grant in aid of the Government and Council of the Territory, $30,008.00; 
and 


(c) for the fiscal year ending in 1958, the sum of four hundred and nineteen 
thousand dollars ($419,000) and for each of the four immediately follow- 
ing fiscal years the greater. of 
(A) the quotient obtained by dividing 

1. four hundred and nineteen thousand dollars ($419,000) multiplied by 
the value of the gross national product per capita for the calendar 


year immediately preceding the calendar year in which the fiscal’ 


year for which the payment is made commenced, 
by : 


2. the value of the gross national product per capita for the calendar 
year 1956, or 


(B) ninety-five per cent of the sum paid under this subparagraph in the 
immediately preceding fiscal year; 
the estimated total amount required for the fiscal year 1958-59 being 
Northwest Territories and Other Field Services— 


>) Seca ee 


- Item 286. Operation and Maintenance, including $1,000 for grants to 
Musetms) inthe. Northwest (Territories cir aie om ete a Nene 
Item 287. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipment, including costs arising out of the relocation of the town of 
Aklavik and payment of such compensation as the Governor in Council pre- 
scribes to persons affected by such relocation ............... 0 ccs eee eececcsee 


Item 288. To authorize payments to be made ,in respect of each of the 
fiscal years in the period commencing on the Ist day of April, 1957, and 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1962, to the Northwest Territories Revenue 
Account, in accordance with an agreement to be entered into by the Minister 
of Finance, with the approval of the Governor in Council, on behalf of the 
Government of Canada, and the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 
with the approval of the Council of the Northwest Territories, on behalf of 
the Government of the Northwest Territories, such agreement to provide, on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, that the Government of 
the Northwest Territories will not impose, levy or collect individual income 
taxes, corporation income taxes, corporation taxes or succession duties as 
defined in the agreement, for the five-year period specified therein; the 
payment of the total of amounts under the agreement to be calculated on 
the following bases: 


(a) an annual subsidy to the Government of the Northwest Territories of eighty 
cents per head in respect of a population of nineteen thousand three 
hundred and thirteen (19,313) persons; being the population of the Ter- 
ritories for the year 1956 as determined by the census taken in that year, 
$15,450.40; _ 


- 


$ 1,209,353 


$ 820,897 


$ 3,251,084 


$ 478,752 


$ 6,263,941 


$15,053,450 
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(b) a grant in aid of the Government and isdn ghirg of the Territories, $30, 000; 

and - 
(c) for the fiscal year ending in 1958, the sum of five hundred and twenty 

thousand dollars ($520,000) and for each of the four thaai aerioipaatial ¢ follow- 

ing fiscal year the greater of 


(A) the quotient obtained by aividing: 

1. five hundred and twenty thousand dollars ($520,000) multiplied by 
the value of the gross national product per capita for the calendar 
year immediately preceding the calendar year in which the fiscal 
year for which the payment is made commenced, 


by i 
2. the value of the gross national product per capita for the calendar 
year 1956, or 
(B) ninety-five per cent of the sum paid under this subparagraph in the 
b immediately preceding fiscal year; 
the estimated total amount required for the fiscal year 1958-59 being ...... $ 585,451 


Item 289. To provide for contributions to the Provinces to assist in the 
_ development of roads leading to resources in accordance with agreements 
‘that have been or may be entered into by Canada and the Provinces. .... $ 9,000,000 


/ 


$36,662,928 


Supplementary Estimates 
Item 584. Branch Administration—Further amount required Sn AN UE IE SN -$ 59,440 
Northwest Territories and Other Field Services— 


Item 585. Operation and Maintenance—Further amount required ....... $ 63,604 

Item 586. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- 
ment—Further amount required .......... cece ee eect eee ete eeteeeaes $ 3,500,000 
$ 3,629,044 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would like to hear a statement from 
the minister, Before the minister makes his statement I would like, on behalf of - 
the members of the committee, to welcome Mr. Drouin to the committee with the 
hope that his health permits him to attend from now on. 


Mr. Minister. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have asked two of the officials to go to my 
office and bring down the map which I had here when we opened these hearings. 


Mr. Chairman, these items under review now are very large. You will 
notice a tremendous increase and it may well be that next year and the year 
following will show considerable new increases in this vote for northern adminis- 
tration and lands. } 

What I am going to say now is more in the way of discussion in detail as to 
the background of our thinking in respect of the development of northern 
Canada, bringing in those aspects of the problems in the north which I did not 
discuss in my opening statement to the committee. You will recall that in my 
opening statement I tried to make clear the philosophy behind the development 

of northern Canada at this time. I referred specifically to the growing realization 
in North America that the supply of certain strategic raw materials was growing 
scarce in the United States of America and that our supply of these natural 
resources gave us a peculiar advantage which required the utmost urgency in 
our planning of the proper use of these resources. 

In my opening statement I showed you a map which is now before you. 
On this map was outlined in general the main petroleum areas and the main 
hard-rock mineralized areas. The program of opening up the north was to 
delineate these resources so that we would know more accurately something of 
the potential and probable resources of an area of Canada comprising by far the 
ereatest proportion; I have used the figure of 75 per cent of our area being 
presently almost completely inaccessible both to development and exploration. 

In my opening remarks, using this map as a guide, I outlined our general 
plans, or strategy, for going through the main areas to open up these resources 
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for private enterprise to take a look at. On this particular series of votes I would 
like to go into the detail on some of the matters I did not mention in my opening 
remarks. I think that on these votes we get down to the fundamentals of the 
rightness or wrongness of this program. ; | ; 

Previously I spoke of the great wealth in minerals, oil, gas, waterpower, 
timber, fishing and fur to a lasser degree—in this great northern area. I em- 
phasized, I believe, the need to start now to find out what we have. I also made it 
very clear that the timing of the development in this area would depend on 
economics; or, to put it another way, if we open up a new area—I am thinking 
particularly of minerals at the moment—it is not necessarily correct that it be 
brought into production immediately. 

I tried to make the point that it was in the national interest to find out 
what we can do or what we can plan. The production that will come from this 
work, I would suggest, will come if I read the economic facts of North America 
correctly during the next ten or twenty years. The point to remember is that 
- now is the time to find out what we have got and to make our plans how 
best we are going to use these resources. 


I can even put it in a third way. If we are eventually going to have a 
nation of 50 million, 75 million or 100 million people, we have to base the 
economy of that nation on a large processing industry, both primary and 
secondary. Before we can decide we have to make known the facts and to 
provide private enterprise with the knowledge that it is advantageous to. 
- process these things in Canada. We have to show that the costs will be lower 
here than in any other part of the world. In other words, pools of capital will 
be thrown into these northern areas not only to collect the basic raw materials 
and collect the basic energy sources, but to put them together and use them 
here in Canada in a processing complex. 

Having repeated these things in general, I would like to go on now to 
a new aspect of the problem. No person can plan such an industry, as I have 
demonstrated on this map for you, without some awareness of the difficulties 
which have to be met. For instance, it has been suggested in this committee 
that a highway going into the Mackenzie river area would have to be of a very 
high standard or it would not be worth building. I take the opposite point 
of view. If we had to build highways comparable to high-speed highways in 
the settled portions of North America, with our present financial means the’ 
opening up of the north would be indefinitely delayed. 


On the same line of thinking, when we come to this vote on roads to: 
resources, I think the committee has a right to examine the officials here and 
myself on the question of standards of roads. I do not know the final answer,. 
but I am prepared to put before you our thinking on this question of standards. 
The standards include the weight carrying capacity of the road, the alignment, 
the curvature and the grades and all the other points of road standards that: 
make up the cost. That is a detail which I think we can discuss under the vote. 


These general considerations that I have been mentioning are not confined 
only to the conditions of the terrain. In the Yukon area to the west you have 
a peculiar characteristic. Not only have you the high mountains, but you have 
level valley floors between-these mountains. These valley floors are usually 
accompanied by gravel in ridges alongside the river. So it is our hope, and 
that is what this summer’s survey is trying to demonstrate, to prove one way 
or the other that there is no necessity to move gravel for the building of a 
road through the Yukon. 


Our great concern in the Yukon is the matter of perma-frost on the 
north side of the hills. A survey route is to determine where that road can go, | 
so that the high construction costs of getting over a perma-frost area can be 
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reduced. To put this into figures, 90 per cent of the road can be built with 
_ gravel, free of perma-frost. This is the estimate on which we have roughly made 


our original estimates for this road plan over the next five or six years. | 
_In the Mackenzie river area, which I am going to point out on this map, 


it is an entirely different situation. A road is now being constructed around the 


west side of Great Slave lake and reaching up towards Fort Rae and back 
to Yellowknife. Eventually, we will have to start on this road from Fort Rae 
up to the east end of Great Bear lake and then on to Coppermine. This road 


is designed in general to go over the edge of the Canadian shield, which is 


illustrated by this pink colouring. The idea of going along the shield is obvious. 
We reduce the construction costs and yet we leave this main exploration artery 
close enough to the Canadian shield so that exploration parties can move in and 
from which we can eventually build, if necessary, roads into the area about 
which we wish to find out more. In other words, these two northern roads 


- are the base arteries north and south leading to the Arctic, from which we can 


base our activities for building a grid system in the future. 


Another part of the work in the north concerns the human side, and this I 
have not mentioned before. One of the great questions in the minds of the 
government and I think, the minds of all other people, is how far we can 
go in expanding operations in the north with the limits of weather. There are 
lags or shortages to consider. 


It is on this question that our department is very seriously concerned. The 
human problem is manifold. Our first consideration, I think, must be for the 
Indian and the Eskimo people who live in the area and what results the 


activities of construction crews will have on them. Then we must consider per- 


‘manent white residents moving into the area. 


I hope that when the votes come up on this matter, you will take the 
opportunity of questioning some of our officials here who have spent a good 
deal of their lives working on these problems. I hope you will get their opinions 
as to what the future holds for these northern people. 


The second part of the problem is people and economics. By that I mean, 
that if anyone were to move into the north country, what are the conditions 
that could be provided that would tend to keep them there and still have a 
cost factor low enough to make the operation economical. It is on that question 
that the success or failure of our northern development work will depend. 

To put it very simply, if you go to the public accounts committee and 
examine very carefully the cost of building-~a home for an ordinary family in ~ 
the north, you will find that with the cost of heating that home, the cost of 
providing water services and sewer services and any other amenity that is 
necessary in modern living, the costs are astronomical. ies 

Therefore, the task of our department will be to use all our initiative and 
all our ingenuity in trying to collect all the research material that we can 
collect, and all the information from experience that we can gather in order 


to see if we cannot bring those costs down to a level where living not only 


becomes possible but also reasonably acceptable, so that people will want to 
stay there. . 
Now, there is no use mentioning that there is tremendous romance in any 
pioneer area and that it attracts and holds the very best people. 
- People who have lived in the north and who have met its conditions and 
conquered them have a feeling of pride in themselves and one of great devotion 
to their part of Canada. 


They instinctively express it and they sincerely believe that their country 
holds the future of our dominion. 
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All I can say in regard to this feeling is that it is at very fine ae to a point; 
but someone has to get down to the hard headed study of economics to make — 
it possible for thousands of people to live there. I cannot see into the future © 
any further than anybody else, but I do not see a thinly scattered population 
in the north in the sense that we have it, let us say, in the great plains area. 
I rather see it as a collection of sizeable towns around some economic activity, | 
particularly mining. As I see it our main task in the north will be to provide 
living conditions in those towns which is something akin to our colder settled 
areas in Canada’ a ; 


I am reluctant at a public meeting like this to make mention of colder 
areas. I suggest that my own home city of Saskatoon, or Winnipeg, or Edmonton 
are communities that could be described as colder areas of Canada, and I will 
distinguish those cities from those in southern areas.such as Windsor, or in 
the Niagara area of Canada. But if we can learn to live in a place like 
' Saskatoon—which is one of the finest cities in Canada and a place where 
people like to live— 


Mr. PucH: The election is over now! 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we can learn to live in the great 
proportion of areas in the north. 


In the first place, in the cities of the Yukon, he. average temperature is. 
warmer than it is in Saskatoon. In the second place, they have less wind. 
Therefore the heat loss for a day of winter for an average householder to 
contend with is less than it is in Saskatoon. 


At the present time in Whitehorse, for example, fuel costs are higher 
than they are in Saskatoon. Therefore if we can bring those fuel costs down 
to what heating technicians might describe as a point of efficiency—having 
regard to some of the newer ideas in heating—costs become, roughly, parallel 
to those in other places, I think we might argue that if people are able to live 
in Saskatoon—beautiful as it is—they should be able to live in northern areas 
of the Yukon and in parts of the Mackenzie river area where the climate is 
not quite so cold per day. 


There is no use trying to evade the fact that in the northern areas it is 
not so much the cold that counts; it is the fact that winters are so long, 
and that it does depress people to have those long winters and to ae to live 
indoors so much of the year. 


I have tried to put the issue rather baldly. I hope that some of my 
remarks have been provocative enough to make you want to ask questions 
about our program for education, not only of the Indian people and the 
Eskimo people who are there, but alse of the people who are neither Eskimo 
nor Indian, namely, all the people who will be coming up there. 


I hope, too, that you will question us on some of our plans for housing, 
and the provision of services for towns—and I hope some day for cities. 


You have heard mention made in the press of the fact that we are 
trying to put some of these things to work in the town of Frobisher which is 
over here on Baffin island where there are no trees. In addition, we have 
had one experience in building a new town in the western Arctic, at Aklavik 
East Three. I think the two are a sort of test. East Three Aklavik was. 
started some three years ago. We are just starting on Frobisher Bay now. 
And I think the success or failure of the department’s experiment will rest on 
our ability to keep the costs down at a place like Frobisher Bay. 


I do not know how far we can go at Frobisher Bay, but I think I can 
speak for the department when I say that we will give you all the information 
we can that is definite. However, some of our long range plans will have 
to be held in abeyance until we can find out something more about them. 


SS 
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Now I want to Anoceed to one or two points more Ndind then get back: to the 


questions. I think it should be made known to the new members of the: 


committee that the administrative area of the Northwest Territories, 'in so 
far as the Mackenzie is. ely is at Fort Smith, where my pointer is now 
located. 

_ This Fort Smith area is being built up as ‘the administrative centre of the 
_ Mackenzie river district, and it is in this area, or west of this area—that you 
have the place called Pine Point about which there has been so much interest 
shown. We do have a very, definite interest in the prospective mining 
community of Pine Point. 

I think it should be allowable for certain types of questions to be asked 
here even though this matter really comes under.the Department of Transport. 
I am not going to mention all the areas along the Mackenzie river and 
why each of them is there; but I think you may be interested in asking 
questions later on. 

In the eastern Arctic, Frobisher will be the administrative centre. At 
this stage I think it would be wise for me to mention what our reasons were 
. for picking Frobisher.” The first reason is that there is a large runway there. 
This happens to be an ecu oneaue sound place at the moment for us to centre 
our activities. 

The airport activity wel be largely paid for (a) by commercial airlines 
using that base, and (b) by the military’s share which is put up by the 
military forces who need the airstrip as well. 

So we have the economics of the transportation industry and also we see 
a financial return for our commitment in that area. 

The second reason for coming into this area and making it an adminis- 
trative centre is that it is more than extremely probable, I think, that the 
whole of the Baffin island area will become a centre of mining activity of 
some extent in the not too distant future. I believe that even the news that 
you read in the paper about mining activity in Ungava and the Hudson Bay 
area will be combined with news shortly of activities in the Baffin Island 
area. 

I cannot say that a Wine activity will develop at any specific point in 
this map, but I do know that you have to have same sort of center close by 
where you can look after the business of running the Arctic community, closer 
than Ottawa. However, we cannot afford to wait until the mining develops © 
and put it in the administrative center where the mining develops. i 

At the present time we do not know where it is going to be, but we do 
have to have some sort of center. It may be something like the oil industry. 
Even though oil was found in 1946, 1947 and 1948 around the city of Edmonton, 
you cannot get away from the fact that all the head offices of the oil companies 
are in Calgary, primarily because long ago they settled there at the time of 
the Turner valley and continued to collect around the same center. That gives 
you the reasons for moving into Frobisher; first of all for commercial transport, 
second for activities being carried on there and third, for the mining activities 
that we expect will develop in that area. All the other activities of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs, such as the handling of education of the Eskimo 
in the area and‘other administrative duties, will be handled out of Frobisher. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I am going to say any more. I think 
the figures in the estimates are sufficient to indicate the increased expenditures 
in the capital account this year. I have figures here on the numbers of staff 
and so on and they will probably come out in questioning. 

I could mention the educational system | and the system of overiene 
in the north, but I am going to let those details come out in questioning. I want 
to conclude my remarks with a simple statement of faith in the future of this 
—. eountry and the full acceptance of the responsibility that no matter how much 
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we think in terms of opening up this country from a material point of view, 
we do have a wider responsibility for looking after the people who live in 
those areas. This responsibility not only relates to looking after the Eskimo — 
and Indian people but the people who are there and will come there, who are 
not Eskimo or Indian. The question of government in the transitional stage 
must take over an increasing amount of our thought. 


We have to consider the question of developing our provincial governments 
there and of providing a financial base, for they must look after the question 
of education in all its transitional stages and the question of municipal govern- 
ment in all its transitional stages. We have the responsibilities of a provincial 
government on social welfare, and also the responsibility of a municipal govern- 
ment on things such as social welfare. On this aspect of it, we do not act as 
a federal department at all. We are in effect the provincial government, in some 
measure, in so far as requirements are not met by the territorial government, 
and we also have responsibilities equivalent to municipalities. 


If an’ Eskimo is in trouble in any part of the territory, no matter how 
remote, this is our responsibility right here in Ottawa. We have to act and take © 
the same responsibilities as the smallest village would take in any province 
of Canada. So the duties of this branch of our department are tremendously 
varied. It is also very much a human problem, and at the same time gives so 
much scope for the planning of the future of our country. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that these remarks will give the Committee some 
sort of general hackground on northern administration. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before you sit down, could you just explain briefly the 
difference between the governments of the Northwest Territories ang the 
Yukon territory for the benefit of the members of the Committee. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you would 
consider letting an expert do this, because Mr. Robertson is the Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories and, as you know, we have Mr. Collins, Commis- 
sioner of the Yukon. We are trying to bring the governments forward in > 
creating as many similar conditions as we can. Was your question as to the 
financial phase of the matter or was it one respecting administrative procedure? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I simply wanted all members of the committee to have 
a good idea of the inherent powers in each jurisdiction of the territorial council, 
and what the territorial council can do in one case and cannot do in another. 
Perhaps there could even be a comparison with the provincial governments. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This will be very useful educationally. 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Nielsen’s question; to 
start with, the two territories are administered as far as the territorial govern- 
ment is concerned, under the Yukon Act in the one case and the Northwest 
Territories Act in the other. In each territory there is a council which is 
roughly analogous to a provincal legislature, and for each territory there is a 
territorial administration. I will deal with the differences in the way the 
administration councils are made up in a moment- The powers of the territorial 
legislatures or councils and the territorial administrations have roughly the 
same scope as the powers of the provinces, except for the fact that the federal 
government retains two important subject matters within its jurisdiction that 
are within provincial jurisdiction in the provinces. 


The most important of these is jurisdiction over resources, and the 
ownership of resources. The resources in each territory, instead of being vested 
in the territorial administration, as the minister has pointed out in connection 
with the plans that are under way, are vested in the federal government and 
are handled by the federal government. There is a good reason for this. 
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When resources are in the development stage, they require a very extensive 
investment of capital in order to bring them into use, and it is only the 
federal government that has the capital that is necessary to invest to bring 
the resources into this use. That is the first range of subject matter which is 
- not vested in the territorial administration. 
The second range of subject matter is the administration of justice gener- 
ally. This is handled by the federal government through the Department of 
- Justice. Apart from those two major subject matters, the territorial administra- 
tions and the territorial councils deal with all the subject matters that pro- 
vincial governments and provincial legislatures deal with. In other words, 
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they deal with education, municipal regulations, with workmen’s compensation, 
*~ sewer and water services and with all those things that are provincial or 
; municipal in the provinces. 

In the case of the Yukon, there is a commissioner who is resident in 
_ Whitehorse. He is the head of a territorial administration for the Yukon. There 
_ is a council which consists of five elected members.’ all of whom are elected 
] from constituencies in the Yukon. The council is elected for periods of three 
_ years and there is to be an election this summer for a new council. The council 
passes all the ordinances which are the provincial laws of the Yukon. It also 
has control of the expenditures and territorial tax levy. The position generally 
: is that an expenditure must be recommended by the commissioner which is 
_ roughly the same as the situation in the federal or provincial government, where 
an expenditure must be recommended by the government. But it cannot be 
- made unless it is approved by the territorial council. Of course the revenues 
- to pay expenses have to be provided either by territorial taxes or revenues 
: secured under the financial agreement with the federal government, just as 
q a province has a financial agreement with the federal government. 


4 So that in a sense one can say that the administration and legislature for 
' the Yukon are entirely within the Yukon territory. They are at Whitehorse 
and, to that extent, the administration is completely self-contained. There is 
- also a small administrative staff to carry out the territorial functions which are 
~ at Whitehorse or at places within the Yukon. 


‘In the case of the Northwest Territories, the powers and subject matters 
are the same, but there is a difference as to method and operation. 


3 

: 

3 The commissioner of the Northwest Territories is myself, resident in 
- Ottawa. In part this is historical in the sense that the development of the 
: Northwest Territories did not go on as fast or at as early a stage as in the 
; Yukon. There is also the question of geography. The Yukon is an area that. can 
be administered and dealt with from one location in the Yukon. The Northwest 
‘ Territories are so vast and the lines of communication so difficult that com- 
munication from Fort Smith to Frobisher Bay is more difficult than from 
Ottawa to Frobisher. But the logical place for the commissioner has been, 
up until now, and still is, in a practical sense, here in Ottawa. 


dl 
: The center of administration for the Northwest Territories, as the minister 
E has said, in so far.as the Mackenzie valley is concerned, is in Fort Smith and 
' the administration is carried out by other officers in other posts throughout 
the territory. 

4 The council of the Northwest Territories is partly elected and partly 
7 appointed. Up until 1951 there were no elected members on the council at all. 
2 It was entirely made up of people appointed by the governor in council. In 
- 1951 the act was changed and provision was made for three elected members. 
In 1955, I think it was, a further amendment was made to provide for four 
ee elected members; so that now the council ds Diage up OE five aBPOR Es and 
four elected members. | 
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The council meets twice a year. I should also have mentioned that the 
Yukon council also meets twice a year. The council passes the ordinances, © 
which are the legislation of the Northwest Territories, just as the Yukon eouneil 
does. It has the same control over revenues and taxation that I mentioned in 
connection with the council of the Yukon. 

One thing I might perhaps mention in passing is that many Shape might 
be misled to think that there would be a cleavage of opinion between appointed 

members and elected members on the council. Just as a matter of interest we 
have done some research and there has never been a single case in which the 
appointed members as.a group have gone against the elected members. It has 
always been a matter of independent judgment on the issues before the council | 
_and divisions that have taken place have always crossed these elected- -appointed 
lines. 

I think that pretty well covers the set-up. I might mention that the North- 
west Territories has not, like.the Yukon, any nucleus of administration. The 
administration is provided entirely by the Department of Northern Affairs. 
The minister mentioned that the plan is to move administration more and 
more into the field and this will create the situation where some years hence 
it will be possible to have the administration a territorial one, rather than 
having federal appointees out in the field. I think in general that covers the 
system of government Mr. Nielsen had in mind. 


Mr. Kino: Does each particular piece of legislation passed by the terri- 
torial council have to be assented to by someone who represents the govern- 
ment, such as a lieutenant governor? ° 


Mr Rosertson: Mr. Chairman, the position of the commissioner, as I 
should have mentioned earlier, is a little bit different in the two councils. 
The commissioner in the Yukon does not actually sit with the council. He is 
available for consultation. The commissioner of the Northwest Territories does 
sit with the council, but he does not have a vote unless there is a tie, 
in which case he has a casting vote. It is pro forma. The commissioner in each 
case assents to legislation in the same way that a lieutenant governor or the 
governor general assents to legislation. There is a further requirement that 
legislation passed by the two councils has to be transmitted to the minister 
and by the minister to the governor in council and it also has to be tabled in > 
parliament. There is a power of disallowance which can be exercised within 
two years by the governor in council. This is largely theoretical. Such a power 
of disallowance exists, as hon. members know, in connection with the prov- 
inces. I think the difference is that there could be situations in which this 
power of disallowance might be exercised in the case of the Territories, whereas 
it is rather difficult to contemplate it in the case of a province. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are free to consider all these items under this particu- 
lar branch and you are not restricted to any particular one in your discussions. 
Some of you might like to ask the minister questions regarding the statement 
he has just made. 


Mr. AIKEN: I would like to ask the minister what we can expect out of 
the north country other than mining and military activity such as is now there? 
What products beyond those, if any, are we likely to expect? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You are asking a lot. I do not think any 
part of the world can have everything; but this northern area, with almost 
every type of mineral available, would seem to be a treasure house. We have 
enough without asking for too much more. It is true that forests do not 
exist in the eastern Arctic. It seems hardly possible that there will be a 
large fisheries industry other than in the lakes in the Mackenzie river basin. 
It is conceivable that there will be a sizeable tourist industry in the north. 
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So far the number of letters that we have received indicate that there is an 
- interest in it but I am not so sure that the people who write fully understand 


the conditions under which they would have to operate in the north. So, all 


there would be in the early years is a small soi aha antceas industry. I think that 


is sufficient to answer your question. 

Mr. NIELSEN: And what about power? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I should have included power in my roman 
earlier. In the Yukon, of course, we have tremendous resources of power. 
This was made clear in the dixeussion of the vote under water resources. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mining will be the center of activity. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think that is right. At the present time 
we have mining, including petroleum, as well as hard-rock mining. 


Mr. NIELSON: I wonder if I might preface my questions by a few com- 
ments on the minister’s statement. . 

First, by way of explanation, I might say that the Comstock lode, which 
was EEN RET largely for the development of California, including San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, has been exceeded by the oil reserves that are being 
taken from one single claim at the moment in the Yukon territory. 

If such development in the United States, or California, could be respon- 
sible for the advancement of that area, it is quite conceivable, that, given the 
proper atmosphere within which to develop, the Yukon and Boe Northwest 
Territories would follow the same course. 

I might also mention that in 1901 the city of Dawson in the Yukon was the 
fourth ranking municipality west of Ontario. 

The minister has said that the development of the north is going to advance 
and is depending upon the human element to a large extent. I should like 


first to endorse that observation and to add that of course no development is — 


possible without settlement, and no settlement is possible without the avail- 
ability of those facilities which are present in the more southerly points of 


Canada, such as housing, education, health and welfare. 


The primary responsibility, in my opinion, for the creation in the first 
instance of these facilities lies with the administration at the federal level, 
because with the sparse population both in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon, it is impossible to expect the taxpayers there to withstand the full 
impact of providing the full measure of these services themselves. I am 
thinking particularly of health, education and welfare services. 

The government in the past has recognized the fact that it costs more to 
live in these northern areas. They have recognized this fact in the creation of 
such assistance measures as northern allowances for federal civil servants and 
for members of the armed forces. I might just observe in passing at this point 
that these same advantages—if you want to call them that—do not accrue to 
the pioneers, for the want of a better word, who go out there to develop these 
northern areas on behalf of the country and on behalf of themselves. For 
instance, people who have spent their whole lives in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and who are now old age pensioners still obtain the same measure 
of assistance as that provided in Edmonton, Vancouver or Toronto. Because 
of the increased costs of supplying themselves with the necessities of life, the 
pension in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is only worth two-thirds of 
what it would be in most southern areas of Canada. I might suggest that | 
perhaps it would be worth while for the federal government, in cooperation 
with the territorial councils, in the case of the Yukon—to consider some 
measure of relief along these lines. The same, of course, can be said for other 
welfare measures. 

The minister mentioned something about the cost fibton The cost of 
construction in the Yukon is roughly 40 per cent higher than it is in Vancouver 
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or Edmonton. The cost of heating for mining enterprises and others is about 
50 per cent higher than in Flin Flon. The economy of the Yukon undoubtedly 
is dependent on mining. In my opinion, the atmosphere must be created by 
the federal government to develop economically the whole of northern Canada. 

The Yukon in itself is a geographical entity and perhaps this fact, together 
with the gold rush in 1898, was responsible for its being created as a political 
entity. The initial impetus for development of the Yukon, as I have said, must 
come from the federal government. On the one hand it would be my suggestion 
that the department consider the creating of an atmosphere which will attract 
industry into the area. When I say this I have in mind such possible legislative 
action as the increasing of tax exempt periods for mining operating in the 
area from the present provision of three years to six or ten years, because it 
simply costs more for mining companies to operate there. Such legislation 
would mean that more marginal mines could come into production. beat 

Impetus has to be given by the federal government to help withstand the 
Shock of initially developing the housing, education, health and welfare 
facilities for the people who go there and who are attracted by the creation 
of such an atmosphere to settle in the north. I am thinking of low-cost and 
low-rental housing developments and the supplying of educational facilities. 
On more remote highway points it is now almost impossible for parents to 
send their children to school without paying $50 to $75 a month to keep them 
in the more settled areas, apart altogether from the fact that they are separated 
from their families. I am thinking also of the application of the national 
hospital insurance plan to the people of the Yukon territory. I am thinking 
also of greater assistance by way of educational grants. 

At the moment the per capita cost of education for pupils in the Yukon 
is $375 per annum. The federal government, in the case of non-Indian pupils 
who are children of federal civil servants, contributes a grant of $250. . 

I am not aware of the size of the subsidy, if any, which the federal | 
government contributes in respect of the children of non-federal civil servants 
and non-Indian residents in the territory. Perhaps one of the minister’s officials 
could clear that up for me. 

At the moment the revenues of the territory fall far below that which is 
necessary to maintain a standard of education. This is one of the main reasons 
why people do not settle permanently in the Yukon. 

Another reason that gives rise to a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
Yukon parents, and in many cases is the cause of their departure from the 
Yukon, is the fact that insufficient interest is shown in the ability and calibre 
of school boards which could take a more active part in the administration 
of education in the Yukon. Such school boards do not and, to my knowledge, 
perhaps have not been encouraged to exist. 

I understand that there is a school board in Yellowknife with some sort 
of restricted powers regarding the expenditure of funds for education in that 
area. 

I mention in passing too that the federal government contributes the full 

cost of education for the children of Indian parents in the Yukon. Perhaps 
the minister would also clear up for me the question of whether the Indian 
people of Old Crow have as yet passed within the jurisdiction of northern 
affairs? 
Municipal assistance is also greatly needed for Yukon municipalities. At 
the moment there are two municipalities in the Yukon with full-fledged 
councils. There is one at Whitehorse and one at Dawson. Both these places 
are cities—one of them going back as far as the days of the gold rush. The 
funds derived from municipal sources of taxation in the Yukon are simply 
not enough to provide the municipal services which are necessary for an active 
and healthy way of life for citizens in those municipalities. 
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u chee The federal ec omcn did take a ween in the right direction in assisting 
with the installation of a water and sewer system at Whitehorse; but now there 
eevare additional needs which exist and which have existed for a good many years, 
& such as the paving of streets. In the matter of providing these municipal 
services, I might mention again that the territorial revenues—even if the council 


were agreeable to supplying the funds to these municipalities—simply will not 
bear the shock of the improvements which are necessary. So in the end the 
funds must come from the federal treasury. 

I might also ask the minister if he could advise the committee whether or 
not any money have been set aside to be directed into the territorial treasury 
by way of a grant, loan or otherwise, to the city of Whitehorse in connection 
with advancing the program of paving which that city is earnestly pursuing 
at the moment. 


I might also ask the minister at this time, through his officials, to give the 


- committee a brief outline of the intended operation and the cost, inelade such 


things as the cost per bed and the over-all cost of operation, of fhe new hospital 
at Whitehorse which will be opening this fall. Perhaps I also should ask that 


the minister inform the committee of the total cost of that unit. There is as 


well the question of supplying nursing and other medical services all up and 
down the Alaska highway. This is a matter of serious concern to Yukoners 
in the outlying communities such as Watson lake, which is 285 miles removed 
from Whitehorse, the closest hospital. There is a feeling that the need is 
growing, as rapidly as the community is growing, for a two or four-bed hospital © 
where they might have a permanent resident nurse whose duties could very 
well be integrated with the over-all function of the northern health services 
in the administration of health services along the highway from Watson lake. 

In closing these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a personal 


observation to the minister. In-my opinion the present tax sharing arrange- 


ments between the Yukon territory and the federal government are far from 
adequate, mainly because the population in the Yukon simply is not sufficient 
to permit a formula which may be workable between the federal government 
and the provinces to operate with any efficiency in the Yukon territory. The 
people of the Yukon just cannot be faced with any per capita tax with any 
reality. 

I have directed a number of questions to the minister and I would like to 
obtain answers to those and perhaps have an acknowledgment of the suggestions 
I have made to him concerning the long-range outlook toward development, 


more the development of the human resources in the Yukon than the natural 


resources. We all know the natural resources are there and are there in vast 


a quantities. The road program which has been instituted is of course going 
to provide the key in that respect; but until now there has been perhaps a lack 


of attention paid to the advancing hand in hand of the human resources with 
the development of the natural resources which exist in the Yukon. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. HaMILTOoN (Qu’Appelle): I do not intend to answer all the ae 
in one mouthful. 
I would like to start-at the end of your remarks by pointing out to the 


- committee that as far as the grants from the federal government are concerned 


the following is the situation. We have just completed last fall a five-year — 


: arrangement with the two territorial governments, extending over the same 


period as the five-year agreements with the provinces under which grants are 


4 ‘made to the provinces on a formula which I am not going into here. The formula 


that we used for the Northwest Territories and the Yukon territory was based 


on fiscal need. It was a decision freely arrived at between the councils of the 
two territorial governments and the federal government and the amount is 
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considerably larger than it had been previously. Rirtherwere it caer ‘grow 
as the growth of the territories increases. All I can say in defense of the 
federal position is that the agreement was a voluntary one and was supported 
by the two territorial governments. ; 

The hon. member from the Yukon has pointed out additional needs which 
he believes we should meet, and with somé of them I think every one of us 
here has some sympathy. I do not intend here to answer specifically the 
- question of the hospital, although if I recall it correctly the general arrange- 
ment was mostly done through the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and there was a split between the different departments concerned. The 
figures, roughly, for the total cost of the hospital were $4.3 million; the 
territorial government provided $750,000 of that, the federal government 
through the Department of National Defence put up $1 million, and the 
northern health services put up $2.5 million, or a total of $3.5 million. So, 
looked at from the point of view of general proportions, it would seem on the 
surface that we have been fairly generous on the question of hospitalization 
facilities in White Horse. _ 

There is the related matter of health services along the highway and for 
isolated communities of the territory. I think that these questions are of 
interest to the committee but could be more properly brought up under the 
national health and welfare estimates because we do not put up the moneys 
for these, although we are naturally interested in them. They are partly 
territorial and I do not mind questions being asked here, but I do not know 
too much about the actual amounts or what has been done on the program 
because it comes under another department. 

I come now to a matter of policy. I think that the responsibility of the 
federal government in opening up a new country like this is to accept almost 
all the cost of building new development, roads for example we intend not 
only to pay 100 per cent of the cost of construction but also to pay the 
maintenance costs. It is true that as settlement increases we intend to back 
out of the maintenance costs in proportion to the extent that the road is used 
by local people as opposed to the development aspects .of it. As to the 
question of development, I think we have taken on our full responsibility 
in so far as roads are concerned. As to the question of power we put up the 
money for hydro development and charge the local mining interests and the 
local people in order to pay for that, so there is no cost in that to the federal 
taxpayer. There is an argument, I suppose, that we should accept some loss 
on this; but I think, if it is looked at on the basis that a hydro development 
should be tied very closely with the economic development, the question of 
self-liquidation is the sound answer. | 

I do not want to seem to be turning down the hon. member’s suggestions, 
but I would like to point out very ¢learly that I doubt the over-all wisdom 
of a federal government or a territorial government accepting responsibility 
for a group of people who move into an area of their own volition because 
of opportunity they see there for themselves. When the rest of Canada, 
through its own municipal taxes pays for its own services, for schools and 
social welfare services with some grants from their senior governments, I 
do not feel that the federal government should be required to move in and 
pay all of the additional expenditures in the territories. 

I grant, if we are going to open up the north country, that we do have to 
provide some encouragement to people to go up there. In the case of a 
civil servant who is limited to just the salary he gets, one can understand 
why we have to pay a northern allowance. However, I believe the person 
who goes up there for his own advantage takes certain risks which he has to 
meet. I do not think that the pioneers of any new area in Canada ever 
expected to have their standard of living, the minute they moved into a new 
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area, maintained by the federal taxpayers at the same level as in the district 
| Peron which they came where from their own efforts the people of that area 
_ provided certain standards. 

: I think we have to be very clear in our thinking as to just where this 
starts and stops. I do not believe we have to underwrite, as federal taxpayers, 
' every person in the north in order that he may have a standard of living 
a 


comparable to that across the country. I think, if I am going to a new area to 
_ seek opportunity for myself and my family, I am undertaking some of the 
hardships in that area and accepting a lot lower standard of living in the hope 
that some day I will establish a better living for myself and my family. 
I do know that, if in the national interest we seek people to go into an area 
pand live in an area to do a certain job, we have to provide certain standards 
_ in order to attract them there; but I think it would be wrong in starting 
: a northern development program to accept the responsibility of giving living 
_ standards to everyone in that area equal to the living standards in other 
- established areas. 
This may sound like poor philosophy from a political point of view but 
- it is not in the long run because it is the only sound application of the well- | 
- known principles of keeping costs down as low as possible in the opening-up 
_ period. We say to the contractors who are interested in going into the north 
a that it is in their interests to keep the cost down to a very minimum as well - 
as it is in our interests because the costs of opening up roads or anything else 
- are so great that we can see a return to a time when the whole question of 
_ northern development becomes very doubtful. | 
However, in the case of a matter of national interest, where, for example, 
- in the interest of national defence an area is to be developed, we have in 
. effect to subsidize people to go into these areas. I think that philosophy is 
one which could be generally supported; but I would be very reluctant to 
subscribe to a point of view that accepts the principle that we have to provide 
' all these services. No person is more sympathetic to the needs of a northern 
community than am I. I have in my mind, particularly, the situation when 
- in the national interest a military installation goes into a community and a 
whole community grows around that military installation and lives off it. 
If in the interests of the nation, we withdraw that military installation and 
leave a-whole community stranded in a country where there- is no economic 
base for them, then I do accept on behalf of the people in that community a 
responsibility. 

The second situation that would cause great concern would be, if private 
enterprise were to start a large mining project and due to world economics 
had to close down, then we would find ourselves in a special situation for 
~ which we would have some responsibility. The third situation for which we 
_ have to accept responsibility relates to the native people. If for any reason, 
_ whether due to a situation caused by us, or by nature, the economic livelihood 
of a segment of their economy is suddenly withdrawn through no fault of 
- their own—and I am thinking of the caribou and walrus herds which have 
q been disappearing—I think we have a responsibility to spend the taxpayers 

money to save those people from starvation and bring them to a point where 
they can make a living in some other fashion. 

It is in these three areas that I think we should accept a full measure 
of responsibility. 

‘However if I detect a suggestion in your remarks that we should go to 
private individuals all along the line and say you live in an area where costs 
are higher and therefore we will subsidize you to a greater extént than in 
another area, I think, beyond a certain point, that could be very dangerous 
thinking for us. I know this sounds like a harsh statement of philosophy, 
but it is an honest statement of opinion on my part. 
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If you want to get the details on any of these questions which you have © 
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asked I think the officials here would be glad to give them. I have actually ; ; 


forgotten all the questions. I remember the one about the Old Crow. 


‘Mr. NIELSEN: I want to make it quite clear to the minister, and to 
members of the committee, that not for a moment did I wish my remarks to 
be taken as suggesting complete subsidization for those of us who go into 
the north to settle there. I am merely pointing out that, because of the lack 
of territorial revenues to accomplish the purposes, the federal government 
must provide the initial impetus for these things. I am sure the people of 


the Yukon—and no doubt this also applies to the Northern Territories—will 


not shirk their responsibilities in paying their own way. 
The question concerning the Old Crow was first of all whether the village 

of Old Crow and the Indian people theré had come within the jurisdiction of 

the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources? Then I have 


a supplementary question: are any plans under way for the construction of- 


. a school there or for the expansion of the existing facilities for education there. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, as to general: jurisdiction, the Indians at 
Olid Crow, and the Indians north of sixty degrees in general, come under the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration; but 
there is a special arrangement in the Northwest Territories with regard to 
education under which the education of Indians in the Northwest Territories 
is provided by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
This arrangement has been established in the Old Crow area because, for 
purposes of convenience, it really is easier to link in with this kind of 
arrangement than to handle it under the Department of Citizenship and 


Immigration. This arrangement became effective as of April 1 of this year, 


and a new two-room school is going to be provided for in the estimates for 
the fiscal year of 1959-60. | ; 

I could also mention that there is a hostel being built at the present time 
which will open in September at Fort McPherson. It is intended to serve not 
only the Indians of the lower Mackenzie area, but also the Indians in the 
general area of Old Crow who are not perhaps in a position to attend the 
day school being built at Old Crow. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any study at present under way, Mr. Chairman, 
_ along the lines of granting to mining companies engaged in active mining 
operations in the Yukon, or who wish to become engaged in those overations, 
an increase in the present tax exempt period of three years? Perhaps this 
is an improper question to ask here. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is a general question which deals with 
taxation, but I think I can’say a word on it. Requests have been made to the 
government to extend different types of tax exemptions to mining operations 
in the north. As you know there have been suggestions made before the 
Gordon Commission and to the government on this at various times. One of 
the suggestions is that above a certain parallel we give a longer period of tax 
exemption to mining companies. Another suggestion is that we draw a line 
which distinguishes between the places to which access is more difficult and 
give a different rate of exemption. There has been a proposal that we have 
a Staggered scale going north with different rates of exemption. Those ideas 
have been discussed by the government. They are more particularly the 
responsibility of the Department of National Revenue and the Department 
of Finance. At the present time there has been no policy decision on those 
requests. 


Mr. Harvie: The minister stated a few minutes ago that he accepted the 
responsibility, for instance, in a case where the Department of National Defence 
may move people into an area and then for some reason or other withdraw 
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_ from that area. He stated that he accepted the responsibility for people who 


remained in that area. I wonder if that responsibility would go as far as to 
provide employment for the people who would be out of work; for instance 


in the case of Whitehorse if the National Defence Department were to pull 


out of there what would be the minister’s responsibility in that case? 


Mr. HamiILTon (Qu’Appelle): The answer to the question of the hon. 
member is that this department, under the terms of the statute which sets it 


‘up, has responsibility for seeing that there is coordination between all depart- 
ments in northern work. As I said in my opening remarks when this com- 


mittee first met this responsibility had not been met in the past and under 
new management the department was actively and aggressively following its 
responsibility in this respect. When the question of removal of defence forces 
of all sorts in the north was considered by the government, this department 
made its opinions known very strongly. In particular, we took a very keen 
interest in the economic result of any such operation in the Whitehorse area 
because the policy decision to switch over to a commercial airport in the 
Whitehorse area was carefully worked out in such a manner that the adjust- 
ment of the city of Whitehorse would be as painless as possible. The number 
of people employed in the military installation was balanced off with the 
number of people on the one hand being moved out and the number of 
transport people being moved in, and the results I think were almost identical. 
It was a good example, I think, where the department of northern affairs by 
watching carefully saw to it that the economic interests of a community did 
not suffer. : 
If you are raising the hypothetical question of a community in an isolated 
area being suddenly abandoned by the military, then the responsibility of 
providing work I think should be faced, and frankly our responsibility I believe 
would be for the livelihood of those people. If we could provide opportunity 
for them in other places I think they would have to accept that opportunity. 
So far this situation has not hit us point blank in any case, but I think it is 
a matter of considering just what we would do if such a thing happened. 
I do not believe any person here would argue that we should establish 
artificial types of work for people in a community if there is no economic 
base for them there. 
This might be one of the most difficult problems we will have to face. 
At the moment it is hypothetical with the exception of Whitehorse which has 
been already faced. | 


Mr. Harpiz: This is the point where I intended to ask my question about 
Whitehorse and the minister has stated that this has been looked after and 


that there will be as many transport people hired and put into Whitehorse 


as there are air force personnel. Just as many as are taken out and are put in. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps I misunderstood the minister. As I understand 
it, the decision is still in the study stage and studies are being made but no 
decision has been made in respect to any switch-over at Whitehorse. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There has been~-a policy statement made 
that the government is considering the switch-over from a Department of 


National Defence installation at Whitehorse to a civilian-run airport; but it 


was also stated as part of that announcement that in the transfer the economic 
base of Whitehorse would be protected. If I remember the figures accurately 
the number of personnel that were there under the defence instalation and 
the numbers that would be there under the Department of Transport would 


be almost the same. There is a discrepancy, I think, of thirty-seven or some- 


thing like that. In other words it takes approximately just as many people 
to run an airport for the military as for the Department of Transport... The 
advantage to the country, of course, is that the military does not have as a 
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primary consideration just staying in a place to provide a living for the 
people there, whereas an air base on a civilian status is based on an economic 
factor and as the mining activities grow we can see an expanding need for 
the civilian airport. | Nae 

Mr. NIELSEN: Also while the Air Force personnel are moving to other 
positions in the air force additional jobs will be made available for the local 
workers. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. In that particular case it is fortunately 
true that the local labour will get a lift. We looked into this in Whitehorse 
last fall and I think that the information we received was that the community 
level of employment had never been better. 


_ Mr. Harvie: One minute there is no decision, and then the member from 
the Yukon a moment ago questioned the minister’s statement with regard to 
the removal of the Air Force from Whitehorse and said no decision had been 
made. ae 


Mr. Nissen: I said my understanding is that it is still in the study stage. 


Mr. Kinpt: In a free economy such as ours the flow of capital tends to 
be diverted in accordance with economic and social advantages. That pretty 
well summarizes a lot of the things about which we have been speaking in 
respect of the north. That brings to mind the question of keeping the money 
which is spent in the north, and development of industries in so far as possible, 
in the north and have them ploughed back into the development of the 
country. I know that cannot be done, but it would be the ideal situation. 
When anyone goes up there and puts in capital he treats that investment 
pretty much like a milk cow; the milk flows down like water over the side 
of a hill into pools below like Edmonton, Saskatoon and other centres. There- 
fore I put forward that argument in justification for the rest of society in 
Canada reaching into their pockets and making a substantial contribution to the 
development of: the north. 

- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
question that, in the pioneer stages of any new country, the people who go 
into the pioneer areas always feel a tremendous sense of frustration since 
it seems that in the first years of their development period all the wealth 
they produce appears to flow back into the centre of the country. For every 
dollar spent in the west or in the north on any of these projects the benefits 
seem always to be greater in the established centres than in the west or the 
north. 

In all fairness I think the pioneer frustration lasts for a certain period and 
then there is a certain amount of that milk which you described that begins to 
stop in the localities where it is produced. If you want an historical parallel, 
one hundred and twenty years ago the area west of Toronto was known as 
western Canada. In that area they felt a tremendous frustration because the 
people east of Toronto were collecting all the cream from the rear end of. 
_the animal and the fellow at the front end was doing all the feeding. That 
situation has altered and this very part of Ontario which was up in arms 
in 1837 as a result of that frustration is now probably one of the wealthiest 
parts of Canada. As these areas of expansion develop there are new areas of 
wealth. You have seen it happen in the United States. As we see frontiers 
moving beyond us we visualize some of this cream coming down to our level 
and giving us a higher standard of living but what is left in the area will raise 
the standard there too. I draw the line on the suggestion that the taxpayers 
in Montreal would be glad to subsidize the people who live in the north. It 
dis contrary to the philosophy which opened up our country. I have tried to 
lay down the lines of responsibility between the federal government and the 
taxpayers and the people moving into the area. 


— 
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I think the discussion at this time has hit the centre of the problem and 
that we have to except in the northern areas a period of frustration and 
complete annoyance with those of us who live in the more settled areas. That 
is why I said that in this problem of opening up the north, it could never be 
considered purely of material advantage to the whole of Canada. It is true 
that is our primary thinking, but we have a tremendous responsibility to 
reduce the frictions and frustrations of these people who go into the north. 


However we do not want to see a repetition of what happened or to the 


same degree as it happened during the development of western Canada when 
western Canada was west of Toronto. 

The American people had the same troubles. They had their frontier 
troubles, and we undoubtedly will have our troubles with the north; but 
surely the experience of one hundred and twenty years of pioneering in this 
country has taught us some of the ways in which we can reduce those frictions. 
The matter of government and local control and responsibility is something 
which we have to watch very carefully. 

We have set up in the department the beginnings of a study based not 
only on the experiences of Canada and the United States but also the 
experiences all over the world where people have had to be lifted from almost 
no control of their own affairs to final control. 

I believe I used the words earlier that we look upon our operation in the 
north as an act of trust for the people who will be there. This applies not 


- only in respect of legal and land title matters but also in relation to the 


fundamental aspect and philosophy of living, and the responsibility to the 
people who are Eskimo and Indian by birth—something which must be 
carefully balanced off with our national aspirations. We do not know whether 
or not we can make the adjustment as smoothly as we would like but at least 


our thoughts are on the problem and we will try to draft for ourselves a 


blueprint for this transitional stage which will reduce these frictions. To be 


fair I do think there is a period when there will be frustration and annoyance 


with the central government. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn now. I expect that the members will 
wish to examine these items further at our next meeting and accordingly we 
will let them stand. We will meet again at 9:30 on Friday morning next. 
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CORRIGENDA ‘(English Edition only) 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 5, June 24, 1958 


Page 155, line 17: for “oil” substitute “ore”. 


Page 156, line 11: for ‘‘operating” substitute “operations”. 


lines 36 to 41: delete the paragraph and substitute: 


“Another reason that gives rise to a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among Yukon parents, and in many cases is the cause of their 
departure from the Yukon, is the fact that insufficient interest is 
shown in the creation of school boards which could take a more 
active part in the administration of education in the Yukon. There 
are people of the ability and calibre to form those school boards. 
Such school boards do not and, to my knowledge, perhaps have not 
been encouraged to exist.’ 


Page 157, line 10: for “have” substitute “has’’. 


- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, June 27, 1958 
(8) 


3 The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Drouin, Dumas, Godin, 
Hardie, Korchinski, Leduc, Martel, Martin (Timmins), Martineau, McLennan, 
Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Robichaud, Stearns and Villeneuve. (19) 


. In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National. 
- Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robert- 
son, Deputy Minister; F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; G. M. Carty, Executive Officer; and 
of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, 
Director; R. A. J. Phillips, Chief, Arctic Division; W. G. Brown, Chief, Territorial 
Division; J. V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division; F. C. Bradley, Chief, 
and J. I. Nicol, Assistant Chief, Works, Research and Planning Division; 
K. J. Christie, Head, Mineral Resources Section, Mining and Lands Division; 
T. D. Skelly, Head, Lands and Timber Section, Mining and Lands Division; and 
_ J. F. Doyle, Administrative Officer. 


On motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Coates, 

Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that, due to the 
wide interest of members of the House in its proceedings, it be empowered to 
print an additional quantity of 500 copies in English of its Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. 


_ The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Items 282 to 289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and Items 584 to 586 — 


- inclusive of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Northern Admin- 
istration and Lands Branch, were further considered. 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, June 30, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 27, 1958. 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


I expect that on next Monday evening we shall have Wetareed to the 
committee the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
As soon as we have finished the estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, we shall proceed with the estimates of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. I hope you will enjoy that as 
much as you enjoy this. : 

There is another matter; there has been a demand among private members 


for copies of the minutes of proceedings and evidence of this committee, a 


demand, particularly on the part of members other than those who are on 
this committee, for the purpose of sending copies out to conservation and game 


clubs. In this connection I hope it is agreeable to the committee that we ask. 


for permission to have some additional copies printed. We have, as a matter 
of fact, only thirty copies left of the minutes of proceedings and evidence of 
the first regular sitting. It is really interesting, and I think it is somewhat 
of a precedent that a committee asks for authority to print additional copies. 


Yesterday, as a matter of fact, I had three members who are not:on our com- 


mittee ask if they could obtain eight or ten copies each. I think you will be glad 
to know that. If it is agreeable, would someone move and second the motion 
that we ask for an additional printing of 500 copies in English? 

So moved by Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Coates. Agreed. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): Would there be a general distribution of these 


or would it be only on request? 


2 A OG 
tions in the minutes of proceedings and evidence No. 5 of June 24. On page 


, The CHAIRMAN: The members who asked me for copies wanted them 
for the purpose of sending them out to conservation and game clubs. I am 
sure, at the conservation or game clubs wanted copies, the department would 
_ besonly too glad to furnish them. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before we proceed this morning, may I make a few correc- 


155 the paragraph beginning at line 15 should read as follows: 


First, by way of explanation, I might say that the Comstock eae: 
which was responsible largely for the development of California, 
including San Francisco and Los Angeles, has been exceeded by the 
ore reserves that are being taken from one single claim at the moment 
in the Yukon territory. 


~The change there is that it should neon “ore reserves” rather than ‘“‘oil 
reserves” 

On page 156 at line 11 the word caperatity” should read “operations”. 

Still on page 156 in the paragraph beginning at line 36, the words “ability 
and calibre”? in line 38, do not belong there and should be deleted and the 
word “creation” substituted therefor. Also I added in line 40, a sentence that | 
apparently was not heard: 


“There are people of the ability and calibre to form those Sehoel 
boards.” 
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On page 157 in the tenth line; it should read “not any money has been set 
aside”. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. os 

Mr. Harvie: To go back to Mr. Neilsen’s statement, I was wondering what 
the minister thought of this idea of low rental housing in the north? 


Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): I think the answer of the minister can be deduced from the fact 
that the government did agree to a low rental project in Whitehorse. 

Mr. HarpiE: Where will I find that in the estimates? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The territorial council turned down the 
proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are continuing our consideration of the Main Estimates, 
items 282 to 289 inclusive and the Supplementary Estimates items 584 to 586 
inclusive concerning the Northern Administration and Lands Branch. 

Mr. Harpie: Is the seed grain branch included under the heading branch 
administration? Pa , . 

_ Mr. Hamizton ( Qu’ Appelle): The seed grain branch properly comes under 
the lands branch of the northern administration. | 

_ Mr. R. G. Ropertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): I think the answer is yes. It comes largely under this. There would 
be parts under the Northwest Territories administration. 


Mr. Harpize: How many persons are employed under the seed grain 
branch? . 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am told the answer is three. 


Mr. Harpie: Does that include inspectors or is it just the branch 
administration? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I might ask Mr. Cunningham to answer the 
question. | 


Mr. F. J. G. CunnincHam (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources ): There are three clerks in Ottawa 
maintaining records and taking care of residual correspondence. There are 
no inspectors in the field. There are seed grain inspecting boards, but as 
far as the fedral government is concerned their members are performing other 
duties and we are not paying directly for this work. 


Mr. HARDIE: How does the account stand now as to principal and interest? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: I will have to get the figures, Mr. Chairman, for Mr. 
Hardie. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, while the discussion has been 
going on I have been doing some thinking about the policy adjustment on seed 
advances. Most members of the committee may not know that these seed 
grain advances date back to the last century. The work that Mr. Hardie 
has been referring to is the adjustment of these advances and the interest that 
has accrued on them as at the present time. 

The policy is to write them off as fast as these three clerks can get facts 
in respect of them so we can get rid of these items from the books. 

The big reason for reconsideration of policy on this matter is that the amount 
‘of money we are collecting from the amounts owed to us is so much less than 
the cost of administration, that the practical validity of maintaining a debt 
of such ancient vintage on the books of the government is not very great. 

I would like at this time to say that we have under active consideration, 
at my level at least, the idea of bringing to a conclusion all these debts that 
go back, as I say, into the last century: to the days of the territories, before the 
first world war and after the war. 4 
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i b Baveoa statement that I think I could read into the record. 

_ During the fiscal year 1957-58 the Seed Grain Advisory Board 
made recommendations relating to 1,670 accounts for advances of seed 
grain, fodder and relief made to homesteaders and settlers in western 
Canada. Asa result of these recommendations, $18,908.18 was collected, 
$487,582.11 in principal and interest was written off and 3,339 liens 
were discharged. As at the end of March 1958, there were 589 federal | 
and 637 joint federal-provincial accounts still outstanding, which are 
well secured and should be collectable through negotiation. 


That I think indicates to you in figures what I have just said in general. 
If out. of a total of $500,000 you have been able to collect $19,000 and your 
cost of collecting it and the cost of administration, is equal to or greater than the 
‘amount you have collected there comes a point in good business practice when | 
- you must eliminate the whole item from the books. 
The amount outstanding on March 5, 1958 was; principal $288,000 and 
interest $566,000, or a total of $854,000. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that during this year this item will be 
completely finished. 1 cannot give complete assurance of that because, 
naturally, we are going to try and collect, wherever we have some security. 
However, generally speaking, it is the intention of the department to try and 
wind up this whole operation. 3 

Mr. Harvie: That was my point in raising the question. I was going to 
suggest that you do that. 

~ Are we allowed to ask questions on other items? 
The CHAIRMAN: You may ask questions on any of the items, Mr. Hardie. 


Mr. Harvie: In respect of the $9 million item for grants to provincial 
governments in respect of resources roads, the other day the minister said 
they bad reached an agreement with Saskatchewan. Since there is an agreement 
with Saskatchewan, could you tell us where this road will be built for which 
the federal government is willing to contribute $1,500,000? Where does that 
road start and where is it going to finish? 

. Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think at this time I would 
like to add something to what I said in my opening remarks on the first day of 

. this committee concerning roads to resources. 

-. At that time I said we were in active negotiation with seven provinces and 

‘ai in at least two of the provinces we were in agreement in substance. The 
two provinces that I mentioned were British Columbia and Saskatchewan. At 
this time I would like to add that we now have negotiations with nine— 
provinces. y 

Mr. Harvie: I saw that in the paper. » 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Thank you. 

I am now going to give you a total in dollars of the estimated costs of 
the proposals put forward by the provincial governments. These are estimated 
costs. I think this will make you aware, for the first time, of the difficulty which 
I have been facing in regard to completing these agreements in respect of 
roads to resources. 

In respect of British Columbia there is no final estimate, and the final 
estimate will vary according to the terminal route at the south end of this 
so-called Stewart-Cassiar road. The cost will be somewhere between $17 
million and $20 million. : 

Mr. Harvie: That is the total cost? ; 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is the estimated total cost. 

In respect to Alberta, the program that they have put before us at the 
present time amounts to $20 million. I am using very round figures. ° 
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In respect to Saskatchewan the figure is $20 million; Manitoba, $15 million; 
Ontario, $12,500,000; New Brunswick, $11,700,000; Prince Edward Island, 
$3,300,000 and Nova Scotia, $16 million. In respect of Newfoundland I just 
received a letter on Tuesday. We have no estimate for Newfoundland. . 

Mr. Dumas: You have nothing for Quebec? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have nothing from Quebec. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Not even a letter? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

The significance of these figures I think is obvious. Under the policy as 
laid down I am supposed to limit the amount of the program each year to $3 
million, to which the federal government will contribute half. 

The provinces have indicated that they do not want to go above that | 
figure of $1,500,000 because it is far beyond anything they have ever done ~ 
before. 

Even in Ontario, which pioneered this type of idea some eight or nine years 
ago, they have been spending $1 million a year. 

Our proposal, or offer, has brought estimates from the provinces totalling 
$12,500,000 to be spread over a five-year period. 

In the case of the other provinces I can only quote the figures I have. 

I think the highest amount Saskatchewan had ever spent before for northern 
access roads was $500,000. When you talk of $1,500,000 annually, that is a 
tremendous increase in provincial participation in this program. When you 
add our $1,500,000 to that program, in essence you have six times the annual 
amount ever spent by Saskatchewan for resources roads. There will be 
$3,000,000 spent per year as compared to their highest previous amount of 
$500,000. 

You asked me particularly about Saskatchewan. The agreement in sub- 
stance with Saskatchewan is that we have agreed in respect of a road known 
as the Otosquen road which runs from Hudson bay to The Pas through heavily 
forested country. 

The second road has its terminal at Flin Flon and will start some place 
west of Nipawin. The exact terminal at the south end of this road is not 
definitely determined because the Saskatchewan government has not completed 
its survey. . 

I have agreed that this work can go forward from the terminal point 
that they suggest because the resources in the Hanson lake and Flin Flon area 
are very interesting and worth exploration. 

The third portion of the agreement in substance with Saskatchewan deals 
with a road running straight north along the line suggested on this map. This 
map does show a road running to the right. The agreement in substance with 
Saskatchewan says that a survey will be taken on two routes. At least I 
asked for a survey to be taken on the two routes, one reaching north from 
Lac Ronge, which is about here, and working north to Stony Rapids. - The 
_ other road starts from the Buffalo narrows up in this area and goes up to the 
southern shore of Lake Athabaska. 

I understand that the government is not only looking at these two routes 
but has announced a survey of three potential routes to the north. My diffi- 
culty is that, if these roads are going to be completed to certain places and if 
a certain route is selected, then it becomes very difficult, under the $15 million 
grand total limit for five years on which I have to work, to complete projects. 
in the five-year period. With the provinces not wanting to go beyond a 
million and a half a year, the only solution seems to be an extension of the 
period. However, this immediately brings up the question of trying to achieve 
some measure of similarity between each of the provinces. I might say that 
this is a very difficult aim to try to achieve. 
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st on the four roads the minister has just mentioned? 
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Regardless of how much we try to treat all the provinces alike, their 
conditions are so different it is almost impossible, from an dng EGE 
point of view, to get a deal that is exactly similar. 

The extreme situation is, of course, the province of Prince Edward Island. 
The government has not come to any conclusion in the solution of this 


_ problem, because it is tied in with much wider problems now before the 


government. I am pointing these things out to you because I had hoped before 
this committee ended to have been able to present to you, if possible, two, 
three or four agreements completely signed. 

Now, I think this statement has added something to the information of the 
committee, and without going into details of each of the provinces concerning 


the roads requested in each—because I would not want to give them due to 


the fact that we are negotiating on them now—I think that it will help clear 
the air considerably. 


Mr. HarpdIE: Does the minister mean by the last statement that he does 
not want to give the details of the roads in question? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The other day in the house the member for 
Kenora-Rainy River asked me about a specific road. I was very reluctant to give 
details on that road because it would tend to draw questions from every other — 
member all across Canada. as to where roads might be built in his area. This 
would make it very difficult for the provinces and federal government 
concerned in the negotiations to arrive at a decision based on our primary 
objective in these roads, which is access to natural resources. 

In the case of the road from Minaki to highway No. 17 west of Kenora, 


_ this road happens to be one of the roads on which our two sets of officials 


have agreed. I thought under these circumstances I could advance the 
information to him. 

Today, I have told you the details of the agreement, in substance, with — 
Saskatchewan, and if you wish I could give you the details of the agreement 
in substance with British Columbia. I think everyone knows pretty well what 
they are. They are building a road from near Dease lake, near the town of 
Cassiar, southward to the coast, coming to tidewater at either Stewart or 
Alice Arm or any possible place further south; Terrace, for instance. My 
officials say now that it has not been considered up to-this point beyond the 
fact. it was given as an ultimate terminal. 


Mr. HARDIE: To go back to Saskatchewan, have surveys been completed 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): No. 

Mr. HARDIE: Have they started? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We are still working on the survey of the 
southern part of the Hanson lake road. They have just commenced work on a 
survey of three potential roads to the north. It will take at least three years to 
complete a survey on the road to the north. 


Mr. HarpigE: A few days ago the minister announced that the federal 


- government had given a go-ahead to the province of Manitoba on two roads. 


Which roads in Manitoba are these? 

Mr.. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): The member asked me a very difficult 
question. I think I will have to roll it to this degree, that the names of the 
terminal points of these roads are still at the edge of my mind. 

- There is a name, Lake Wakusko, and generally speaking there is one road 
which works eastward from that west part of the province heading out towards 


_ Moak lake. It comes out im this direction. Now, the other road goes over in this — 


direction, and heads up towards God’s lake. 
Mr. HARDIE: Have surveys been done on these two roads? 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. HARDIE: Will that be another two-year delay on surveys? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I could not answer that question because at — 
least to my knowledge we have no information from Manitoba. ‘There were 
applications submitted to the government last summer by the province of 
Manitoba regarding roads leading towards the Ontario boundary, and the 
surveys on these roads have, been completed. They are ready to go to work 
on them. ; 


Mr. HarpieE: The other day you said in substance that you had advised 
the provincial government of Manitoba they could go ahead on the two roads. 
The two roads I am speaking of are the ones the federal ‘government has 
agreed in substance with the province of Manitoba to go ahead with this year. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, these two roads. One of these roads is 
close to the border. They are definitely in the agreement, and we have agreed in 
substance that these two roads will go forward; that is the one to God’s lake 
and the one across to Moak lake. I do not know of any surveys being conducted 
on those roads. The conversation which I had with the then minister last 
winter was that they had done some survey work on the road toward Mosk 
lake, because it is a project that has been under discussion in Manitoba for’ 
some time. There has been no survey done on the God’s lake road. 


Mr. Harvie: In the province of Alberta we have an estimated $20 million 
for their roads program. I wonder if the minister could tell me if in this $20 
million there is anything above.and beyond the rebuilding of the Mackenzie 
highway? . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, very definitely. If the members of the 
committee will look at this map, the Mackenzie highway runs from Grimshaw, 
north mostly, through Alberta and then to Hay river in the territories on the 
south shore of Great Slave lake. The other part is this road that runs from 
the Mackenzie highway. It is already built out to Vermilion, and the pro- 
jection is that they should build as part of the agreement a road which con- 
nects with our road coming through Wood Buffalo national park. It is this 
road, to be built from scratch, and the rebuilding of the Mackenzie highway; 
those are the two component parts of the program under discussion for 
Alberta. | - : 

Mr. Harvie: Has a survey on the Alberta section of the road from Ver- 
milion to Peace Point or through the Wood Buffalo park been completed, or 
started? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, it is still in the discussion stage. It is 
part of our proposal in the discussions and I think the government of Alberta 
is willing to build it if we can reach agreement on how we are going to meet 
the over-all program. To my knowledge, there has been nothing done by the 
government of Alberta on the survey because the matter has just been under 
discussion. It is not yet an agreement in substance but we have agreed at least 
on what we want to do. I do not think it has got to the survey stage yet. 


Mr. HARDIE: On the Mackenzie highway section, is there anything definite 
on the go-ahead this year on the rebuilding? Have contracts been called or 
will they be called this summer? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As you know, the government of Alberta is 
responsible for the maintenance of that highway. They were working on it 
last year and they were working on it again this summer. There is considerable 
pressure on them to do something about it. 
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This agreement simply envisages that the federal government will come 
‘in with this amount of money that we have been discussing to speed up their 
activities and to improve their standards to handle the type of traffic that we 
think and know will be using that road. 


Mr. Harvie: That means the oe of a large portion of the eae 


highway. 


= 


year? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, that is quite correct, the rebuilding of 
certain sections which have fallen off in the last two or three years. 


Mr. Harvie: And that will be done this year? A start will be made this 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, I certainly hope so. 


- Mr. Harpies: I understand that the federal government has completed a 
pretty good chunk of the survey of that section of the road through the Wood 


; Buffalo park. Is anything going to be done on that road this year? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The work on the road through Wood 
Buffalo park was planned for this year—that is this fiscal year, this summer. 
We put it into our wintér works program last year and surveyed and cleared it. 

Mr. HARDIE: The estimate for the survey was in your estimates a year ago 
last spring. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): That is right, sad this year we cleared it. 


. But we cleared it in the winter time, instead of the summer. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): As in the case of the Kenora area, I wonder if in 
Ontario there would be a possibility at this time for fitting in a program? I have 
in mind the linking up of the road between the Porcupine gold mining camp 


area and highway 17 between Blind river and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This question, Mr. Chairman, gives meat to 
my thought of a moment ago, that if I begin discussing individual roads which 
the Ontario government has proposed, immediately it puts negotiations into 
a stage of stress that may not give the best results for both governments. 

Mr. HARDIE: Does the province suggest the road to you? He they suggest 
the road toward which the money should be put? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, I will go through the procedure again. 


Mr. Harvie: I do not think we have to go through the procedure again. 
The minister said that the province suggests the roads. A few moments ago 


the minister said that he had asked the provincial government of Saskatchewan 


to survey two routes. Where is the additional money coming from? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is no contradiction in my remarks. 
That is why I have to go through the procedure again. We offered to each 
of the ten provinces a cooperative deal. They propose a program which they 
think comes under this arrangement. We then look at each of their proposals 
and make counter proposals and suggestions with the primary criterion that 
they open up new resource areas. When we send back our counter proposals 
they then come back with a counter proposal on their side. That is what 
we mean by the stage of negotiations. When we are satisfied that they are 


opening up a new resource area, falling into the criteria that we have 


established under this offer, then we agree. They make the original proposals. | 
We do make counter proposals and. counter suggestions, but they make the 
final decision. They make the decision on routes. They make the decision on 
terminals. We are interested in that because it may affect cost. We are also 
interested because it may affect standards. That, generally speaking, is the 
procedure. ; , 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: The minister mentioned a few moments ago that the 
province of Saskatchewan is going ahead with the construction of the Otosquen 
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road. I understand there is a portion of that road that lies within the Manitoba 
boundary. Has the Manitoba government indicated its intention to construct 
that portion within its boundary. | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. We have had conversations with the 
government of Saskatchewan on that point and we take the responsibility only 
up to the boundary. 


Mr. KorcuHInski: But the province of Manitoba has not indicated its 
intention to construct its portion of that road? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): To our knowledge in the department the 
government of Manitoba has not indicated any intention of doing anything 
on their section of the road. 

I would like to point out to the hon. member that the overall distance 
is very short and I imagine that the local people will see to it that that short 
distance of road will be completed. 

Mr. KorcHINski: I know that it is a very short section of road, but at 
the same time, is there any way in which the federal government can urge 
the ‘provincial government to participate in this particular section in order 
that the link can be connected? : 

Mr. HAmMILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, I would be prepared to bring it to 
the attention of the Manitoba government. 

Mr. Chairman, I should pause here to point out that there has been a 
slight hiatus in the dealings with the province of Manitoba. 

One minister with whom I was dealing is no longer there, and as yet 
we have not been informed as to who the new minister is. So, there is a 
slight delay on some of these points. I have not been bothering them at this 
stage. | 

Mr. Coates: Is the program in the maritimes area a new one? Has there 
ever been any program carried out by the provincial governments in the past 
along similar lines. Does it differ from the program carried out in other areas 
of Canada? : 

Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): No. As far as I know, and my Officials know, 
there has been no program in the past in the Atlantic provinces similar to 
what we have in mind. It is also clear that in provinces such as Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island the possibility of building roads to virgin resource 
-areas is somewhat limited. So, we have added a new criterion down there 
in that the government has said that, in those provinces where there are no 
possibilities of opening up new virgin areas of resources, we will allow this 
agreement to be interpreted in those areas as applying particularly to the 
tourist industry. In the provinces of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
_ the proposals put forward do emphasize the assisting of the tourist movement 
in those provinces. 

These roads are not part of the provincial highways system. They are not 
just roads from community to community which are fully a provincial respon- 
sibility, but they must help in the movement of tourist traffic, to key tourist 
areas. ; 

Mr. CoatEes: Have any roads been agreed upon as yet? < 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that is “partially”. I am 
speaking purely from memory, but I think my memory is accurate, that in 
the province of Nova Scotia, for instance, they proposed 22 roads to us. We 
are analysing these now and so far we have agreed to only four. But as we 
analyse each of them the agreements will go forward. : . 

Mr. RospicHaAvp: I notice that there is $11 million reserved for this type of 
program in New Brunswick. Does it cover the road to specific resources, or 
would it also be in connection with the tourist industry? 
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a - Mr. HaminLton (Qu’Appelle): The tourist industry, of course, is a resource; 


but in New Brunswick I would say by far the greater proportion of the estimated 
Be cist of their program is opening up new country that is mostly in the north 
tof New Brunswick. : 

Mr. RoBICHAUD: Have any surveys been started or coniplered on these roads 

in New Brunswick? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My understanding is that a couple of projects 
have been surveyed and are ready to go, and surveys are being started on the 
~ others. 

Mr. RoOBICHAUD: Would the minister state if this is to cover the peers 
of the Plaster Rock road across the northern part ee the province of New 
‘Brunswick? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My officials informs me that the answer is 
Oe. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Has any request been received from the province of New 
Brunswick for the completion of the Plaster Rock road? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The member is getting me into details. 

Apparently there is a short road at some place in the area, but we do not have 

any part of any connecting road system from the point of view of connecting 
up towns or highway systems. 

These roads in New Brunswick open up areas which are not now covered 
by roads. We are thinking primarily of the forest industry, the base metal 
industry, and the tourist industry. 

Mr. RopicHaup: I am surprised to hear ey New Brunswick has not made 
any specific request for the completion of the Plaster Rock road because if 
there is any road in the northern part of New Brunswick which would open 
the way to new resources, it would be this road to Plaster Rock because it goes 

* through a heavily forested area. 

I am surprised to hear that the province has not made any specific request 
for this road. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? I think the answer to that 
is quite obvious. We are dealing with a matter of New Brunswick policy 
entirely. | 

fh | _ Mr.,RopicHaup: But this is supposed to be a policy in cooperation athe 
the federal government. 
Se - Mr. Dumas: This road building program is a very important one in my 
estimation and I think the minister has given a fairly good explanation. And 
if I understood him correctly the government has contacted all the provinces. 
Nine of them have come forward with a program, and this eet amounts 
roughly to $115 million. 
Am I to understand that it is a five year program covers this $115 million? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. Dumas: Now, how many provinces have already signed agreements 
with the federal government? 


Mr. HamMiLTon (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that is none. 


Mr. Dumas: You say none of them. Does the department expect to use the 
full amount of $9 million this year? I understand that agreements have to be 
signed of course. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have no way of giving even an intelligent 
guess in answer to that question. This estimate of $9 million was made last 
winter when the program was first worked out and it was put in the estimates. 
Even at this period six months later I still do not have any more information 
as to the amount. 
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Obviously British Columbia is working on it at full speed and the province 


of Saskatchewan has started on two roads; the province of Ontario has a road | 


program of a similar nature which might be brought under it; and with 
Manitoba starting on two roads, there is going to be a sizeable amount of 
money given out. . hoo 

With New Brunswick and with Nova Scotia both planning to embark 
on programs this year, there will be a sizeable amount of money expended but 
as to what amount, I do not think I could make even an educated guess. 


Mr. Dumas: However, before the federal government contributes to the — 


building of these roads, agreements have to be signed. That is the important 
thing. , 3 | 
Now I wonder if the department has decided on a policy with regard, let 
us say, to the province of Quebec? re 

~ On the Trans-Canada highway, Quebec did not take advantage of it; but 


am I to understand that if the province of Quebec were to come forward ats 
a future time would—well, they could do so—therefore I ask the minister 


if, later on, Quebec should wish to come under this program, I wonder if they 
will be able to take advantage of it on the same proportion, to what has been 
paid or will have been paid to the other provinces? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, I would think that if the province of 
Quebec were to come into this program, they would certainly get the full 


_ agreement, that is, $15 million over a period of five years, whenever they wanted 


to: start. 


But if they should come in even within five years from now whether they 
would have the right to the same amount of money that they would have if 


they had come in sooner, on a retroactive basis, I would doubt the practical 


wisdom of such a thing. 
I do know that consideration has been given in connection with the 


Canada Council, for instance, and that they have set aside certain funds. But — 


we have in this department six different types of cooperative agreements. 


a 


However, in fact, with this one coming into effect with the provinces, we 


work on a year to year basis. 
All I can say in answer to your question is that this five year agreement 
applies any time a province.comes in. 


Mr. Dumas: I wonder if the minister could tell us how many miles of 


road are involved in this $115 million of estimates, roughly? I do not want to 
have any details by provinces, but roughly, how many miles of road are 


~ involved? 


Mr. Haminton ( Qu’Appelle): These figures of course, are very very rough, 
because even the provinces do not know— 

Mr. Dumas: I think they should. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As to length of some of these roads. I shall 
give them by provinces, and you can put them down on the table that you 
already have. 

British Columbia, 260 miles. This is an approximation of two lengths. 

In Alberta, 400 miles. 

In Saskatchewan, 824 miles. 

In Manitoba, 538 miles. 

In Ontario, 413 miles. 

In New Brunswick, 342 miles. 

In Prince Edward Island, 82 miles. 

In Nova Scotia, 445 miles. 

Newfoundland did not give us any information. 
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Mr. NieLsEn: Does that $115 million cover any roads to be built in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. The program in the Yukon and Northwest 


‘Territories comes under a eebat ate vote. This is the roads-to-resources pro- 
gram in the provinces. 


The total road program is divided into two parts; the territorial program 


and the cooperative program with the provinces. In theory, if every one 


of the provinces came in and used their full amount over a five-year period, 


this would be a $150 million program in the provinces; and, if used, the figure 


for the territorial program would be $100 million in the same five-year period. 


This $115 million is the total, at the moment, of the projects offered by the — 


- provinces. 


Mr. Baskin: I am interested in Ontario. Could the minister tell us just 
what work is in progress at this time in Ontario where there is federal 


participation? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): There is no work in Ontario under this pro- 
gram with federal participation at the present time. They have proposed to 
us a very extensive list of ‘road proposals in Ontario, but since there is no 
agreement signed obviously there is no federal participation. Certainly if these 
roads are looked at from an over-all point of view, those which seem to us 
to come up to our criteria we accept and those that do not we do not accept. 


We might come up perhaps with an alternative. 


Mr. Basxiwn: Is there likely to be any this year, in 1958? | 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would think that, because they have their 


own program going on, many of those items will be acceptable to us and 


therefore some of the work they are doing will Eee i come under this 


agreement. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: acer what the minister has said the province can go. 
ahead with a road and after it is practically completed come in and ask for 
federal participation? aie 

Mr. HamMILTon (Qu’Appelle): That is a generalization which is true only 
to the point that where a province has this type of program, and has it 


A under discussion with us, and if during the period of discussion we accept 
3 it, then we will share in it. In the case of Ontario, here they have this pro- 


gram rolling every year, I would suspect ‘some of these propositions brought 


before us are part of their current program this year. We do not necessarily 


accept a proposal because they have started it. We apply the criteria in respect 
of the opening up of new resources and determine whether or not it is 
acceptable. - 

Mr. RosicHaupD: I understood from the minister a while ago that no 
projects could be started before an agreement was signed with a specific 
province, and at the same time he said the federal government expected to 
pay a sizable amount in New Brunswick this year for these roads. Here we 
are coming up to the first of July and no agreement has been signed; only 
three or four months are left in the season for this type of work. How can 
we explain this statement from the minister that a sizable amount will be 
spent this year in New Brunswick, or in any other province? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, no federal monies will be 
spent for roads unless we accept the proposals. In most of the provinces, 
when there have been proposals before us, we discuss those proposals with 
them, and the minute we agree on any one I write a letter saying that I give 
authority to go ahead with this road; that is in respect of most of the provinces. 
In the case of Ontario, where there has been no agreement signed and we 
have only agreement in part on several of their proposals, they have a regular 
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program in progress. I said I thought that in that province where there is ‘: 
a regular program if they wished only parts of their regular program to come © 
under this agreement that would be considered if it came within our criteria. 
In that case the hon. member’s generalization is correct; but in most of the 
provinces we usually write a letter and say we agree on this and this and 
authorize them to go forward. The actual monies become available when the 
final agreement is signed. J 

Mr. RopicHaup: In respect of road construction in Ontario in the last. 
few years, what supervision has the federal government had over that con- | 
struction? I think it is generally known what has happened. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: What has happened? 


Mr. RopicHaup: Ask the ex-Minister of Public Works for Ontario. He 
will tell you. $ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have been looking over the terms of the 
agreement with the various provinces. These are based essentially on the type 
of contract that was used between the dominion government and the provincial 
governments in the trans-Canada highway agreements. The terms of agree- 
ment list a number of things which the provirice has to do, and then the 
control features are listed here such as; that it will before it enters into any 
contract obtain the approval in writing of the minister to that contract; that 
it will not rent equipment owned by it to any person if such person proposes 
to use the equipment in performance of any contract unless the minister has, 
in writing, given approval to such renting; that all contracts will provide for 
payment to the contractor of either a lump sum price, unit prices or a sum 
to be determined upon a basis which the minister has in writing approved; 
that it shall in respect of the project employ only residents of Canada and 
shall refrain from discriminating against any person by reason of his race, 
religion or political affiliations; and that it will cause to be inserted in all 
contracts a covenant that, in respect of the work to be done under such 
contract, the contractor and all his sub-contractors shall employ only residents 
of Canada. All the way through it is the same general agreement as the 
trans-Canada highway agreement. They have to submit statements, certified 
by the provincial auditor; to maintain full records and vouchers, to allow 
and to assist representatives of Canada designated by the minister to make 
such inspections, inquiries, tests and appraisals that the minister may consider 
necessary to the construction of the project or the determination of the cost 
of the project. 


Mr. Harpigz: Does the agreement say anything about standards of roads? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, it includes standards for all roads. 
Those are the major points of discussion between the provinces and the 
federal government before we can go ahead. 


Mr. Harpie: Are the standards the same in all provinces? i 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. | 


Mr. RopicHauD: Mr. Chairman, I can understand now why the province 
of Quebec is not anxious to enter into such an agreement. .— >. ‘ 

The minister stated that before a province entered into a contract with 
a contractor for the construction of certain roads that it should be approved 
by the federal government. How can they start on these projects, and how 
can they have projects partly completed before the agreement is signed with 
the federal government? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Once again, after all points have been 


discussed—standards and all the other things—I wffrite a letter authorizing them 
to go ahead. In other words they can start before they sign a formal agreement. 
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Mr. MarteL: Following what we have just heard, could the minister tell 
us if the contracts are given directly by the provincial government, or if 
they are given by the federal government? I know the federal government 

has jurisdiction over the supervision, but the contract, as I understand, is given 
by the provincial government. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Yes. There is no interference here, as we 

- see it, with provincial roads. The provincial government has the full re- 
- sponsibility for the roads and has full responsibility for setting up these 
contracts, and for building the roads to certain standards, but we, because we 
have paid a certain amount of money towards them, must make sure that this 
agreement has been lived up to because of the interest of the federal taxpayer. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to depart from roads for the moment and turn 
to the branch of administration again. 


With respect to this whole problem of shipping and other transportation 
costs in the Pacific northwest—when I say ‘Pacific northwest” I think of the 
Yukon Territory, the western portion of the Northwest Territories, that portion 

_ of northern British Columbia commencing at a line roughly just under Prince 
Rupert and following the parallel of latitude right across Alberta—and includ- 
ing western Saskatchewan—present navigation laws of the United States 
contain a certain provision that permits the transportation of merchandise 
between points within the continental United States through routes recognized 
by the Inter-state Commerce Commission. 


- Tam quoting from the legislation here; ‘“—when such routes are in part over 
Canadian rail lines and their own or other connecting water facilities”. In 
this legislation in the United States, Alaska is expressly excluded from its 
provisions. Alaska is very closely tied in with the economical development 
of Canada’s northwest. It is in essence an economic island. 


This provision in the United States legislation means simply this, that 
goods shipped in bond to Prince Rupert from points in the United States 
cannot be delivered from there to any Alaskan port in ships that are not of 
United States registry. 


. This legislation has denied to Alaska the use of Canadian steamship lines 
2 tot take | advantage of the favourable transportation costs afforded by the 
Fonts sting rail connections between the United States interior points and Prince 
pert, which is at Alaska’s front door. The transportation cost referred to, 
lies in the fact that rail rates fro mmid-western and eastern United States 
points are the same via Canadian rail lines to Prince Rupert as they are to 
_ the United States Pacific coast ports. 


Steamship rates from Prince Rupert, which is 640 miles north of Seattle, 
to Alaskan ports reflect a saving in ocean haul, comparing Prince Rupert with 
United States ports many hundreds of miles to the south, and there is, in most 
cases, a considerable saving in the over-all transportation cost in favour of 
the route through Prince Rupert on goods moving to Alaska from United States 
mid-western and eastern points. I include the Yukon in this consideration. 

Both the United States and Canada have for a long time adhered to the 
principle that their respective “coasting trades” should be reserved to ships of 
domestic registry, and any proposals looking to adjustments that might affect 
this principle would be regarded, in some interested circles, as an abandonment 
of this basic policy. 


Until now, the policy of ie United States*‘in the development of its 
Alaskan territory, although of high interest to Canada, is no part of her direct 
national concern. It was suggested that the result of current policies, however 
effective and desirable they may be in their support of the coasting trades, has 
been to accentuate very considerably the prime handicap, the high cost of 
_ §9677-5—2 
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transportation under which, from the beginning of their respective. histories 
in the north—the Yukon and Alaska,—these territories have laboured in the 
development of their vast areas. 


The major economical problem is a highly seasonal one. It rests on the 
one-way character of the traffic, freight and passenger. About 90 per cent of 
the southbound traffic moves during the six-month period from the first part 
of May to the end of October. In the remaining six months some ships are laid 
up, but some semblance of regular service must be maintained and ship after 
ship must be sent on unprofitable voyages. Such unprofitable winter operation 
makes for high costs and high over-all transportation rates. 


This traffic problem is further aggravated by the limitation on the service 


that can be performed by the ships of the two countries—that is Canada and 


the United States. Some rational arrangement whereby the minimum number 
_ of ships, Canadian and United States would be permitted to perform the maxi- 
mum possible service, during the six slack months at least, would be indicated. 


Mr. Chairman, there is perhaps no part of the world where two nations 
have more closely identical problems, conditions, and objectives than Canada 
and the United States have in their lands in the northwest Pacific. The devel- 
opment of these lands, necessary in the broad national interests of the two 
countries, depends substantially, if not primarily, on transportation, and 
some move looking to cooperative action in this direction seems to be indicated. 

The obstacles which confront any effort to work out mutually beneficial 
cooperation are not easy to overcome. 


Two of these are the tendency of both nations to maintain the principle 
already referred to. with respect to coastal trade, that should be protected 
and ships of their own registry should be utilized. Another major problem is 
the seasonal and one-way character of the traffic. I suggest at this point, 
Mr, Chairman, that this department take into active consideration now the 
matter of initiating the commencement of negotiations with the United States 
government to the end that these obstacles might be overcome. 


There is another aspect of this coastal shipping trade which is tending 


to keep costs of transportation up. That is the fact that most United States 


ships are of the freighter type, whereas most Canadian ships are of the more 
speedy but less commodious passenger type. Now the freight being hauled 
by the Canadian ships should be hauled by the United States ships, and vice 
versa, if we are going to have an economical cooperation. 


The suggestion that I have involves international implications in that 
negotiations would have to be commenced with those concerned in ‘tthe United 
States to the end that mutual benefit would be derived by both Canada and 
the United States. These restrictions on coastal shipping could be relaxed 
to the extent that we could reduce the transportation costs in this coastal 
area. It affects not only Alaska, but also the Yukon, the Northwest Territories 
and the over-all development of that area which I initially described as 
Canada’s Pacific northwest. Might I also suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Department undertake, in conjunction with those negotiations that I have 
already suggested, to initiate negotiations concerning the possibility of ob- 
taining corridors to Tidewater through the Alaska panhandle. I am thinking 
of a possible highway route. to Skagway from Whitehorse. Whitehorse is 
already served as far as Carcross by a good highway. There remains roughly 


60 miles between Skagway and Carcross, which, I believe the responsible 


authorities in Alaska to be keen to see developed as a highway. This also in- 
volves the government of British Columbia, as any feasible route would have 
to pass through the northern portion of that province. My suggestion in that 


connection is that perhaps this department could commence inquiries with ° 


a view to the initiation of the necessary negotiations to accomplish these 
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Vomiectivas, Mr. Chairman, isece two BrOpoEals. in my opinion, would do much 


to advance the reduction of shipping costs to the north and thereby assist in 
the over-all development approach to Canada’s Pacific northwest. 

I have one further suggestion. I understand in the past—and this perhaps 
more properly comes under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport, 
but it requires. cooperation between this department and the Department of 
Transport—I understand that in the past there have been subsidies paid to 
shippers who are serving the west coast and particularly the northern west 
coast population. In any event it is my suggestion that this department would 
be well advised perhaps to inquire into the subsidies which have been paid 
in the past and to which I refer with a view to applying this principle of 
advancing subsidies to those vessels now supplying Canadian industries and 
populations in the northwestern portion of British Columbia, and indeed as 
far inland as the Peace river—and, of course, the Yukon Territory. 

I leave those three suggestions with the department, Mr. Chairman, in 
the hope that some of these problems might be alleviated through the courses 
which I have suggested. . 


The CHAIRMAN: You appreciate, Mr. Nielsen, much of your inquiry con- 
cerns one, if not two, departments? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Would the minister like to comment on this? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. I have listened with interest to the 
information and suggestions of the honourable member. I certainly would 
agree that if anything could be done, particularly in respect of the coastal 
rates, that some advantage would come to the northwest of our country. 

The member has of course pointed out equally lucidly that you are 
running afoul of the coastal shipping policy of both nations, and that the 
difficulties will be immense in achieving special consideration for the areas 
of the Yukon, Northwest Territories and Alaska. I will certainly take a look 
at the matter and see what we can come up with. In so far as the corridor to 
the Skagway is concerned, I do not intend to say anything at this time. It has 
been something that has been looked into by the department and I should 
pike, to review the information available before making a statement. 
Now the third suggestion concerning subsidies: this is something outside 
the department. I recognize that anything that affects the rates and costs of 


C Pe living in the north is our concern. We will also take that into. consideration 


: in order to see what can be done. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It might be of assistance in considering this difficulty which 
must be overcome, with regard to the relaxation of the shipping regulations 
of the two countries to realize that Alaska is fast approaching statehood. This 
may make a big difference in the United States policy as they view the future 
development of their ‘49th State”. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. HarpiE: I am wondering if this is the place for me to ask this question. 
Since the Department of Northern Affairs carry in their estimates amounts for 


~yoad work in the Northwest Territories, although the supervision of contracts 


is looked after by the Department of Public Works, I am wondering if I might 
ask questions on, for instance, the cost of the Mackenzie highway to date and 
questions relating to the Mackenzie highway. That is the extension in the 
Northwest Territories around the west shore of Great Slave lake. I ask this 
because I do not want to go back to the Department of Public Works and be 
told that I happen to get the answers in this department. ne 


ah The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hardie, as I said at the beginning, we will allow 
plenty of latitude. ‘ 
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Mr. Harpig: It is not that: it is a question of whether or not the people — 
here can give me the information. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: If they have the information, they will be glad to give 
it to you. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that there is no 
question at all that we have all the information on the Mackenzie highway 
in the territories. Mr. Hardie, do you mean that or do you mean in Alberta? 


Mr. HARDIE: The Mackenzie highway in the territories. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): I think we can prepare a summary of the 
work done to date and the amount we estimate to spend this year. 


Mr. HARDIE: I am interested in that too, but I want to know if I may ask 
questions regarding the cost of the winter work program, and what was paid, 
say, to the contractor on the Yellowknife-Fort Rae section last year. 

To clear this up, this is what I should like to know; when the Department 
of Public Works let a contract and supervise the job, is payment made by the 
Department of Public Works to the contractor, or is it made by the Department 
of Northern Affairs? , 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): All we do in our department, as you know, 
is to plan these roads. The Department of Public Works becomes our agent. 
They let the contracts, and they make the payments. All we do is provide 
the money. 


Mr. Harvie: I will get that in public works estimates, then. Would the 
minister give us a breakdown on the estimated amount to be spent this year, 
on the Mackenzie highway, the section on the west shore of the Great Slave 
lake between Fort Providence and Yellowknife. There is a total amount of 
$3,813,200 in the estimates this year for roads and bridges. How much of this 
will go on to the section of the road north of Providence and how much will 
go on the section of the road from Yellowknife to Fort Rae? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will read this section, if I may, from the 
notes I have here. © 
This is an extension to Yellowknife via Fort Providence and Rae. The 
construction commenced during 1956-57 from mile 27 on the Mackenzie high- | 
way for a distance of approximately 40 miles at an estimated cost of $1,206,400. 
_ Do you want the exact amount, Mr. Hardie? 
Mr. HARDIE: That is what I am asking. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): $1.2 million. 
The department also expended $134,200 for a survey of the road between 
the Mackenzie river crossing at Fort Providence and Yellowknife via Fort Rae. 
During 1957-58, an additional 52 miles were completed at a cost of about 
$2,600,000. In addition clearing of the right-of-way was completed to about 
mile 100 north of Fort Providence. 
An amount of $2,667,000 has been provided in the 1958-59 estimates for 
the continuation of this project. A contract has been awarded for the 50-mile 
section north of Fort Rae. - 


Mr. Harpige: Should that not read “north of Fort Providence’? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You are correct. It should be Fort Provid- 
ence. 

It is expected that an award will be made for a 30-mile section of the 
Yellowknife to Fort Rae portion of the road. 

A contract has been awarded for the construction of the Kakisa river 
bridge (mile 56 from Mackenzie highway). Site investigations for:a bridge 
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over the Mackenzie river near Fort Providence will be done this summer. 


The total cost is estimated at between $104 million to $124 million. It is 


scheduled for completion by late 1959 or early 1960. 
Does the member want the details of this years contracts? 
Mr. Harvie: No. $2,700,000 will be spent on them? 
Mr. Hamitton (Quw’Appelle): Yes; 2.667 was the actual figure. 
Mr. Harvie: I think the minister in his statement said that in 1957-58 
52 miles had been completed. Am I to take it that the completed road which 
is to be covered with crushed rock or whatever it is that goes on it, was 
completed for 52 miles last year? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): That is right. 
Mr. HarpIE: How much of that 52 miles is completed from Viellowienite 
west to Fort Rae? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): None is completed according to the chart 
I have here. It is being graveled this year. 
Mr. HarDIE: You say it is being graveled this year? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
Mr. Harvie: Will they haul that gravel from the pits at Yellowknife or 
will they cover it with glacial silt that they find along that road, crushed rock 
and mine muck? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I must ask the experts to answer your 
question directly. 


Mr. RoBEertson: Mr. Nicol will answer the question. 

Mr. J. I. Nicou (Assistant Chief, Works, Research and Planning Division, 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch): Mr. Chairman, the first nine 
miles would be graveled with “glaze” from the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Corporation mine. The balance would be graveled with gravel which 
will be crushed during the coming year. The Mannix Company will be opening 
a gravel pit at Mile Twenty. 3 

Mr. HarpbiE: You say at Mile Twenty on the road? 

Mr. Nico: Yes. 


Mr. Harvie: According to the surveyors that was glacial silt. ‘Is it going 


to be crushed rock or gravel? 


Mr. Nicou: It will be crushed rock. . 

Mr. HarpiE: You say it will be rock. So it will be completed with crushed 
rock? 

Mr. Nicou: That is right. | 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: On page 423 there is an item of $227,046. It says less 
the amount considered to be recoverable from the government of the North- 
west Territories and the government of the Yukon territory. Perhaps you 
might explain what it involves? I mean the recoverable portion. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Robertson will answer your question. 


Mr. Rospertson: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of items which are 
handled in the Northwest Territories on a joint basis in a sense. For instance, 
in the case of schools, the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources operates schools in the Northwest Territories. 

- The portion of the cost of those schools that is attributable to Indian chil- 
dren attending the schools is paid by the federal government. The Northwest 
Territories have to pay the costs that are attributable, however, to the non- 
Indian children. The payment it would make to us would be reflected in this 
total. 
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A further kind of thing that would be reflected here is 15 per cent of the 
cost of maintenance of roads, in which the division is 85 per cent federal 
and 15 per cent territorial. far Pte 

There would be other items of that kind such as welfare payments where 
there is a division made between attributable federal] responsibility and the 
part attributable to territorial responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve the item? 

Mr. Harvie: No, Mr. Chairman. We have not even started on it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, our next meeting will be on Monday morning 
at 10.30. In case there is any misunderstanding, I expect that on Monday 
night, if we are through with the motion for supply, the Estimates of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Services will then be referred to this 
committee,.and we shall commence work on those estimates after we are é 
through with the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, June 30, 19538 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Dumas, Hardie, Korchin- 
ski, McLennan, Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Robichaud and Stearns.—12. 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Minister; F. A. G. 
Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the 
Minister; and G. M. Carty, Executive Officer: and, of the Northern Adminis- 
tradition and Lands Branch: Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, Director; W. G. Brown, Chief, 
Territorial Division; J. V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division; F. C. Bradley, 
Chief, and J. I. Nicol, Assistant, Works, Research and Planning Division; C. M. 
Bolger, Assistant Chief, Arctic Division; T. D. Skelly, Head, Lands and Timber 
Section, Mining and Lands Division; J. C. Palmer, Head, Petroleum Section, 
Mining and Lands Division; and J. F. Doyle, Administrative officer. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Items 282 to 289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and Items 584 to 586 
inclusive of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch, were further considered. 


At 12.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, June 30, 1958 
; 10:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen. We are on items 282 to 
289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and items 584 to 586 inclusive of the 
supplementary estimates. 


The minister and his staff are here. Are there any questions? 

Mr. HarpiIE: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the minister or his officials 
could tell us what company or companies hold the reservations in the Peel 
Plateau area. 7 

Hon. ALVIN HaMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): You will find, if you pick up your copy of the proceedings of this 
committee of about two or three meetings ago, that they are tabled there. 


Mr. Harpige: Now, does the Peel Plateau Exploration Limited hold both 


- concessions? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. It is all in the minutes of proceedings 
and evidence No. 4. On pages 115 and 116 there is a list of the companies 
holding permits in the area. 

Mr. Harpie: I am talking about the reservation. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is also Peel Plateau Exploration 
Limited which holds 6,133,760 acres. The information is given there. ; 

Mr. Harpiz: What would happen for instance if a company holding an 
oil permit or a reservation were to find minerals in that reservation? What 
would be the procedure then? ; . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In the Yukon and in the Northwest Terri- 
tories we have oil regulations which deal with the whole area as if it were one. 

But, for quartz we have two sets of regulations, one for the Yukon and 
one for the Northwest Territories. If they found hard rock minerals while 
drilling for oil in the Yukon they would immediately be governed by the 
Yukon quartz mining regulations. If they found hard rock minerals in the™ 


_Northwest Territories they would come under the Northwest Territories 


regulations. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: The hon. member for Mackenzie river has referred to these 
areas which have been allotted the companies in the Peel plateau and Eagles 
plains area as concessions. 

Mr. HARDIE: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would the minister care to comment as to the use of that 
term as opposed to the use of the term “permit”. 

Mr. Harvie: They are not oil permits, they are concessions that were bid 
on. They were put up for bid a few years back, both these reservations, the 
Peel Plateau Exploration Company were the only people who bid on them. 
They have 64 million acres, or whatever it is. 


Mr. NIELSEN: My question is directed to the chairman. 


“Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): There is nothing much that I could add. 
The facts are fairly well known. Some years ago, as a means of stimulating 
exploration in the north, they did give a concession, which is the proper term, 
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respecting two applications—the Eagle plain and the Peel plateau—to a com- 
pany which was called the Peel Plateau Exploration Limited. This was put 
up for bid and it was open for any company to bid'on, and with open com- 
petition they received it. With the tremendous interest taken it seems very 
unlikely that it will be necessary for us to make this sort (of inducement 
again. 

As a matter of interest to the committee, the oil regulations in the north 
were last brought up to date in 1950. Starting from September 23, 1957, we 
announced to the oil companies interested in exploration in the north that 
the regulations would be brought up to date. This work has been going on 
since last fall and during the winter. We have had numerous meetings with 
officials of the Canadian Petroleum Association which represent the oil com-— 
panies, and they give us their opinions. We have also requested and received 
ideas from various individual companies. 

This work is about complete and I hope, that once cabinet approves them, 
new regulations will be promulgated in short order. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Could you please give me a rough estimate of the time 
that the two regional contracts went out for bid. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The date, I believe, is given on page 115 
of the minutes of proceedings. The first order in council was dated May 14, 
1952. ; 

Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. 

Mr. Harvie: I still have not got it clear: I realize that if minerals were 
found on the Yukon side of those reservations that they would come under 
the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and if on the Mackenzie River side, under the 
Northwest Territories Mining Regulations. 

-What would happen, for instance, with a company working on .an oil 
permit in these reservations if they were, say, five years or two years from 
now to stake out a number of mineral claims in those reservations and record 
them. Would the government allow money spent in the exploration for oil 
against the assessment work to hold the mineral claims in good standing. 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): There are two sets of regulations and we 
would follow the set of regulations as laid down. There is no connection 
whatever between the two sets of regulations. They would have to follow the 
regulations under the oil regulations and spend that amount of money required 
for oil exploration. If they found hard rock minerals and went through. 
the procedures laid down under the respective acts which guide them, they 
would have to put up that money privately. There is no connection at all. 

Mr. Harpie: No credit? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. Harpize: That was my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Harpige: Have there at present in the Peel plateau or in the Eagle 
plains reserves—(either one of those reservations)—-been any mineral claims 
staked to date, or recorded to date? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would have to get my officials to look at 
the maps and see if there is ‘any overlapping of mineral claims. with oil 
reservations. At the present time I cannot give you that information. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that it would not take very long to get it and if you 
will be satisfied I could get you this information at a future meeting. | 


Mr. HarpIiE: Have you not any officials from the mines branch here? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, but they cannot remember every claim. 
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Mr. NreLtsen: And it would not be current anyway. | 
Mr. Harvie: All I want to know is, have any claims been staked on 
the reservations about which I asked? 
be Mr. NIELSEN: It would not be current anyway, because a claim might 
have been staked yesterday. 
| Mr. HarpiE: I am not asking for up-to- iene information, I am asking © 
if we have had any claim staked. 

Mr. HAMILTON tee epee ys: Are you interested only in the Northwest 
Territories? : 
Mr. Harvie: No; I am interested in the Yukon territory right now. 

Mr. HamiLTon (Qu’Appelle): Wellin the Yukon territory they are recorded 
at Whitehorse. We do know what is going on but it will take us a little 
while to get the information that is current. 


Mr. Harpie: Have any claims been staked in the Tact five or six years? 
That is a simple question. 


/ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I get reports every month, but they give it 
to me in mines and districts, and I do not want to say here at this meeting 
that we definitely have such claims staked in the Yukon area, but we can 
get that information for you. 


_ Mr. AIKEN: I would like to ask a question which refers to item 287, 
I wonder if the minister would explain to the committee the circumstances 
of the relocation of the town of Aklavik. It is something on which I person- 
nally have no knowledge and I should be interested to know why relocation 
was required and what the nature of it is. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman I am going to ask my tepulg 
to handle that because he was in it from the beginning. 


Mr. R. G. RoBertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, there were a number of considerations that led 
to the decision that Aklavik ought to be relocated. I might preface my 
remarks by saying that Aklavik is the largest settlement by far in the lower 
Mackenzie and the Mackenzie delta. It has the greatest concentration of 
population outside of Yellowknife in the entire Northwest Territories. 

Aklavik itself was located where it is by accident. It simply happened 
to be a place where there had been some gathering of native people interested 
in trapping. At an early point General Young, now the deputy minister 
of public works established a signal station there. It had originally been 
intended for Herschel island but it was located on a particular bend on the 
river in the delta. The delta area is purely and simply a deltaic deposit 
of silt brought down from the upper reaches of the Mackenzie river. It is very 
low-lying. It is completely embedded with perma-frost. 

The town was quite adequate as long as it was very small, but as soon 
as it became apparent that it needed to grow for administrative reasons then 
a number of defects occurred. 

In the first place because it is completely made up of silt and completely 
frozen with perma-frost as soon as rights began to be established and as soon 
as buildings of a substantial size began to be built the worst possible defects 
occurred through the melting of the perma-frost. Melting of perma-frost is 
a problem at any time. That is the most serious problem of all when it occurs 
in silt or clay areas, because there is apt to be a large water content and the 
character of the land shifts and changes with melting and thawing, and this 
creates a very serious problem. 

In the second place, because it was so low-lying—only a very few, feet 
eas the water level—it was virtually impossible to put in a sewer and water 
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system. It could not be done without pumping: the whole system. There was 

also no really good source of water. The Mackenzie river can be used but it 
carries such a large burden of silt that settlement is a serious problem. Silting 
occurs constantly if the Mackenzie river water is used for a system of that 
kind. 

The third consideration was that it was found to be absolutely impossible 
in the delta area to establish an air field or an air strip. It was tried during the 
war but it just could not be made a successful operation because of the silt 
problem and the perma-frost problem. So that as a result of this, Aklavik, as 
it became the principal administrative centre, would be utterly cut off from 
any means of transportation for about six to eight weeks per year, the time 
of break-up and freeze-up. You could not reach it by air or water. It is. 
impossible to reach it by land because of its location in the delta. A further 
consideration was that there were no building materials—no aggregate for 
concrete or gravel at Aklavik. It had to be hauled from Arctic Red river, 
which is roughly the closest point. This is a 40-mile haul and when gravel 
reached Aklavik its cost on the barge was in the vicinity of $25 per cubic 
foot. The cost of building an air field would be utterly prohibitive. 

_ A final consideration is that because the land in the delta is purely silt 
deposit, it is constantly subject to shifting and changing. J 

When you fly over the delta you can see by looking ‘down, the location 
of channels over the past 30 or 40 years. They are étched out with curves. 
The trees grow to different sizes, depending on the time the channels were 
made. 

Aklavik is on a bend in the river and it is quite possible, in fact quite 
likely, that at some point the river will cut through. It is constantly undermin- 
ing the banks, and the roads. periodically slide into the river. You could 
not put a large and substantial settlement there. It really is totally 
unsuitable. 

So, when the point was raised where it became apparent that a el 

‘had to develop for the lower Mackenzie as the principal administration centre 
of the western Arctic, the advisory committee on northern development, which ~ 
is the senior committee that coordinates recommendation to the government 
on policy, looked into the matter carefully and came to the conclusion that it 
simply could not recommend to the government that the development should 
take place at the old site of Aklavik. There were too many things wrong 
with it and the costs were too great. So it recommended to the government 
that a new location should be chosen, and it settled a number of criteria that 
were thought were essential, a number that it thought was desirable and a 
~ number that it thought would be useful but not particularly important in 
a new site. 
A team was established to go in there. The team was headed by an 
engineer from the Department of Northern Affairs, but it also had on it 
representatives from Mines and Technical Surveys, National Research Council, 
where they have a number of specialists in perma-frost, and from other 
organizations such as National Health and Welfare and so forth, to consider 
water supply. 


This team spent from about February 1954 to Put August 1954 examining, 
as I recall it, seven sites that had been settled on as potential sites. I might 
also add that we came to this decision after discussing it with some of the local 
people so that we could get any suggestions that they might have from their 
detailed knowledge. As I recall it, four.of these sites were on the west side of 
the delta and three on the east side. It was clear that a desirable site had to 
be beside the delta. It could not be in the delta. So it had to be either on the 
margin on the west or on the margin on the east. 
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The hope was to get a site on the west side, because it was felt that that 
‘would be preferable. In the first place it would have land access to the 
northern part of the Yukon and to the regions over there. In the second place 
it would be closer to the principal hunting areas that are used for cariboo by 
the people living in the delta. It would also be closer to most of the trapping © 
areas in the delta. 

However, it turned out, after careful examination, that there was no site 
on the west side that could be recommended. All of them had one serious 
‘defect or another that made it impossible to settle on. Of the three sites on 
the east side, one was not suitable, two were good, one was distinctly better 
than the other, and this was what was called East-3, the third site on the east 
side. The East-3 site had I think every one of the essential criteria. I think it 
had all but one of the desirable criteria. It lacked one or two of the criteria 
in the third category, so East-3 was settled on. 

The project is going ahead and has been going ahead since 1955. Every- 
thing since 1955 confirms that the site chosen was an excellent one. It has 
worked out. There is aggregate for building and for gravel. As a result of 
this, the cost of building an air field is much less than elsewhere. There is a 
good water supply. It is within the tree line and this provides the shelter 
which is relatively important up there. 

The soil, by and large, is as good as you can get anywhere in that area. 

So that as I say everything that has developed since then has confirmed that 
this was the best choice that could be made for the site. I think that covers 
the question. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have two more questions, Mr. Chairman, is this moving a 
total federal responsibility, or are there other contributions? 


Mr. RosBERTSON: It is a total federal responsibility. It was a federal 
decision to undertake the move. Consequently the federal government is 
paying the whole cost of the move. 

But that does not mean that the federal government is paying the full 
cost of any building which anyone may choose to put up. If a person, let us 
say, has a house at the old Aklavik and he wants to move, then his house will 
be moved, if it can be moved; or if not, he is given compensation for the house 

that has to be left behind. 


Mr. AIKEN: How much eal is it Fepecied to take to complete the . 
project? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: I am told that the new townsite will be open in September 
of 1959, and we hope it will be complete in 1961. 

Mr. AIKEN: How far was this removal in terms of miles? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: It is about 38 airline miles, and it would be about 60 
miles by river. 


Mr. Harvie: Yes, from 60 to 71 miles by water. 
Mr. Ropertson: And the channels are very tortuous. 


Mr. Harpir: In regard to housing at the new townsite of Aklavik, I think 
a few years ago it was intended to build what might be called the BS AGT Oe 
of house for the natives. 

Meetings were held between the officials of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources and the local people who were interested. I 
think it was decided that persons who were working at E-3, the new townsite, 
could rent any one of these houses and apply that rent against the purchase ~ 
price during the construction period. 

I wonder if the deputy minister could tell us about what that plan is and 
whether it has changed, and if it has changed, what the new plan is. 


Mr. Ropertson: Perhaps Mr. Cunningham who was more closely associated 
‘with that particular phase of the work might answer your question. 
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Mr. FE. J. G: Cinta ( Assistant rapa vo Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hardie's facts are Ae correct. 
There has been no change. 
Recognizing the fact that many of the adie he Eskimos and persons of — 
mixed blood living in old Aklavik lived in very sub-standard accommodation 4 
—many families were living in from 200 to 300 square feet of the most squalid — 
accommodation—we thought it would be worth while to try to take those of 
them moving—to give them a somewhat better type of estes accommodation 
at the new site. 

Of course, in every large construction project it is necessary to put up 
work camps. So rather than to build the barracks type of work camp, which 
would be useless at the end of the construction period, we got the idea of 
putting up small houses. We called them ‘512’s’, because they have 512 
square feet of space. 

It is an ordinary frame Bouce well insulated, reasonably warm, and very 
cheap, and the cost is around $5, 500. 

At Aklavik E-3 the houses will be used as bunk houses. They have a 
recreation room, a dining room, a kitchen, and they will be used for the 
construction arterte. 

Now, when the construction period is over, these houses will be placed 
on good foundations, on pleasant lots, and will be sold for the depreciated 
cost to the people whe now have sub- Standard houses in the old town. 

The depreciated cost should be not more than $3, 000, and they will be sold 
on very easy terms. 

In the meantime, if not required as premises for workers, perhaps in other 
areas, they are Ponied to people who are working at Akiawie E-3 who will 
be vide there, and their rent is being credited to the ultimate purchase price. 


Mr. HARDIE: What would be the total rent? 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM: One half of it. 


Mr. HARDIE: I received complaints last winter from Aklavik concerning 
persons at E-3 who had moved there during the construction season or before 
—let us say two years prior to that time—who were having difficulty renting ~ 
a house, although these places were not in use during the winter months. They 
were having difficulty renting these houses. 


Mr, CunnincHaM: I am told that is true, but it applied to construction 
camp buildings over which we did not have control because they were ‘512’s” 
under the control of persons who had unfinished contracts. 


Mr. HARDIE: You would rent them at $50 a month or whatever it was, and 
you would rent them to the contractor; and then the contractor, when he 
moved off the job, would put the Houses back in the same ete in which 
they were when he took them over; and the rental he paid meuG be applied 
against the purchase price of those houses: 

Some of these people who would be working steadily, lets Visay,. fen 3 
months of the year, at E-3, naturally would like to live in their home now and 
to pay for it during the pexiod when they have earnings, during this construc- 
tion period when they are making some money. 

They would like to say to themselves: this is my house and I am living 
in it and paying for it as I go along. But this not happening in many cases. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: There are two points there: it was made clear—or I hope 
it was made clear—we tried to make it clear from the beginning, that the 
policy was to use these buildings during the construction phase in construction 
operations, and that they would be available for rental only to the extent when 
they were not needed to house construction people. This may not have been 
entirely clear to some and it may have caused some difficulty. 
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As to the second point in regard to paying for them while the people 


are earning—I am in complete agreement with Mr. Hardie that it is highly 


desirable; but that does not mean that they do have to occupy the house 


- in order to do this. — 


We have had an arrangement for at least two years now, which, I must 


confess, has not been taken advantage of to any great extent. 


Under that arrangement people could sign a contract to take one of these 
buildings and to make payments pending their occupation while they would 
not be occupying the house. Then, if they did occupy the house, 50 per cent 
of the rent would go towards the purchase price. On the other hand, if they 


- did not occupy the house, 100 per cent would go towards the purchase price. 


In addition, depreciation on it would be granted to them. So it was an 
advantageous arrangement and I wish more people had taken advantage of 
it. 

Mr. Arken: Are there any federal government buildings involved in this 
construction work? : 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. We havea list. In the first place, there is a 
federal building just to house the offices for the administration. 

Secondly, there is an. R.C.M.P. building for mounted police operations. 
Then there is federal housing that has to go with that for the people involved. 
; There is a very large school, and two hostels. One is for the children 
of Roman Catholic people, and one is for the children of non-Roman 
Catholic people. These are also being built by the federal government. 

There is also a 100 bed hospital being built by the federal government 
to replace two church hospitals at old Aklavik. Rehabilitation facilities are 
provided for people coming back, Indians and Eskimos returning from hospitals 
in the south, where they receive treatment, or vocational training or something 
of that kind, so they may earn their own living in the area. 

Then there is a power plant and utility system which is now being built 
by the Northern Power Commission. . 

In addition there is a signals building and relief services; an airport, and 
the services involved. I think that covers the major items. 

Mr. AIKEN: Approximately what is the percentage of cost for moving 
providing homes, and the construction of federal government buildings? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, the federal government cost is by far the larger. 
I do not have the percentages. I have not the exact sort of figure being 
asked for. I must say that the cost of moving to the new townsite, whether 
private or federal, is estimated to be 11 per cent of the total cost, whereas 


89 per cent of the total cost relates to the construction of new and better 


facilities than ever before existed in old Aklavik. 


Mr. HARDIE: Could the department tell us how many people—that is, 
local people, people who reside in the Northwest Territories—work on the 
job, let us say, worked on the job at E-3 last year. 


- Mr. Rosertson: I do not think I have it for last year, but I have it for 
this week. 199 local people are employed on the project at E-3. 


Mr. HarpiE: Have you the number of people from outside? 
“Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, it is 246. 


Mr. HarpiE: You say there are 246 people from outside employed at 
E-3 now? | 
Mr. RoBERTSON: That is right. I am told that the skilled trades really 


- have to be brought in from outside at this stage. 


What can be provided locally are some people who have had training in 


-earpentry, the operations of bulldozers and heavy equipment and that sort 
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of thing. But for things like the erection of power plants and special trades 
such as plumbing, electricity and that kind of thing, all the people have to be 
brought in because they are simply not available locally. 

Mr. HARDIE: Maybe not locally at Aklavik, but there must some available si 
Fort Resolution, Fort Smith, or Fort Simpson? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I think any available locally at those places would be 
employed in those localities at the moment, so far as I am aware. 


In those particular places there is a great deal of construction, such as 
Fort Smith, and Yellowknife. 


Mr. HARDIE: And at Fort Simpson and at Fort Resolution? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know if there would be much at Simpson or 
at Resolution. . 


Mr. HarpDig: There are some at Fort Smith and some at Yellowknife. 
I think the department should make a real effort to see if people from all 
those places might be available to work at Aklavik. I refer to Franklin, 
Coppermine, Simpson, South Nahani, or Liard. No matter where HES, are, 
they should be brought in. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Q’Appelle): I think I should make it clear that instruc- 
tions to this effect have been given, and that they are being followed at 
considerable extra expense. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham might have a word 
to say about it. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: We have prepared for this year a detailed list of 
every person with his skill, and a note as to his desire to work in all the 
Mackenzie river settlement from Aklavik right up the river to the lake, and 
at Yellowknife as well as at Hay River. 

We have a list of the names and addresses of every person who wants 
to work on our Mackenzie river project, We have a note as to what he 
can do, and information on his experience. 

nese figures are constantly kept in front of the contractors and the 
employment officers, who are doing everything they canto see that anyone 
who is capable of working and wants to work will get the opportunity. 


Mr. HARDIE: Could you give us some figures of those available for work? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: In anticipation of this very question we asked Mr. 
Merrill, our district administrator, to let us have the figures. 

At Yellowknife, there are 30 men and 5 women. 

At Hay River, there are 50 men. 

At Forth Smith, there are 24 men and 8 women. 

At Simpson, there are 20 men and 2 women. 

At Rocher River, there are 6 men. 

At Resolution, there are 24 men. 

At Coppermine, there are 25 men. : 

At Franklin, there are 16 men and 3 women. 

At Fort Liard, there are 38 men. 

At Rae, there are 15 men and 6 women. 

At Fort MacPherson, there are 32 men and 10 women. 

At Wrigley, there are 28 men and 10 women. 

At Haines Junction, there are 6 men. 

At Aklavik (old), there are 38 men. 

At Fort Good Hope, there have been no returns recently, but the estimate 
for there is 16 men. 

This is the total number of unemployed. One-third, according to Mr. 
Merrill, would be willing to leave their settlements for employment. 


Mr. Harvie: Thirty per cent? 
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Mr. CuNNINGHAM: That is Mr. Merrill’s estimate. 
‘Mr. Harvie: The total of unemployed? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: This is the total number of people registered at our 
request ‘for work. 


Mr. Harvie: That is the total of people who requested work at Aklavik 
E-3? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Yes, or at some other place. 


Mr. Harpiz: And you say about one-third of them would be willing to 
‘go to another settlement to work? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Yes, according to Mr. Merrill. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If the questions on that point are finished 
I would like to give the information I was asked to give earlier about mineral 
claims. 

We have had the records checked and we find that no mineral claims 
have been staked or have been assigned at Peel Plateau or Eagle Plains by 
anyone in the past five years, there are no mineral claims in good standing 
in these two areas. 

This information is up to date as of yesterday—I should say as of today— 
in the Northwest Territories, because yesterday was a Sunday. 


Mr. Harpiz: Going back to the matter of concessions, may a mineral 
company or may anyone now move into a reserve or a reservation and stake 
mineral claims? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is no reason at all, because there 
_is no connection between oil and minerals. 


_ Mr. Harpie: I would like to go back to the first statement which the 
minister made when we opened our hearings, when he said at that time 
that the plans of the department for 25 years have been brought down now 
into a five year plan. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, in 1955 the commissioner of | 
the Northwest Territories and the commissioner of the Yukon territory, Mr. 
Collins, presented to the Gordon Commission particular recommendations in 
so far as the Northwest Territories and the Yukon territory were concerned. 

In those recommendations there was outlined a general program of building 
a grid system of roads which, in the opinion of the two men at that time, most 
effectively opened up new territory. 

When I came into the department I asked for information on this ‘subject 
and I was presented with those recommendations. I looked up the departmental 
files and I found that on no occasion had any of these proposals, or the general 
proposal in itself, been accepted by the previous administration. 

This program that they had put forward was for a period lasting until 
1980. Part of the policy of the new government is to expand the general 
thinking of the proposals put forward by the two commissioners and to put a 
time limit of five to seven years, roughly, on this program. 

The only difference that occurred in this planning was that I looked at the 
specific routes that they had suggested and found that they were just generalized 
projections designed to open up new areas without any particular thought 
going into the precise needs of any one area. 

In general, the idea behind their proposals was absolutely sound. There- 
fore the only difference in the road program which I have put forward in 
this committee as well as in other places, has been that we have made more 
precise in some areas the generalized proposals put forward in 1955; and in 
other areas we have shifted the general locations to meet my long range 
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planning ne which is to tie in the brid’ system in ahs two gs BN with : 
the settled areas in the provinces to the south. 

Generally speaking those are the only changes. I can go over this arcie 
story on the map if you would like to have it in detail. 

Mr. HarpiEe: Let us go just to the places where you have made the precise ~ 
changes. If you refer to the recommendations made to the Gordon Commission 
you will find that they would suggest, for example, the reactivation of the 
Canol road over to the Mackenzie river valley. 

- . Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What we did more precisely was to make 
a decision that the Rose river bridge would be a junction point from which we 
would build a road westward to Carmacks. The survey was done on that 
many years ago. | | 
Mr. Harvie: Is there any money provided in this year’s estimates for 
that road? 

- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. We are speeding up the rehabilitation 
of this section of the Canol road up to Rose river. We are getting a plan ready 
for a road down to Watson lake. The fourth step in this grid is the relocation 
of this road over to the mackenzie river basin. 

What we accepted from the first recommendation of 1955 is: (a) the 
general concept of a road from the Alaska highway across to the Mackenzie 
river basin in this direction as indicated on the map. We added to it the old 
plan of building a road from Rose river crossing to settee asd The new road — 
would go through to Watson lake. 

The purpose of this is that this mineral area has very great Sothee We 
thought four roads emanating from this common point would be a start on 
creating a system which would open up this southeast portion of the Yukon. 

The road project through to the Arctic from near Dawson ie was 
included in the proposal of 1955. What we have done this year and to some 
degree last year during that emergency program, was to start working on the 
plans. Survey parties are now out surveying in detail. They are surveying 
the route which one of these roads will take across into the Mackenzie river 
valley. That is, I think, the main portion of it. 

There is some discussion in respect of roads up in this area to deal with 
the new asbestos operation there, and so on. I am no as familiar with names 
of those roads as perhaps I should be. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I suppose you are thinking of the 60-mile road from Dawson 
up to the territory to this Clinton creek asbestos property? 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. I am not too sure of the details in 
that area. 

What we did was to take this generalized plan and try to compress it 
into a shorter period, from five to seven years, and to work out a program 
whereby step by step we could accomplish it in that period of time. 

The same thing would apply to the Northwest Territories. We have 
accelerated our program. 

Mr. HarpiE: How have you done that? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would say that we have aE st that 
in the first instance by getting some work done last winter, and clearing 
roads faster than the program called for. 

Mr. HarpDIE: But they will not be clearing them this winter? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That could be correct. 

I would also say in respect to our long range plans that a survey is being 
run through to Great Bear lake, and if we finish the construction up to Great 
Bear I would suggest that in—I do not want to say five years in respect of 
this particular road for obvious reasons—that in five years we will be close 
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. enough in ihe Sonsuauetion over fad distance to the Coppermine area that we 
- would then be in a position to consider a final extension at that time from the 
- Coppermine area through to the Arctic at some place like Fort McPherson. 
_ We will have accomplished the two major proposals contained in the recom-- 
mendations of the Gordon commission of 1955, which were recommended to 
- be completed by 1980. 

The map I have just been handed illustrates that the survey will be 
going up to the east end of Great Bear lake at Sawmill bay this year. 

- I do think that is considerable evidence of the speeding up of the road 
program. If we do get a road built in, say five years, to the east end of this 
lake we will be well on our way to completing the general program, suggested 
by the commissioners in 1955, within the next five to seven-year period. 


Mr. HarpiE: In respect to the cut-off 28 miles out of Hay river to Fort 
Rae and into Yellowknife, which is part of the minister’s proposal for this 
speeded up program, how many miles of road are being contracted for this 
year having regard to the section between Yellowknife and Fort Providence? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will have that information available in 
a moment. 

I will read this into the record. e 

Mr. HarDIE: This is for this year? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): This is just.the one part that you asked 
about. I will leave out the odd dollars. 

A contract has been awarded to Poole Construction, Edmonton, amounting 
to $79,000 for the Kakisa bridge. A contract has been awarded to B. G. Linton 
of Hay river amounting to $397,000 for grading and installing culverts in the 
first 50 miles north of Fort Providence. A two-year contract has been awarded 
to Mannix Limited, Calgary, amounting to $1,800,000 for the installing of 
culverts and crushed rock surfacing from mile 20 to mile 58 on the Yellow- 
knife to Fort Rae road. The road construction is to commence in mid-May. 
The clearing of the 100 miles north of Fort Providence has been completed. 
That portion is what we intended to do this year, but we accelerated that 
work into last years winter work project. 


Those are the amounts of the contracts rhe ae in that area. They total 
roughly $2,566,000. 


Mr. HARDIE: What is the amount that was spent last year on that road? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The figures were given to the reporter at 
the last meeting. He turned them over to one of the secretaries and we have 
not got them available today. However, I would say the rough estimate for 
that particular section would be the same. 


Mr. Harvie: So there is no speed-up in that section at all? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Not as far as the total amount of money 
that is estimated. | 

I think I made it clear in the past that we have been keeping in mind 
this question of winter work. What we accomplished last winter was intended 
to be this year’s work. Naturally we are now taking a look at that question from 
the point of view of providing work for this coming winter. 

I would say that the amounts of cash in respect of this particular Sonor 
of the program are approximately the same each year. 


Mr. HARDIE: So actually there has been no speed up since the new gov- 
ernment took over compared to the former. government at all? 


> Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is this one important exception; we 
did this winter work last year. It amounted to a sizable amount of work. 
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‘Mr. HARDIE: That is right, but that was done last Sahin You will not be 
doing that again this winter? 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle) : We are now considering next winter’s work. 

I hope you do not forget that in respect of the Yukon, where we had plans 
and where there was some pressing urgency. In order to achieve these things 
I have described to you, we did speed this program up tremendously. 

I think you should judge the five-year program roughly at the anc of five 
years. You must_move along as fast as the plans are ready. . 

We did concentrate last fall on getting plans ready in respect of the Yukon 
program so as to push our road through to that area. 


Mr. HARDIE: Could you give me a breakdown of the item covering Yukon 
roads and bridges in the amount of $3,138,600 appearing on page 420? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In the Yukon, to illustrate this speed-up, 
the total vote is $3,100,000 which is an increase of $2,500,000 over last year. 
If you put that into percentage figures it means a 400 per cent increase in the 
amount. 

The detailed breakdown for this year is as follows. There are nine items. 
(a) $1,400,000 is estimated for the cost of the new highway bridge over the 
Yukon river at Carmacks. y. 

I might point out that next year we are See two more projects which 
will exceed even this year’s program. 


Mr. HARDIE: Let us get the breakdown for this year. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): (b) Mile 265 to 277. Relocation of the exist- 
ing highway. 

Mr. HarpIE: What is the amount in respect of that? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): $180,000. 
(c) Tatchum creek, a steel highway bridge amounting to $100,000. 


Mr. NIELSEN: These are estimates, are they? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

(d) Resurfacing sections of the Whitehorse-Keno road, $74,000; 

(e) Mile 263—replacing deteriorated timber bridge with a 40- foot span 
steel beam bridge, $25,000; 

(f) Mile 131— 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry. You said Mile 263 in respect of which highway? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): That is in respect of the Whitehorse-Keno 
road. This refers to the replacement of a timber bridge with a 40-foot span 
steel beam bridge on treated timber piling. 

(f) Mile 131. Replace deteriorated timber bridge with 90-foot long, 12- 
foot diameter steel multiplied arch pipe culvert and raise road grade six feet, 
$23,000; 

(g ) Miles 55, 183, 195—replace deteriorated timber bridges with steel ae 
pipe culvert, $5, 000: 

(h) May river—completion of bridge, $5,000; 

(1) Crooked creek—completion of bridge, $5,000. 

The second road is the Canol road. Again in respect of that: road the 
program has been stepped up from three years to two years. 

(a) Improvement of road from Johnson’s crossing to Pelly river, pe 000; 

(b) Replacement of Rose river bridge, $35,000. 


Mr. Harpige: That is in respect of the Canol road? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
The third big road we are working on is the Dawson-Eagle Plain-Fort 
McPherson road. 
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We use Rie name Fort McPherson just to aeity that we are headed that 


- way. We do not know where it will terminate. 


_ For the surveying of this road there is a figure of $400, 000 within the vote 
this year and $200,000 out of the vote last year. There is really $600,000 in 
respect of this item. 


Mr. HarpiE: For this year? 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is an amount of $400,000 in this year’s 
estimates. We had a supplementary item last year in the amount of $200,000. 

The fourth road is the Dawson-Clinton creek road. This is the one I 
referred to earlier. The amount in respect of this road is $500,000 for sur- 
veying and for some construction. . 

Mr. HarpieE: This is for surveying. Has this not been surveyed yet? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is for surveying and for some construc- 
tion. 

The fifth road is the Stewart crossing-Dawson road construction Aniounine 
to $182,000. . 

The sixth item covers roads in the Whitehorse area, amounting to $100,000. 
This makes a total of $3,138,000 or an increase of 400 per cent over last year’s 
program. 

Mr. Harvie: There is nothing shown in that list in respect of the Stewart- 
Cassier road. Is that covered in the other item? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is a program which comes under a 
different vote. 


Mr. HARDIE: That comes under the other vote? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that comes under the $9 million vote. 


Mr. HarpigE: In respect to this road from Whitehorse to the Keno road, 
the large portion that is being spent in that regard has to do with resurfacing 
certain sections of the road, and-the construction of bridges on the existing 
road. There is nothing actually new in this at all. There is no new area that 
is being opened. This will give a better standard of road than the present 
. standard? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This Poa one of the most heavily used 
roads in the north. It is used mainly for the hauling of ore from the mines at 
Keno. At the present time there are three large rivers to cross. 

During last year in the winter months the delivery of this ore was held 
up not only for the usual one or two months during break-up and freezing, 
but for most of the winter. 

These three projects: were originally estimated in the amount of $44 
million. This year’s estimates include a figure of $1,400,000. This road will be 
used nearly 12 months of the year. There may be some periods during which 
we will have to place bans on certain sections of the road. This will improve 
tremendously the economics of moving mining and oil development equipment 
into these locations. We hope to maintain this arterial road as the main road 
up to the Dawson city and Keno road. We want to keep traffic-moving over this 
arterial road at good speeds. The installation of these three bridges is vitally 
important to the building of a road from the Dawson city road up into the 
Arctic: 

For the benefit of those members who are not familiar with the locations 
that I have just been talking about, these roads that we are spending these 
large amounts of money on run from just west of Whitehorse up to this point 
where the road branches off to the Keno mines. The other branch runs over 
_ here to Dawson city. This road there is where we jump off for the road to the 
Arctic. 

If this line of communication is not well established and usable most of 


the year then the economic efficiency of this road going in here is reduced. 
— 59882-1—2 
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At the present time we are primarily concerned with the economical 
purposes, of increasing the flow of heavy ore shipments from this Keno mine 
area down to Whitehorse and then by rail to Tidewater. 

The primary purpose of sompleting that road with this high standard of 


bridges is so that it will serve as a sound economical arterial road from which . 
- We can jump off for our other construction work. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I also suggest, Mr. Chairman, following the remarks 
I made at our last meeting in respect of the reduction of shipping costs up 


the coast by extending the six months shipping period, that the completion 


of this road will extend that period and thereby make shipping operations 


more profitable. 


Mr. HarpigE: The whole point is this; the existing road is being brought 
up to a better standard in order to give 12-month service to the mining area 
around United Keno. We have these large expenditures in respect of the 
Whitehorse-Keno road. We have, of course, this new work on the Canol 
road. I have heard the former member for Yukon ask that moneys be spent 


for the improving of this road. That is part of the 25-year program which | 


has been squeezed into the five-year-program. There is the Dawson-Eagle 
Plain and the Clinton creek road surveys. There is the Stewart crossing to 
Dawson city road. That road is in existence today. The roads in the Whitehorse 
area are roads that are in existence today, or are roads to new sub-divisions in 
the area. I cannot for the life of me see in respect of this year’s estimates 
where there is any real move to squeeze the 25-year plan into a five-year plan. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appetle): I can give you a very simple and blunt 
answer. ‘Pe 

This year we have an amount of money in the estimates both for the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon amounting, in the case of the Yukon, 


‘to a 400 per cent increase in actual dollars spent, and in respect of the North- 


west Territories, if you take the total amount— 

Mr. HARDIE: There is a cut-back. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, there is not a cut-back at all. 

Mr. Harpiz: It has been cut back from $4 million some odd to $3 million 
some odd? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quwu’Appelle): Only because we have completed part of 
this year’s program as a winter works project last year to offset unemployment. 
This is the situation today in respect of the actual work under way in 


the form of money estimated this year for surveys and so on. We have under- | 


taken a $31 million program, which we have started, which will last for one 
to three years of the five-year period. It is estimated that as we get our plans 
more precisely worked out we will spend a total of roughly $100 million. 
That will be an average over the five years of $20 million a year. 

If you can find one year in the last several years during which $20 million 
was spent on road building in the northern territories, you are a better man than 
I am. If you take the actual votes you will find that the amounts have been 


very minute in previous years in respect to the northern territories. 


For the Northwest Territories, for instance, in 1954 it amounted to $2,500. 
In the years 1955-56 it amounted to $8,600, and in 1956-57 it was $1,448,000. 


Last year this amount was $3,800,000. 


Mr. HarpiE: That was the year of the big jump. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. 

The point is, that if you look at this item in respect of the Yukon you 
will find that the total for two years is also very minute. It amounts to roughly 
$5 million a year. We are now working on a program which will amount to 
$20 million a year. I do not think there is any comparison— 
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Mr. HarDIE: You say that this year the figure will be $5 million to start 
_ and that during the next one, two or three years the amount will be $20 million 


: ‘per year? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Gee Monelie That is right on the average. 
Mr. Harpig: That is your plan? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

I would like to finish my sentence, which you interrupted. 

I do not think you gain anything by trying to compare amounts that have 
been spent in the past with the figures I have just quoted. If you take the 
average for the last five years in the Yukon you will arrive at something in 
the neighbourhood of $2 million per year compared to an average for the 
next five-year period of $10 million a year in our plan. 


Mr. Harvie: Well, the minister knows as well as I do that it is only in the 
last three or four years that there has been any real movement or any real 
information, so far as the people in the southern areas are concerned, that 
money gpent in the north will do something for Canada. 

At the time the former prime minister set up the Department of Nosh 
Affairs and National Resources, in the fall of 1953 you will notice gti there 
were great strides made. 

However, every time I have asked the minister a question we get a 
long-winded answer in this committee, ever since we started. ) 

Now, so far as the increase is concerned, or the decrease, in the Northwest | 
Territories in particular, the figures given for this year a moment ago by the 


- minister on the Fort Rae to Providence road—he said it was the same as last 


year, although one contract is a two-year contract for $1,800,000. 

So that we can then take that as meaning that $900,000 of that will be 
spent this year,—which will drop the estimate for the amount spent this year 
in the Northwest Territories. And it proves that this amount of $900,000 that 
will be spent for the following year has made up the total a two-year basis. 
And it is less than it was last year. | 

This is the speed-up of building roads in the Northwesst Territories that 
we have been hearing about. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): What the hon. member has said illustrates 
precisely what I have been saying,—and this will not be a long-winded explana- 
tion—the amount we estimated at $1.8 million for this year is part of a two-. 
year contract. There will be additional amounts, and the $1.8 million next year 
will probably be much expanded. 

I am going back to the one statement, because this is cence to this whole 
question policy in the Northwest Territories. 

‘I told this committee when I searched through the records of the depart- 
. ment I found over and over again refusals of the government of that day to 
accept proposals by the department for development in the north involving road 
building. 

In the last election campaign the Leader of the Opposition group pooh- 
pooh’d this whole idea of northern development roads as being roads from 
igloo to igloo. 

I put it to this committee flatly, that we and the people of Canada rejected 
that point of view. We rejected the point of view of the previous administration. 

We take the results of the last election as, in large measure, a vindication 
of our view of the opening up of these northern areas, as part, in turn, of a 
larger program of national development. 

This business of trying to show that the amount spent on one Sertioh of 
a road around Great Slave lake this year is the same as last year, and the 
suggestion that there is no speed-up is completely out of perspective: because 
when you take the total spent in the north over a period of five years in the 
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: past, and the period of the next five years, then that will be bane way that you 
_ should judge them. 
I have said very candidly that we have moved in the Valeon because we 


' - think there is very real reason for moving in the Yukon. The mere fact that 


we have an oil industry breaking into that area, with planned expenditures, that 
as a minimum will be $110 million, and more likely will reach the figure of 
$250 million over the next four or five years—is evidence as to why we have © 
had to go there first. It shows that this plan of ours has been carefully and 
economically thought out. 

As for as the Northwest Territories, one reason I have never stated: a definite 
time in going to Coppermine is that we have to look at the world demand for ~ 
copper and go to various companies and see how many millions of dollars of 
investment it will put in to open up the copper area, 

In respect of Coppermine, we must be sure that in the public interest we 
have advised the government correctly in completing that road to Coppermine. 

Mr. HARDIE: You have to do the same thing in all base metals. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, that is right. 

- Mr. Harpie: Whether it is the Yukon or the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have received the impression, knowing 
the record as I do, that the people of Canada are just now aware of interest 
in the north, and that the previous government did not— 


Mr. HARDIE: The last three or four years, I said. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Now, I say flatly to Mr. Hardie that when 
the leader of his party comes out in the campaign and describes this program 
as a roads program from igloo to igloo that he has got to reverse his stand 
publicly before Mr. Hardie can be taken seriously. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear,, hear. 


Mr. HARDIE: We will go back to the oil area you just referred to, and to 
which you have referred so many times during this committee’s sittings. That 
is the part marked in blue, along the Mackenzie river. You were building a 
road from Flat creek in the Yukon into this area, when the cheapest route for 
the oil companies or for anyone else to come into that area to explore would 
be to take the Mackenzie river system and, from there, take your road in from 
the Mackenzie river into the oil area, which is adjacent to the river. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Where would you start this road from? 


Mr. Harvie: The present road you have marked there; you can take it 
from McPherson into that area. And you get a cheaper road, a cheaper route 
and cheaper transportation, instead of the long truck haul—first, a rail haul 
from Skagway to Whitehorse, and then you take it across into the Peel 
plateau. You would have a water system, the Mackenzie water system to the 
Fort McPherson area, and then build a road from there into the Peel plateau 
or into the oil area. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is the weirdest thing— 


Mr. HARDIE: There is nothing weird about it, at all. Show me where it is 
weird. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am dealing with the men who put money 
into this area, and who wish to use this road. to get into the oil, even in the 
upper reaches of the Mackenzie. I distinctly asked one of the largest groups, 
who are exploring the southern part of the area, or the upper reaches of the 
Mackenzie, what we could do about a road in that area to help them out; and 
they came back and said that in their estimation it would be very wrong to 
put roads in there. And I think— 


Mr. HARDIE: If it is wrong to put it in there, it is wrong to put it in OPner 
places. 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qw Appelle): I am giving ‘you an estimate of their 


- opinion. They.did say that they would come back to-us if they could think of 


a 


ee! any way that was practical to handle it. In the southern area of the territory, 
-.the upstream area of the Mackenzie river system is the cheapest transportation 


at the moment. But they want, for sound financial reasons, to be able to move 
in there for twelve months of the year, to move in by road. 

You cannot build up a road system down the Mackenzie for twelve months 
of the year. That is why they like a short haul from Flat creek into the 
Mackenzie river delta area. When you come out and start to say that we shoul 
start at that area and work backwards— 

Mr. Harpiz: The exploration companies in northern Alberta and British 
Columbia which explored originally for oil a few years ago transported all 
their equipment during the winter, and then they built their roads into the 


area that they wanted to work. Regardless of that road you are now speaking 


about, going in to the Peel plateau from Dawson City, any oil company going 
in there will have to bulldoze the roads from that road in the winter-time, and 
not in the summer-time—because they will not be able to do it in the summer- 
time. 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We are not talking about the same subject 


| at all. These same oil companies, working on the lower parts of the 


Mackenzie river, are the ones that want the road in from Flat creek into 
that area. That is the way ee want to get in because they are ne 
about moving equipment in. 

Mr. Harpe: What companies are those? 

Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): There is a whole list of them that operate 
in there in that area. 

Mr. Harpre: But which companies have come to you and asked for that 
road? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle:: In the first instance, practically all the 
people in Peel plateau and those companies associated with them. 

Mr. Harvie: The Peel Plateau Exploration Company? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. And there are other companies operat- 


ing in the upper reaches of the Mackenzie, such as the Todd Briggs Com- 


pany with 3.7 million acres. They requested no roads and they agreed that 
the Flat creek road is the best route in there. 

And you can go down there and talk to several others who have spoken 
to me. I cannot give the names offhand because I would have to check my 
records back. I have found complete support from the oil companies in 
using this approach in to the area, because they have water transportation 
in the summer, and being able to get in to the area either in winter or 
summer works tremendously to their economical advantage. 


Mr. HarpIE: When moving heavy equipment into the area it is moved 
at the time of the year they can get in. They will use the cheapest kind of 
transportation in to that area, and that is the Mackenzie river, the only short 
route in to the oil fields. Once they go into production, the oil is not going 
to be hauled out by road, anyway. The oil will come out of there by pipe 
line. The road is only for exploration purposes, so far as the oil companies 
are concerned. 


Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): That road is for exploration purposes in to 
the main artery through the area. They are responsible themselves for 
bringing it from that main artery to their area. We do not accept any 
responsibility for the building of the oil company roads, but we do have to 
accept the responsibility of building the main artery through to take loads 
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up to 60,000 pounds, and let them get their exploration equipment in there 
so that they it be available for both winter and summer. It gives them a 
12-month opportunity to move equipment in which they did not have before. 


Mr. HarprE: You mean the road from Flat creek, is going to be for 60,000 
pound loads? ; . ey 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is what we have requested our 
contractor to provide. : aw 
| Mr. NiELSEN: Am I correct in assuming that Mr. Hardie is opposed to 
routing that road from Flat creek? _ hes 3 . 

Mr. Harvie: T am saying that is the most economical way so far as oil 
is concerned—and the minister has said that it is for the reason of the oil 
industry that that road is going in there—I am saying that it is not the most 
economical way, and the minister has said that it is for reasons of the oil 
industry that this road is going in there, to tap that area. — | 


Mr. NIELSEN: And he said for minerals, as well. 


~-Mr. Harvie: Yes. I say that, so far as the oil companies are concerned— 
and they are the ones that apparently are doing the work in that~area=> 
that it is a lot cheaper for them to take their equipment down the Mackenzie 
river and put the road from there to the Peel plateau. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Then I am correct in assuming that Mr. Hardy is opposed 
to a routing that will be for that purpose from Flat creek. ae 


Mr. HARDIE: Well, that particular road, yes. I say if they want to build 
a road into the mineral area, let us build it into the mineral area from Flat 
creek. But let us tap the oil area from the Mackenzie river. ; 


The CuarrmMAN: Any other questions. Do you approve of those items 
282 to 289 of the main estimates? ; f 


Mr. HARDIE: What is the supplementary estimate item’ 586, for $3,500,000, 
which is for construction or acquisition of buildings, works and. equipment, 
further amount required—as set out in the supplementary estimates? Before 
‘we go into that, so far as the roads program is concerned, this committee 
has been. asked to pass money for the building of what are called resource 
roads in the northern parts of the provinces. ee fe 
: Up. to this time we have had from the minister a statement in regard to 
the Stewart-Cassiar road started over a year ago and in Alberta we are doing 
some repair work on the Mackenzie highway. I was, as a matter of fact, on 
my feet a moment ago when he said that the highway from Whitehorse. to 
Keno was to be brought up to standard, so that when the road goes through 
Flat creek, and north, this road would be in such a condition that it could take 
these heavy loads. My point the other day, so far as the Mackenzie highway 
was concerned, was that the Mackenzie highway had to be brought up to proper 
standards, and $1,500,000 a year will not bring the portion on the Alberta 
side up to the proper standards that will be required in the future if we are 
to get any tonnage over that road or any increase of tonnage over it because 
of the road to Bear lake. 

Then in Saskatchewan we had two roads. One I think the minister said 
thesother day was from Hudsons Bay to Le Pas. This road is connecting a 
number of settlements between these points. As a matter of fact I think the 
Saskatchewan government started building this road to connect up with their 
highway system into a known area at Flin Flon. Actually it is connecting up 
_the Saskatchewan road system with the Flin Flon road system. The other 
‘road to Hansen Lake is into an area that we know is mineralized. We are 
not finding any new minerals on either one of these roads. 


\w 
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Now in Manitoba I still have not got it straight in my mind what roads 
the Manitoba government are going to bring with the co-operation of the 
federal government. In Ontario the only road I think I have heard of is 
the one around Minaki which was originally a forest access road. In New 
Brunswick we do not know where the roads are going but they are going 
_ Into the northern part of New Brunswick. In Prince Edward Island’ and Nova 
Scotia these roads are going to have nothing to do with mineral development 
but are going to open up tourist areas. 


We are asked now to pass an estimate of $9 million which will go towards 
roads in the northern parts of the provinces, resource roads, and to this time 
we still have not got any definite routes on where the money is going to be 
spent. The committee has been asked to pass this estimate and we apparently 
cannot get this information. I think that the minister should come out and 
tell us exactly on what roads the money is going to be spent if he wants us 
to pass this estimate, and how much’ money will be spent this year so that 
we have an idea of what is going on. a ee 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have been over this ground once before. 
I will traverse it briefly again. I do not think that we can discuss roads in © 
detail in this committee which have not yet been agreed upon by the two 
parties to the agreement. I have said that where questions are asked. of me, 
concerning roads that have been agreed upon, I will give their location and 
what information I have concerning them. ice Aerie 


The main thing I think for us to consider is voting the over-all -vote: of 
the $9 million is that this is an estimate based on a policy announced by the 
government: that we would be prepared to spend $14 million a year in each 
of the ten provinces.for the roads that meet certain criteria of national resource 
development, and later on the tourist roads in the provinces you mentioned 
were added. Therefore in theory the amount that would be spent this year 
is ten times $14 million dollars or $15 million dollars. Some of the provinces 
themselves are not certain what their roads program is going to be. So it is 
unlikely that we will be able to give an accurate estimate whether the prov- 
inces will use their full $14 million that they call on us for. 


The second point I wish to make is that we as a federal government do. 

not make the initial proposals. It is the provincial that make these proposals 
because it is their prerogative. Roads are the responsibility of the provinces. 
When the road program is put forward, we analyze to see if it meets our 
criteria and if it does meet them we accept it. If it does not meet them we 
say that it cannot be accepted. We discuss this and we recommend certain | 
alterations so that they could meet these conditions. I think I have made it 
abundantly clear that-if the provinces which own these resources and have 
the responsibility for roads, put a program up to us, we do not quarrel with 
them on where they proposed they should be. -That is their responsibility. 
We merely accept or reject them in so far as they meet our criteria; and you 
can understand, I think, and I am sure the committee does, that we could 
not possibly give all the details for roads which have not been agreed upon. 
You have mentioned specifically, and I too have mentioned this road in Alberta, 
because there is no difference between the Alberta government and ourselves 
‘on why we are rebuilding that Mackenzie river highway. 


It is once again a question of bringing up to a standard that will enable 
this heavy transport to move safely and quickly into the territory because 
we need this road as a base for moving into the northern area. 

The only difference that we have—and it is not a difference at all—is the 
fact that I made very clear at the meeting on Friday that to complete this 
program to the standard that the provincial government thinks necessary to 
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provide this service, requires in the case of Alberta an amount greater than 
$1,500,000 per year for 5 years that we have laid down under the policy. 
I pointed out very candidly, this has put me in a very difficult position, is a 
problem we have to work out. I cannot go beyond that in provinces like, 
Manitoba, where negotiations have come to a halt because of the situation in 
the province. I did give you the rough location of the roads. It does not mean 
anything unless you are from Manitoba, but this is to open up the area of 
Moak and God’s lakes. 

I cannot give you any definite information on Ontario because there 
are only a very few of the road programs put forward that we have agreed 
upon. 

In the case of Nova Scotia there are four out of the 22 agreed upon, and 
only one in New Brunswick. 

In the case of Saskatchewan I was completely candid in giving you all the 
information that I could about the three roads there. There is the Otosquen 
which was never constructed until we agreed on it last year. Then we have 
the Hansen Lake road, and the survey on the road to Stoney rapids and 
Uranium city. . ory) ; 

I have given you information on Alberta and of British Columbia. I cannot 
see any more information that I could give this committee without putting the 
provinces into an insufferable position. tisaBe ° 

Mr. STEARNS: I don’t want to destroy a quorum, but I have a meeting at 
12:00 o’clock. If you want us to come back this afternoon, I would welcome > 
that suggestion. | 

As far as I am concerned, this committee is to decide whether we want to 
approve the figures set forth, and not to discuss the matter of policy. I do not 
know where the roads are going, that is up to the department. I do not think 
this committee has any right to decide where they are going. 

Mr. HArpIE: They do not. 

Mr. STEARNS: Why? 


Mr, Harvie: If this department asked us to build a road from here to 
there— 


_Mr. STEARNS: You can quarrel with the right to build it but have you the 
right to suggest to this committee where it should be built. 


Mr. Harvie: I am not suggesting where I want to built. 
Mr. STEARNS: I thought you were. 
_ Mr. Haropie: In one part, yes; the first part. ; 


Mr. Dumas: I think the committee has the right to question the minister 
about the estimate of $9 million for the construction of roads, but I think that 
the minister also at the same time has told us that no agreements have been 
signed with the provinces. He does not want to put the provinces in a bad 
situation. So I think that Mr. Hardie has been right in part of his discussion 
because he wanted to know where the roads were to be built. But, due to 
the fact that the provinces have not come forward with a definite program 
and a definite amount of money which they would be ready to put forward, 
the department of course cannot go ahead and decide by itself where this 
money is going to be spent. 

Mr. AIKEN: I also feel that the minister has made as full an explanation 
as can be made on this estimate at this time. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the committee approve of these items then? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. HARDIE: Just a moment, Do you mean all these items for the Northwest 
Territories administration? 


a3 
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Mr. KoORCHINSKI: I do not know if my question is in order, Mr. Chairman, 

_ but it may have some bearing on what we are discussing. We are discussing: 

primarily access roads into these areas. My question is this: are there any 

studies being conducted in order to accumulate some information as to shipping 
in the Northwest passage? 

I ask this question because Bea in time to come you will be carrying 
on a considerable amount of shipping there. Perhaps with a view to extending 
the shipping season in the Hudson Bay area, is any information of that nature 
being compiled? I do not know if my question is in order at this time, but 
perhaps it does have some bearing on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable to you if the minister answered. 
your question tomorrow? The meeting tomorrow will be at 9 o’clock. Some 
of the members wish to get away now because they have important engage- 
ments at 12 o’clock. Please try to be on hand promptly tomorrow at 9 o’clock. 


_— 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Monpay, June 30, 1958. 


_ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 
to present its . 


SECOND REPORT 


By order of the House on June 9, 1958, your Committee was empowered 
to print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. 

Due to the wide interest by members of the House in its proceedings, 
your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print an additional 500 
copies in English of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Stand- 
ing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Pa TUESDAY, July 1, 1958. 
re (10) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Drouin, Dumas, Fisher, 


Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hardie, Korchinski, Latour, Martel, Marti- 


neau, McLennan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), me 
Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, Robichaud and Stearns—(21). 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister: Messrs. E. A. Cété and 
F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Ministers; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer; R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister; and G. 
M. Carty, Executive Officer: of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch: 
Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, Director; W. G. Brown, Chief, Territorial Division; J. 
V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division: dash Ge Bradley, Chief, and J. I. Nicol, 
Assistant Chief, Works, Research and Planning Division; C. M. Bolger, Assist- 
ant Chief, Arctic Division: and T. D. Skelly, Head, Lands and Timber Section, 


. Mining: and Lands Division: and of the Forestry Branch: Messrs. J. D. B. 
Harrison, Director; D. R. Redmond, Chief, Forest Research Division; H. W. 


Beall, Chiet, Forestry Operations Division J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories Division; and S. MacCallum, Accountant. 

The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Items 282 to 289 inclusive of the Main Estimates and Items 584 to 586 
inclusive of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch, were further considered and, on motion of Mr. 
Aiken, seconded by. Mr. Nielsen, were approved. 

Items 290 to 301 inclusive of the Main Estimates, concerning the Forestry 
Branch, were called and considered. 

Pursuant to a resolution on June 5th, the Ghauman named Mr. Fisher 
as a member of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure in substitution 
for Mr. Martin (Timmins). 


At 10.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
on Friday, July 4, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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= EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 1, 1958. 
9:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen: we have a quorum. 

Before we take up any departmental business, I hope that all ie members 
of the committee will be able to accept an invitation to attend a dinner to be 
given by the chairman either on Tuesday or Phureday ext between six and 
eight o’clock. 

Gentlemen, we are on the main and Sipoleneniese estimates of the 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch. Yesterday one of our members 
inquired about supplementary item 586, which is Construction or Acquisition of 
Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment—further amount required $3,500,000. 
I think the minister indicated his willingness to lead off on this discussion. 


Hon. Anvin HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

Resources): I am going to make a statement and then ask one of my officials 
to go into more detail on this $34 million expenditure. The largest amount in 
this $34 million is an item for the step-up in development of the Frobisher Bay 
program. Last fall it became apparent to the government, with the request 
to.extend the airport runway at Frobisher Bay and with the rapid growth 
of the commercial traffic by airline through Frobisher Bay, that a large 
program of construction would be necessary at this airport. 

One of the responsibilities of the department, as I said in the first state- 
ment I made to the committee, is the coordination of the work in the north 
by all departments even though this work is being done largely for the Depart- 
ment of Transport and the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. It has been accepted by other departments that our department. 
‘should fulfil its function in this Frobisher Bay area by coordinating all 
activities in the area. 

In January we set up a Frobisher Bay development group composed of the 
officials of the Department of Public Works, the Department of National 
Defence, the National Research Council, the Treasury Board, the Department 
of Health and Welfare, the Department of Justice, the Department of Et aneyor! 
-and ourselves as the main operators. 

This Frobisher Bay development group has the responsibility of nine 
and coordinating the activities of construction and operation in this area. 
Under the Frobisher Bay development group there is a Frobisher Bay projects 
office. This is an engineering team which has the task of preparing the plans 
and supervising the operations in the area to maintain maximum efficiency and 
coordination, and particularly is concerned in reducing costs. 

If anyone makes a study of the costs of government and construction 
in the north I think they would find to be true what I said in my opening 
statement, and that is that the whole success of our northern development 
program will rise or fall on the ability of the department to get the costs down 
on ordinary things such as the building of homes, heating of those homes and 
the providing of services for those homes along with the provision of power — 
for the community. 

Now, today, to save time and to be more precise in a statement of what 
- is being done there and for an explanation of the items we have under discus- 
sion now, I have asked Mr. Bradley who is an engineer with much experience 
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in northern construction and building to make a statement to the committee. 
He is the engineer in charge of the projects office. I know you will be interested 
in his statements of how we have gone about coordinating the efforts in that : 
area and what we have done to reduce costs in the building of the community | 
at Frobisher Bay. c ; . . 

Mr. F. C. BRADLEY (Chief, Works, Research and Planning Division, Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the first 
thing we did at Frobisher when we had this task facing us was to have a look 
around the other government departments in order to see what surplus equip- 
ment and buildings we could obtain to cut down our costs. 

First we found that the army, through the Department of National Defence, 
was able to let us have ninety buildings which at the moment are surplus to 
their requirements. These are Butler buildings and we have them on loan. 
These buildings have been adapted to our requirements for schools, living ac- 
commodation of from one to three-bedroom apartments, garages, contractors’ 
camps, and so on. : 

Following on that, we looked around for other equipment such as the large 
and expensive cooking ranges which are used in contractors’ camps and which 
are normally furnished by the catering contractors but paid for by the govern- 
ment. We looked for other items such as transite pipe and equipment which we 
might be able to obtain from other government sources, We obtained this 
equipment from the Department of National Defence and it means that there © 
is an amount of something more than $1 million which we can in effect deduct 
from our over-all program. : 

The next thing we looked at was the type of houses or the type of construc- 
tion in the north. 

I have read reports going back to as far as 1940 written by. people who 
have worked in the north. In the context of all these reports, in the end, they 
have all said we must have an Arctic house. Presumably what was meant by 
that was we must have a type of construction which would economically combat 
the rigors of the Arctic. In that regard we set about designing, not necessarily 
the house, but the type of construction from which any house or any type of 
building could be constructed. Briefly, this takes the form of insulated materia] 
sandwiched between, depending upon the durability required, plywood of 
varying thicknesses, aluminum or fibreglass. At present we are making these 
panels up in standard sizes, eight by four, and they are all interlocked with a 
patented locking device which means that, taking a comparable house which is 
the one-room Eskimo house which takes roughly ten days to erect, we can 
erect—and we have done it—one of these houses in half a day. 

Incidentally, one of these houses is out at the Experimental Farm at the 
moment. The house weighs three tons as against ten tons for a conventional 
and comparable house. Therefore, from the point of view of transport, it is 
very economical; you can fly them in. The insulating feature of the house is 
so much higher in standard that we estimate a saving of 1} gallons of oil a day 
for the whole 365 days in the year. If one wants to do some figuring on that, 
the average price we are paying for oil at the moment in the north comes to 
47 cents a gallon, and so.if we save one gallon a day it comes to $171 a year we 
save on each house. | 

That sounds like a small amount—a gallon per day—but we just built 70 
houses, or recently contracted for 70 houses of this type, and if you multiply 
70 times $171 you arrive at a fair Savings. 

Going on from the type of house, we then looked at the oil consumption 
of the various units. We found in respect of the standard: stove, which has 
been used to heat this type of house, that by adding modern combustion 
improvements we could increase the efficiency of that stove and save again in 
the order of two gallons of oil per day. 
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These are quite conservative figures. These units have been carefully 


~. tested and will be put to the proof during this winter. 


We now have an oil conservation for the small Eskimo house amounting to 
a savings of three gallons per day throughout the whole year. As I say, oil at 
the moment is costing an average of 47 cents a gallon. 

The next thing we looked at was integration of services. In the past because 
of the slow growth of the north it has been necessary for each unit, whether a 
fairly large one or a medium sized one, to be operated on its own merits. It had 
its water supply carried in-by car and sewage removed by little honey trucks, 
and the power supplied by a small diesel generator. 
To give an example, at Frobisher the size of the Northern Affairs com- 
munity is in the order of 230 houses. We could increase that number to 600 by 
integrating the services, which is the estimate we have for this year. By 
- grouping the 230 houses into 600 we could save in the order of $390,000 a 
year. Again, these figures are not at the top of the estimate, they are at the 
bottom. We have taken the lowest and most conservative figure so that at the 
end of the year when we have to justify the estimate we hope to have a little 
in hand. 

I do not know that there is anything more or any other figures that you 
would like than the ones I have given you. There is much more information 
but it is inclined to be in detail. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Would you just say a little more about this 
integration of services which include such things as central heating? 


Mr. BRADLEY: Heating methods at Frobisher in the past, and for that 
matter in most of the small places in the north, have been handled by 
separate units in each house, all space heaters. In the case of Eskimo houses 
they use a unit called a medio stove with which they heat the building and 
which the Eskimos use for cooking. An Eskimo is not too mechanically minded 
and his idea of heat control is to get the building very hot—about 80 degrees 
or 85 degrees—and open the door until he gets the temperature he wants. 

The first thing we did was to modify these stoves. That was not nearly 
sufficient. There are very small areas here in which we still have these 
stoves, but they are not worth going into in respect of the small unit plans. 
These houses again are modernized with the techniques of heating, both 
temperature and water. They are of a simple form of utiladore construction 
which is cheap to erect. For: insulation we use the simplest form. We use 
sphagnum moss packed into the utiladore boxes. A utiladore is, in fact, just 
a square box in which you carry your services; your water, your sewage 
and your central heating. By having one central heating plant and one 
central source of sewage disposal—which means that instead of a normal © 
chemical toilet in the building you have the normal flush toilets which all - 
discharge into one big tank—and one generating plant, we arranged the 
working part of the townsite at Frobisher Bay so that we had the generator 
plant, the boilers and the sewage disposal units all together so that the labour, 
equipment and everything is all in the one area. 

The next step was the installation of the central heating, using boilers of 
reasonable size which permitted us to use heavy fuel rather than using 
diesel fuel. We can now use a fuel called Esso 46 which is a light bunker 
fuel. By: using this type of fuel we can save about seven cents per gallon, 
This fuel also has a higher calorific value. 

J have not as yet got the figures so far as the Northern Affairs consumption © 
figures are concerned, but to give you some idea, two years ago the National 
Defence used in the order of 24 million gallons of fuel oil per year. When 
you figure on a seven-cent a gallon saving in respect of that sizable amount 
you arrive at a fairly economical result. 
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We also make a big saving in respect of central heating plants as a result 
of bulk supply of fuel. At the moment drums are expensive to handle, and the 
drums themselves have a $12 penalty on them. So that for every drum that is 
lost, and the average over a number of years has shown that between one- 
third and one-half of the drums that go into the north are never returned, 
you must add $12 to whatever the oil fuel calculations are in respect of 
Frobisher Bay. | 

_ We took this situation into consideration in calculating the savings at 
$390,000 in respect of this small townsite of 600 people. This was a figure that 
was contributory to our savings. We have saved then. by using heavy fuel 
oil instead of diesel, by tanker installation instead of drums wherever we put 
in central heating plants in the north. We can expect to make, at last count, 


_ a conservative estimate of 25 per cent savings on our present heating costs. 


Broadly speaking at Frobisher Bay what we have also done is to make sure 
that the units we are installing are of a size which will permit us to take them 
out and use them in other places. We are not installing great big plants. We 
are trying to keep the diesel units down to a fairly small size so we can use 


them should there be’ a requirement in other places when this townsite which 


we are completing now is finished. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Thank you very much, Mr. Bradley. 
I think I can, on behalf of the committee, express our thanks to the 


people of the Frobisher Bay Development Group, and particularly to the 


Projects Office for the type of thing you have heard about today. What you 


have heard in the last five minutes might seem surprising to you; however 


it is probably more important to the future opening up of the northern areas 
than even the more vast projects which seem much more dramatic such as 
the building of great highways, or ice-breakers, or other big projects. . 

If these savings are achieved and I have no reason to doubt the figures 
of the engineers, we will have done something, I think, in northern construction 
which will bear more weight than anything I know of on future activities 
there. 


I know that every member of this committee joins me in my appreciation 


of engineers like Mr. Bradley who have come to us from other bigger jobs 
and put their toils and energies at the disposal of the people of Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think you will mind my making that statement 
of appreciation at this time. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr.. Minister. Are there any 
questions in regard to this item? 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the minister could tell us how 
many people are employed at the Projects Office at Frobisher Bay? 

Mr. BRADLEY: We have an establishment of six. At the moment we have 
one. : 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is the reason I did not mention any 
other names. 

Mr. DuMAsS: What is the actual population of Frobisher Bay? 

Mr. BRADLEY: At the moment? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do you mean just the Eskimos? 

Mr. Dumas: I am speaking of the Eskimos and others, if there are other 
people there now. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if I might answer this question. 
There are 230 Eskimos, groups of the Canadian military, groups of the American 
military, and a large group of transport people. At the present time moving 
into the site is a fairly sizable number of construction people. I went up about 
two months ago. The population then was in the vicinity of 800 or 900. 
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Mr. HARDIE: The other day in the Estimates Committee, when the defence 


4 fe estimates were before the committee, I asked the deputy minister of defence 
- if there was an army or a Canadian establishment—either army, air force or 


navy—at Frosbisher Bay. His answer was that there was not at the: present 


time an establishment. I was just wondering where this confusion comes in. 


Mr, HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not want to explore that question too 
far. The main forces at the moment there are American. There are other 
military there. There may not be an establishment—but I think I have said 
enough on that. 

Mr. Harvie: I will take that up in the Estimates Committee. | 

How many aircraft are at present using Frobisher for refueling—that is, 
commercial aircraft? 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): About two months ago the figure was given 
to me in numbers of passengers by the airline people. The figure was 700 
passengers a week. That was at the end of April. By July—that is this 
month—they estimated the number of passengers would be 1500 per week. 


They did have an estimate of what they thought it would be some time in the 


future about—3000 a week going into Frobisher. 

Mr. HarpiE: This includes C.P.A.? Paes 4 

Mr. HamMILTon (Quw’Appelle): As well as Pan American, Scandinavian 
Airlines, and T.W.A. I think there are about five or six altogether. | 

Mr. Harvie: I understand that C.P.A. have cut back their trips over the 
pole recently by half. 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have not heard that. Incidentally, you 
asked the number of aircraft. I think they told me that the average number 
of passengers was about 70 a plane, which would give you a rough idea. 

Mr. Harvie: About 10 planes in March? 

The CHAIRMAN: I would appreciate it if we did not go beyond these items. 

Mr. Harpiz: These questions concern this because the point was made by 
the minister that the station of the runway would provide need for a greater 
establishment at Frobisher Bay. 

What would be the ultimate population of the area? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): From the present information we have it 
is estimated that the population will be 4,500 of a permanent sort. 

Mr. Harvie: Of this number, could the minister give an approximate 
number of how many Eskimos would be there? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Did you ask for the number of Eskimos? 

Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 

_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): At the present time there are 230. It is 
thought that with facilities such as schools, rehabilitation centres and vocational 
centres there, there will be an: estimated number of 600 from the eastern 
Arctic. 

Mr. Harpire: The rest would be made up of the Departments of Transport, 
Justice and Defence, as the minister stated? 

Mr. HaMILTOoN (Qu’Appelle): Many of them would be private people 
working for the airlines. There are already two private banks up there, and 
we foresee quite a number of private business moving into the area. The 


estimated 4,500 is composed of military personnel, civilian personnel and 
Eskimos. 


Mr. HARDIE: What will the total cost of the project be, in the ultimate? | 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have a very round figure which includes | 
the estimated military expenses as well for the next five or six years. There | 
is the permanent townsite and the power installations and all the airport 
buildings, runways and so on which will reach close to $75 million. f 


Mr. NIELSEN: When was this plan first conceived? 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The first necessity for it arose last year with 
the request to extend the runway for combination of purposes; one military and 
one civilian. There was a decision to make it a joint project under our 
direction. This was taken, I would say, in the month of January this year. I 
would have to speak with some diffidence as to that date. I am told that 
February 4 was the actual date on which the policy was accepted by the 
government, but the actual planning did take place in the previous month. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have you any idea of the estimated revenues that the gov- 
ernment is likely to realize from the establishment? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This statement we do not make very loudly, 
but it is hoped that our project will be self-liquidating. By that I mean the 
military contribution in sharing runway costs and building costs, with the 
fact that this townsite will be rented out to civilian personnel, not government, 
and to mlitary personnel at rates sufficient to amortize the cost of the project 
over a certain length of time. : 

We hope that we will have a self-liquidating project. Likewise, airport 
_ services to civilian airports and terminal building will work on the same basis. 
- The reason I am not making it a flat statement of fact that we will achieve it, 
is that our history of airports in Canada has been that only the largest 
airports pay their way. 

There may be a loss in there, because we do not know the full traffic 
that will move through there. We have the estimate of the airlines, of course. 
Likewise, with this question of costs in connection with the homes, we 
cannot charge civilians or any other person an amount beyond which they 
will not pay. It has to have some relation to their ability to pay. But it is 
thought that with these efforts we are making to reduce costs, we will have 
a rental figure that will be very attractive to all those who wish to rent 
accommodation from us. Of course, with private individuals going up there, 
the hope is that many of these units will become privately owned. At the 
present time we do not foresee that occurring in the immediate future because 
these units are integrated very closely. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What is the source of your electric power at Frobisher? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): At the moment we are just planning an 
orthodox diesel plant, even though there are other possibilities in the back . 
of our minds. 

Mr. NIELSEN: And this also is planned— 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if I might interrupt. I hesitated 
a moment ago, but I do not think there is any reason for being too close- 
mouthed on this particular aspect. There is very serious consideration 
. and a tremendous amount of planning activity going on at the present time 
to work out the economic and engineering possibilities of putting in a nuclear 
power unit at Frobisher Bay, along with the diesel plant for power and 
heat. But you must remember that one of the big arguments in considering 
the nuclear power plant in this area is that it has tremendous reserves of 
heat which ordinarily have to be cooled and got rid of in a settled community. 
The nuclear plant is a source of heating the homes, as well as providing 
us with light and power for the community. 
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yar Now, this statement which I have Just Pade ues not mean that itis 


. going through for certain. It has not been approved as government policy 
or anything of that sort. 


Each project which we bring forward for the Frobisher Bay development - 
group has to go through the cabinet for approval. But we are giving serious 
thought and we are putting a tremendous amount of energy into a study of 


the engineering and economics aspects of creating a small nuclear Bowes 


plant for Frobisher Bay. 


Mr. NIELSEN: This whole project is planned to be self-liquidating. Have 
you any idea, considering the matter quite apart from the possibility of the 
installation ee nuclear power, of the period over which this whole project 
might be amortized? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That point is under discussion in the 
department. The assistant deputy minister, Mr. Cunningham, says that it 


will take between 20 and 40 years. Personally, I think a better answer would 


be that some parts would become self-liquidating sooner, while others would 
take a longer period of time. 

In connection with nuclear power, the reason we are considering it is 
to reduce costs in the area. ‘ 


Mr. Harvie: A statement was made some time ago that they would test 
the commercial value of atomic energy along the DEW line and in the north. 
There is nothing actually hush-hush about it; the announcement was made 
quite boldly. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The idea of this project, I take it, is that various portions 
of it will become amortized in varying lengths of time. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think that is a reasonable assumption, 
because I gather from the officials that there is still debate going on about 
the length of time for amortization for some of these projects. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? May I remind the 
committee that Mr. Fisher has been substituted as a member of the com- 
mittee in place of Mr. Martin. As he is interested in forestry, I welcome him 
to the committee. 


Mr. FISHER: Would the minister be good enough to say a word with 
respect to the social aspects of the community in terms of what your depart- — 
ment will do by way of recreation? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would ask the man in my department 
who has been sitting here for several weeks just waiting for an opportunity 


- to answer a question of that. kind, because this question of human values 


in the north is one which I suggested would be a very proper one to question 
him on during this committee. 

This question has arisen in connection with a project such as Frobisher 
Bay, and I think it would be very wise if we might have a statement from 
possibly the one man who knows more about it than any of us. I refer. 
to Mr. B. G. Sivertz, director of northern administration and lands oe 


| | Mr. Sivertz. 


Mr. B. G. SIVERTZ (Director of Northern Administration and Lands 


-Branch): Mr. Chairman, the problem that we have to deal with in connection 


with people to do the work in the north has been thought of in the past 


_ largely in terms of outpost establishments of a few white men among a 


predominantly Eskimo population. 

I speak now of the Arctic, but of course in the Mackenzie district the 
same principle applies. The population there instead of being Eskimo is 
northern Indian in respect to the indigenous population. 
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If we are speaking of Frobisher, and I understand that is what the com- 
mittee is engaged in at the moment, then it is of the Eskimo peoples. As ag > 
clear from the prospect of Frobisher as described, the predominant char-— 
. acteristic of the Frobisher Bay community in future is not going to be that 
of a primitive Eskimo community at all. 

It is going to be a place where a large group of people have to live and © 
work in order to carry on the technical operations which are fairly complicated — 
and in the servicing of transportation and communication facilities. This 
_ requires the handling of power, a central heating plant, and that sort of thing, 
and it requires a pretty well trained group of people. 

We do of course envisage bringing the Eskimos into the life and 
operation of northern Canada to the greatest possible extent. The resources - 
of the land in which the Eskimos have lived in the past are diminishing. 
However, the population is increasing so other livelihood must be found for a — 
substantial proportion of these people. In a sense another livelihood must © 
be found for all of them bécause the level of their existence in the past has 
been low to such a degree that it is not acceptable to Canadians speaking 
generally, and to other sections of the Canadian population living in that way. 


Infant mortality is extremely high. Life expectancy of the individual — 
is extremely low. These conditions describe a life of hardship that we are 
trying to alleviate. ° 

I think very rapid progress is being made in that direction, and I think 
that within the next few years we shall see emerging from the school system 
of the north some Eskimo men and women who will be able to take their 
place in the activities of Canada by and large, but more especially in the 
Arctic which is their home and where they actually like to live and work. 


However, to turn from the Eskimo section of the population and to 
speak of the requirements at large of a community such as Frobisher Bay, and 
those which will be duplicated elsewhere as mining, particularly, develops, © 
we must have facilities in those communities which will enable Canadians to 
live in the north with their families. . 3 


The idea of having single men living in barracks in outpost arrangements 
is not quite satisfactory. It is, to begin with, uneconomic because it is 
extremely expensive. The premiums which have to be paid to induce people 
to live under such circumstances are extremely high. 


The alternative, we think, is to build a community which will be an 
attractive place and from which will emerge a body of the Canadian popula- 
tion which thinks of themselves as dwellers in a northern community that 
they have selected to work in and where they do not think of themselves as 
going up to live in the north to endure a period of a year or two years, 
and then to flee back to the security of southern communities. 


This was characteristic in particular regions—for instance, in the Yukon 
in the early years where men thought of themselves merely as people living 
there and enduring hardships only for a short time and then leaving it again. 

But there has in the interval grown up a population which thinks of 
themselves as “Yukoners”’. : 

The problems of living in the comparatively bleak Arctic lands of Canada 
are not problems which are insuperable. Cold is not something which will 
prevent people from living in comfort and pleasure in the Arctic. 

What is needed, however, is the development of physical facilities whereby 
people can live in a reasonable standard of comfort with their families while. 
their children attend schools of good quality and where there are the safe- 
guards of hospital and medical facilities as well as good transportation and 
communication. ry 
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Be In our - experience, without these amenities which Canadians have come 

to. think of as fairly standard for the country, people are not interested in 

living and working in the north; but with those amenities, they are interested. 

_ We think of our job as having to do with creating a condition that will 

enable a section of the Canadian population to grow up, thinking of them- 

selves as residents of the north, whether it is the Yukon Territory, the Mac- 

_  kenzie district or whether it is the Arctic—and even including the high . 

= Arctic. 

The ee That was a very interesting question and a good answer. 

A Mr. FIsHER: I had a letter the other day from someone in Frobisher Bay 

=a who: was lamenting the fact there was not much there in the way o reading 

- material. Are there libraries planned? , 

: Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a northern library service, but 

a I was going to mention one thing that Mr. Sivertz did not mention. 

: I think I am right in saying that one of the first plans in moving up was 

that one of the temporary buildings is always set aside as a recreation centre. 

- This is done because of the length of the nights in the winter-time and the 
extent of the cold weather period during the year, it is important to have a 
closed in community centre. The reasons for it are more than just seeing 
movies and holding dances. It is a place for people to meet together and to — 
intermingle as white and Eskimo. In this way, the Eskimo can learn the 
language and associate with his fellow workers in social activity. In this way 
he becomes quite fluent with the language he has to deal with in his ordinary 
work. He also gets to the stage of more and more thinking like and under- 

- standing the people he has to work with. 

: I am not suggesting for a moment the Eskimo should give up all his 

- better characteristics as a very original and primitive group. These character- 

4 istics have enabled him to survive all through the years. However, I think 

_ it is is necessary in northern community work that the people who work 

_ together should be able to play together; and I just wanted to point out that 

that recreational facility was there. 

: The northern library service will move into these communities. When 

4 I was up at Frobisher bay I did not see any library facilities. ; 

Mr. SIVERTZ: There is a library in the school but this is not available to © 

q contractors’ employees and people who live at the airport. 

i Mr. FISHER: I know they are getting Hansard up there. The thing that 

- always develops in these closed communities is that sometimes there is an 

irritant or strain because of the fact that some form of community govern- 

ment does not develop to give the people on the job a chance to express 
themselves and to run certain aspects of their own activities. What plans have 
been made in regard to this? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): At the present time I do believe they are 
starting something in this regard in Frobisher. In the last few months a group 
of Eskimos have been formed who serve as sort of an advisory council and 
who meet to discuss their activities. 

It is the intention in every one of our northern communities to give in- 
creased responsibility in government as rapid as they can accept it. This would 
be true in Frobisher.: , 

Mr. PAYNE: What is the situation in reer to inodigal services in Frobisher 
bay? | ms 

Mr. SIVERTZ: The Department of National Health and Welfare is dhaneed 
with handling medical and hospital services in the north. The organization 
is called the northern’ health service. They are now operating a nursing 
_ station at Frobisher bay. It does not have a doctor, but it has two registered 
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nurses and some assistants principally to look after the Eskimo population. 
This is now being expanded. They are sending in a doctor and buildings anes 
being erected this summer to enlarge the facilities so that they may deal with 
medical and hospital problems. : 


Mr. PAYNE: What is the incidence of tuberculosis with Eskimos in the — 
area? Is it high? : 

Mr. SIvERTz: I cannot give it for Frobisher Bay, apart from the general 
region of Baffin Island. It is high in Baffin Island—almost 8 per cent. -This, 
however, is indicating a very sharp reduction now as a result of a saturation 
or complete program instituted two years ago by the tuberculosis case finding 
institute in the Department of National Health and Welfare, whereby they 
made it their objective to remove every source of infection by tuberculosis 
from a given area, rather than just cover the region superficially, as had been 
done in the past. Therefore, they have gone over for the second time some 
of the regions they went over two years ago, and again in 1957. They found 
that in some places there were no fresh cases of tuberculosis and in other 
cases they have found. the incidence down to around 2 per cent. So, we 
are in a period of transition now in respect of the incidence of tuberculosis, 
that we hope will reflect a true and very marked reduction as a result of 
this saturation survey and case finding that has been conducted by the doctors — 
in the past two years. = sh 


Mr. FIsHER: Is the writer-photographer Wilkinson an employee of your 
department? : 


Mr. SIVERTzZ: Yes. 


Mr. FISHER: Where is he stationed at the present time? 
Mr. SIvertz: At Baker Lake. 


Mr. FISHER: In that connection, would it be possible to put this develop- 
ment on film, so that eventually in this way we would have something that 
could be distributed fairly widely across the country, in order to tell the com- 
plete story? I think it could be a money maker. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking about Eskimo life? 
Mr. FISHER: I am speaking of the integration of the two. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Sivertz informs me at the present time 
there is a film board project on Dorset Island which is covering the develop- 
ment of the Eskimos in that area. 

At this time I would like to mention the contribution made to Eskimo 
development by a private company at Rankin Inlet. They have just made 
a film in the north in which they show their nickel and base metal mine 
-at Rankin Inlet, which employs about half Eskimo and half white. It starts 
out by showing the Eskimos living in tents, and the gradual shift by the 
company of these people into homes, much the same as you would find in 
suburban cities. I do not dare mention a city because it will cause a new 
cartoon some place. But it is amazing, when you see the pastel coloured 
houses; they look like any settlement in our major areas. 

The most important thing this film demonstrated even, over the short 
period of time in which it was taken, is the growth in strength and bodily 
structure of the Eskimo because of his getting regular meals. It has been 
the up and down effect on his diet which has caused malnutrition and mal- 
formation in his bone structure. The physical actions shown illustrate the 
tremendous growth in bodily strength which comes from proper food. 

Rankin Inlet is on the west side of Hudson Bay. If we are able to obtain 
some films of the north, I wonder how many members of the committee would 
be interested in seeing this type of thing in operation? There is nothing extremely 
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_ dramatic about this; it is simply the operations of mining in the northern area, 
_ primarily focused on the Eskimo, their life and the jobs they do. Even the private 
companies are motivated along the line of using the native population as 
indigenous workers, paying them the same wages as the white man, and they 


have done so without increasing their costs. I think we owe a great debt to these 
humanitarian, looking-forward companies who are operating at Rankin inlet. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think that is an interesting suggestion. I would make the 


motion that we have the departmental officials concerned obtain the films 
which were described by the minister for a showing to the committee, I might 


suggest that we also obtain the film “City of Gold’. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we can obtain the one crora the 
Rankin Inlet people and I believe the “City of Gold” is a National Film Board 
film and we could also obtain it. Perhaps these films could be shown at the 
dinner; they would serve as interesting entertainment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? 
Agreed. 


Mr..-PuGcuH: Are the Eskimos employed there living in the same type oF 
houses as is the average person who is up there? - 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You mean at Rankin Inlet. 

Mr. PucH: For instance, those employed by the mining companies on 
government projects? 

Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): When the Eskimos first come in they live 
in their tents, but they are put in houses as fast as they can be and that house 
is rented to them because they are highly paid workers. The same thing 
would apply to employed workers in any of our northern developments, An 
Eskimo receives the same wages for the same type of work and he pays the 
same rent. : 

Mr. Pucu: For the same type of accommodation? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : I think roughly that is so. It is fue that 
principals of schools and senior employees, who ask for such accommodation, 
have homes with three or four rooms. We have that type of home as a different 
unit. We do give that to our school teachers who have their families up there 
with them; we have to provide family accommodation. However, as far as the 
accommodation for the Eskimos is concerned, many white families have lived 
in much worse for many years. 

I wish you would take a look at the house which is on exhibit at the 
experimental farm. It is classified as a one-room house. The floor space is 400 
square feet; it is a sizeable house. By using a partition and putting in bunks 
in a certain arrangement you do have privacy. If any of you wish to drive out 


-. there you can go in and ask to see the experimental northern house at the 


experimental farm. Mr. Bradley did not emphasize it, but you can pick up any 
of the panels because they are made of styrofoam. They are all locked together 
and you can completely seal them at great strength and pull them apart easily. 
If you want to see some of the ways we are able to reduce our costs in heating, 
you will see them there. These houses are provided for the Eskimos. So far the 
white people going up there are for the most part administrators and civil _ 
servants who if they desire have a larger unit; or if they are single they live 
in barracks. If an Eskimo wants to pay the rent for a bigger house he can. 

Mr. McLENNAN: What would the four-room house cost? 

‘Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): At the present time we are paying about $5 
thousand. 

Mr. HarpiE: On the site? 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): No, that is just the building. 
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Mr. STEARNS: Is that the price at Ottawa or the erected price up north? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is the price in Toronto. 


Mr. AIKEN: I think we have pretty well covered the Northern Administra- 
tion and Lands Branch estimates. I would like to move that we approve these 


items in the main estimates and the supplementary estimates. 


Mr. Harpie: I have some questions on this subject before you do that. On 
the completion of the vocational training school at Yellowknife would you say 
whether or not the Eskimo vocational training school at Leduc, Alberta will 
be closed. f 


Mr. J. V. JAcoBSON (Chief, Education Division, Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch): Yes; but the training will continue, on a partial basis, at 
Yellowknife. The same type of training will be carried on at Yellowknife as at 
Leduc but on a reduced basis. 


Mr. Harpie: The training at Leduc was one of the most successful opera- 
tions which the department has undertaken in past years, in respect of. 
education. As a matter. of fact last spring when I was in Tuktoyaktuk there 
was an Eskimo boy there who had trained at the vocational training school 
at Leduc who had returned home to find himself employed on the DEW line 
for one month, and then laid-off and back on the trap line. Iwisited him in 
this house, which was a very nice house, where he had a couple of white fox 
skins hanging up,.and also a couple of seal. He said to me at that time, ‘‘As 
soon as I can get a stake I am not going to stay here; I am going back to Leduc 
or Edmonton.” / 

Another Eskimo boy who was very fortunate in having gone through the 
vocational training school. contracted tuberculosis, and is now in hospital at 
Aklavik. He wrote a letter to me and suggested that he and other Eskimos 
thought. that the courses in vocational training of four months were altogether 
too short and that they should be increased to at least ten months. I think 
myself that this would be a very good and practical idea. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In answer to the question about the school 
at Leduc, I have met these boys and have talked with them, and there were 
six in the house last spring. However I have seen them in operation, handling 
these big “cats” and bulldozers; it issmost amazing. I have spoken to the main- 


- 


If anyone here thinks he is superior to the Eskimo because he happens 
to live in a different part of Canada, and if he wants to lose that feeling of 
superiority he just needs to see the Eskimo in his own habitat hunting almost 
with his bare -hands and surviving in that country with the aid of tools or 
weapons which in many instances he has made himself; then you will see 
how small you are. The second thing is to see him operate, after a four-months 
course at Leduc, a caterpillar, bulldozers, snow removal equipment and other 
large trucks and, if you ever thought that any person because he lived in an 


ancient civilization was inferior to you, you would never have that feeling 
again. 


The member from Mackenzie River was able to give us one or two stories 
on Eskimos which are of interest. I would like to add one more. This comes 
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first hand. from Frobisher. One of the newspaper men was questioning an 


Eskimo who said he was going to save his money in order to send his children 


to school in Nova Scotia. The newspaperman was surprised and said, ‘“‘Why are 


_ you going to send him to Nova Scotia?” The Eskimo replied that down there 


the standard of education is very much higher than in other parts of Canada. 
This is an Eskimo speaking who means business. Then he asked: “Do you not 
like the three-room school here?” The Eskimo replied “Yes, it is fine, but it 
has divided classes and I would like my children to have an opportunity in 


an organized school.” Then the newspaperman asked him, ‘Won’t you miss 


4 your family when they are down there?” The Eskimo answered. “Yes, but I - 
- want them to be able to compete with other Canadians on equal terms.” These 
_ Eskimos are very independant people and this newspaperman was surprised, 


and I imagine that any other people of Canada would be surprised, to see 
the spirit which exists among them. 


I have another story which I would like to tell, if the committee would 


_ bear with me, because it has something to do with this matter, and this is, in 


opening the north country you can never completely separate yourself from 
the ordinary human things of life. I have in my file the story of an Eskimo 
girl who came down here and was trained. I will tell the story as simply as 
I can. This is a story of a girl named Ann Witeltuk who came down to the 


settled portions of Canada and trained for various jobs. On her own she went 
out and got herself a job as an airline stewardess and is now working out of 


Montreal on Trans-Air. She wrote a letter to Mr. Sivertz. The letter is written 


in a language which any person of ambition in this country would understand. 


This girl was very proud of the fact that she, almost unaided, had found 
herself a job and that she was proving very satisfactory; and she expresses, as 
would any girl, the desire in her travels to see certain things and certain people. 


_ If any Canadian girl thinks any differently from the way that girl thinks I 


would like to know about it. It was a typical letter from a young girl on her 
first job expressing the same thoughts which you get from any of the young 
people of Canada. | ; 

I wish I had that letter here. It is written in a somewhat simple expression 
of a primitive people who have learned our language. Just the reading of that 
letter makes one feel very proud that our northern citizens, the Eskimos, are 
coming into our civilization and meeting us on our own ground and taking 
jobs which are highly skilled and highly prized by our Canadian girls and 
competing with them on a fair basis. Ss 

There are other stories. I am very sorry I do not have the copy of the 
letter here to read to you at this time. 


Mr. Harvie: I feel that the Leduc training program has been a success, 
although in some cases the people who graduate from that school are still 
unable to get work. If it had been possible, and had the government allowed 
them to stay in Leduc, some of these people could have gone to work outside. 
Speaking of the Eskimo girls, I think a great deal more has to be done for the 
Eskimo girls, for instance, at Tuktoyaktuk where a large number of the boys 
have had training. I think the department will agree it is a very serious 
problem which arises when the boys go out to work and leave a large majority 
of the girls with no training and nothing to do. I think the department will 
have to look at this very soon. It is creating problems in the north. 

The Leduc training program was a program where the boys who came 
out of the north lived in homes with white persons. They were living in good 
homes; they were treated as children in the family and went out with other 
children. I hope the department in the not too distant future would consider 
opening up a school similar to the one in Leduc in the provinces of Canada 
to give these people an opportunity to see what the rest of the world is doing | 
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The CHAIRMAN: Will it be all right if the minister and his officials take 
that for consideration? . , | 


‘Mr. HarpIgE: To come back to the rates of pay; what is the rate of pay 
for an Eskimo miner at Rankin Inlet? 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): It is impossible to give you an exact figure. 
_ The Eskimo starts and is given a house, and we step him up in pay, as he 
steps up in grade, to a scale equivalent to the white workers. I cannot say 
what the actual amount is. If my memory serves me correctly I think it is 
$1.65 or $1.67 an hour. 

Mr. Harpige: How many are there there? © 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Eighty-three Eskimos and eighty-seven 
white men. ? ‘ 


Mr. Harvie: Getting that top pay? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, at all levels. 
Mr. Harvie: How many are getting that top pay now? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): About half a dozen are at or very close to 
the top level. | | 


Mr. KorcHINsKI: Has there been interest aroused among the Eskimo 
population to take up professions and trades which are more prevalent in 
the south? I am thinking of the statement made this morning, that there 
were no doctors but only registered nurses in an area. I am wondering perhaps 
if some interest could be built up so that these people could go back as doctors 
and professional men in their field? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have only moved into this field in the — 
last four or five years. This is the first organized effort, really, beginning with 
the birth of this department four or five years ago. It would be premature 
to speak of doctors and top level professional people at this stage because we 
have to achieve some elementary educational standard first. At Yellowknife — 
we are expanding, and at Leduc the -first training was for nursing and 
waiting on table, but now we are expanding it to include office work, stenog- 
raphy and so on; but to achieve professional standards you have to have 
many years of elementary, secondary and university education. At the present 
time there are no Eskimos at university. Our hope is a few will get through 
elementary school and into secondary work. 

I look at these tremendous sums in the estimates that are being spent on 
schools in the north and the building of hostels and I feel in one sense a 
tremendous satisfaction in providing schooling for them and a curriculum 
which enables them to move either in their own way or in our way if they 
want to go our way. However, I also see the human problem involved when 
you take away the children of an Eskimo family and move them to a 
residential school. You have caused yourself to break into a family rela- 
tionship which would have very serious effects in any part of the world. 
We have a situation in our thinly populated area of Saskatchewan where 
Wwe are moving children from the farms to community schools and 
putting them into residence. This has caused a tremendous rupture in 
those districts where it is being done; the parents naturally resent it. In the 
northern districts where distances are in hundreds of miles the separation 


of children from their parents is a tremendous problem from a sociological 


viewpoint. I, and I suppose all the department, stands condemned for having 
provided that type of a school, but at the moment it seems the best we can do.” 


Mr. Harpie: It is the only way out. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Those who have criticized us for putting in 
these hostels are speaking from human emotion only. Those who see the 
problem as a whole visualize what we must do to help these children. There | 
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the children and educating them like this. I think you understand the PRR CHS ty 
| of the problem. 


Mr. AIKEN: May I renew my motion? Mi 
Mr. Harvie: I think there were about Biised people who starved last 


winter, and they were in three groups. Could Mr. Sivertz tell us the area con- 


cerned and whether or not in this area there was a northern service officer 
or an R.C.M.P. detachment? 2 

Mr. SIvERTZ: In the three areas concerned in the Keewatin district, there 
was no northern service officer nor R.C.M.P. detachment. These areas are 
Henik Lake, Garry Lake and Chantrey Inlet. 

Mr. HarpiEe: Were these people normally resident in that area or had they 
moved there from some other place to follow the caribou? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: These people are resident of the area. 

Mr. Harpie: And there no northern service officers in this: area? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: Not resident in those areas; but those areas are included in 
the jurisdiction of a resident northern service officer. For example, the one at 
Baker Lake is expected to visit, periodically, Garry Lake and Henik Lake; 


- but these places are one, two bared miles and the other three hundred nities 


away, and neither he nor the R.C.M.P. constable at Baker Lake can visit them 


very frequently. They did expect that the Eskimos in both those areas were 


reasonably well provided for and that starvation was not imminent. This 


was as a result of a visit within the last month before the starvation occurred. 


Mr. HArpIE: Then what happened? If they were considered well provided 
for and were at starvation within a month afterward, what was the reason 
for this? : 

Mr. SIVERTZ: At Chantrey Inlet we did not have any recent visit immediately 
preceding the deaths. | . 

Mr. Harpie: I am speaking of Garry Lake, where a visit was made one 
month before the starvation. 


Mr. SIVERTZ: There was an emergency food cache in existence at the time 
of the visit. It was subsequently destroyed by fire. The starvation was a reality 
in spite of the fact that we are not sure the deaths resulted from starvation 
but possibly from another cause. There was, however, a shortage of food. This 
simply means that the Eskimos were almost completely unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing any meat at all and their fishing operations were extremely unproductive 


during the two or three weeks immediately preceding the deaths. All the 


bodies have been recovered and autopsies have been performed but we do not 
have a report yet to make certain what was the cause of death. There is a 
doubt expressed that starvation was the immediate cause of death although 
food was indeed short. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion by Mr. Aiken, seconded by Mr. Nielsen 
that the main estimates, items 282 to 289 inclusive and the supplementary 
estimates items 584 to 586 inclusive be approved. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I asked a question yesterday and it was 
indicated I would get an answer today. 

The CHarRMAN: Would you ask it again now? 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: The question was in reference to what studies are carried 
out to determine the possibilities of developing the shipping in the north 
which might have to be more extensive in the future because of the develop- 
ment in the north. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I asked that same question in the Railways, Canals and 
Telegraph Lines committee which is now examining the estimates of the 
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| Department of Transport and a very comprehensive answer was given at that . 
time. However, if this department has any plans of its own in this regard it © 
may be of interest. . eg 

Mr. HAMILTON: (Qu’Appelle): I could say a few words on this. This matter 
has been discussed at government level and it is the intention of the govern- 
ment to speed up tremendously research on Arctic transportation, in the 
eastern Arctic particularly; this means sea transport. The study will be 
composed of various parts. Very little of it will actually come under this 
department. One part will come under the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, where we are trying to find information about the northern islands 
and the waters off the northern islands by means of hydrographic surveys. 
_ The depths of the water is one thing which we need to know. The other part 
of the experimental work will deal with. the question of getting ships _ 
through northern waters where the ice problem is a limiting factor. This 
will be done mainly by the Department of Transport. S 

IT understood the member for the Yukon to say a report was given in 
another committee. A great deal of this activity will be carried out under 
the Depariment of Transport and some of the things which have been men- 
tioned in the estimates of the Department of Transport will probably have to 
do with the question of icebreakers to see if we can improve our work in 
this regard. 

You have all seen, no doubt, the statement of recent days in the news- 
paper where Dr. Zimmerman, Chairman of the Defence Research Board, was 
discussing certains plans that we had in the north. This appeared in the 
Ottawa Citizen on June 17. The headline is not too pleasant, ‘and says: 
“Canada trails Soviet by years in developing north territory’’. 

I am not denying the truth of that headline because we have almost 
virgin ground in the north in our research program., The government in, . 
effect has inaugurated the first preliminary steps of a tremendously expanded: 
research program in the north which deals with the request you mentioned, 
that is transport by sea in the north. This does have some bearing on the 
question which was in the back of the minds of the members, expressed at 
the meeting yesterday regarding the question of Hudson Bay navigation. 

This work will be done by the Department of Transport. In the house 
yesterday it was mentioned that the Labrador was getting ready for its spell 
of northern service. It is now part of the Department of Transport and 
will be used in exactly the same type of work as in the past. It is my personal 
regret, Mr. Chairman, that we have done so little in our northern areas. It is 
a matter of embarrassment to me, as the minister responsible, that we do 
have to collect most of our information from sources outside of our country, 
in respect of our northern areas. I think that there is no secret about it that 
we get much of our information from the periodicals published in the 
U.S.S.R.. We do not know how accurate this information is. We have to 
read so much dialetics of the communist world to get the little gems of 
factual information that may pop up from time to time. But their maps 
and their information have been one source. 

Then there are also our neighbours to the south with their activities in 
the northern part of our area. They provide us with much information. But 
we, as a nation, have not as yet, begun to grapple with this problem of re- 
search in the north. It is true that we are starting, but we have so far to go. 
The future is completely unknown to us. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good conclusion, Mr. Minister. 

Mr. Harvie: Before the motion is carried—I am sure that the members 
of the committee want to get on with these estimates and get out as soon as 
possible. Now this department, the Department of Northern Affairs and 
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_ National Resources handles practically every phase of life in the Northwest 


Territories. There is the education of the Indians and Eskimos, the record- 
ing of mining claims, the inspection of mineral claims and of oil permits, the 


administration of the department and coordination of the work of other 


departments. I do not want this committee to make me feel that I am hold- 
ing them up. I am going to accept the motion, but I will reserve my ques- 
tions on Mining and education-and other matters for the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: We appreciate your contribution, Mr. Hardie. Is the . 
motion to approve all the items concerning the Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch carried? 
Items agreed to. 


Now, gentlemen, we are on the estimates of the Forestry Branch of. the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


- Main Estimates 


EX@Ml) 290.) BEGHCHIS EG mINISteGtORy 2 ook A terale ic ds oie sie ad alba we leet od Rae cals $ 139,678 
Forest Research Division— 
item! 291. -Operctionm atid “Maintenance 3.26. oe aes Pook wcea eevee. $1,328,886 
Item 292. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
BAD ONON Gio sy tis iets Ged Meee ers UN Ee i el i ERR pe mere SAIAR, HA tars Uys $ 164,283 
Foresiry Operations Division— 
Item 283. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ..................+. $ 302,780 
Item 294. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Pawiprvent 0... dee sales he hs SMR N eg SPUN ra) a alee REN CORN Ca Sh PN Sige a <eore ce SeD $ 19,230 


Item 295. To provide for contributions to the Provinces for assistance in 
forest inventory, reforestation and forest fire protection in accordance with agree- 
ments that have been or may be entered into by Canada and the Provinces .... $1,650,000 


Item 296, To provide for contributions to the Provinces pursuant to agree- 
ments entered into or to be entered into, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, by Canada with the Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the 
amounts confirmed by the Provinces as having been spent by them in establish- 
ing forest access roads and trails for the attainment of adequate fire protection 
as well as other aspects of forest management ............-- sees ee etre eens $1,000,000 


Item 297. To provide for a contribution to the Province of New Brunswick 
for assistance in a program designed to combat the spruce budworm infestation, 


in accordance with an agreement entered into by Canada and the Province .... $ 600,000 
Forest Products Laboratories Division— d A 
Item 298. Operation and Maintenance ............. cc cece ee eee ete eee ceeeee $ 750,299 
Item 299. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipmentcrs tare cor cere ais ches ratctete yc aleve oe a ele se meade apahotors pa Nears SP MU ee HER) ct cake $ 259,260 
Item 300. Grant to Canadian Forestry Association .........2+-- eee e eee eeeee $ 20,000 
Itém 301. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board—Remuneration and 
Expenses of the Federal member of the Board ............. sees cere erect sense $ 5,575 
$6,239,991 


The main estimates of the Forestry Branch are on pages 59 and 60, items 
290 to 301 inclusive. There are no items for this branch in the supplementary 
estimates. 

If it is agreeable to the committee we will have a statement from the 
minister on the Forestry Branch. After he has finished, Mr. Dumas has some 
questions he would like to ask, and I will recognize him immediately afterward. 


Mr. HamitTon (Qu’Appelle): I am very sorry Mr. Fisher is not here, 
because I know he joined the committee because of his particular interest in 
forestry. However we will have to go along without him, and he will have to 
take it from the minutes. 

-I am just going to say a word or two about the forestry votes. I think 
every Canadian knows the value of our forest industry in Canada, both in 
dollars and cents and in providing jobs. At the present time the provinces 
have under their control 80 per cent of the forests of Canada, and there is an 
additional percentage in private hands. I am going to give you some recent 
statistics to show you the immensity of the industry. 
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In 1955 the production of forests contributed to the Canadian economy 
a figure of $2,228 million. Of this, $690 million was in pulp and paper alone. 

Undoubtedly it is a stupendous industry in this country. It is a very — 
valuable industry in our export picture. The exports of lumber products in 
1957 totalled $1,457 million. To those of you who are interested in trade 
balances, the net positive balance from the forestry in this country was $1,231 
million. . 

It does give us an idea of how completely dependent we are on this 
industry, which gives us the dollars to buy goods abroad that we want and 
need. These figures are simply astounding. 

I could give you a long list of the dominion’s activities in the forest 
business. However, I think I might summarize it this way; that even though 
the greater bulk of the forests belong to the provinces, we do take a tre- 
mendous interest in research. I shall come back to research later, without 
listing all the different things we have done over the last 20 or 30 years in the 
department, and discuss the general problems as they are today. 

I think the matter of importance we should look at now is that much 
of the money we are spending is in the form of cooperation with the provinces 
in the handling of their national resources. There are five types of agreements 
at the present time and my department is preparing for you—which will be 
_ available in a few minutes—a copy of this chart, which indicates to you the 
contributions to the provinces by the Government of Canada under the federal- 
provincial forestry agreements. ; 

This chart lists five types of agreements; the forest inventory, as shown by 
the crossed lines on the graph; the reforestation shown by the solid blue; the 
budworm spraying work, which is a type of emergency expenditure for the 
assistance of the provinces shown by these lines running obliquely from left 
to right; and then the access roads program. hi 

In addition we have a fire protection type of agreement with the provinces 
which I think will gain in importance as the years go on. The fire protection 
first comes into the chart the year just over in March and accounts for this 
amount. 

Looking at the chart, even at a distance, you will find that the expenditures 
have been moving up, taking the grand totals. If you were to take out this 
emergency budworm spraying part, and add on these amounts, you will find 
that the impact has come this last year or two. 

Having said that, I would suggest that this would invite questions from 
you on these continuing inventory agreements, on these fire protection agree- 
ments, the forest access roads agreements, and even this six-months emer- 


_ gency program we put in last winter of forest access roads with the provinces. 


This is a program which was started some seven years ago, and has been accel- 
erated somewhat in recent years, not because we had any direct ownership of 
these resources in the provinces, but because we as a people are so completely 
dependent on the products of the forest industry. We have a national interest 
in helping with research and helping with those cooperative programs that 
protect, maintain and expand this great national asset. - 

For the benefit of the committee, the Forestry Branch staff have just come 
in and I will be referring some of these matters in a moment to Mr. Harrison 
who has moved in beside Mr. Cété. 

Mr. Harrison, I should like to pay you the courtesy of repeating what I 
have been saying for the last five minutes. I have been giving a quick outline 
of the importance of the forest industry to Canada, both in the number of 
dollars it earns and the number of jobs it provides in Canada. I skipped over 
very lightly the dominion activities historically. I then went into detail in 
respect of the five types of cooperative agreements with the provinces. 
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Continuins, I Ponould: like to say a few fords about the question of research 
_ because I think this is fundamentally our major problem. | 
- In the past we have built up across Canada five forest stations where we 
have done certain amounts of management in connection with our own forests 
and assistance to the provincial governments in their forest problems. Secondly, 
we have done a certain amount of work in basic research in these stations. 
‘Now the basic research to date has been of the actual practical problems 
facing the forest industry. 
There has been some criticism within the department, and from outside 
as well, that we should now move forward to the next stage of research. In 
other words, instead of just taking a problem of forest management or a 
problem of forest silviculture from a province, or our own foresters, and trying 
to find out what we can do to meet that problem, the suggestion now is that 
we should ask our forest research laboratories to embark upon a program of 
basic fundamental research for the future, getting at the fundamentals of 
the most important problems. 

It is in this particular field that I am very glad to see > Mr. Harrison present 

~ because he is in touch with this problem, as a forester of many years standing, 
and can express himself very clearly and accurately on these matters. But 
I will repeat that the basic problem in forest research is to move forward 
into. pure research looking forward to fundamental answers rather than just 
‘meeting ad hoc situations. Bs 

Another part of research work, besides forestry in itself, is on the matter 
of forest products. I have given the committee some indication of the tre- 
mendous importance of the forest industry to this country, not only for the 
jobs it provides but for the fact that it is the biggest single earner of dollars 
abroad which provides us with the money to buy ‘goods from other nations. 
This, of course, comes down to the fact that, if we are to extend the use of 
our forests in the provision of more products and better products, tremendously 
increased attention must be given to forest products reasearch. 

We do have to report that over the past two or three years increased 
sums of money have been spent in building up research facilities, both for 
forestry research and forest products research. As a matter of fact, this year 
I hope to have the pleasure of opening up the new laboratories which you 
will find in Ottawa and Vancouver, dealing with forest products research. I 
have visited two of the forestry research stations and I hope to get around 
to the other three as soon as possible. 

I am going to leave the details of this to Mr. Harrison, but I want to” 
conclude with a statement on a subject which was raised in the house the 
other day concerning pollution of waters. 

One might wonder how the subject of water pollution ever got under 
northern affairs. It does not come under northern affairs in the legal sense, 
but it so happens that in our research work we have been contributing size- 
able sums of money annually, and more recently a very large capital expense 
‘item has been entered into in connection with research in pulp and paper. 
There is a private organization called the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
which is financed largely by: contributions from the pulp and paper industry. 
As I said, we have made large contributions too, which took us into the ques- 
tion of pollution of streams from pulp mills, as one of these research problems. 
In their search for an answer to this problem, that affected their industry, 
last year a significant technical breakthrough was made which has some 
bearing on the over-all problem of pollution of waters. This technical break- 
through did not achieve, in the first stages at least, the objective that the 

- Pulp and Paper Research Institute had in mind, namely the correcting of 
the problem in so far as the pulp and paper plants were concerned, but it 
did demonstrate that this technique which they have evolved offers interesting 


os 
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possibilities in the form of getting—rid of the by-products of other types of 
plants such as petro-chemical plants, and also in getting rid of human 
sewage. 

So a statement was made just at the end of March by the head of this 
institute, which was sort of lost sight of due to the interests of so many 
people present in other events. But this technical break-through is of some 
importance to this committee because one of the largest contributors to the 
pollution of waters, of course, has been the dumping of * waste from pulp 
and paper plants. 

I think you would like to know that the money spent by the people of 
Canada to assist this research has made forward steps in this regard. I 
- would like to read to you something of the background of this because I think 
many members are interested in this problem. ; 2 


Members of this committee will recall that the government of Canada _ 


joined with the United States in a reference to the International Joint 
Commission in 1946 to study the pollution of boundary waters in the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes system. These studies have been proceeding 
for some years now. The International Joint Commission recommended in 
1950 that both governments accept objectives for boundary water quality 


control which should be observed in these connecting waters. These objectives. 


were accepted by both governments and since that time the International 
Joint Commission, the province of Ontario and industry have been actively 
engaged in the improvement of water quality. As a result, great strides have 
been made on both sides of the boundary. I am sorry to say, however, that 
the improvement in the prevention of pollution caused by the discharge of 
municipal sewage has not progressed as far or as efficiently as the improvements 
attriobuable to industry. For example, industries in the vicinity of Sarnia and 
Windsor have effectively cooperated by the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money to meet the standards set by the International Joint Commission. 
I understand that more recently, however, the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission has started issuing definitive orders to municipalities for the 
prevention of pollution of streams by municipal sewage. There is every 
expectancy that effective action by provincial governments in this field, where 


they have a prime responsibility, will be met with the same success as have. 


efforts by federal governments on both sides of the line for the prevention of 
- pollution in boundary waters. 


I believe honourable members would be interested to know that tne 
government of Canada has been contributing over the last several years 
substantial sums of money to the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada for the development of techniques to improve this major industry of 
Canada. As a matter of fact, the government of Canada, McGill University 
and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association are the members of this unique 
research institute. Among matters being examined very closely, of recent 
years, is that of prevention of pollution of streams by pulp effluents. While the 
efforts for the recovery of pulp mill effluents have not yet been crowned by 
success, several important techniques have been evolved which hold great 
promise. It is quite in the realm of probabilities that important contributions 
will be made, as a result of the development of these techniques, to the 
petro-chemical industry, to the disposal of municipal sewage effluents and, we 
hope, to the elimination of pulp mill effluents. The government is encouraging 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada by every means at its 
_ disposal (including the construction of a $21 million research laboratory at 
Pointe Claire, Quebec) to pursue vigorously its research in this and other fields, 
of value not only to the pulp and paper industry but to Canada at large. 
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I hope that these two illustrations of the federal government’s efforts 
in the field of prevention of water pollution underlines the fact that the 


government not only is conscious of the problem but has been and is working 


a ee 


actively in this sphere. I should repeat, however, that just as it is the 
responsibility of the provinces and municipalities to provide water to the 
inhabitants of the various localities, so is it their prime responsibility to provide 
clean water. A major contribution will be made when these bodies ensure 


- that raw municipal and untreated industrial sewage are no longer dumped into 


the streams. 

I have taken the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to read that statement 
into the records of this committee because of the fact that during the debate 
in the house I did not have the opportunity that I would have liked to make 
that statement. 

I can only conclude, in so far as this department is concerned, that even 
though we have not been Over-optimistic in our expectations from this very 
promising technical break-through, we do have hopes that within a very short 
period of time these problems of municipal sewage and the effluents from 
petro-chemical plants and pulp and paper plants will be met by the work 
of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute to which this government has con- 
tributed large sums of money. This device that they have is called the Thomas 


‘suspension technique, and I hope that every member of this committee will 


be conscious of the fact that money voted through this department has been 
instrumental in moving this research forward and that if it does succeed and 
if our waters can be cleared of the effluents from this type of industry, and from 


human sewage, by the money voted under this department, it has been well 


spent and in the interests of the public health of Canada. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: As it is five minutes to eleven I move that we adjourn 
and start— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dumas, do you want to ask Suv ts before we 


~ adjourn? 


Mr. DuMas: We have een here for two hours. It is a national holiday 


_ today—Canada Day—and I think it would be in order if we were to adjourn. 


I would suggest that, if it is the aim of the committee to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the balance of the estimates of the department, we 
sit maybe on Thursday and Friday and get through the estimates this week. 

Of course we have Mr. Harrison with us today, the director of the 
forestry branch. We are very pleased to see him here and I hope that he will 
not be too disappointed if we do not give him the opportunity this morning of 


‘making a statement. However, Mr. Harrison, you are not losing anything. 
_ We will have many questions for you and we know that you will be able to 


answer them. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: We have planned a meeting on Friday morning next at 
9.30. Is it your wish that we have one on Thursday also? 
Mr. FISHER: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, then, we will continue with our regular Berae 


“4 on Friday morning and we will deal with the items now under discussion. 


Mr. FISHER: May I present a suggestion? Have you a steering committee? 
I just want to bring up, after Mr. Harrison has spoken, the criticisms of the 


Canada Forestry Act by professional foresters. I wonder if you would bring 


in to this committee or perhaps later on, after the estimates are through, three 


; people I would like to have before the committee in connection with the 


; 


Y 
; 


Canada Forestry Act. They are Dean Sisam and Major General Kennedy. 


_ Then I would like the head of the C.I.F.—Canadian Institute of Forestry—to 


a 


appear before the committee in connection with this branch. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HousE OF COMMONS, 
WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1958. 


Ordered,—That items numbered 193 to 218, inclusive, as listed in the 
Main Estimates 1958-59, and items numbered 575 to 577 inclusive, as listed 
in the Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, 
relating to the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, be withdrawn from 


the Committee of Supply and be referred to the Standing Commitiee on Mines, 


Forests and Waters, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of the public moneys. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Baldwin be substituted for that Mr. 


_Bruchési; and 


That the name of Mr. Bigg be substituted for that of Mr. Frechette; and 
That the name of Mr. Doucett be substituted for that of Mr. Simpson, — 
on the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, July 4, 1958 
| (11) 
The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding.’ 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Baskin, Bigg, Cadieu, Contes 
Dumas, Fisher, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Leduc, MacRae, 
Martel, Martineau, McLennan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victo- 
ria), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh and Villeneuve. (22) 


In attendance, from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


' Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. F. J. G. 


Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative 
Officer; R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister; and of the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau: Mr. Alan Field, Director. 

The Chairman read the Orders of Reference dated July 2, 1958, wHereEs 
certain Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys had been 
referred to the Committee; and certain substitutions of members had been 
made. . 

The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

On the items of the Main Estimates concerning the Forestry Branch, 
namely, Items 290 to 301 inclusive, on motion of Mr. Pugh, seconded by 
Mr. Dumas, 


Resolved, That the undermentioned persons, regarding whom Mr. Fisher 
had filed certificates of summons, be called to appear before the Committee on 
Monday next, July 7th, namely, 

Mr. J. W. B. Sisam, Dean, Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto; 

Major-General Howard Kennedy of Ottawa; and 

Mr. G. W. I. Creighton, President, Canadian eo ha of Forestry, of 
Halifax, N.S. 


The Committee agreed to stand the items of the Estimates concerning — 
the Forestry Branch of the Department until Monday next, July 7th, 
and next to consider the Estimates of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, namely, Item 303 of the Main Estimates and Item 588 of the 
Supplementary Estimates. 

The said items concerning the Soe ae Government Travel Bureau were 
called and considered. 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, July 7, 1958. | 
Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 4, 1958 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum gentlemen. It is just a little after 9.30. 
First, as you likely all know, we have three new members on our com- 


mittee; Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bigg and Mr. Doucett. We extend a welcome to the 
new members. I hope they enjoy it as much as the rest of us have. 


No doubt you have all read the printed copies of the proceedings. For 
those who have not been here before there are booklets available regarding 


national parks. We will see to it that you obtain the number you would like | 


to have to distribute to conservation clubs and others to whom you may wish 
to send them if you will make known your requirements to the clerk of the 
committee. ‘ 

You may be aware that the estimates of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys have been referred to this committee; and it may be possible 
for us to start on them’a week from today. It depends on how soon we finish > 
with the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

In view of the fact that we have three very important people called to 
give us information and evidence in connection with forestry on Monday next, 
I suggest that for today we let the estimates of Forestry Branch stand because 
those three people all have agreed to be here Monday morning next. 

They are Mr. J. W. B. Sisam, Dean, Faculty of Forestry, University of 
Toronto; Major-General Howard Kennedy, of whom most of you have heard, 


and Mr. G. W. I. Creighton, President, Canadian Institute of Forestry. Is that 


agreed? 
Agreed. 


In our meeting on Monday morning we may have a supplementary state- 
ment that the minister may wish to make, and then we shall have these three 
witnesses available, who are coming on Monday morning, as I have mentioned. 
I have had confirming telegrams from two of them, and a telephone confirma- 
tion from Major-General Kennedy, that they will be here on Monday morning. 

“The certificate for their attendance ‘has been properly signed by Mr. 
Fisher, and what we need now, gentlemen, is a motion to call these witnesses 
in order that it will be proper and legal, and that they will be entitled to 


’ payment for their expenses as witnesses appearing before the committee. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I so move. 

Mr. Dumas: What are their names? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sisam, Dean of Forestry, University of Toronto, 
Major-General Howard Kennedy who has given evidence here before, and Mr. 
G. W. I. Creighton, President of the Canadian Institute of Forestry. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are these the gentlemen asked for by Mr. Fisher? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. So ‘moved by Mr. Pugh and seconded by 
Mr. Dumas. All in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 
Mr. Dumas: At what time is the meeting on Monday morning? 
The CHAIRMAN: 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. Dumas: Do you expect that these witnesses will be here for more 
than one morning? ; , 
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The CHAIRMAN: That all depends. You may have to consider sitting twice 
on Monday, because one of these men comes from Halifax and another from 
Toronto. It may be that they will have to go back, but they are to be here to 
give evidence before the committee. But if it is possible for us to cooperate 
with their business arrangements, I know that the committee will do so. 


_ Mr. PucH: Just on that, Mr. Chairman, might it not be better if Mr. 
Fisher were to move that motion, as he is the one who proposed them? 


The CHAIRMAN: It would not make any difference. Agreed? 
Mr. FISHER: No; I would just as-soon have it the other way. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed, then, that we should now proceed to consider 
the estimates of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. — : 
Agreed. 


The item of the Main Estimates is 303, on page 60 in the main estimates 
and Supplementary Estimate item 588. ! 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Main Estimates 
Item 303. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada, including 
Grant of $5,000 to the Canadian Tourist Association .......................... $2,182,206 
Supplementary Estimates 


- Item 588. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada—Further ee 
REPL OMNE ST OGMIROO IS elias ite 30 teal n alate ey WU ere a cae ee ne ee IO he Pu OML A S 78,000 


The minister is not yet here. Is the head of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau here? Yes, Mr. Alan Field. 

Would it be agreeable, gentlemen, to have the director of the travel bureau 
give a statement. If Mr. Field has a statement to make it is quite all right. A 
policy statement will be made a little later by the minister. 

I might say to the new members that we allow plenty of latitude in this 
committee. You are free to ask questions concerning government policy. Of 
course, the officials of the department do not give evidence regarding govern- 
ment policy. Would anyone like to make any inquiries of Mr. Field, who is 
the Director of the Travel Bureau. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have a few questions. Mr. Field, could you give us any idea 
as to the comparative number of inquiries your department has received this 
year as compared with last year? 


Mr. ALAN FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): Yes, I 
can. The bureau up to June 27 in the Ottawa office had processed the record 
number of 520,194 inquiries. These are mainly from the United States. It is 
an increase of about 20 per cent over last year. 


Mr. AIKEN: I do not know whether you have the figures, but do we still 
have a substantial travel deficit with the United States—that is, in respect of 
people who come to Canada from the United States, as compared with those 
from Canada who go to the United States? 


Mr. FIELD: This is not the responsibility of the bureau. The bureau’s job 
is simply to interest Americans in coming to Canada. That is how the terms 
of reference of the bureau have been interpreted since it was started in 1934. 

The deficit of the travel account, estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1957, was about $161 million. This is about the same as it was in 
1956. It shows signs of levelling off. The deficit on the exchange of Americans 
and Canadians showed a drop-off last year. In 1956 it was $82 million and in 
1957 it was about $75 million. 


Mr. AIKEN: How much interest do Europeans have in travel in Canada? 
Is there any interest from there? 


A 


\ 
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Mr. Fietp: There appears to be a growing interest on the part of Europeans 
to visit Canada, but it is hampered, as the minister knows, by the currency 
restrictions which exist, in countries like the United Kingdom. If the United 
Kingdom would lift these restrictions as we hope they will, there will be a 
greater number of residents of the United Kingdom visiting Canada. 


Mr. AIKEN: Do all provincial governments now have travel bureaus? 


Mr. FIELD: Every one of the 10 provinces has quite active provincial travel 
bureaus to encourage visitors from other countries, as well as visitors from 
other provinces, to come into their province. 


Mr. AIKEN: And do you have in figures the tourist areas in Canada where 
American money is spent? 


Mr. FIELD: Well, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has a unit that prepares 
a report on a monthly basis as well as a yearly basis, and they can make 
estimates of tourist traffic. But you must understand that when they make a 
count at the border crossing point, or when they do a survey, they cannot be 
sure that the person coming into Ontario or Manitoba is going to stay in 
Ontario or Manitoba. He will circulate around, in many cases. We know that 
a large percentage of these American visitors do travel in more than one 
province. So, it is very hard to get this type of breakdown statistically. 


Mr. AIKEN: I am afraid that a lot of these questions relate to the bureau 
of statistics. I am just asking in general terms. Does the tourist industry still 
stand third in the earning of foreign dollars? 


Mr. Fieup: Yes it does. According to the last D.B.S. estimate on earnings 
or income to the Canadian economy, only newsprint and wheat rank ahead of 
travel as an earner of dollars for the Canadian economy. : 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder gentlemen, if it would be agreeable to have a. 
statement from the minister now that he is here, and then to have agreed 
questions after that. 


Hon. ALVIN HamiLtton (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, my remarks in this regard will not be very 
extensive because I intend to deal only with the general background of our 
thinking in regard to this question of tourist policy. . 

As intimated by one of the questions asked here this morning, our tourist 
industry is one of our big dollar earners. At the present time we are working 
under a deficit of roughly $160 million. As the situation now stands roughly 
$160 million more is being spent by Canadians abroad than tourists are 
spending in our country. | : 


This industry at one time was a surplus industry to us. With the standard 
of living growing rapidly more Canadians are moving in wider fields. 


There is also an inducement to Canadians to visit our neighbour to the 
south, in the fact that they are allowed to bring back a certain value of goods 
duty free every four months. This inducement has led to tremendous traffic - 
crossing the border from Canada, especially around the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, for example. Of course, there always has been a lot of traffic 
in the Windsor-Detroit area, and this traffic is increasing in western Canada. 


It has occurred to us as a department, therefore, to make strenuous 
efforts to increase the flow of tourist travel from the North American continent 
and Europe to this country. Certain things have been done. 


The first thing, as has been announced in the budget, is that we have 
given to the people who go from Canada to the United Kingdom the advantage 
of combining certain values of articles that they bring back because of the 
fact that they do not travel to Europe every three or four months. This 
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advantage does not directly help our tourist industry. It does help in ‘that we | 
are trying to provide the United Kingdom with dollars so that more of their — 
people can come to Canada. 

We have other things in mind, such as inducements to the British tourist 
to come here, by allowing him to tie in his cost of meals and hotels on a sort 
of credit eed arrangement so that he does not have to use money out of his 
small allotment, which the United Kingdom government allows him, to pay 
for those expenses when he comes out here. 

The big thing we are trying to do is to assist in this problem of bringing 
American tourists in to this country, and to find out what kinds and 
concentrations of advertisement will achieve greater results. 

As you know, for the last year, and this year as well, there has heen a 
concentrated program of advertising in the northeastern United States as an. 
aid to the Atlantic Provinces tourist industry. This is part of a three-year 
program which is yielding very positive results. One naturally wonders if 
this type of saturation advertising can be applied to other parts of the United 
States with the production of equally satisfactory results for other parts 
of Canada. I am not going to say what our precise plans in this regard are 
because there is a certain advantage in keeping our thoughts to ourselves 
at this stage. 

We are doing some rather difficult work in an attempt to evaluate the 
effect of certain types of advertisement in the United States in regard to 
achieving certain things. - 

I am going to take the opportunity here of mentioning a phenomenon which 
has occurred in the last few months that I think is of interest to the committee. 

Since we announced the northern development program officially there 
has been a tremendous flood of letters to the minister’s office inquiring about — 
tourist opportunities in the north. Some of these inquiries have been a little 
bit extreme. For example, there was a request for information having regard 
to how a person would go about setting up a motel at Coppermine. Of course, 
no matter how enthusiastic we may be, and how hard we are pushing this 
program, the possibilities of opening up the Coppermine area are rather limited 
at the moment. Seven years from now an idea like that patent be worthwhile 
considering. 

We have informed this inquirer that our plans in respect of Coppermine 
are very indefinite, and that if he would inquire again in about five or seven 
years we might be able to make a suggestion in that regard. 

I have given you an extreme example to indicate that many people 
realize the tremendous financial opportunities that exist in the tourist 
industry. 

One individual set up a fishing camp on the east shores of Ungava bay. 
He is doing quite well, but he knows that his clientelle are limited because 
of the cost of transporting the tourists in and out over that distance. He is 
watching very closely developments which will decrease the cost of trans- 
portation in that area, because the salmon and char fishing in that area are 
very good. 

Although ae camp is located in the northern part of Quebec I think it 
demonstrates that there is tremendous interest in the tourist industry in our 
areas. 

I want to speak more specifically about the Alaska highway. The Alaska 
highway is tremendously attractive to our friends to the south. Now that Alaska 
is a state I foresee a tremendous increase in the traffic along that cca 
Americans I feel will want to visit the forty-ninth state. 

Traffic along the Alaska highway at the present time is heavy. It consists 
of a good deal of truck traffic. The Alaska highway is a good highway except — 


ary 
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z that it is a bit dusty during the summer months. The Department has prepared 
an up-to-date pamphlet, having regard to travel along the Alaska highway, 


pointing out the accommodation and type of operation that exists along that 
_ highway. 


I know that one member of the committee has travelled over that high- 


q way very recently. I believe he travelled from Whitehorse to Ottawa in six 


days. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I was two and one-half days travelling on the Alaska 
highway. 


Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Nielsen travelled two and one-half 
days from Whitehorse along the highway, and three and one-half days to 
cover the balance of the trip to Ottawa. It takes six days for a careful driver 
like the member from the Yukon to travel from Whitehorse to Ottawa. 

I mention this because I feel that as a result of the propaganda published 
by motor car companies advertising their cars, people tend to believe that to 
travel over the Alaska highway is a test of endurance and that only the 
strongest machine could survive. The fact is that you can travel, in any type 
of car that you see driving around Ottawa, from here to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
as long as you keep your speed below 60 miles an hour. I would suggest that 
you would be wiser to keep your speed down to 50 miles an hour while 
travelling on the Alaska highway because of the dust hazard. That same 
hazard exists on any prairie road that uses gravel as an all-weather base. 

I have mentioned these facts because they lead up to my next remark. 
If we are going to take advantage of the tremendous desire on the part of 
people to see the last frontier, we must do certain things in order to make 
them aware of the accommodation that is available. Secondly, we must provide 
amenities along the highway. h 

I would like to think that I could wave a magic wand and create all these 
things immediately, but in practice it will take planning, initiative and energy 
on the part of the many people who are investing their money in this industry. 
These people are aware that the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources are willing to keep the people of Canada and the United States 
informed as to the accommodation that is available, and the beautiful scenery 
that exists so that they will be encouraged to travel in those areas. As a matter 
of fact, we have sent a member of the travel bureau staff to the Yukon to 
assist in the creation of a travel bureau there. es 

I understand a question was asked this morning in respect of travel 
bureaus existing in every province. I see no reason why the Yukon should 
not have a travel bureau as well. The scenery in the Yukon is magnificent. 

As I mentioned the other day, the parks department is attempting to locate 
an area there to be set aside as a national park. We realize that it will be a 
wonderful aid to that whole area if we can take advantage of the magnificent 
scenery and fine sporting activities. I do not want to talk about the Yukon too 
much because it may appear that we are trying to promote that district too 
‘much at the moment. I only mentioned that area as an example of our 
thought in regard to the tourist industry in the north. 

In concluding my opening remarks in respect of the tourist industry as a. 
whole, Mr. Chairman, I might say that I have been in contact with the various 
components of the tourist industry in Canada; the Canadian Tourist Associa- 
Aion. The Dominion-Provincial Tourist Conference is held every year in Ottawa. 

The conference represents every level of tourist industry activity, whether 
federal or provincial, private or municipal, and I hope it will be possible to 
consciously work out a program in terms of expanding the industry to about 
three times its present size. 
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Some of the main assets we possess now are the Trans-Canada highway— 
which is almost completed—and the growing knowledge in the United States 
that Canadian roads are now passable. As this knowledge grows, so will 
the number of tourist dollars spent in this country grow. We must remember 

_that the tourist dollar is a prize for which there is tremendous competition. 
The Mexican people seek the tourist dollar, the people of the West Indies seek 
the tourist dollar and the people of Europe seek the tourist dollar,:so our 
task will not be an easy one. 

The federal government’s part is a very simple one. We must advertise 

in the United States in an attempt to induce tourists to come here. I think it 
will be interesting to watch the degree of success we achieve in the next few 
years in this regard. tis 


Mr. FLEMING ( Okanagan-Revelstoke): Although I realize the primary 
function of the tourist bureau is to attract American tourist trade to Canada, 
has any consideration been given to the possibility of encouraging Canadians 
to travel in Canada to a gfeater extent? Is it possible that the terms of 
reference of the travel bureau might be amended to coordinate the activity 
of the various provincial tourist bureaus, who are already advertising along 
these lines, in order to keep a greater number of our Canadian tourist dollars 
in Canada? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is a policy that is fairly clearly set 
at the present time. The federal government’s responsibility lies in advertising 
outside of Canada. The provincial governments have a clear responsibility for 
advertising their own provinces. . 

The danger of the federal government moving into the field of inter- 
provincial travel and local travel advertising is that immediately we advertised 
one area of Canada we would be subject to tremendous pressures from every 
other area in Canada. Therefore we leave the task of advertising their own 

_ areas to the provincial governments and local chambers of commerce. We do 
assist them in every way we can to facilitate travel in Canada. Our thoughts 
are not very different from theirs in that regard. 

_ The federal and provincial governments meet once a year at the Dominion- 
Provincial Tourist Conference. We have very. close relationships with the 
Canadian Tourist Association. These various organizations have the responsi- 
bility of increasing the amount of Canadian travel in Canada. 

I think everyone will recognize the danger involved in the federal govern- 
ment moving into that field and advocating that tourists should visit certain 
places in Canada. 

We are guilty to some degree on that score. The pictures we send abroad 
are scenes of certain areas in Canada. These pictures are taken of various 
parts of the country from coast to coast. , 

I should perhaps mention that the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources has been attempting to create an incentive to the tourist 
industry by reminding them.that the year 1967 is the one hundredth anniversary 
of this country. 1967 is only nine years away. We are asking the various 
organizations to set their sights, for the ten-year period ahead, at building 
the tourist industry in Canada, as part of their contribution to the national 

\ celebration, to a billion dollar industry. If you trace a projected graph 
forward to the number of visitors to National Parks and other areas at 
the present time you will realize that this target is not an impossible one. 
There must, however, be a tremendous amount of effort put into this project 
by the various tourist bureaus. I think the activities can be given additional 
impetus if we look forward to a target like the one I have set for 1967. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
difficulties involved. The only reason that I brought this subject up was because 
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of the fact that this is such a vast country, and because there is a growing 
realization among Canadians of the attractions which exist in other parts of our 


~ country. 


Unfortunately it is true that provincial tourist bureaus work in fairly limited 


frameworks. For instance, here in Ontario the tourist bureau does not reach 


out into the province of British Columbia very extensively. I suspect that the 


_ British Columbia tourist bureaus do not advertise to any extent in the maritimes. 


I was wondering if there was a possibility that the federal government 
tourist bureau could act as a coordinating centre or clearing house for the 
different provincial tourist bureaus in an attempt to make information about the 
various parts of Canada a little more available to Canadian tourists. I realize 
there are difficulties present, but I do hope that continued consideration in regard 
to this type of promotion could be given. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have gone quite a long way in that direc- 


_ tion. We have some distance yet to go. I think it should be kept in mind that 


when I say we advertise in American publications, that does mean that the 
advertising does not get back into Canada, as you know, 

I would like to mention that we have a film entitled “Trans-Canada 
Summer” which takes the viewer on a trip from Newfoundland on the east, 
through the maritime, Quebec and Ontario, the prairies and out to British 
Columbia. It also takes a little by-trip down to Windsor and Detroit. The idea 
of this film is to give a Canadian, or anyone else, an idea of the tremendous 
variety of scenery and activity which exists across this great dominion. 

Mr. Chairman, the only objection to my offering to show this film to the 
members of the committee is because the film runs for 50-odd minutes. How- 
ever, any member who has not seen all of Canada would be very interested 
in this film. It is a very fine educational film—the photography is excellent. 
A lot of time has been taken in the preparation of this film. Too much time is 
spent in showing pictures of places that are not as attractive as the district I 
come from! But I suppose every member would feel that way! Scenes from 
almost every part of Canada have been used in compiling into this 53-minute — 
film. 

If a group. of the members wished to see this film I am certain I could 
arrange for it to be shown. I know the people who prepared this film have 
workéd very hard with it. I would like to see all the members have an op- 
portunity to see the film before it is distributed to the various tourist branches 
across Canada, and to our film libraries in the United States. If enough 
members wish to see it I think we can arrange to show the film, but I cannot | 
force a showing on you. 


Mr. Pucu: Mr. Chairman, what value of goods can an American tourist 
take back to the United States duty-free? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The Minister of National Revenue and the - 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources have prepared a booklet 


advising people who cross the border how much they can take back, and so on. 


American tourists visiting Canada for a few hours are allowed to take $200 
in goods back. If they stay in Canada for more than ten days they are allowed 
to take $500 worth of goods back into the United States duty-free. This provision ‘ 
in the customs regulations BS us a tremendous opportunity to change the 
trade balance. 

Mr. PucuH: This isa fcoeauous advantage actually. 


Mr. HamiI.tton (Qu’Appelle): It is, yes. I feel that Canadians realized very 
quickly the advantage of the $100 item they allowed us. I am sure the advantages 


of allowing those large amounts of goods to be taken back are fairly obvious. 


As we all know, the American tourists coming here buy English china, and 
woollen goods which they find very difficult to obtain in their own country. 
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I have often thought that if enterprise was the same across this country 


as it is in certain localities where they advertise these types of goods, that 


we could develop a tremendous market for Canadian and British goods to 
travellers from the United States. 

Mr. BaLpwin: Mr. Chairman, apropos of what the minister said in regard 
to the question of roads into the north, it is very interesting, and I think very 
true in that I have seen people coming off the Mackenzie highway travelling 
through Alberta in order to get home who were very dissatisfied and very 
disconsolate about the type of roads with which they had to cope. I was 
wondering if there was any competitive figures in regard to the moneys 
expended by the United States and Canada on road systems generally. I am 
thinking particularly of the comparison by per capita or OEE cs. or gross 
national product, for instance. 

Mr. NIELSEN: You are talking about the Mackenzie Highway in Alberta. 


Mr. Batpwin: No, I am talking about the Alaska Highway too. The 
Mackenzie Highway should not be dignified by that name. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We do not have figures available in that . 


regard. I am sure there are statistics compiled of that nature. The good roads 
association I am sure would have figures of that type. I am sure that by digging 
around we could probably get these figures for you. We do not have them 
available now. 

Mr. BALDWIN: I had in mind that this was a weak point in provincial 
highway systems, particularly in some of the western provinces. I was thinking 
in terms of the ultimate possibility of the federal government assuming a 
larger share of the program for highway construction. . 

Mr. Bieeg: Mr. Chairman, I feel that our own national parks do not 
receive enough publicity. There are thousands of people who do not realize 
there is a golf course at the Prince Albert national park. This is one of the 
finest golf courses in the world. Tourists are always looking for good golfing 
facilities. This park is not in my constituency although it was at one time. 
The park is not publicized enough. I agree there are many more inexpensive 
golf courses. The green fees charged at most of the national park golf courses 
are very high. I think there is a feeling among Canadians that national parks 
are reserved as playgrounds for the rich. 

If you go to Banff National Park, Jasper National Park or Prince Ripert 
National Park it costs you a week’s wages to play a round of golf. I think 
_ the green fees should be much lower than they are. Tourists all like to play 
golf, particularly those from the prairies. They will travel a thousand miles 
into the United States to play golf and they do not even know whether golf 
courses exist there or not. Of course, they receive quite a shock when they 
find out how much the green fees are, but in spite of that fact they will still 
come if they know a golf course exists. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You will realize, Mr. Bigg, that this question 
of recreation in national parks was discussed the other day. It is one of the 
problems with which we are faced. Frankly, national parks were not set up 
_ for recreational purposes, they were set aside as beautiful places for people 
to look at. However, in view of the tremendous demand for recreation this 
is a decision we must make in the next few years. We must decide whether 
we are going to promote recreation in national parks or chard them as 
originally planned. 

I do not intend to defend the rates charged in these parks for playing golf. 
However, as you know, the golf course at Banff is privately owned. There is 
a proposal before the parks department now to assist the local community 
in building a golf course for people of more moderate means. This proposal 
is being considered. 
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I must agree with you that Canadians do not know as much as they 
should about their own national parks, and the facilities that are available 
there. Here in the city of Ottawa you have a perfect example of that situation. 


_ They have created a park at Hog’s Back. I have spoken to natives of Ottawa 


who were delighted with the idea that right in the centre of Ottawa was a park. 
They have travelled far abroad in years past looking for just such a place. 
Now that they have this park in the centre of the city they are delighted. 

I know there is a tremendous demand for recreational facilities. This 


- subject does not come within the tourist vote. I do not want to cut this dis- 


cussion off completely because the two subjects are related. 


Mr. Bice: This is one of the few opportunities we have of speaking about 
this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your suggestion is welcome, Mr. Bigg. There is a relation 
between the two. 


Mr. Nietsen: Mr. Chairman, does the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources make grants toward the preservation or creation of tourist 
attractions in the sense of grants to museums or in aid of museums? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Not at the present time. We do help the 
Canadian tourist association as the provincial governments do. I do not know 
of any grant unless you can call our contribution toward local historic sites 
a grant. These sites are operated by local groups. We look after the historical 
site portion and in fact the grant to them is tied in with some local tourist 
attraction. We do not make direct grants toward local tourist attractions, 
however. : 


Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions I would like to put to 


. the director of an interpretive nature. I do not know whether he will be able 
to answer. them, and perhaps you will rule them out of order. 


Through this large body of inquiry, have you any idea how strong an 
interest, or demand there is for the north shore route along Lake Superior, 
especially as a result of this new bridge at Makinac. Can you interpret the 
response as being strong? 

Mr. FIELD: It has not been evident yet. 

Mr. FISHER: The response has not been evident? 


Mr. FreLtp: The new route is too new. It will have to be publicized before 
Americans in general will know about it. It is not enough just to have an 
opening ceremony, even though such a ceremony is largely attended by tele- 
vision, newsreel and photographic concerns. We have to do a development job 
in a publicity way. . 

Mr. FIsHER: The second question is also of an interpretive nature. The 
government of Ontario has had to introduce a number of regulations having 
to do with travel in the bush because of fire protection problems. In a sense 
these regulations are limiting and regulating tourist movement. Have you noted 
any reaction or comments from tourists to the effect that before they can go 
on certain trips they have to register? 


Mr. FIELD: No, we have had no appreciable lessening of travel and travel 
inquiries to our offices in the United States and in Ottawa as a result of this. 
This is an old problem which I have faced quite often, while I was in 
New York city as Travel Bureau manager there. For instance, the province 
of Quebec would have a bad fire situation in the bush country around Lau- 
rentide park and would place a restriction on travel. The automobile clubs, 
who are very effective in. promoting travel in Canada, would then call us to 
ask for directions. We would tell them that they could still travel the main 
highways but that travel in the bush might be restricted. However, this 
restriction would not prevent American tourists from getting reasonably close 
to these areas. 
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I have never during the 74 years I was in New York witnessed a bad 
reaction about bush fire restrictions. 

Mr. FISHER: I have a final question which I will direct to the minister, Mr. 
Chairman. . 

I am sure the minister is aware of the tremendous development on the Red 
Lake road, after it was opened up, in terms of tourist development. As the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources progresses with the 
access road program in cooperation with the provinces, new areas will be 
opened up. As we both realize, in respect of our own particular region, a new 
area will be opened up next: year. The problem I can already see developing 
is, will the department of highways of the provincial governments take over 
the maintenance of these roads and keep them up to standards that will keep 
- the tourists happy, and develop lodges and other like places along the roads? 
I wanted to ask the minister if he had given any consideration to the develop- 
ment of these areas, and whether it will be part of the policy of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources to find ways of encouraging the 
provinces to accept that responsibility? 


Mr. HamiuttTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, Mr. Chairman. In the early stages of 
the road resources program we were thinking primarily of exploration for 
minerals. We also took a look at the pulp and timber. It is in our minds at all 
times while this road is being built, that, if all other things fail, if no minerals 
are discovered and there are limited supplies of pulp and timber, the tourist 
possibilities are always there. 

Now in my own thinking—and that is as far as it has got—the tourist 
industry will not suffer because these roads are not maintained at tourist 


levels. I think the answer to the problem is something as follows: As long .— 


as the American knows that he can get to Red lake on a good road, he does 
not object to the last 60 or 80 miles being a little rough or of pioner standard. 
His reason for wanting good roads is that he has only a three-week holiday. 
That is usually the case. As long as he can get up there fast and back to 
work fast, that is his main requirement. But when he is touring on the long 
swing tours he has to have good roads. These roads are not part of a scenic 


tour at all. These are the extensions into the reserve areas which will be 


very useful in the tourist business because more and more tourists both in 
Canada and the United States are carrying their tent equipment and their 
boats with them. 

The motels and commercial camps, as you know, in Ontario—particularly 
in the Red lake area—the more remote they are, the more they charge not 
only because it costs more to run them but because the people who go into 
that area are willing to pay more for this remoteness than they would on a 
populated route. So, that is a supplementary reason for good roads for 
tourists travelling across the country. 

I have not discussed with any province the question of keeping the roads 
to that level which would attract more tourist travel. We have discussed 
-’on the other hand that the main purpose of these roads. In the first in- 
stance it is to pick a route through the area to the resources. Even though the 
present grades and curves are not up to the standard of modern tourist travel, 
it requires a money to widen them, lower the grades and bring them up to a 
level which may enable them to become part of the highway system. We 
hope that in the areas which are in the Canadian shield that 80 per cent of 
the basic road we put in under the Roads to-Resources program can be 
eventually turned into a road for the general public. That 80 per cent is a 
figure that we have discussed with the provinces while their engineers and 
our engineers are picking out the route of that road and arranging the standards 
between us. 
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Pe: oe think that answers your mucunen® in this respect that it shows our 
pone but we have not at this stage thought of ae that route into a 
_ tourist route from the beginning. 


vir: FISHER: I just wondered if in the figures that D.B.S. collects on what 


- the Americans spend here, whether there is included in that figures, for 
- example, the American who comes in and takes a bit of property and develops 
_ his own camp. Is that shown as part of the American expenditure in. Canada? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I am not too sure about this but I believe 


that when the American goes back he is asked to indicate the amount he has 


spent—the same as Canadians do coming back into our country. It is from 
that that we get the figures. As you know in Ontario they have a summer resort 
program whereby an American may come in and homestead an area, build 


-a cabin on it or build a camp, and that brings many of them back each year. 


I think that when they build those camps and return to the U.S. the estimated 


amount of money which they have spent is requested on a form. I have never 


actually seen it done but I think that is the case. 


Mr. McLENNAN: Following along the same lines, does the federal govern- 
ment cooperate with the provincial governments for the opening up of access 
roads to those camping sites and picnic sites. In British Columbia the forest 
branch there is doing a wonderful job, except that they are not doing enough 
of it. I believe that with more camp sites and picnic sites opened up it would 
be a terrific help to the tourist business to keep bringing in many thousands 
of Americans and keep a terrific number of Canadians at home, for the simple 
reason that there are thousands of Canadians going out to camping sites in 
the United States and the big parks down there for the simple reason that they 


cannot afford to pay the price for auto courts. They have to go to spots where 


they can camp and if there were more camping sites opened up I think it 


- would be a terrific help to the tourist business and keep a lot of ke en 


at home. 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): In answer I am in 100 per cent agreement. 
At the last Dominion-Provincial Tourist Conference last fall it was discussed 
and I advocated it very srtongly. Last winter, as you know, we set up an 
emergency camp ground picnic program ‘for a five-month period and the 
province of British Columbia came next to Ontario—they were in the first 
two anyway. The amount of money they took to put into these camp ground 
and picnic site projects was very very high. I believe the provincial minister told 
me when he was down here that nothing that had been done in recent years 
in British Columbia has proved so popular as those camp grounds and picnic 
sites. He gave me the story of one camp ground they put up to hold 200 camps 
and cars and they were wondering whether or not they had made it too big. 
The day it was opened there were 200 cars in the camp and 200 cars on the road. 
The people on the road slept in their cars overnight. so that in case anyone 
moved out the next morning they could move in. There are tremendous 
demands by Canadians for camp grounds and picnic sites along our highways 


and off the highways where they can get a little privacy and quiet. 


Mr. Payne: I would like to deal with the Canadian tourist bureau offices— 
as in the folder—in Chicago and New York. Have these offices been operating 
successfully? Has this already been asked? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. Payne: I was wondering if the operation of these offices had been 
successful and if any thought has been given to the opening up of similar types 


of offices in the Pacific northwest area of the United States such as Seattle 


and Spokane and also in the area of Minneapolis. 
60033-8—2 
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Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I have already made an announcement : 
regarding that publicly; that following the opening of the Chicago office our 


next objective is one on the west coast. The place for it has not been finally 
decided but it is almost settled that it will be San Francisco, 


a 


Mr. PAYNE: Why so far south? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’appelle): We have taken the advice of men, like Mr. 
Dolan, who is down there and others in External Affairs. We also feel that we 
can build a tremendous interest down there for the people to come up to the 
beautiful cool province of British Columbia during that hot California summer. 
I suppose those are some of the reasons for our deciding on San Francisco. 


Mr. Payne: I have one other supplementary question. I do not know > 


about any other western province but I believe Alberta sustains a travel 
information unit around Great Falls. Is that done in conjunction with your 
department? Is there any liaison or cooperation with the dominion government 
travel bureau in that respect? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I shall ask Mr. Field to answer your question.. 


Mr. FIELD: When we speak about offices in the United States we refer 
only to those offices which are operated or manned by thé staff of the Canadian 
travel bureau, that is, in Chicago and New- York. 

But in addition, the Department of External Affairs through its consulates 
in the United States cooperates with the Bureau. In every one of our consulates; 
and at the Embassy in Washington there is a desk where travel inte is 
given out. 

: The province of British Columbia has an operator in San Francisco who 

moves between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and he works with the travel 
people in the consulates and they pass information back and forth. He goes 
to see many of the major travel agents who call at the travel bureau for 
information. 


Mr. PAYNE: So there is close liaison? 
Mr. FIELD: «Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is anything being done with our embassies and high 
commissioners in other countries to stimulate the tourist industry? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, and this has gone on for many years. The Department of 
Trade and Commerce has always had a very active interest in promoting travel. 
Every trade mission and every external affairs post abroad receives supplies of 
literature for distribution in the areas that it covers. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I notice that the item for advertising in American news- 
papers and magazines has been increased over last year. In spite of the fact 
that I have browsed through a good number of American magazines and that 
I have noticed a good number of travel advertisements, nevertheless, I have 
yet to see one concerning the Yukon. 

Undoubtedly it is the intention of this department now to give serious 
consideration to the inclusion of the Yukon as one of the travel spots of 
Canada in its advertising program. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we can definitely consider something 
like that. } 

I would like to point out to the committee that the amount has increased 
in dollars. Quite frankly, I wish the amount that we are spending on advertis- 
ing were much greater, because I see positive results from that advertising. 
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i ‘While the cost has increased I must Ee it has not bought more adver- 
tising. It is just an. increase in cost in payment for the same amount of 
advertising. This is particularly true of magazines. 

-. There is a 12 to 13 per cent increase in magazine advertising costs in 
‘i there, and a 2 to 3 per cent increase in newspaper costs, but this increase in 
- the amount spent for advertising does not mean increased space for advertising. 


Mr. NIELSEN: One further question. I have mentioned in the house the 
excellence of the Alaska highway and its superiority to any other gravel road 
of the same kind anywhere on the North American continent, and I want to 
emphasize that again. 
a But it appears that a good number of industrial advertisers and manu- 
facturers of tires use the example of the Alaska highway as a proving ground 
- for the excellence of their product. I wonder if the travel bureau would not 
- watch for that sort of thing and perhaps register a protest, on occasions when 
- such advertising appears. 


I might add that the Board of Trade in Whitehorse, and other agencies 
interested in advertising the Yukon have pursued this course. 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): You suggest that they use some particularly 
bad road in some particular city as an example? 


Mr: NIELSEN: Yes, or some other province of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have the record of revenue from the 
tourist industry in Canada in the last ten to fifteen years and the amount spent 
on advertising, following the question which was asked—and the proportion 
spent for advertising in newspapers and other media? 


‘Mr. Bice: I think you should also warn them that the access roads to 
the Alaska highway are a disgrace. People who come to the Yukon through our » 
country, come back with wrecked automobiles. That is the best you can call it. 


Mr. FisHER: What relationship is there between the travel bureau and the 
Canadian Restaurant Association? Is there any effort made on your part to 
encourage the development of better eating facilities in Canada, a wider range 
of menus, and that sort of thing? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Before answering your question, might we 
- clear up the point raised by the chairman. 


Would it not be simpler if we just put this table on the record. Then when 
you have your minutes, you will see the growth in the number of people 
coming in. The figure has jumped from $149 million in 1938 to $362 million 
in 1957, in a period of 20 years. And the number of visits has increased from 
17 million to 28 million. 


I think if a person studied these figures he would realize that last year 
there were almost two Americans in Canada for every Canadian who lived 
here, and he would get an idea of the tremendous value of having people 
moving back and forth across the border, both from an educational as well as 
a tourist point of view. 


I think we should put this information on the record and thereby save 
reading all these figures. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have this information before the next meeting 
concerning the travel bureau. 
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Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have one question in connection with the table. 
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TOURIST EXPENDITURES 


(Millions of Dollars) : 
Expenditures of Foreign Visitors Canadian Expenditures in U.S.A. and 
in Canada ‘other Countries 
Number 
United of U.S. 
States Overseas All Expendi- Expendi- Total Excess of Travellers Travel 
Year Expend. esa Countries es in turesin Expendi- Foreign into Canada Vehicle 
in he U.S. — other tures expendi- (Border Permits 
Canada Gacads Countries tures Crossings) 

Hy 26 elie LA NOVY VES Eger RS Oe eae Cee cen oe ERT ED LE OEUL St Md aL AME aa ee PRM AR er ak ded edn So 
1988 134 15 149 66 20 86 63 17,084,525 1,265,086 
1944 117 3 120 57 oS 60 60 12,551,072 451, 626 
1946 216 6 222 130 6 156 86 20,855,715 1,492,106 
1947 241 10 od 152 15 167 84 22,669,840 1,663,853 
1948 267 13 280 13 21 134 146 25,127,451 1,823,988 
1949 . 270 18 288 164 27 191 95 24,261,223 1,989,954 
1950 260 15 275 193 33 226 49 23,516,711 2,060,148 
1951 258 16 274 246 34 280 —9 24,879,527 2,219,601. 
1952 258 18 276 294 42 336 — 60 26,276,834 2,278,165 
1953 282 20 302 307 58 365 —63 28,024,746 2,506,114 
1954 280 22 302 303 69 382 —90 26,422,565 2,450,844 
1955 303 20 328 363 86 449 —121 28,283,400 2,524,993 
1956 309 28 337 391 107 498 —161 27,666,500 2,484,444 
1957 328 34 362 403 120 523 —161 28,670,788 2,555,074 
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How 


do Canadians spend that $160 million that they spend outside the country? 
Is there a certain percentage which go to Switzerland to ski, and which go 


south for the sun? 


Is there a figure like that available? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the figure is much higher than that, because we 


have a deficit. 


Would you be able to put that on? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As to that deficit figure of $160 million, 
-Canadians actually spent $523 million abroad, while visitors to Canada spent 


$362 million. 


There are extensive figures from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in a 
volume entitled Travel Between Canada and Other Countries—the latest 
-volume is for 1956, and it gives a breakdown. 

On page 37 thereof you will find a section on Canadian Travel Overseas, 
and the statement is broken down into points of entry. The items are broken 


down into what they spent on business, 


Perhaps if I give you the percentages that would be enough. 


education, health and recreation. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I would like to have just the tourist part of it. That is 
what I am interested in. My point is this: the amount of money they spent 
going to Switzerland to ski, for instance, when they could do it at home, and 
that sort of thing, and in connection with the strictly tourist business. 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’ Appelle ): It is not shown in this table. What I 


proposed to do was to give you an idea of what they go over there for. The 
tables read as follows: 
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| Statement 1. Number and ieheugne of United States Malvollons in Canada, 1953-1956 


wy 


if ; a Number of Persons _ Expenditures 
Type of Transportation 1953 «1954. «1955. «1956 =Ssi«d95B3e=:«*d9HA=Ss«s195H~S«1 9562 
| : (Thousands) bi - ($ Millions) ; 
Automobile: . A es 
- . Non-permit or local traffic....... 9,557. 9,720 10,923 11,939 21.9 22.8 28.5 35.4 
(Cuscoms permits, swe ees T IO OTL L OLa mh hoe k 1385.0" T2723" 18609 2 1S 7.2% 
_ Repeat trips of permit holders... 22020) 1.7952 2594-3, 210 — — — —. 
Wana Guero .. 19,393 18,643 20,832 22,390 156.9 150.3 165.4 - 172.6 
~ Non-Automobile: : a 
1S SEL ATES Pao A anh Veet ae ae Dae Rr 1,026 941 940 882 43.9 46.2 41.6 43.7 
POG rie ato ea aie Sire kre Wein y alclae 326 347 370 399 14.2 16.8 13.0 13k 
PP Prone DUS: ssc ied seen ee 302 335 340 339 23.0 23.2 D238. 1220 
Plane mee pe ei ene rambaa eacare ore apart 214 239 288 3815 24.9 26.0 3h 8. 36.6 
COPPER trey Best a eA oe Het hnara ae 6,714 5,908 - 5,513 © 3,342 19.3 20:f 23.4 18.7 
oTAL cs ect r ess ae) ye 8.682) FTO fo Ol BS 277 125.37 1382-9. 13705 186.8 
GRAND LOPAL, Be et 28, 025 26,413 28,283 27,667 282.2 =. 283.2 302.9 : 309-3 


“Srarement 4. Percentage Distribution of Vehicles by Province of Exit for Non-Resident 
Automobiles Travelling i in Canada on Customs Permits!, Three Days or Over, 1956 


‘y Province of Exit 
Mari- Saskat- -. 
Province of Entry times Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta B.C. Yukon 

| % oe te % % % Gees 
Maritimes... 00.2.0 91.53 5.06 3.39 0.02 oe 
BP SOUCDOC. oo 5s ony nie, s 3.39 82.25 14.34 0.02 
me Ontario: 2.5.2. 3s 0.87 Leon 90.75 - *° 0.66 oT har 
Be Mamitobacy,. os foi 6 se: 0.06 16.48 73.50 3.56 EAL e B28 
 Saskatchewan......... 2.66: 8.60. 74.90 7.36 6.48 
Be CAMO RT ba iat ts pas. 2520 3.39 2.86 43.06 oD. bE 12 he 
British Columbia....... 0.25 0.37 0.30 6.40 89.62 3.06 
Me RST cites ee MR Ot : 0.78 1.89 2.14 39.96 50.43. 4.80 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 7. Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits!, Percentage of Volume, 
Classified According to Length of Stay in Canada by Province of Entry, 1956 : 


: es Length of stay in Canada 
‘ Province of entry TO 
Iday 2 days ad ate 
% % % 
Peres ee tss il th Ma in et eats UMaine dre satdinlade anneal eye heatayy 5 ecitere apes 35.80 13.64 50.56 
RUSSEL AT slut ie oo Sree ist hictahee oh REET te AUER er NAO ek beh leviathan igh he is ea OTe es 31.60 20.98 47.42 
OS TC) RAE SS are RR lagen 285 Nt Ai a AL CPR JE) EE Pe a NE eR CCE 39.50 21.68 38.82 
LI oe E a Hol gfe ual, may ROCA ah a0 aM ADAIR Sale NINE, Ne MR an og RS euRaar CoRR 7 Gr 28.53 18.44 53.03 
MAB KACCHOwans ny tru iceG creee geo te area Oar ERR Es PAO S RL alin Barre 20.71 15.64 63.65 
PNG Osco: DMs ot ave aR ML Cohe EE sen Pen teen teine Dyatcte NAM UMN, CANUTE RUNS Sey a 19.57 Tick 67.12 
= British Columbia and Yukon*Territory-.:<. 2s ete pia outa .. 24,58 23.33 52.09 
| Pepe tien Wagutewe i eee Pn Yas, On Deas oy Re ae ny 3h.84-) 20:04 a kao 
1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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STATEMENT 9. Distribution of United States ‘Travel Expenditures in Canada by Prnvinie of Entry, 
1952-1956 Fi 


Percentage of total 


Province of entry : 
1952 1953 1954 1955 | 19562 


Pte TOV INCOSE. Lochs Wek Cia waethG chAa Sg hlclee oes 7.8 8.1 7.9 cure 7.9 
CIAO eR Roe VE Gi Rue Soe a se igs re, Dee tera 18.3 18.6 18.1 17.4 18.3 
MUNIN Bee aie atk ik ed coe CO NEI aaah RE TEA 50.6 OLS 50.5 53.6 Ty 
VEST O60 42 VRIES CNOA le Rs Se a ae Bhim Siedeetne thea Neuen eee 2.6 Di 2.6 ay on0) 
DA SKEUCHO WAR i Usicc bs sten coke eee Oe RE Eu saaeucaetn Es 1.8 1.9 1-6 6 
VEOH UM alia he eee TUE RO RAS At LA al Road ee 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.8 
PSPC Sl OGG TN Did cE en eG tg eas ec as 1o25 14.6 16.2 14.1 14.9 

PUN fae CRN ONS SORE GG a ear eile AD ORIEN ae te) CR OAR 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. ~ 
2 Subject to revision. 


STATEMENT 23. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 1956. 


Visiting : 
Destination Reported Business Education Health Recreation friends or Other 
relatives : 
Wnited Mingdom-onty oo ol Sk ee 7.9 ee D5 19.8 66.9 0.6 
U.K. and other Pihapoan Countries........ VTS 8.3 1.6 44.4 27.6 0.4 
Other European Countries only............ 14.5 5.8 3.5 21.8 . §4,2 0.2 
Other Commonwealth Countries........... 4.5 3.1 9.0 COM 9.1 0.6 
a Otner Coantries. 01.6. io koa eee ak. 8.8 5.9 Ht) 66.9 12.4 1.0. 
FER ID OROPATEM I terse ally cas Sa) 11.4 5.3 3.6 42.3 36.8 0.6 


Statement 23 shows that the biggest reason for going abroad is to go 
_ skiing in Switzerland and particularly to look at the scenery of Europe. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: In respect to the amount which is spent for advertising, 
does that apply to our own tourist operators to encourage them to develop 
characteristic Canadian features, for instance, food facilities and restaurant 
facilities? Is any thought given to the encouragement of Canadian restaurant 
owners in the hope that they might try to develop a cuisine that is particularly 
Canadian rather than a pale imitation of the American style; the same would 
apply in respect of accommodation, amusement and so on. I believe that 
a great majority of the tourists who come here want to find something 
different, and that a lot of them are dissatisfied because they find here about 
the same thing that they find at home, only it is a pale edition. We do have 
good Canadian food and we are also able to develop typical Canadian accom- 
modation and so on; but as far as I can see not much thought has been 
given to it. I wonder if any money has been spent in the encouragement of 
Canadian tourist operators to do that? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : The answer as far as the federal govern- 
ment is concerned, is that we have no specific activities along that line. : 
I do think I, and many of my officials, are guilty of suggesting the same 
thing on many occasions to large groups of interested people. But I should 
point out that the provinces are doing a fairly good job on that particular 
aspect of the problem of attracting tourists to this country. I have heard 
speeches by various provincial ministers at conferences of restaurant operators 
in Ontario and in my own province of Saskatchewan. Also I have read about 
them in Quebec. , 

The governments of the provinces are doing several things to encourage 
restaurant operators to meet this need. They have the device of labelling 
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| Be AB, C, and D's, and secondly they are putting out booklets on native 
dishes. The pressure now, from a propaganda point of view, is to get away 
‘rom trying to duplicate ane. which are in the United States and instead 
to put in things that are typically Canadian. 
: I played my part in that recently when I attended a Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce meeting at Detroit and Windsor when I laid it on the line quite 
flatly that Canadians did not need to make any great moves to prove they are 
Canadians but merely had to act like they are and that would be sufficient 
to attract people and bring them here. 
I think you will find that the provinces are doing a pretty good job on 
' that. I do not know how many provinces have put out cookbooks and things 
. like that, but I know pressure is on the restaurant owners at all times in 
an attempt to encourage them to try to keep their food Canadian. I know 
| it takes a little time for restaurant operators to develop the same standard 
that you would find in Switzerland or southern France because those coun- 
tries have made a tremendous business just out of providing good food. 
However, I do know that more and more our hotels and dining places 
are bringing in the idéas which they have seen in European centres. 
| This is a strange story, Mr. Chairman, but I saw a chap from Ireland 
' presiding over one establishment on the Alaska highway and bringing all | 
- that culture to bear in an area which most people would consider a pioneering 
area. You will never find a more sophisticated nor a better run establishment 
than this. I am learning not to mention the names of any cities or towns. I 
think that you would want to know that that sort of thing is going forward 
gradually. It will take some time to develop the standard which exists in 
Switzerland and in other places. 


7 The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the officials will have the information for us on 
the amount spent by the tourists. 


Mr. FIELD: We can only give you the figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which is the amount spent in each province by visitors from other 
countries. That is provided in the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be in the record for the next meeting. 


Mr. GunpLocK: I came back from Alberta last week and met a lady from 
- South Carolina who had travelled extensively in Europe and was just on her 
way home from the Canadian Rockies. Of course I asked her for her 
impressions. The reason I am bringing this up is that it coincides with what 
the minister has been speaking about on several occasions. I was attempting 
to get her to say that our Rockies are more beautiful than the mountains oy 
Switzerland; but it finally boiled down to the words “They are not lived in.’ 
In Switzerland there are villages up and down the mountains, but our 
Canadian Rockies are not lived in. That seems to have impressed her more 
than anything. The thing which bothered her the most was the fact that her 
money was not*as good as ours. She had neglected to secure Canadian 
currency before she left home. 


Mr. PAYNE: One point which causes some concern has to A with the 
advertising. A great deal of the advertising sent out by the provinces, the 
railways and the air lines is excellent, but there is such a multiplicity of it 
that I wonder if an effort to coordinate these productions might be more 
effective and probably bring about a saving. It may be, in some cases, only a 
question of a little give and take at the provincial level. 

People outside this nation predominantly are interested in Canada. Is it 
not possible to coordinate the printing of both magazine advertising and the 
mapping services? The mapping services are excellent but there is a tre- 
-mendous multiplicity of them. 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In answer to that, every year we have a 
Dominion-Provincial Tourist Conference at which the air lines, the railways 
and the tourist operators are represented. What we do to help coordination is 
to put our program before them. Provinces make known what their plans are | 
and the railways I believe, the air lines and the other groups-of private 
operators build their program around what they know we are doing. It would 
be a tremendous problem to try to put every bit of advertising in a tight 
program for all levels. We think we are doing a most effective thing by 
letting them know what we are doing, and it will put the responsibility on 
them if not duplicating our efforts; likewise the province would do the 
same thing. an | 3 
; I have heard discussions in which railways companies have indicated the 
type of program that they were preparing. We have jointly discussed how 
we could solve the problems. We have been looking at the problems as one; 
that is the governments and private people in the tourist industry do have 
a very high.level of planning and coordination at these dominion-provincial 
tourist conferences which are held every year. The conference this year is 
_ being held during the last week of November in the city of Ottawa. 

I think anyone who reads the news stories arising out of this conference, 
or who talks to the people who attend the conference will find that it is a 
very. practical method of dealing with these problems. 


_ Mr, Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two questions 
of Mr. Field. 

I understand that the travel bureau is working in cooperation with the 
provinces and with the municipalities and different organizations. If you had 
a request, Mr, Field, from a person in the United States, for instance, who ; 
wished to go to the Gatineau~valley, are you in a position to communicate 
‘with the Chamber of Commerce or an organization in that district so you — 
could get the information quickly, in order to enable you to tell these people 
asking for the information, that they could go to certain places and expect 
to find certain accommodations either for fishing, or for hunting in the fall? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, we are. This is one of the most highly organized facets 
of the travel bureau operation. 

About 300,000 of our inquiries are actually in written form, by letter 
or by postal card. We service these inquiries. This year we were actually 
able to maintain a 48-hour schedule throughout the year with a 24-hour 
schedule most of the time. In other words, from the time an inquiry came in, 
24 hours later the envelope containing all the literature was on the way 
through the mail. ; 

As soon as we service an inquiry—we have all the pamphlets on every 
part of the country including the Gatineau—we put out a referral list that 
goes to the Chambers of Commerce, the provincial governments and so on 
listing all the inquiries, and a brief summary is given of what that inquirer 
wanted so that on the municipal and provincial level they could follow 
up the inquiry that we received. 

This referral list actually is a capsulation of everything which the bureau 
does. This is the end result. 

We made a survey this year to see if this referral system wads working 
and if any of the transportation companies of the provinces or municipalities 
had any suggestions to offer. As a result we received a continous stream 
of letters praising this particular side of the bureau’s activity. 


Mr. Dumas: I have another question, Mr. Field. In the 1956 report it is 
mentioned that 27,666,000 people came to Canada. This is the figure covering | 
entries to Canada. Do you have those entries divided by provinces or by © 
districts like the maritime, the province of Quebec, the province of Ontario 
and so on? 
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Mr. Piet: ‘Yes. | 

Mr. Dumas: Could we have those figures for 1957? 

Mr. Frew: The 1947 report is not ready yet. The Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics will have this report ready in August. 

__ Mr. Dumas: Could we have the figures for 1956? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like those figures in respect of several years 

back, Mr. Dumas? 

Mr. DUMAS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before eleven o’clock—I wonder if the committee would 

is consider requesting that information be made available in respect of the last 

10 or 15 years. Could we have that information? 

| Mr. FIELD: Yes. 

|... Mr. Dumas: This information would be very interesting. 

q The CHAIRMAN: Members of the committee might also like to consider the 

_ idea of calling further witnesses to give information to this committee. 
Members might also consider the possibility or desirability of joining with 

the committee of the other house which is set up each year in respect of 

_ the tourist industry. 


ea 


4 Mr. Field, have you a breakdown of the amount of money spent by Can- 
_ adians in foreign countries by provinces? 


Mr. FIELD: No, that is not available. 


Mr. Bieg: Mr. Chairman, will we have an opportunity of seeing that film? 

Perhaps some of the other members would like to see it as well as the members 
‘ of this committee. It might be worthwhile acquiring that film from the Na- 
_. tional Film Board. 
8 Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That suggestion brings up a_ technical 
| problem. There is a screening room at the National Film Board offices which. 
will hold about 30 people. This room has the advantage of being air conditioned. 
It is very pleasant to go there at eight o’clock in the morning and look at these 
films. The only other places that we could possibly show the film would be in 
the committee room at the northeast corner of this building on the ground 
floor. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is room 118. 


Mr. HamiLTon (Qu’Appelle): What I would like to do in showing a film 
like that is to invite all the members—not that they would all come—to give 
them an opportunity of seeing this film. I think it would be much better to do 
it that way than to show the film at a dinner. Perhaps the film could be shown 
and all members of both houses could be invited. I imagine the members of 
this committee would attend pretty well in force. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps some of the senior members of this committee 
will recall that we have had very good attendances in the Railway Committee 
Room at some very fine showings ae films. I think we have had as many as 
300 or 400 people there. : | 

The steering committee will consider this matter. We will examine the 
idea and arrange for a showing. BO 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, this film has just been com- © 
pleted and will be a film that Princess Margaret will see in the next few days. 
It is being flown to England. She-will see that film as a preview of some of 
the sites she will be seeing here in Canada. You will have the knowledge, 
when you do see the film that Princess Margaret has already seen it. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a suggestion. There has 
been a lot of questions with regard to statistics. I have had that book on travel 
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between here and other countries. It is full of tables of the type which mem- — 
bers have been asking for. I do not know whether there are copies of this 
pamphlet available, but it is a very good source of information. It might be 
a good idea to have copies made available to members of the committee. . 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should make that pamphlet available to mem-— 

bers of this committee. 
: Mr. MartTeu: Just one further question, Mr. Chairman. Could the minister 
tell us if there are any grants allowed to organizations to publish tourist guides 
other than the $5,000 given to the Canadian Tourist Association, with the 
thought of encouraging the publication of more favourable information in 
- regard to the different areas on a municipality or Chamber of Commerce level? 
I am thinking in terms of publications for tourists in addition to the publicity 
given in magazines. : 

Mr. HamiItton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, for a fairly obvious reason 
- we do not give grants to local groups like that. There are simply dozens of 
‘such groups, and once we started this we would be deluged. I do believe that 
some of the provinces have given assistance to certain regional activities but 
I cannot give you the exact information on that. : 

Mr. FisHer: Will Mr. Field be back before us again? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FisHER: I wonder if he can give us information at a later meeting of 
the sample technique and follow-up that the travel bureau uses and how 
satisfied the visitors have been with these aspects of the division. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, » gentlemen? 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I would like to put this. on 
the record: would it be at all possible to have the advertising budget for 
each individual park? 

Mr. HamMiInton (Qu’Appelle): We have no advertising budget for each 
individual park. The advertising of the department is for Canada as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, the next meeting on these estimates will © 
probably not be before Friday next. Then, I think you will receive a great 
deal of valuable information. Members are free at any time to offer suggestions 
with regard to the calling of witnesses. We shall be glad to have your opinions. | 

The next meeting of the committee is on Monday morning next July 7th 
when we shall have the three experts on forestry before us to give evidence. 
We shall, no doubt, have a full attendance, as usual. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 7, 1958 
(12) 


“The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.30 


o'clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Baskin, Cadieu, Doucett, Fisher, | 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Gundlock, Kindt, MacRae, Martel, 
Martineau, McLennan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton N orth and - ee 
Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh and Woolliams.— (21) 


In attendance: Mr. G. W. I. Creighton, D.Sc., President, Canadian Institute — 


| of Forestry, of Halifax, N.S.; and Major- General Howard Kennedy, C.B.E., 


M.C., M.E.I.C., Consulting Worcs Engineer, of Ottawa and from the Deparinon | 


Of Northern Affairs and. National Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, 


—t 


ae 


= 


Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; E. A. Coté, Assistant ~ 
Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief Administrative Officer; “and R.. A. 
Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister: and of the Forestry Branch: Messrs. 
J.D. B. Harrison, Director; J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Products Laboratories 
Division; H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division; A. Bickerstaff, 
“Assistant Chief, Forest Research Division; and S. MacCallum, Aecountant. 


' The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Committee eave eted to Items 290 to 301 inclusive of the Main : 
Estimates, concerning the Forestry Branch. 


The Chairman welcomed. Major-General Howard Kennedy, C.B.E., M.C., 
M.E.I.C., Consulting Forest Engineer of Ottawa, Ontario, and Mr. G. W. I. 
Creighton, D.Sce., President, Canadian Institute of Forestry, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, both of SHOH had been summoned to appear before the Committee. 
He stated that Mr. J. W. B. Sisam, D.Sc., Dean, Faculty of Forestry, University. 
of Toronto, had been delayed in his flight from Toronto, he also having been 
summoned to appear before the Committee this day. The Chairman hoped 


~. that Dean Sisman would be available to the Committee on tomorrow, Tuesday. 


Mr. Creighton ae Major-General Kennedy were severally called and 
examined. 


At 12.30 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. on 


- Tuesday, July 8, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, July 7, 1958. 
10:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Por demen: we have a quorum. 

Before we call witnesses this morning I was wondering if the committee 
would like to have on record, for study, some suggestions which I had made 
respecting the tourist industry. I wonder if you would let me know if you 
are all agreeable to the suggestions.—I am glad to see the minister is here. 

Our study of the tourist industry is like a “dragging anchor.” At our next 


- meeting I hope there wil be some very piercing questions. 


With your permission, I would like to have put on the record the names 
of the ministers whose jurisdiction the Travel Bureau came under, since it was 


‘established in 1934, and the amounts paid for each publication, newspaper and 


magazine during the last five years. I would also like to have placed on the 
record the number of films concerning Canada’s tourist attractions which have 
been shown in the United States during the past five years, and how many talks 
have been given by employees of the Travel Bureau in the United States in an 


attempt to boost our tourist industry. 


If possible, I would like to have on the record the amount of tourist 
revenue now enjoyed by Mexico and two or three of the states; Florida and 
California. 

Also I Secuild like to ask if there has been a study made of the Sivitzerland 
billion dollar tourist industry. Perhaps we could have that information for 
our next meeting. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry to inform you that Protector Sisam will not be see 
us this morning due to a T.C.A. flight cancellation. 

We do have the honour of having with us Dr. G. W. L. Creighton, President 
of the Canadian Institute of Forestry, of whom I think most of you have heard. 
I know that in Ontario particularly and, I think, perhaps in all of Canada, Major 
General Howard Kennedy is known. These gentlemen are here this morning. 
However, in view of the fact that one witness has come from the east coast, I 


am going to suggest that before we ask them to make any statements we might 


a 


consider meeting this afternoon unless, of course, we finish this morning. 
Which of these gentlemen would you like to have called first, or have any 
of the members any statements or observations to make? 
. Mr. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources): I must attend a cabinet meeting this morning, Mr. Chairman. I just 
wanted to say how pleased I am to be here to welcome our two witnesses this 
morning. I know several of the members around the table will want to get 
their viewpoints in respect of some of these matters. I have asked my officials 
of the department to take very careful note of what is said and to keep the 
suggestions in mind. 
L was not aware until a short time ago of the cabinet meeting this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have been at every meeting thus far, so we will 


excuse you this once! 


Mr. HamintTon (Qu’Appelle): Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any observations any member would like to 
make? - | 
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Mr. Bihan: Mr. Ghoinae: [ am fnsrestals in fie subject of. reforesta~ 
tion. In the testimony which we are privileged to hear. this morning Tam 
wondering if one of the witnesses could include an explanation of matters a 


having to do with reforestation in European countries; how it is carried out. 
Could we be given an idea or two in that regard? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a very good question. DES there any other phsers 
Vations? =i 3 af 


Mr. Fisuer: Mr. Chairman, I want to have Mr. Creighton speak—I know he 
will be familiar with the report that was presented to the Gordon Commission 
by the Canadian Institute of Forestry, which he represenis—on the recom- 


mendations, which are included in this report, that a special committee should | 
be set up under the framework, or with some sort of link-up with the federal 


government, to act as a forestry advisory committee, and to carry out certain 
recommendations made in this brief. I think this was the core, in many ways, 
of the Canadian Institute of Forestry’s brief, and I wonder if it would be 
possible to have as much elaboration as we can get from the president of the 
C.I.F. in this regard? : 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, would you like to have Mr. Creighton make a 
_ statement? 


Mr. FISHER: Yes, if possible, especially having to do with these recom- 
mendations. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Creighton, this is an informal type of meeting. It is 
not restricted in the way some committee meetings are, and the members of 
this committee are quite at liberty to ask you questions in regard to anything 


except on government policy. We do want to get as much information as we 


can, especially from people like yourself. Would you like to make a statement? 


FORESTRY BRANCH 


Main Estimates ; 
diem «290s ‘Branch "Administration os cssice osc oes eas De ee - $ 139,678 


Forest Research Division— 


Item 291. Operation and Maintenance ............... DiS ite ee Se Ee $1,328,886 
Item 292. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
UMM ALA RELIVE) tat os 7 one SAGE eka Wee wee Sates a oR ae eo LR Co giete Pathe Seen. wears $ 164,283 
Foresiry Operations Division— : 
- Item 293. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... $ 302,780 
Item 294. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Re Peet iasa mats tela Wate Ne hn s'd, ed ogee aeons Mite ie eek Pe ae Sears Rea, Oe EAS ..., $ 19,230 


Item 295. To provide for contributions to the Provinces for assistance in 
forest inventory, reforestation and forest fire protection in accordance with 
agreements that have been or may be entered into by Canada and the Provinces $1,650,000 


‘Item 296. To provide for contributions to the Provinces pursuant to agree- 
ments entered into or to be entered into, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, by Canada with the Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the 
amounts confirmed by the Provinces as having been spent by them in establish- 
ing forest access roads and trails for the attainment of adequate fire protection as 
well as other aspects of forest management ............. cece cece eect eee teet $1,000,000 


Item 297. To provide for a coniribution to the Province of New Brunswick 
for assistance in a program designed to combat the spruce budwrom infestation, 
in accordance with an agreement entered into by Conada and the Province.... $ 609,000 


Forest Products Laboratories Division— 


tiemy208 « Operation: and, Maintenance. if 3o- ss tess ce theo oe en eee $ 750,299 
Item 299. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land_ and 

bo When ea = 31 Gai MMI ue 9 cee rsp ans RE Sey reer Rech edt a RRM ofl ad aioe Sid Bayne CIEE Tu CW Ge EN $ 259,260 
Item 300. Grant to Canadian Forestry Association .................0000- $ 20,000 
Item 301. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board—Remuneration and 

Expenses of the Federal member of the Board ............ccccecccrecececece $ 5,979. 


$6,239,991 | 
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Mr. G. W. xP Fe eked D: Be (President, Catania Institute of Forestry): 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen I’ want to say that I was highly honoured to 


be invited to attend this meeting today. I also want to say, that I had 
no idea what questions I might be asked. I came here, perhaps cold. 


_ If I could just make a few general remarks, then I could perhaps try 
to answer some of the questions that might be asked. 
I want to say, first of all, that as a young man, just one week out of 


_- college, I came to the city of Ottawa to work for a pulp and paper company 


which at that time, had an office just across the street, in the Victoria. building. 


I was always thrilled at that time to look out the window and see these 
parliament buildings—I am still thrilled to come and see them. I certainly 


felt a little proud when walking through the grounds today HORS at the 


beautiful Peace’ Tower and the buildings. 


The forest industries, the federal government and the provincial govern- 

_ Ment departments all feel that our forests and our forest industries form 
one of the important blood-streams in the life of commerce of Canada. We 
think the forests and the forest industries have been rather taken for granted. 
We feel the forest and forest industries, to a large extent, pay the bills of - 
this country, and it is one of the groups of industries that stands on its 
own feet without any “pump-priming” from the governments.—Perhaps that 


is as it should be. We are rather proud that it does, though it long has 


been a contention of the forest industries that, since the federal government 
takes so much from the forests the federal government should assume a little 
more responsibility in giving some more aid to the forest industries. 

We all felt, when the Canada Forestry Act was passed, that the federal 
government had recognized and accepted that responsibility. The assistance 
received through the Canada Forestry Act has certainly been most welcome _ 
and has done a lot of good. 
; Personally I have always felt that the federal forest service is a depart- 
ment of the government that should receive a little more attention from 
the federal government. The members of that service, and the work which 
they are doing, are recognized throughout the provinces, and, I think far beyond — 
the boundaries of Canada. . 

It is not fair to pick out individuals or different groups in that depart- 
ment, but I cannot help mentioning the work of the Forest Products labo- — 
ratories. I understand that the Forest Products Laboratories have recently 
moved into new quarters that were long overdue. The men in that group 
have certainly helped the forest industry in this country. I know that we 
in the Province of Nova Scotia appreciate very much what the Forest eloue 
Laboratories of Canada are doing. 

In the field of photogrammetry, the Federal Forest adirices have doe 
work which is recognized throughout the world. The work which they have 
done has certainly been of assistance in helping carry out the forest inventory 

that was started as a result of the Canada Forestry Act. 
. The help that the federal government gives the provinces in every field 
of forestry—forest management, the aid to forestry industries, and the federal 
forestry service—plays an important role. 

_ The federal service in the field of research is in a position to do work 
which the provinces cannot hope to do. We in the provinces can carry out 
certain fields of activity, but the federal forest service is in a position to 
carry out work and give service to the industries and to the provincial depart- 
ments that the provincial departments cannot hope to do themselves. 

I want to take this opportunity of saying that we in the provincial service 
and industry—I myself was in industry for a number of years—feel that the 


- federal forest service is deserving of a great deal more support than they 


| have received up to the present time. 
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In the field of reforestation, the work is more important in some provinces — 


than in others. Major-General Kennedy can tell you much better than I can 
what is being carried out in Ontario. I have seen the work there, and I 
know that a great deal of fine work-and effort is being put into the program 
of reforestation, particularly in blow-sand land. 

I have seen a small amount of the work which has been carried out 
in British Columbia and I am, of course, familiar with what we are doing 
in the maritime provinces. In our own particular part of Canada, we have 
a moist climate, and we have excellent natural regeneration. We do carry 
out reforestation projects in Crown Lands, and we supply trees to private 
land owners. In my part of the country, in my own opinion, if the amount 
of money that is being spent on reforestation was spent in regard to im- 
provement cuttings we would probably get more for our dollar than we are 
getting by planting trees. However, in the minds of the general public, re- 
forestation is a necessity and, whether we think it is a necessity or not, 
public pressure forces us to plant trees in waste areas. 

In some of the other provinces with drier climates the natural regeneration 
is more difficult to obtain, and the reforestation projects are much more im- 
portant than they are to us on the east coast. 

With reference to the question of the brief presented by the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry to the Gordon commission, I must confess that it is some 
little time since I have read through that brief. I was not the president of the 
Institute at that time; Dean Sisam of Torontc University was chairman. It is 
most unfortunate that he has not yet arrived, because he could answer 
your questions in that regard. He worked on the brief, and could answer 
questions much better than I could. I read the brief through, and at the time 


I read it I was fully in accord with everything that was said. Right at the - 
moment, without refreshing my memory, I must confess that I cannot speak | 


about it intelligently. 

If there is any point in which you are particularly interested, and-if we 
have a few minutes after this meeting, I would be very pleased to refresh my 
memory and to discuss the points in which you are particularly interested. 

It is quite possible that Major-General Kennedy has a little better memory 
of that brief than I have. If so, he may be able to answer your questions. 


Mr. FisHEer: To follow that up, Mr. Chairman; the brief recommends that 
the federal government take the initiative in establishing a committee con- 
sisting of foresters, forest administrators, economists, taxation experts, busi- 
nessmen, political leaders and others as might be necessary or desirable, 
nominated by the provincial and federal governments, and that this committee 
be given the necessary powers and facilities to perform the following duties. 
Those duties include: periodical analyses of available information; to direct 
the formulation of the forest policy; to initiate an analysis of all the obstacles 
impeding the developments in the forests; to make recommendations as to the 
roles which the federal and provincial governments should play; and to—and 
this is one that I especially wanted comments on—recommend such fiscal 
arrangements or policies as may be required to fulfil the objective set, and to 
study and recommend ways in which the Canada Forestry Act can be made 
a more positive instrument in the evolution of a national forest policy. 

I recognize this is a very general but, from my experience with foresters 
—and I have had quite a bit—there is a general feeling that the federal 


government should take a stronger lead. Though I am an opposition member 


I feel the turnover which we have had at the policy-making level—that is the 
ministers—we now have the opportunity for perhaps a stronger lead. That 
is why I wanted to get you, as head of the Canadian Institute of Forestry, and 
Dean Sisam, whom I know presented this brief, to give us your points of view. 
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Mr. CREIGHTON: Yes. I feel that everyone in the forest industry, and 
certainly members of the C.I.F., feel that it would be a step forward if the 


- federal government would take a stronger lead in matters pertaining to forests 


-and the forest industry. If such a committee was set up it could meet period- 


ically. It should not act in a positive manner in matters of interest, but it 
would help only in administering the Canada Forestry Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. PucH: By province, how is Canada keeping up with the reforestation 
program? 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by “keeping up”? 

Mr. PUGH: I mean, are we keeping level with our cuttings now? 

Mr. CREIGHTON: Are you asking me that question? 

Mr. PuGuH: Yes. 

Mr. CREIGHTON: I do not know that I can give a definite answer to that 
question. 

I believe in some parts of Canada we are definitely overcutting and in 
other parts—even in a little province like mine—there are some sections where 
we are not cutting enough. Forests by and large that have been cut over 
are now not fully stocked and they are not producing as much as they are 
potentially capable of producing. The actual planting of trees is not neces- 
sarily the answer. I think that better cutting methods and less waste in 
many cases would do more. We could cut in a manner so that our forests 
will produce naturally. Very often natural regeneration is better than the 


results we get from going out and planting trees. 


There are some places where we have some drifting sands or where the 
climate is very dry and where natural regeneration is not satisfactory and 
it becomes necessary to plant. 

Over a large part of Canada if we cut properly and protect the forests 
from fires, then nature will give us satisfactory crops. Very often there are 
too many trees to the acre. We know that we must, like the farmer, get out 
with a hoe and thin out the trees in order to help nature along. 

I think, in the minds of the public, perhaps, too much emphasis is. laid 
on actual planting of trees. I think it is the manner in which we harvest our 
crop that will really determine whether we can continue to cut as much tim- 
ber as we have in the past. 

I think, in many parts of Canada, with proper management, we could 
double and apie what we are taking off now. 

I do not know whether I have answered your question properly, sir. I 
do not feel that I can answer it in any more detail than that. 

Mr. PucH: What would you suggest as an approach to this problem of 
decreasing the waste, of which you speak? 

Mr. CREIGHTON: It is largely an economic problem. While there are many 
places with perhaps more timber than markets can be found for, it is difficult 
to cut. With a better road system in the forests we could. get back into these 
areas. In the older parts of Canada, where there are roads through forests, 
the waste is being eliminated and it is possible to go back at more frequent 
intervals. 

In forests shat as we have in Canada, we have a wide variety of tree 
species. Balsam fir will mature at perhaps 50 years of age; spruce at some- 


what older; pine, somewhat older, and some of the hardwocds also at some- 


what older. If you wait until one particular tree species!‘ has matured and is 
ready to cut you have lost the shorter lived trees. 
The way we have been logging in the past is to perhaps go in once in a 


- generation and log an area, and then forget about it. 
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Mr. Dovucert: Is it not true that the firms which are doing this work 


find it more economical to take a whole cut than to go in and select the trees, Be 


as you have suggested? I agree with you that that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. CretcHToN: Some of the firms say it is more economical, but when 
they have a good road system into their limits I think they find it is economical 
to go back at shorter intervals. As firms are going further and further north 


they are beginning to look at areas near their mills because. transportation a 
becomes such a problem. I think more and more firms are changing their - 


ideas in regard to what is economical. 


Mr. Doucett: This problem of agreement should be adjusted, but do you | | 


think they would have to do this and thus in taking the crop? As I under- 
stand it now they are permitted to go in and take pretty much what they 
like, except as to size, and so on, in regard to which there are certain regula- 


tions. In regard to species, they can take them as they go along. I have seen 


a lot of these cuts and will admit they are pretty devastating. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: There has been high- grading in all our forests in the 
past. Certainly our forests have been high-graded. The pine was taken first, 


as you know; then the spruce was taken; and then certain of the hardwoods. ie 


Everywhere in Canada, we find that the forests have been high-graded. I 
think for the last number of years there has been a definite trend for a change, 
but there has been a very definite trend to high-grade. 


Mr. Doucett: Probably there is a lot of room for improvement yet. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: There is still a lot of room for improvement. I have 


some sympathy for the companies that are operating in the forests. I do not 
think they can change their methods as fast as some of us would like to see 
them do. Economic conditions shackle them to some extent. However, I 
think the very fact that people are getting together and deciding that there 


is room for improvement is an indication that people are thinking about this ~ 


problem. 

I remember, when I was a young forester starting to work for a pulp com- 
pany, that a forester was not allowed near an operation. We just worked on 
surveys. -If we went to the operating end of it we were chased away. You 
will find today that there are foresters acting as woods-managers for most of 
the pulp companies, and you will find that technically trained foresters are 


_ the men who are responsible for getting out the cut. 


Mr. Doucett: The statement which you just made, Mr. Creighton, is - 


fairly good evidence that there were harvests by methods which were detri- 
‘mental to our forests. The companies were a little afraid of you fellows, 
because they thought you might— 


Mr. CrEeIGHTON: I do not know whether theb were afraid; but I know 
that we were not allowed around the operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh, would you like to have Mr. Harrison give a 
supplementary answer to your question, including the amount of money that 
is being spent federally? 


Mr. PucH: All right, but just before that answer, could you tell us what 
ties are attached to that money? I am thinking that forests come within 
provincial jurisdiction, to start with. The Gordon Commission apparently 
made some recommendations: How exactly does the federal government 
institute such regulations, and what is the federal authority in this regard? 


The CHAIRMAN: m wonder if perhaps the deputy minister could refer to the 
Canada Forestry Act in order to give the committee,an idea of where the 
responsibility lies? 


Mr. PuGH: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. R..G. RoBertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, in connection with the point which has been raised 


here having regard to the responsibilities, it is true that the forest resources, 


_ like other natural resources in the provinces, are, in the first instance, owned 


by the provinces except to the extent that they have alienated them to private | 
interests. ‘The federal government enters the forestry field to the extent that 
it provides, under the Canada Forestry Act, for research in forestry, for 
research in forest products and for making the agreements with the provinces 
in respect of joint participation in forestry programs that will be of assistance. 
This does not interfere with the ownership and control by the provinces. of 
the forest resources within the provinces. | z 

_. There are, of course, cases where the federal government has a proprietory 


‘ and a direct interest. In national parks, for instance, the federal government 


has a direct interest. In the two northern territories, where forestry has not 
been of a major importance thus far because we are only now approaching the 
point where these more remote forest stands are becoming of direct economical 
interest, the federal government has a proprietory interest. Up until now most 
of the effort of the federal government has been in respect of research, forest 
products research and agreements with the provinces for assistance in the 
provinces on useful forestry matters. 3 | 

Under the Canada-Forestry Act, section 6 provides that the minister may, 
with the consent of the governor in council, enter into agreements with any 
province for the protection, development or utilization of forest resources, 
including protection from fire, Insects and diseases—that aspect of forestry 
work comes under the Department. of Agriculture rather than under the 
forestry branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
forest inventories—there have been agreements in this respect and the program ~ 


is under way; silvicultural research—there have been cooperative arrange- 


ments entered into in that matter as well; watershed protection—there the. 
most outstanding example is the eastern Rockies forest service with which 
Major General Kennedy is particularly familiar. He has been the chairman of 
that group for a number of years; reforestation—about which there has been 


some discussion already; forestry publicity and education—there has been a 


good deal of work in that regard; construction of roads—just this past winter 
there was a substantial program in respect of forest access road construc- 


_ tion; and improvement of streams in forest areas—I am not aware of any 


specific agreement in that regard, but perhaps Mr. Harrison could say some- 
thing about that; improvement of growing conditions—this is really silvi- 
cultural and research in general; and management of forests for continuous 
production—there is a division of the forestry branch that is engaged in 
forestry management work. It has done, I think, a great deal of very useful 
work in that regard. 

This is, in general, the way in which the forestry branch of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources of the federal government comes 
into the picture, and the way it fits in with the direct constitutional and pro- 
prietory responsibilities within each province. 

Mr. Pugh was asking for information on forestry service. If he wants 
more information on the expenditures I think Mr. Harrison could perhaps 
answer his question. . ; 

Mr. PucH: I am interested in the total expenditures for one year for 
those things which you have mentioned. 


Mr. RoBertson: Do you want a breakdown by provinces, Mr. Pugh? 
Mr. PuGH: Do you have it? 


Mr. J.D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry Branch, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): We were advised by telephone 
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that a ‘member of the committee had asked that the summaries, appearing 


in the annual report at the department for last year, should be brought up to 
date. 
I have pieasice in tabling these. summaries. Do you wish «me to read 
some of the figures? : 
The CHaiRMAN: How many pages are there? You have two pages? 


Mr. Doucett: May we have two copies? 


Mr. RoBertson: On page 80 of the annual report there are tables setting 


forth the work on forest inventories, reforestation, and federal payments to 
the various provincial governments on forestry agreements. I think what 
Mr. Harrison has, are figures that would bring this table up one more year. 


Mr. HARRISON: Essentially that is it, sir. There is a slight modification in 


the last table because fire protection and access roads have been added to the — 


table. 


Mr. PucH: May I have the total expenditure in British Columbia, Ontario 
and Quebec? ; 


Mr. HARRISON: I will table the whole report, as follows: 


y PROGRESS IN FOREST INVENTORIES 
< c APPROXIMATE AREA COVERED 


UNDER FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS 


Prior te|§ TA 

Project Class Fed.-Prov. Prior to Fiscal Year Total Area 
Agreements 1957-58 1957-58 Covered Initial 

¢ Inventory 

, sq. mi. sqemisy (= Sq: mi, sq. mi. 
Ground Control Surveys... ee 107,000 297,000 14,000 418, 000 
Air Photography— = tt 
Small seale...... MAPS er es ee 246, 000 454, 000 88, 000 788 , 000 
Misc anim -sealetre ete on tro Cope ee es oS es 215,000 260, 000 15,000 490, 000 
Sree 6 amen e Wa ok een. tes ig 461,000 714, 000 103, 000 1,278,000 
Base Maps— 

SIMERIRCALCLe athc ee Gwe eae Cea) ek ee we ck 74, 000 498 , 000 113,000 685,000 
PROTOCOL EM ey Ae Seng: Mies Ae hs Se 215, 000 149, 000 17,000 381, 000 
ANTES ge af Bice h ag 9 as CO SIE NER aad ey tee a 289, 000 647, 000 130, 000 1,066, 000 
Field surveys for forest data............... 157,000 750,000 152,000 1,059, 000 
Interpretation of photographs. . cote eae 162, 000 834, 000 124,000 1,120,000 
POPES AIS he Oe ee fae en eR ee ace 84, 000 753, 000 273,000 1,110,000 
Per enLoryeleporisets.. ck wit. Sora ew Ra 53, 000 705, 000 301, 000 *1,059, 000 


*Forest maps were made for an area of approximately 70,000 sq. mi., for which no reports were prepared. 
Thus the total inventory area is 1,129,000 sq. mi. approximately. 


REFORESTATION UNDER THE FORESTRY AGREEMENTS 


NUMBER OF TREES PLANTED AREA PLANTED AREA SEEDED 
Province Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Totalt.: 
1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 
acres acres acres acres 
Prince Baan) 
Tete ce ea 79,000 330,000 55 2OGe tid Gaeie Stele ae ae 
Nova Scotia....... 256,000 722,000 294 S15 eek eS pele tae oA the alia Jae ey 
On CANE Ba ek eS ah heii e go A 55 FOOs ODD eee aes BS AO syste Baek 6,000 
Manitoba..:....... 1,127,000 4,120,000 886 5 GLO Pe ee ea ee ee a ee 
Saskatchewan..... 184, 000 1,392,000 - 165 1,103 256 1,262 
Bridsn Columbia’... oe... oe TER 9 20 O00 + ee 8 eek 14,160 


POTAT: aye 1,646,000 74,303,000 1,400 75,703 256 7,262 
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Mr. PucH: And what about Quebec. 
Mr. HarRIsON: Quebec did not enter into any of the agreements. 


Mr. PucH: Has Quebec had any payments made on anything at all? There 


have been no agreements with Quebec at all? 
Mr. Harrison: There have been no forestry agreements ates Quebec. 


Mr. FisHerR: At the present time research in forest biology, i.e., pathology 
and entomology, is concentrated in the science service of the Department of 
Agriculture. As research in depth in these problems continues, would not 
integration of all forestry research under the same administers heading 
relating to silviculture problems in the forestry branch be worth while. I 
would like to ask the two witnesses at the head of the Forestry Branch of the 


Department whether they could give any opinions on that. Have you any 


opinions on that, Mr. Creighton? 
Mr. CREIGHTON: Well, sir, since the two branches have grown up separately, 


it is just theoretical. IfI knew nothing about the thing at all I would be of the © 


opinion that it would be desirable to have them all under the one head. But 
since the two branches have grown up separately, and it might cause some 
disruption, heart burning and hard feeling, I am not quite certain whether it 
would be advisable to attempt to bring them together or not. I have an open 
mind on the subject, but if you were starting from scratch I-would say it ee 
be desirable to have them under one head. 


Mr. FISHER: What are your ideas, General Kennedy? 


Major-General Howarp KENNEDY, C.B.E., M.C., M.E.I.C., (Consulting repost 
Engineer): I would give my vote in coun of the present arrangement, the 
reason being that agriculture has a much wider appeal than forestry, in the 


matter of getting money. They also have splendid laboratories, and really — 


splendid personnel; and I do not believe the difficulties of working between 
those two groups are sufficient to justify a change at this time. Because if 
you did develop for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
laboratories for them you would be duplicating a great deal of what undoubtedly 


-Agriculture would have to maintain. I think there is great strength in having 


very strong, powerful and well staffed laboratories; and I believe that the 
future lies in strengthening these as necessary, rather than sehcgelsge new 
ones. 

Mr. Fisuer: Is it fair, Mr. Chairman, to ask that question of. the head of the 
forestry branch? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am inclined to think that you are going into government 
policy. 


- Mr. FisHer: Could the deputy minister tell us ‘if any consideration has been 


given in the last three or four years to integration? 


Mr. Rosertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the matter has been discussed from. 


time to time; and as Mr. Creighton and General Kennedy have suggested, there 
are both pros and cons in the matter. One can make an argument that forestry 
research and forestry work should include all aspects, including forest biology 
and forest entomology. On the other hand one can make a quite strong argu- 
ment that there is a good deal of advantage in having entomology, whether it 
is agricultural entomology or forest entomology, treated in one place, and 
biological aspects, whether they be agricultural biology or forest biology, in the 
same place, since many of the experts I believe employed on agricultural 
entomology are precisely the same experts as those required for forest 
entomology. And as General Kennedy also said, there is some strength in 
having laboratories build up in these fields which can serve the common 
problems, and they are common problems of both the agriculture side and the 
forestry side. 
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oa aa It does seem to me, and it has hitherto been, that the best course at present 


is to have maximum cooperation between the two agencies with as little 


duplication as possible, so that the work can be done to maximum effectiveness _ 
under the arrangements that now exist. The answer to the question asked is 


' that consideration has been given from time‘ to time as to whether this 


arrangement should continue. 
Mr. FISHER: Would the deputy minister agree .to comment on Mr. 


_ Kennedy’s view that, because agriculture is the more popular field, it has 


received more popular support throughout the years. Would you agree with 
the worth of that comment? , tae 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, I would care to comment 
on that. | | 3 
- Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished that agriculture research and forest research in these three classifica- 


3 tions are complementary, and that if they were separated it would only create 
~ confusion of interests. § : . 


* — 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Could you repeat that question please. 


Mr. FLEMING ( Okanagan-Revelstoke): If there was an integration of forest 
and agriculture research and if the two were separated then you would have 


« to create a liaison between the two separate branches where the majority of 


the work is within the one department in research and forest biology and 


entomology. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Is this on the basis of suggesting that forestry research 


- might go to agriculture? 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): No. I gather the majority of that 
research is now in the hands of agriculture. ) 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, Mr. Chairman, I may have given a wrong impression. 
The Department of Agriculture does research on forest biology and various 


q entomology diseases, insect afflictions and things of that kind; but all the other : 


research on silviculture and so on is done in the forest branch. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If it were spread between the 


- Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Department. . 


of Agriculture you would have some sort of liaison. between the two, whereas 
now the two are already working together and there is no necessity for 
liaison. . 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is perfectly correct, Mr. Chairman. You would 
either have to have a complete entomological section in forestry and a com- 
plete entomological section in agriculture, which would to some extent be a 
duplication, or else you would have to have more liaison in entomology with 


_ forestry. providing the service for agriculture. You get into a liaison question 


or the duplication question either way. 
~ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): An increase in expenditure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Quite! I should make a further point, Mr. Chairman, 
that cooperation is quite close between the two departments and arrangements 
are being made for common housing of the scientists of the two departments 
in a number of centres to improve this liaison. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, to make it clear, a moment ago I interjected 
respecting a statement from the administravtie head regarding government 


policy, and I thought that should be directed to the deputy minister in the 


absence of the minister. 


Mr. FISHER: The agreements under the Canada Forestry Act—the ones in 
operation now—were, I believe, negotiated in November 1956, and run from 


_ April 1957 to March 31, 1962. | 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: That is only one part of the agreements. There are 


agreements on forest inventory, and on reforestation and on fire protection. 
They started at different times. 


Mr. FISHER: Those are the fire protection ones, I believe. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I believe ‘that is; correct, 
Mr. Harrison: For five years I believe, yes. 


Mr. FISHER: What has been the general reaction to these agreements. 
Has there been general satisfaction from the point of view of the provinces, 
and beyond that have there been any requests for extension? 


Mr. Harrison: I had better discuss briefly the-different kinds of agree- 
ments. The main contribution by the federal government in the agreement 
in 1952 was directed towards assistance in forest inventories—forest inventory 
surveys, to be exact. That program has been a tremendous success. It was 
most welcomed by the provinces. Seven Ee iees saw fit to participate in these > 
agreements, and I think it is generally agreed ‘that the inventory surveys that 
they are making on the whole forestry service were speeded up at double the 
speed—nearly 100 per cent, so that those seven provincial inventories are now ~ 
complete. One or two reports remain to be published, but the material is 
there and the provinces have entered into what we call the inventory main- 
tenance phase. For the invention is not something that is done once and comes 
to an end; as you know, the state of the inventory changes because of the 
cutting of the forest, growth and the constant accidents that occur, and SO 
LOrty.. 

With respect to reforestation, that program Bash concerns reforestation 
in the sense of seeding and planting trees—not natural reforestation. The — 
financial contributions were on a smaller scale. Help was given with respect 
to the establishment of new nurseries. Payments are made for areas planted 
up, those areas being vacant crown land, and crown land outside timber limits 
and so on; and there has been a small amount of seeding. A number of 
provinces seem to have been willing to take this assistance. 


The fire protection agreements started out two years ago with the idea 
that the federal government would contribute $500,000 that year, $750,000 
the next year and $1,250,000 for each of the next three years, such sums to be 
divided among the participating provinces of which there are nine. These 
sums would be pro rated according to a formula which was agreed upon at 
a meeting of representatives of the provinces with the deputy minister of this 
Department in Ottawa in 1956. That assistance is given for the acquisition 
of capital assets. It is not given for ordinary business of fire protection or 
fire fighting costs and so on. To the best of our knowledge it has been extremely 
helpful. At any rate all the federal share last year has been spent, and the 
net result will be a contribution by the federal government over a five year 
‘period of $5 million towards additional capital assets for fire protection which, 
practically speaking, will be matched by .the provinces. It is quite a big 
contribution. All sharing is on a fifty-fifty basis with the exception of a 
limited amount of road building which has been undertaken where the federal 
share is only 25 per cent because the roads are not only for fire protection 
but for other purposes as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should have a statement from General Kennedy. 
Is that agreed? ¢ 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Major-General KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had not the 
advantage of being born in Nova Scotia so I cannot approach the former 
speaker in eloquence of oratory. As we were not quite sure of the line of 
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Be aiccussion that would take place here today, naturally I do not think anv of 
_ us who were summoned had prepared material for it. Therefore, what I have 


3 to say may be in the nature of rambling remarks. 


- Before starting my discussion, however, I would like to say that Dean 
Sisam called me from Toronto to ask me to express his regret at not being 
here, and wanted me to say also that if at any subsequent meetings you would 
like him to come and give his views he will be glad to do so. So that if at 
some subsequent meeting you would like to have Dean Sisam, and you give 
him sufficient notice, he will guarantee to take the train next time, and be 
7 sure to-be here: 

Now, in this matter of a general statement, I think it is wise for us to 
look somewhat at the genesis of the various methods by which the forests of 
the provinces are carried. . 

The provinces were given the natural resources, including the forests, 
water resources, mines and so on at Confederation, as a source of revenue. 
They now find generally that with the increasing costs of fire protection and 
all the other things they have to do, that there is comparatively little revenue 
‘coming from those sources. After taking the total revenue from the various 
provinces and trying to balance it up against the indirect revenue that the 
federal government receive in the way of taxation from the forest industries— 
and I think it is probably worth while noting that the federal government Hes 
a great stake in the forest industry through taxation that it applies. 

The last time I was connected with a group which was studying a 
-comparison of such returns was in the preparation of a brief for the Canadian 
Forestry Association to present to this department. At that time we came to 
the conclusion—and we had a couple of good economists working with us— 
that for every dollar the province got from the forests in the way.of revenue 
or fire protection costs from the industry or, from stumpage and all the other 
-revenues—, the federal government was collecting around $11 in the way of. 
taxation. Naturally there is a feeling that the federal government should 
share, to a much greater extent than they do, in the financing of the new look 
we are taking at forests, because there is a new look being taken now. AS 
Mr. Creighton indicated, those of us who call ourselves foresters were looked 
upon with great suspicion—even 20 years ago. Twenty-five years ago if you 
did not dare speak out in an open meeting you were thought to be subversive. 

We have now actually got to the point where we can speak our minds in 
open meetings, and we are making use of that in many of the provinces. With 
this new look in forestry we feel there should be a new look at the financing of 
forestry. That brings us to what the federal government might do. Actually, 
the administration of forests, their protection and so on, is very definitely a 
‘provincial obligation, but there are two particular fields where the federal 
government can give a tremendous lift to what is happening in our forests. 

Naturally, the first thing that comes to mind is scientific research. Because 
the federal government has these tremendous and very useful laboratories for 
the studying of the various things that plague our forests whether insect di- 
seases or other types of disease or fungi or whatever they may be, obviously 
it is in the best position to carry out this scientific research. Because in some 
of the smaller provinces it would be terrifically expensive to duplicate the 
laboratories and the scientific personnel that the federal government had got 
there. The seientific personnel is not available for every province to have. 
They could not all have them. 

When you talk of research I think it should be broken down into probably 
two categories. There is the real scientific research which has to do with the 
long-term view of the things that are not likely to be or could not be done by 
the province. There is also what they might call the data analysis aspect, 
‘where you find out how much things cost and how things might be eats done 
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heating of camps, and the like. That perhaps belongs to the forest industry 
and the provinces if they want to carry it out. But I believe that in the field of : 
real scientific research, the federal overnment must take it on and they must | 
continue to expand; and probably there will be an increasing and ever widening 
circle of expenditure for laboratories and personnel. ae: es 

I would like to congratulate the government on what it has done this year 
in the way of contributions made to groups such as the Canadian Forestry 
Association. It is a non-profit organization supported mainly by industry, or _ 
largely supported by industry—I do not know whether it is “mainly” or not. 
But the various provincial governments and the federal government contribute 
money to it. This year the federal government doubled its contribution from 
$10,000 to $20,000. At least that was in the estimates, and I presume it- will 
_go through. And on behalf of foresters and people concerned with forests, 
particularly members of the Canadian Forestry Association, I want to express 
my appreciation. : 

Another thing which the federal government is helping with is inventories; 
but to me one of the biggest contributions you can make to the provincial 
foresters is by way of assistance in developing trunk roads. I do not like the 
term “access roads’, —that may lead into fields in which you do not want to 
be—but I refer to “trunk roads’, for opening up our major water sheds. If 
you want to really practise forestry in Canada you have to have roads in the 
forests. We are overcutting certain areas because of-the lack of roads in other 
areas which are mature or over mature. The reason for lack of roads is_ 
lack of someone to build them, and have jurisdiction over them. 

Most of the roads in forests are built by industries. The moment a road 
is opened it is used by the public and there is a battle on right across — 
- Canada in.every province over the use of private roads built in public forests. 
If the cost of building trunk roads was shared by the two major governments 
—the federal government and the various provincial governments—with 
industry bearing its share then the public could use those roads. The various 
provincial governments would then be in a position to require industry to 
carry out more adequate forestry measures in handling their forests. 

I think what Mr. Creighton was talking about is that industry is still 
cutting immature timber where there is over-matured timber further afield 
which is going to waste because there are no roads. Our forests are not being 
adequately protected in many instances because of the lack of roads. 

I would like to put in a strong plea for assistance for the provinces 
and the industry in the building of trunk roads to open up watersheds. I am 
not speaking of roads with which logging activities are carried out. I think 
every major watershed should be opened up. The provinces would then be in 
a position to require of industry better cutting methods. 

There were some questions asked about a brief that was presented 
by the Canadian institute of forestry for the Gordon commission, Mr. Fisher 
I believe asked questions as to whether we stood behind the Canadian institute 
of forestry’s brief. | 

I happened to be one of the members of the institute who was present — 
when that brief was presented to the commission. I might say that those 
of us who were present and helped to present it are still behind it. 

In respect to the advisory committee which was suggested in that brief, 
I might say that there is, on a smaller scale, a similar committee in the province 
of Ontario. This was one of the recommendations made to the royal commission 
some years ago. We have found that this advisory committee has been working 
extremely well although it has no’ power whatever to do anything other 
than to advise. However, with a broadly based committee of people who study 
and know the basic problems with which governments and the forestry 
industries are faced—whether they be economical problems or problems of 
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bain’ oe for Bains ie Ga or federal money, but: who are in 
position to give some advice, then I believe that it is a most useful type of 
» ‘committee. 

y In Ontario this committee meets monthly. The minister asks for its advice 
-in-respect of problems which he faces. It advises him not only in respect of 
4 those specific Picasa but on subjects in respect of which it feels action 


= ‘and Feretes we give approval to Hania things on which the minister 
_ asks advice. It gives him great strength to have an outside group such 
as the committee of citizens mull certain problems over and study all aspects 
_ of them before making its recommendation. 
The minister does not have to accept such a recommendation, but 
it serves as a red light sometimes when there is an intention to do something 
which would later require serious amendment. On the other hand the minister 
- receives much support in regard to sensible things which he does that do not 
meet with the general approval of some section of the public in that he can 
justfy his action on the grounds that it had prior approval by his advisory 
committee. : 
I do not know that I have any further remarks that I can usefully make, 
but I would be glad to-answer any questions which may be asked. 


Mr NIELSEN: In regard to the suggestion in the report to the Gordon 
commission respecting the setting up of this advisory committee, I would 
like to know, not having read the report myself, how it is proposed to clothe 

that committee with powers. Is it proposed that this body be created by 

~ statute and clothed with certain powers? 

Perhaps before I put my second question I should make an observation. 
' By the creation of such an advisory committee it might open the door to an 
undesirable, or perhaps desirable precedent, in that other branches of the 
government might say that they had special areas of the national economy to 
develop and therefore should have advisory committees. I am thinking in 
terms of an advisory committee to the northern development program, for | 
instance, or an advisory ee on museums, or an advisory committee on - 
water resources. ES 

There may be the Aine that once clothed with statutory powers this 

- advisory committee could directly assume, whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, certain powers that rightfully belong either to the minister of a 
department concerned, or to the government. 

Having made that observation, perhaps Major General Kennedy moult 
care to comment on the feasibility of this particular group, which has been 
recommended, being set up as a voluntary committee for the purpose of creat- 
ing a standing royal commission, as it were, on the advances of the forest 
industries in Canada with perhaps some assistance from the federal treasury 
to. enable this body to get together once a year, if they thought it advisable. 

Perhaps the voluntary aspect of such a committee would be more advisable 
than the creation of a statutory committee. | 

Those are the two questions sandwiching the observation on which per- 
haps Major General Kennedy would care to comment. 


Major General KENNEDY: In answer to the question of whether it would 
be a voluntary committee or a statutory committee, I think it must be clothed 
with more than voluntary status. I think the commitee should have a recog-— 
nized status by having its members appointed by order in council, or something 
of that nature. On the other hand, it should not have executive or administra- 
tive powers at all. It should only advise. 
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Taking for example this type of committee in the province of ‘Ontario, 
the members do not receive any remuneration other than their out of pocket 


expenses. If they are summoned to a meeting in Toronto they are reimbursed — 


their out of pocket expenses. The last meeting of this committee was held 


at the outskirts of Algonquin park. The committee went there to see what 
was going on. There was a particular condition existing there on which it will 
probably make a recommendation to the minister at the next meeting on 
Friday of this week. — 

Under circumstances such as these where the minister has asked this 
committee to look into a particular situation the members are entitled to their 
out of pocket expenses. It has been amazing to me how willingly people serve 
on this committee. 

Mr, NEILSEN: If you do not mind my interjecting at this point, why is it 
you wish to create a statutory body to accomplish what you are accomplishing 
now? 

Major-General KENNEDY: I have found, for instance, that the Canadian 
institute of forestry or the Canadian forestry association, or any voluntary 
institute cannot always get to first base in respect of meeting with the minister. 
I think it would be much better if the committee suggested were created by an 
order in council and that its meetings would occur under arrangements made 
between its chairman and the minister. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Assuming that this committee was created, is it your view | 


that its powers, once exercised, must be of necessity accepted by the govern- 
ment, and once a recommendation is made the government must accept such a 
recommendation? 


Major-General KENNEDY: No. We have found that some of the reeommen-_ 


dations made to the provincial government have been turned down, not because 
the members did not think these recommendations were good ones, but being 
reasonably practical men it is realized that we are acting as private citizens, 


and we do not always appreciate the political situation. Sometimes a sugges- — 


tion might look perfectly reasonable to me, as H. Kennedy, but because of 
political reasons the action I would like to see carried out does not fit into 
the broader political picture. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I do not wish to:create the impression that I am taking a 
stand against the formation of such a committee. I am merely exploring the 
other sides and the resultant effects, as it were. 

If it is recommended that the creation of such a committee is to be, as it 
were, emasculated, and it needs the exercise of the government’s discretion in 
regard to accepting or rejecting its recommendations, then why create a statu- 
tory committee? 

Major-General KENNEDY: It has been recognized that the committee in 
Ontario has been of great assistance to the minister. Unfortunately the min- 


ister who has made the greatest use of this committee has just recently resigned. — 


He was extremely anxious that we should meet regularly and discuss the 
problems with which he was faced as the minister of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Nielsen, the point which you are raising 
regarding the feasibility, or the workings of this particular committee was 
emphasized by Major General Kennedy as giving it more prestige, is that not 
right? s 

Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, and it also creates some reason for a com- 
mittee approaching the minister. There are so many crack-pots that— 

Mr. NIELSEN; I see, you do not want to be placed in the category of a crack- 
pot committee. ' 

Mr. MARTEL: We have heard— 
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| Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder, with the chairman’s permission, ft might just 


ask Mr. Creighton to comment on the questions which I have asked. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: Mr. Chairman, in my province we have had a similar com- 
mittee functioning for many years. I know that it has been of great assistance 
to the minister in the same way as Major General Kennedy has: outlined in 
respect of the Ontario committee. : 


In our province it is a voluntary committee. The minister himself selects 


the members of this committee from our forest products association, from 
_. technical foresters, and from sportsmen’s groups. It is a committee usually of 


about a dozen people. They receive no remuneration. It is purely a volun- 
tary committee. It has been of very great assistance and has strengthened the 


-minister’s decisions in regard to certain problems. The minister calls the 


committee together to discuss a problem. Again, the minister does not always 
act on a recommendation, but no one expects him to. Both sides of a question 
are discussed thoroughly and then from the advice the minister receives he 


-then acts. I know that he appreciates the advice of that committee. I think 


a similar committee would help the federal minister. 


I do not feel that it is absolutely necessary to have this committee appointed 
by order in council, but I think it would be clothed with just a little more 


prestige if it were. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you very much. 

Mr. MARTEL: We have heard Major General Kennedy tell us that many of ~ 
the forest areas are not readily accessible right now. I would like to know in | 
respect of forest areas that are not readily accessible if there is any danger with 
regard to future crops. 


I would also like to ask a question regarding the matter of cooperation 
with the provinces. I heard Major General Kennedy say that.forests are a 


_ direct obligation of the provinces but that they would like to have more 


cooperation in regard to scientific research. I would like to know—and I under- 
stand so far that no agreement has been made with the province of Quebec— 
if they have had cooperation from the lands and forests department of the 
province of Quebec. The province of Quebec has a very good lands and forests 
department. I presume the federal government is, from time to time, in contact 
with that department and I would like to know if they have cooperation from 


them. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Harrison could perhaps comment on that. 


Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, in regard to access roads—I know Major 
General Kennedy does not like that phrase—roads into the forests, it is quite 
true, as has been pointed out already, that there are what we call productive 
forests in Canada. That means, forest lands that are capable of producing 


merchantable timber. Some cannot be reached yet. There are other areas 


which are only reached with great difficulty. Those forests cannot be brought 
under any intensive kind of management until there is better means of 
communication. 

Means of communication are important from two points of view. One 
important feature is that we are now cutting over-matured timber areas and 
letting the younger areas grow. 

The other important point is from the point of view of protection not 
only from entomological and pathological threats, but the even more important 
point of view of fire protection. If we can get to a fire quickly we can gener- 
ally deal with it, but if it takes us days to get to it we probably have a major 
fire on our hands when we arrive. A great deal of danger exists from that 
point of view. | 


~ 
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On the other hand the problem is tremendous because of the curious 2 
nature of our country. The population is, looking at a map, all at the bottom _ 
with the forests piled on top. The distances are very great. _ 

A great deal of progress has been made, and a great deal of economies 
have been created in opening up limits by means of building roads through 
them, but there is a tremendous amount yet to be done. . 
| _ In respect of the question of cooperation in the province of Quebec, it is 

true that the province of Quebec has not seen fit to enter into any of these 

agreements in respect of financial assistance. On the other hand, the various 
research departments and the various branches have had a district office near 
Quebec for a great many years. I am very happy to say that our relationships 
with the department of lands and forests and with the school of surveying of 
forests at the Laval university are excellent. We have the fullest cooperation, © 
and a great deal of interest is shown in our work. As far as I know the 
“situation is very excellent. , : 


Mr. Batpwin: Mr. Chairman, it is correct, is it not that heretofore there 
have been no forestry operations permitted in national parks with the excep- 
tion of limited licences which have been granted in the Wood Buffalo national 
park? ; : 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, subject to one or two 
minor exceptions. The parks branch does carry out what is called “sanitation 
cutting” in the management of parks in order to maintain the forests in 
healthy condition. In addition, one or two parks, such as Yoho, there were 
timber limits in existence before the parks were taken over. Those continued. a 
However, subject to those exceptions your statement is correct. 


: Mr. BALDWIN: In regard to Wood Buffalo national park there are one or 

two limit licences granted there. Having regard to the statement made 

by Mr. Harrison, I believe there was a joint inventory completed by the 

province of Alberta covering the forestry potential of northern Alberta, at _ 
least. I am wondering if that inventory included Wood Buffalo park: I have 

been trying to get some information in that regard and I was wondering if 

there was an inventory available covering the forestry resources of Wood 
Buffalo national park? 

Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, that inventory would not be made as _ 
part of a cooperative agreement with Alberta. The forestry branch itself has 
recently begun to do some work analyzing the forest stands in Wood Buffalo 
park to an extent greater than had been done heretofore because it is recognized 
there is a good deal of overmature timber in Wood Buffalo park which should 
be utilized on a controlled basis. This overmature timber is being utilized — 
now on a controlled basis. 

I do not know if Mr. Harrison could tell you in any more detail what 
has been done, or is being done at the moment. 

Mr. Harrison: We are not yet in a position, Mr. Chairman, to give you 
global figures for forest stands for parks as a whole. The timber limits to 
which you refer have had primarily what we call ‘global surveys’ made. We 
_ Know approximately how much timber is there. More intensive studies have 
been carried out in the last year or two but the results are now being 
analyzed. That work is being supplemented by a certain amount of forest 
research to establish what the growth potentials and so forth are. Those figures 
will be used as a guide to management of the resources in those areas. I am 
sorry that I have not got those global figures for you yet. 

Mr. KiInpt: We have been talking about trunk roads. I would like to 
ask two questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Somebody said “development roads’’. 


| 
| 
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: Mr. KInopr: The frst question I would like to ask is, what is the 
responsibility between the federal government and the mrednat governments 
, e? under the eastern Rockies forest conservation board for the construction of 
a the highway west of Longview in Alberta? 


Major- -General KENNEDY: I have been chairman of the Eastern Rockies 
Conservation Board since its inception. 


The reciprocal acts between the federal government and the government 
of Alberta covering the boards activities were set up not from the standpoint 
of forestry itself so much as the use of the forest to protect the water supply 

_ to the Saskatchewan river. 

As you probably know, the glaciers hick supply a large proportion of 
the summer flow of the Saskatchewan river are disappearing, or diminishing 
in size. Some of those glaciers have already disappeared. The result is that 
_ something has to be done to slow down the run-off and get the water into the 
soil for slower release during the summer months. That was the basic idea 
- behind the development of the Eastern Rockies Conservation board. 

An agreement was made which was supported by reciprocal acts whereby 

- the federal government provided ,.all the money to build the road mentioned. 

The capital sum provided was $6,300,000. This money was used to build all — 

_ the roads which were created in the forest reserves and to carry out the 
other projects that were necessary, such as ranger accommodation, communica- 
tions—both high frequency radio and other—and to provide the necessary 
equipment to look after the park. That road was built for the purpose, as 
Mr. Harrison mentioned, of getting into the more remote areas. The trunk 
roads were provided for two purposes; one was for the administration and 

the other was for the development and subsequent care of the park. We 

felt we had to have a very comprehensive system of roads. Of the $6,300,000 

_ we spent roughly $5 million on roads.. - 

! If you are interested in the board’s actions, rather an interesting sidelight 
of that situation was that those roads have turned out to be self liquidating 
in that before they developed its roads that area had never produced more than 
$75,000 in surface revenue annually from both timber and grazing. Since a 
road system has been developed—about 900 miles of road of which 275 miles 
is trunk road, as I call them, and subsidiary roads—the income from that 
area is of the order of $600,000 a year. That income is derived from both 
the sale of timber and from mining people, or oil people who are exploring 

there, and from grazing. There are some 33,000 animals grazing in that area. 

This increase was a great surprise to both governments involved because 
of the nature of the agreement. Starting out, the ceiling for maintenance was 
set at $300,000 a year of which the federal government contributed $175,000 
and the provincial government contributed $125,000. The provincial govern- 
ment agreed to turn over any surface revenues in excess of $125,000. Inside 
three years, more than $125,000 a year was being taken out. This amount 
has grown over the years. In order to rectify the situation the province has 
taken over all. the administration and maintenance charges since 1952. In 1955 
we finished our capital expenditures. The province is now- financing all the 
Eastern Rockies Board’s operations. It provides fairly generously with funds 
to develop new roads to open up other valleys, and so on. 


Mr. Kinpt: I would like to ask a supplementary question. I take it 
from what you have said, General Kennedy, that the province is now respon- 
sible for that road west of Longview? 

Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, completely. 

Mr. KInpT: Does that include the section which goes through to the eastern 
Rockies’ forest service area? 


¢ 
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Major-General KENNEDY: Yes. Our trunk road starts at Coleman and — 


goes right through— . 

: Mr. Kinpt: That is not the road I am speaking of. Iam speaking of your 

trunk road. The road you are speaking of goes north and south? 
Major-General KENNEDY: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: I am speaking of this other road which is a multi-purpose road 
giving advantages to the people who wish to go through from west of High river 
to Banff joining up with the trunk road. | 

Major-General KENNEDY: Yes. That road is an inferior road. It cost $3,000 
a mile for that road. That road was built because the heigth of the Kananaskis 
‘mountain range was such that it was impossible to go over it. We had to have a 
system of access roads going into that area and into Sheep creek, and also 
_into Johnson creek, J umping Point Creek etc. We have many access roads. 


~ Mr. KinptT: We are not speaking of the same road. This road leading from 


Longview, joining up with your trunk-line road which goes north and south 


through the forest reserve—that is the feeder road from Longview—is in 


terrible condition. Members of my constituency out there are raising cain 
about it. . 


Major-General KENNEDY: If this road is outside the park boundaries it is 
the municipality’s responsibility. Anything lying outside forest reserve 


boundaries is a municpal responsibility. Our jurisdiction does not extend 


outside park boundaries with one exception. 
Mr. Kinpt: I will come to that exception if I can get the floor. 
Mr. Chairman, this road of which I speak is a local purpose road used for 


perhaps half a dozen different purposes. Probably one of the main purposes — 


would be the operation ‘and function of the forestry research and forest resources. 
This road is used by people who are going fishing in that area and also by people 
going into the Banff area, and so on. ; 

Now, is it the federal sovernment, the provincial government or the 
municipal government that is concerned with the improvement of that road? 
There seems to be some doubt as to which body is concerned. 


Major-General KENNEDY: The federal government has nothing whatever 
to do with it. Anything within the forest reserve boundaries comes under 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Mr. KINnDT: By agreement that is the way the situation stands today? 

Major-General KENNEDY: Yes. 


Mr. KinprT: I think that answers my question. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on a different 
subject now if there are no further questions in regard to this subject. - 

I would like to direct a question, or perhaps a series of questions to 
Mr. Harrison, if I may. Would Mr. Harrison tell us what formula is exercised 
by the forestry branch in calculating the grants made to the various provinces 
with respect to forest fire fighting assistance. 


Mr. Harrison: The formula takes into consideration two things—the area 
of the forest which the province has to protect, that is the measure of the size 
of the problem; and the average annual expenditure made by each province on 
fire protection. Those two factors are set up and totalled separately, and the 
totals are taken as 100 per cent. We strike a series of percentages, add those 
two percentages in the two columns together, and average them. That gives 
us a percentage of the total amount for each province, which comes out by 
multiplying the variable sums in dollars. 
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Mr, NIELSEN: Further along those lines, Mr. Harrison, the second factor in 
~ your formula is the average annual expenditure made by the province in fire 
- protection. . | 


> .. -Mr. HARRISON: That is right. 
if Mr. NIELSEN: I presume then that the principle behind this second formula 


: is to place the bulk of the responsibility on the respective provinces for the care 
ot their forests. Is that true? 


- Mr. Harrison: I should make one correction in the formula. <A special 
_ arrangement was made in the case of Prince Edward Island—a flat sum of 
$5,000 I think. 


ee Maybe I should go over the details of the formula. The contributions con- 
sist of two parts; (a) each province receives 2 per cent of the total, except 
_ Prince Edward Island which receives $5,000 annually. The amounts are 
_ calculated. It comes off the total. (b) The remainder of the total federal 
_ contribution is distributed among the provinces (excepting Prince Edward 
_ Island) in accordance “with a combined table of percentages made up from 
: (x) average expenditure on forest fire protection 1952-54 (and subsequent 
three-year average) by each province expressed as a percentage of the total 
of such expenditures by all provinces, and (y) forested area of each province 
expressed as a percentage of the total forested area of all provinces. 


With respect to those reforested areas I might state as an aside that we 

recognize two major classes of forests. One we call productive, that could 

_ produce merchantable timber, and the other is non-productive,—that is the 

area bearing trees, but where growing conditions are so tough we cannot 

expect ever to get merchantable timber out of them. So that in applying that 

_ formula, productive forest area is given twice the weight of non-productive 
= forest area. 


Mr. NiEtsEN: Then would my observation, considering the second factor, 
be true. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, this question may be directed to the deputy 
minister because it may be considered policy. Would my observation concern- 
ing the second factor be true, then, that this factor is there so as to encourage 
or to\place the major responsibility for forest protection as far as this formula 
is concerned on the provinces? : 


Mr. HARRISON: The complete responsibility for forest protection lies with 
the province. . 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think I see Mr. Nielsen’s point on this. It was not 
primarily for that reason. There were two reasons for putting this factor in. 
One is that it was felt that in the case where the province had done a good 
deal itself toward forest fire protection, it was entitled to rather more assistance 
than a province which had not done much at all. In other words, the principal 
was to help those who help themselves. The other one was to provide some 
assurance that this minimum level of protection would not be diminished as a 
result of federal assistance being given, but it was not for the purpose of loading 
‘more on to the provinces. / 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I direct this question to Mr. Harrison. Has considera- 
tion ever been given to including perhaps the additional factor of the economic 
ability of the province to undertake adequately to protect its forest reserves? 


Mr. HARRISON: In answer to that question may I say that there are a great 
many different possible means of arriving at the fairest means of distribution 
among the provinces. A great many different approaches were studied over a 
period of two or three years before these agreements ever came into effect. 
The one that we have followed seemed to us to be the fairest one when that 
formula was presented at a meeting here in Ottawa of representatives of all 
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the provinces. The meeting was presided over by our deputy minister, and 


they all agreed that that formula was about as fair as any could be. It was 
acceptable to the provinces. aaee 

Mr. NIELSEN: Then my -question is answered in the negative. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. . 


7 


Mr. NIELSEN: On this same point, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Major-General. es 


‘Kennedy what view he takes of this present formula which is in existence for 
grants to the various provinces in respect of forest protection. 

Major-General KENNEDY: Actually I must admit I have not studied it. 
I have just accepted it, and I have not got views to put forth at the moment. I 
might wrap a towel around my head and study it for a while, I suppose. That 
is the first time I realized what the basis was. I have not had a chance to 
think of it. 

Mr. NIELSEN: You would not care to express an opinion. 

Major-General KENNEDY: No, not offhand, because it might be wrong. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if I may ask Mr. Creighton the same question. 

Mr. CREIGHTON: My personal feeling is that the formula is fair. Like 
everyone else, once you get your foot in the door you are like the camel. you 
like to get your head, and then your whole body in. But as far as the formula 
is concerned, it is fair and reasonable. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if the department, through Mr. Harrison, or some 
other official, could tell me what work has been carried out, if any, north of 
the 60th parallel, with regard to forest inventories. : 


Mr. HARRISON: For about four to six years the forestry branch of the > 


northern administration lands branch has cooperated by sending one survey 
party to points in the Yukon. A little work was done on the Slave river. Most 
of the work was done, however, on the Peace river which of course is south of 
the 60th parallel. 

A year ago last January the forestry branch was asked to step up the sur- 
veys, and to take responsibility for making recommendations regarding methods 
of handling timber in the northern territories. We had two parties down there 
last year, and one the year before. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Where is that? 


Mr. HARRISON: On the lower Slavey river, lower Laird, and upper Laird, 
in the upper Watson lake area. Those are the main places that received atten- 


tion in the field. More work has been done along the Mackenzie. A great deal 


of work has been done on mapping from air photographs and classifying forests 
strictly from the air photos. The procedure we follow is, first of all, to get 
some kind of base map, and then to get photographs. We have experts who are 


able to classify these photographs according to the type of forest there. They 


classify them according to their general type, whether softwood or hardwood. 
They do that with considerable precision. They can also read off their average 
height, which is a guide to volume and they can read the ‘average density. 
Stands are all classified on that basis. In the course of that mapping, areas of 
small growth and vacant areas are set out. .But we have a pretty good idea 
of what the forest distribution is. For instance a great deal of information is 
available on the Peel and Snare. The Peel as you know runs very far north, 
into the Mackenzie. 

Mr. NIELSEN: And the Snare? 

Mr. HARRISON: The Snare?—I cannot answer you on that. But with others, 
we have quite a lot of information on, or enough to make it possible to give 
a preliminary estimate of how much timber is there. We do not like giving 


these preliminary estimates very much. We are making good progress in 


getting better measurements by making direct estimates from air photos. But 
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= we "do. like to ney a perk amount of roid emcine work to confirm the 
oe _ observations from the photographs in the first place and confirm estimates of 


q exact areas. povered by ieee surveys. 

_Mr. NIELSEN: While you’ are looking’ up that information, Mr. Fem 

pe 1 wonder if you could tell us if the Yukon territory and the Northwest Terri- 

_ tories come in for grants in aid of forest protection on the same formula as the 

provinces? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No. 

a Mr. HARRISON: No. 

. Mr. NIELSEN: What is the yardstick with respect to the Yukon and North- 
west Territories? i 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I can answer that. The position is that the forests 

in those two territories are under federal control and administration, and there- 
fore there is no point or possibility of an agreement. It is simply a matter 
of direct federal administration. I think Mr. Harrison has the information 
which Mr. Nielsen was asking for. _ eo 

Mr. Harrison: The summary I have before me, Mr. Chairman, does in- 
clude the Wood Buffalo National Park. Up to the end of 1957, forest cover 
maps have been prepared for 32,815 square miles, and volume estimates for 
7,985 square miles, in Wood Buffalo National Park and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. In the Yukon territory forests have been mapped on 22,090 Square 
miles and volumes estimated on 18,750 square miles. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What volume have you estimated there so far? 

Mr. HARRISON: On the whole of that area? 

Mr. NIELSEN: On the 18,000 square miles you used for estimating. 

Mr. Harrison: In the Yukon? - 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes please. © 

Mr. HARRISON: I have not got that information in front of me, unfortu- 
nately. 

Mr. NIELSEN: May we have that information? 

Mr. Harrison: There is quite a considerable number of different blocks. 
Along the Stewart river the volume of softwood timber big enough for sawing 
was 359 million feet. Then, along the Alaska highway it was estimated at 
400 million feet. Are you interested in volumes in the Northwest Territories 
also? : 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, my purpose in asking these questions is to bring out 
the fact before the committee that there are approximately 500 million board 
feet of merchantable timber in the Yukon alone. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: There is more than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That was 1947. : 

Mr. Harrison: There is a great deal more than that. There is about 760 
million feet in those two figures I gave you. . 

_ Mr. Nietsen: It sounds as though you were doing some interesting re- 
search work. 
Mr. HaArrRIsOoN: On the McQuesten river in central Yukon 39 million; 
in the vicinity of Teslin and Big Salmon rivers approximately 51 million; in 
the vicinity of Ethel lake and MacMillan river and the upper Stewart river 
about 83 million. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Before you sose your place, Mr. Harrison, have you the 

volume of Wood Buffalo National Park as far as your explorations have gone? 


% 
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Mr. HARRISON: Peace river delta portion of Wood Buffalo National Park, 


one billion 200 million board feet. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one further question on the same area while you 


are on your feet, Mr. Harrison. What, if any, action is being taken, or policy 
is being adopted, with regard to reforestation in the Yukon? 


Mr. Harrison: In the Yukon we have not the large timber tracts which 


are under management as yet. In Wood Buffalo National Park we have. The 
reforestation problem—perhaps I better straighten out that word. “Reforesta- 


tion’”’ has been referred to many times. The main problem in forest manage- 


ment where you have a good deal of over-matured timber is to confine your 
cutting to the over-matured timber to protect the existing young growth, so 
that it can grow up to size. That is the No. 1 problem. In some cases you can 
have situation of urgency because the timber may be so over-matured that 
before long it will be destroyed. ‘ . 


Naturally in timber disposal attention has been given to that aspect of 


the problem. At the same time means are being studied for getting natural 
regeneration from natural seeding or protecting small growth which may be 
among the big trees, when it is good and already established. 'That approach 
is the usual one throughout Canada, and certainly it would be within the Yukon 


and northern territory. Actual tree planting has not been undertaken there | 


and, except in very special cases it might be a long time before it is. The 
great problem is to get forests under proper maganement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, to make one simple 
observation. I notice that in the preface to his remarks Mr. Harrison stated 
there is not a great market for Yukon timber. I would like, if you will allow 
me, to draw to your attention the fact that if you look ahead, 20 or 30 years 
to the possibility of a large number of mines opening up in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, and note the fact that there is almost a dearth of 
merchantable timber in the Mackenzie river’ valley and the mineralized areas 
of that country, any market that exists for Yukon timber—and there is a 
great deal of it,—will be in the Mackenzie valley or in those portions of 
Alaska which are not easily accessible to Yukon river navigation. So that 
we feel that in the territory, timber is very vital to our economy. It is in 
the national interest to look ahead 20 or 30 years with a view to preservation, 
or manage it with as much vision as is done in the rest of Canada. 


Mr. HARRISON: I can assure you that that is precisely what we are endeav- 
ouring to do, in cooperation with the Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch. Mapping is the procedure as outlined now as a first step, toward 
finding out where the timber is, and what kind it is. And that has to be 


extended over the whole area as rapidly as can be done. Within the branch I 


can assure you that responsibility is very keenly felt. It costs a lot of money 
to ship timber in from outside to some of those areas. Do you want me to 
continue with the other figures on the Peace river? 

- The CHAIRMAN: If he desires it. 


Mr. Harrison: The alluvial flats of the Peace River above the delta contain 
about 600 million. There is a total of 1 billion 800 million which is an estimate 
of the large quantities_on the lower Peace. Some work is being done in the 
Birch Hills south of the Peace. I do not have those figures with me yet. 

Mr. FISHER: I have about a dozen more questions that I want to ask our special 
witnesses and I am sorry that I have not been able to concentrate on them. I 
do not want to hog the questioning. I wonder if I may read these questions to 
them and if we have a later meeting they could be considering the points. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. 
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2 _ Mr. Fisuer: The first question itself is also of interest to Mr. Baskin, Would 
_ the witnesses care to make a general observation on whether the many differ- 
ent places where artificial regeneration has been attempted on old agricultural 
land has been generally successful and what steps the federal government might 
take to encourage that sort of regenerative effort? 
I would aiso like to know whether they consider there are any specific 
: Steps the federal government can take in any direction to encourage greater 
utilization of hardwood species in Canada which is a fundamental problem for 
the pulp and paper industry. ae 
4 Next, the anticipated greater use of the forests in a recreational sense 
_ will create more and more problems for the forest industries of the provincial 
_ governments relating especially to the wild life, fish and game sectors. Is there 
anything that the witness feels that the federal government can play any part, 
more than they are doing at the present time to help solve those problems 
which are getting larger and larger? . 

I have several questions on the future of white pine that I want to bring to 
the attention of General Kennedy. It has been said that the income tax has had 
its effect on the future of white pine, by making it unattractive to hold crown 
land for the purpose of growing new crops of timber. Would he care to 
comment on this? . . 

I would also ask him to comment on some statements made by Mr. Bedell 
of the federal forestry branch, that if a large future cut of white pine cuts is to. 
L be secured, four steps must be taken. 

There have been certain statements by foresters that there was a danger 
a that operating programs, for example against the spruce budworm, are tending 
_ to stretch out the outbreak. In other words, to make the problem continue; 
that if it had been left alone it would have solved itself, although maybe not 
- in the proper way. I should like some comments on that too. 

At the present time the Senate special committee on land use in Canada has 
been sitting off and on. Does the witness feel that this sort of investigation is 
worth while from a forestry point of view. If so, has he any suggestions as to 
what part committee members or members of parliament could play in such 
: an investigation? 

In the remoter areas where we have forest resources, such as the Yukon 
and certainly more in northern Ontario, we have a special problem of over- 
maturity and of decadence. Have they any observation on steps that the federal 
government might take to combat this increasing problem? 

I would like to ask more questions concerning the application of the , 
fiscal policy of the federal government which was raised by General Kennedy 
as to how it relates to the provinces not having enough money to carry things — 
out. But there have been certain arguments put forward by Mr. A. M. Moore 
of the Canadian Tax Foundation which seem to reject, from an economic 
point of view, the whole idea of sustained yield, that is fundamental in all 
forestry policy. I would like some comments from the witnesses upon this 
particular point of view. It seems to me we have the clash of the economic 
point of view of the harvester as against the point of view of the forester 
who must take a sort of rotation view of things, and I would like some com- 
ments on that. : 

I have a few other minor questions developing out of this but those are 
the main points I would like our expert witnesses to speak on later on. . 


~The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, it is just about 12.30 and since we are 

going to have Professor Sisam tomorrow I would suggest to the committee 

that we meet tomorrow instead of this afternoon. We will also have present 

_ our two distinguished guests I hope tomorrow. The meeting tomorrow morn- 
ing is at 9.00 o’clock sharp. 
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Mr. NreLsen: Is it convenient for the witnesses for us to refrain from f 
sitting this afternoon in favour of tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think another meeting will do it. sarin . 

Mr. Fisuer: Yes, I think one meeting. I would like Dean Sisam here 
because without casting reflections on the two witnesses, he has had considerable 
experience on world wide forestry. He has viewpoints that will be very — 
valuable to us, and with the three SS hae in front of us we can get a 
great deal of value out of it. 

Mr. Baskin: Is the arrival of the President of the United States going to 
conflict with this meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN: That should not make any difference. 

- Mr. Doucett: I would like on behalf of the committee to express apprecia- 
tion of the time the two witnesses have taken with us today, Major-General 
Kennedy and Dr. Creighton, President, Canadian Institute of Forestry, and 
for the way in which they have answered questions so forthrightly. I am 
sure the members sitting around this table will be delighted to have them here 
again, to enlighten us some more on this very important subject regarding 
this great resource that Canada has. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Hear! Hear! | 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Just before you leave—the other day on the estimates 
of Northern Administration Branch, Mr. Kindt made an observation of interest 
regarding the keeping of moneys in the area being developed. I would like 
that to be extended, and if any other member would like to make some 
observation on the same idea I think it would be very important, and 
relevant to this committee. 
Thank you, gentlemen. We will meet tomorrow morning at 9.00 o’clock 
‘sharp. j 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 8, 1958. 
(13) 


| The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


. Members present: Messrs. Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, Fisher, 
Fleming (Okanagan- -Revelstoke), Gundlock, Kindt, Latour, Leduc, MacRae, 


Martel, Martineau, McLennan, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh and Villeneuve 
—(20) | 


In attendance: Mr. G. W. I. Creighton, D.Sc., President, Canadian Institute 
of Forestry, of Halifax, Nova Scotia; Major- Genel Howard Kennedy, C.B.E., 
MCC AM. ELC. ‘Consulting Forest Engineer, of Ottawa; and Mr. H. C. McQuillan, 
M.P.: from fhe Department of Northern Aeris and N ational Resources: Messrs, 
R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; E. A. Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister: aad 
R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister: and of the Forestry Branch: 
Messrs. J. D. B. Harrison, Director; J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Products Labo- 
_ ratories Division; H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division; A. Bicker- 
staff, Assistant Chief, Forest east Division; and S. MacCallum, ‘Accountant. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Items 290 to 301 inclusive of the Main Estimates, concerning the Forestry 
Branch, were further considered. 


The Chairman announced that he had learned from Dean Sisam, who had 


been summoned to appear before the Committee, that he would not be able to 
appear. 


Major-General Kennedy and Mr. Creighton were further examined. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Payne, Mr. H. C. McQuillan, M.P., was called as a witness. 


He addressed the Committee on some of the forest problems in British Columbia 
and was questioned thereon. 


During the proceedings Mr. Murphy ss a tis vacated the Chair which 
was assumed by Mr. Doucett. 


At 10.30 a.m. the Committee received the following members of the Delega- 
tion from the House of Representatives of Nigeria, namely: Mr. D. C. Ugwu, 
Mr. L. S. Fonka, Mr. J. S. Tarka and Mallam Muhtari, Sarkin Bai. They were 
introduced to the Committee by Mr. T. R. Montgomery, the Clerk Assistant of 
the House, and were welcomed by the Chairman. 


Following further consideration of the above mentioned Estimates of the 
Forestry Branch, they were allowed to stand. Major-General Kennedy, Mr. 
Ce lon and Mr. McQuillan were retired. 


The Committee reverted to Item 303 of the Main Estimates and Item 588 
of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. 


_ 
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TUESDAY, July 8, 1958. 
9:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen I see a quorum. We are on items 290 to 301 
of the estimates of the Forestry Branch. Yesterday we had before us two 
witnesses, Major-General Howard Kennedy and Mr. Creighton, who is the 
president of the Canadian Institute of Forestry. They are here again this 


morning: There were some questions asked, and they are ready with their le 


answers. 


I regret that Dean Sisam is not able to come. He has other appointments 
for today; and tomorrow, of course, because of President Eisenhower’s visit . 
we shall not be able to have a meeting. On Friday Mr. Sisam has another 
meeting, and on Saturday he is going away. So we will have to dispense 
with calling him. 

Are you ready to hear all the answers and have them placed on record? 
Whom do you want to answer your questions, Mr. Fisher? 


Mr. FISHER: I would like each one to take a crack at all of them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready General Kennedy? 


Major-General HowarD KENNEDY, C.B.E., M.C., M.E.1.c. (Consulting Forest 


Engineer): I have not got my list of questions here. Could the questions be 
asked one at a time? 


Mr. FISHER: The first one, Mr. Chairman, which I would like them to 
deal with is, what can be done, in their point of view, by the federal govern- 
ment to encourage the utilization of hardwoods in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry? 

Major-General KENNEDY: In answer to that question, as far as the federal 
government is concerned I would say that their field probably lies in the 
experiments in which they can take part or carry out in connection with the © 
forest products laboratories; and therefore Mr. Jenkins is probably better 
able to answer this question than I. ! 

The other thing is in the matter of assisting in publicity. We know that 
many Canadian companies could use a tremendous amount more hardwood 
than they now are using. It just happens that because it does not float it 
does not appear as attractive to them as do conifers. But, now with the 
exploitable forests receding, hardwoods are becoming considerably more at- 
tractive. Within the last six weeks I have been told that the Howard Smith 
Company for instance, who are making fine papers at Cornwall, found that 
they can run up as much as 70 per cent of hardwood. 


Mr. F1isHeR: Is that fine paper? 


Major- General KENNEDY: Yes, they are making a wide range of Fine papers,. 
printing papers and things of that sort.. So that although the fibres in hard- 
wood are shorter than in softwood, particularly. in spruce, it is evidently 
possible to manufacture and utilize them in manners that are satisfactory for 


- use in most of the things for which we now use conifers. I think it is a 


matter of publicity and experimental work, to show how such use may be 


~ earried on in conjunction with the use of conifers because most of these mills 


are geared to use conifers. It means certain technical changes, to start the 
mixing of hardwood with the conifers. 
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Mr. FIsHer:’ Following from that, is yellow birch usable in the eastern — 
parts of the country in the pulp mills? aes nee 3 
Major-General KENNEDY: Yes. For instance the International Paper mill 
at Hawkesbury is practically converted to using all hardwoods, including both 
white and yellow birch. Yellow birch is more valuable for veneering, floor< © 
ing of furniture than it is for pulp. . . 
Mr. FISHER: What will be the effect of the die-back in that part of the 
country, as far as using it for pulp is concerned? a ie 
: Major-General KENNEDY: The die-back has not improved the situation, 
but it has been mainly in the older and mature trees that’ would have been 
used for lumber and veneer. Of course die-back has hit eastern Ontario, too. 
Mr. PuGcH: What does the term “die-back” mean? | 
Mr. FISHER: The great mystery! 


_ Major-General KenneEpy: Birch in eastern Canada and in the new England 
states has been dying for the past number of years. Nobody is quite sure 
what the reason is. It looks as though it may be a virus disease. We do 
not know why it occurs nor what can be done to prevent it. The fact 1S 16 
is dying; and it is usually the old and matured trees that are dying,—the 
bigger trees. | 

Mr. Pucu: I was not quite sure what I was running into. 


Mr. Dumas: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the reasons why more hardwood ' 

‘is not used in making pulp are, first of all, that it can be put to a better use. 

It would be in some cases too expensive to transform into pulp. Another 

reason is the weight. Transporting would be very costly. You cannot float 
hardwood very easily. | 


Major-General KENNEDY: Consider some of the mills in Southern Ontario 
and Quebec which are bringing their conifers from over the height of land. 
There is hardwood right on their doorstep, and the transportation facilities have 
improved in the last couple of decades for the mills in the older parts of the 
industry. 


Mr. Dumas: Yes, the mills in the eastern townships, like Hawkesbury, 
Gatineau Point, Three Rivers, etc. can use a lot of it. 

Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, the new mill at Thurso, of the Singer com- 
_ pany, will run almost entirely on hardwood. 


Mr. FISHER: What effect will this switch to hardwood have, in the long run, 
on the silvicultural management of pulp and paper forests? 

Major-General KENNEDY: It should be very beneficial to it. The volume 
of conifer forests is much more) vast than that of hardwoods. The hardwoods 
are now closer in to us than most of the conifers. But the fact is if we use our 
poplar and birch and species such as that we can reap sO much more per acre 
in many of our stands that it would be very beneficial, not only economically 
but to the keeping of healthy forests. 


Mr. BaASKIN: I have a question regarding the future of the hardwood 
industry in Canada. When we think of reforestation our minds immediately 
turn to the conifier species. What is going to be the future of hard maple and 
yellow birch, for lumber, in this country? Certainly there is no reforestation 
that I have heard of that amounts to very much. 


Major-General KENNEDY: Well, when you talk of reforestation the matter 
of planting of hardwoods and planting seedlings of hardwoods is very “‘chancy”, 
because the moment you plant hardwoods, whether it be maple or birch, are 
usually attacked by rabbits, deer and other predators. Back in 1946, when 
we made the study in Ontario, we discovered only about 2 per cent of the 
plantations of hardwood that had been planted in Ontario had come through. 
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’ And the same une is Habpenine right now up in plantations in Algonquin 
Park, mainly from deer. 

However, they are now experimenting with scarifying the earth here in 
Ontario, in the upper Ottawa valley, and making openings in the forest. They 
find they are getting fairly natural reproduction. We will have to get the deer 
population down if we are going to have hardwoods or young pine. 


Mr. BASKIN: The upper Ottawa valley produces very poor types of Habd 
maple. The good hard maple in Ontario,—in all Canada, I suppose—has been 
grown in western Ontario. Would you say that in perhaps the not too distant 
future that species will disappear altogether? 


Major-General KENNEDY: I do not think it will disappear; ae I do not 
think we will grow first quality maple in this area, particularly in the Ottawa 
valley, because we are pretty well.on the northern limit of the growth for 
maple. Whether it is frost, or whatever is attacking it, we do not grow good 
maple in this country. It is only one tree out of probably a dozen or so from 
which you could really make lumber or flooring, or what have you. However, 
it is suitable for tapping for maple syrup and so on. But we do not grow good > 
maple in this area comparable with the warmer climates. 


Mr. BASKIN: Do mineral stains have a serious effect? 


Major-General KENNEDY: Yes; mineral stains down-grade maple lumber 
very considerably in this area. 


Mr. PAYNE: In Ontario does the provincial government in their provincial. 
park reserves permit the harvesting of trees on a commercial basis? 


Major-General KENNEDY: No, I would say with the exception of some areas 
on the fringes of Algonquin park they are not cutting any considerable 
quantities of maple. There is what is known as the Petawawa forest manage- 
ment unit which I mentioned yesterday. In that area they are carrying on 
experimental work and they are allowing the cutting of all the species that are 
there in the ages and quality that justify their cutting. Generally speaking 
‘ther is no cutting going on in the provincial parks. There is a fair amount of 
cutting of coniferous up in Quetiquo Park, but not hardwoods. 


Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, much of the nostalgia and sentiment about 
the magnificent forests of the past centres around white pines. There is a 
question of whether the white pine is ever going to come back, and what can 
be done to bring it back. This is a question, I believe, that is especially 
interesting to General Kennedy, if I read the 1947 report right. Have you any 
ideas or suggestions in that regard? 


Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, there has been a great deal of experimenta- 
tion done since that report was written. Right in Ontario in their own labora- 
tories, and also at Petawawa at the experimental station, experiments are going 
on now in regard to the development of disease-resistant white pine, that is, 
resistant to blister rust and the weevil which is another great enemy of the 
white pine, probably even worse than blister rust where it occurs in a stand. 
It is pretty well assured that we are going on in Ontario with very considerable 
regeneration activity involving an attempt to bring back the Ottawa valley. 
White pine grows better in the Ottawa valley for some reason than anywhere 
else in Eastern Canada. 


Mr. G. W. I. CREIGHTON, D.Sc. (Passidune Canadian Institute of Forestry): 
There are people to debate that, General Kennedy. 


Major-General KENNEDY: I am not speaking of the stubby stuff you have 
down there in Nova Scotia! ; 


Mr. PuGH: You should come out to British Columbia, sir. 


Major-General KENNEDY: You have some good white pine out there, but 
not much of it. 
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Mr. CREIGHTON: You sound like Charlotte Whitton! 


Major-General KENNEDY: If you ever have a great quantity of white pine 
coming from Canada it will come out of the Ottawa valley. White pine is not | 
growing very well in the Temagami region. Up in the Ft. Frances area it is 
not doing nearly as well as it is in the Ottawa valley. rape 

If you get the seed from white pine on mineral soil, and if it is grown 
with a mixture of hardwoods or some other species to protect it from th 
weevil, it has an exceedingly good chance of coming through. } 

We are getting bullish in the matter of bringing back the white pine in 
the Ottawa valley. Incidentally, Ontario is ready to go ahead and spend a 
considerable amount of money to develop or to bring back the white pine. 


Mr. FISHER: Maybe Mr. Harrison could tell us what research is going on 
by his branch in relation to the white pine problem. What particular thing 
are you trying to do? : 

Mr. J. D. B. HARRISON (Director of Forestry, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources): We have done a great deal in that regard, Mr. 
Chairman. The main problem was to find out whether the old concept which 
has been referred to, that white pine can only come back again after a fire, 
was correct or not. This concept used to be accepted as gospel. That is 
not true. We have found that white pine can regenerate naturally after 
logging, 

_The results you get vary considerably with the particular growing con- 
ditions or site on which the stand happens to be. On certain sites it would 
be necessary to treat the soil mechanically by what we call scarification to 
create conditions in which the new stand can come up naturally. A very 
considerable amount of progress has been made in that direction. ° 

I might say we are getting some very active cooperation from some of 
the industrial companies who have white pine limits, and who are interested 
in this question. Naturally we are also cooperating very closely with the 
Lands and Forest Department of the Ontario provincial government on this — 
question. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: A good many of these stands that you refer to are probably 
300 to 500 years old. It is a question whether people are willing to wait that ~ 
long nowadays. 

Mr. FISHER: In respect of the stands of white pine in Nova Scotia, what 
“age are they? . 

Mr. CREIGHTON: Our white pine was all cut out. The old growth stands 


were cut out following the Napoleonic wars. The white pine we cut today 
is from 80 to 150 years old. 


Mr. FIsHER: What size sawlog do they give you? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: They will average perhaps 16 to 18 inches. You get the 
occasional one up to 3-foot, but the average would be around 16 to 18 inches. 
That is at the butt of the tree. The logs would not be that large. 


Mr. FISHER: I have one final point in regard to white pine I would like 
to touch on. I have encountered statements in forestry writings that express 
the opinion that until something is done with our fiscal policy there is nothing 
really to encourage people to hold areas of white pine and to do work on 
them. Have you any comments to make in that regard, General Kennedy? 


Major-General KENNEDY: Some of us have been commenting rather bit- 
terly about that for a long time because of the method of charging income tax 
on forests. For instance, I happen to own woodland myself. Under the present 
system of taxing—some of those trees are of the age of the ones that Mr. 
Creighton has been talking about here, a bit over 100 years old—in the year 
I cut those I will have to pay income tax on the growth of 100 years. If I 
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a _ harvest them I have to pay income tax. I think now you can spread that 


income over five years. I am not sure about that, but ; belive so. However, I 


~ am ‘not cutting any of them. 
_ The facts are that both individuals and companies who hold ies for 
a long time suffer from the fact/ that they cannot charge off in the way of a 
so-called depletion which probably is not the right term because a stand should 


not be depleted if it is a well managed one. : 
However, once an operator has written off what he paid originally for 


forest land that is all he gets. If an operator has held this forest for 70 years 
- all he can charge off is the money he paid for the land 70 years ago. Such an 


operator could sell the land to a new operator who could come in and charge 
off what he pays for the land today, which makes a vast difference, because 
one man could probably charge off $10 per thousand for depletion or stumpage 
value while the other fellow who held the land and managed it well for years 


can only charge off perhaps 10 cents. That is the difficulty. 


Mr. FIsHER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question to Mr. Har-= 
rison now. 

We have heard that you have some forest economists, I believe working 
in association with your branch. Are there any economists working on studies 
of this particular problem of the relationship of taxation to the whole forest 


~management problem? 


*Mr. Harrison: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have under discussion at the 
present time, at the request of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, a 
proposal to extend studies of that kind especially with respect to white and _ 
red pine. We expect to have a meeting this week to see what we can do 
about it. A certain amount of work has been done by our very small economic 
section. During the last year or two we have been unable to put any resources 
directly on that study except just to keep track of what the tax laws are. 


Mr. FISHER: How many economists do you have? 
Mr. HARRISON: There are three forestry officers in the economic section. 
Mr. FISHER: That is not very strong when you consider the scope of the 


jai industry, is it? Are there any plans to expand that number? 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, we have hopes of moderate expansion. 


Mr. FISHER: Have there been any requests from the Department of 
Finance for your people to study this particular problem? 


Mr. Harrison: No, not directly. We have consulted with them, at their 


request, in regard to problems of this kind. We have very close cooperation, 


and we are doing a lot of work right now, with the Dominion Bureau of — 
Statistics, but not with the taxation department. 


Mr. FisHER: I thought this point, Mr. Chairman, was something that mem- 
bers of parliament could well take interest in because, while it does not directly 
apply to this committee, it may be something that needs to be seriously con- 
sidered if we are ever going to do something about bringing back the white pine 


Mr. PAYNE: In respect.of the west coast logging industry there are a num- 
ber of questions that are of interest to us. We have talked about this problem 
at various times, but I feel there has been a minimum of information given in 
this direction. 


We have a member of parliament, who is a lumberman, Mr. H. C. ‘Mc- 
Quillan. Why he is not a member of this committee I do not know. Would it 
be possible to have Mr. McQuillan called before the committee to make a 
statement? He has played a very prominent role and has been associated for 
a number of years with the Truck Loggers’ Association of British Columbia. 
I think if he were called before this committee he could give us a lot of precise 
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information respecting a number of problems that are of some interest to us. 
Could he be called? aoe 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Could we get him this morning? We will try. 

. Mr. PAYNE: I believe so, sir. I have one definite question with which we 
have been considerably concerned and that is a program of fire protection on 
the southern stretches of the Yukon and in far northern British Columbia. 
In that connection it is not that I have any desire to belittle the drought con- 
ditions, across the prairies, but I would like to point out the fire damage that 
is occurring in’ the northern reaches of British Columbia and the southern 


F 
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section of the Yukon today. In the future of Canada’s welfare it is I believe 
dollarwise a much greater loss than the drought conditions across the prairies. 


We are anxious to know what program of cooperation is under way with the 
province of British Columbia or the Yukon regions conducted directly by the 
federal authority to protect and preserve the great resources of this nation, 
Is it possible to have a statement on that? 


The CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister will make a few comments. 


Mr. R. G. RoBERTSON (Deputy Minister, of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, I cannot deal with the details, but perhaps Mr. 
Harrison can supplement the particular points after I have made a short state- 
ment. : 


I might say as far as fire protection in the Yukon is concerned that like 
other forest management in the territories, it is a federal and not a territorial 
matter. There is a relatively small forestry section in the Yukon. If my memory 
is right, it numbers 19 persons at the present time. It would be extremely 
costly and difficult to provide an adequate forest fire protection staff in the 
Yukon, with its vast size and the lack of adequate communications and roads. 
When the recent very serious fires did break out and were worsened by the 
drought, we sent people from our parks organizations up to the Yukon. We 
sent four experienced fire fighting people at the initial stage and later we sent 
another four. These are not to provide the man-power but to provide the skill 
in the forest fire operations. We received our last reports yesterday and the fires 


are now well under control. As far as northern British Columbia is concerned, © 


that of course is a provincial matter. 


I do not know—and perhaps Mr. Harrison can confirm this point—of any 
detailed cooperative arrangements thus far between ourselves and British 
Columbia on this matter. However, I think some arrangements will have to 
be worked out. We do have them in Alberta between the Northwest Territories, 
Wood Buffalo park and Alberta. There is a good cooperative arrangement 
there with regard to fire protection on the boundary. It does depend on work- 
ing together to get adequate fire protection when you have two jurisdictions 


coming together. Mr. Harrison, could you say a few words to supplement my . 


statement? : 
Mr. Harrison: I am not able to in this immediate situation. We are carry- 


ing out certain research work with British Columbia on fire damages but that | 


is not specifically connected with this northern area. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: All I can say further is that now that these more remote 
forest areas are progressively becoming of direct interest, I think a good deal 
more attention has to be given to this particular question. 

Mr. PAYNE: Will that be considered? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke ): Is it correct that until quite recently 


British Columbia was not interested or did not indicate particular interest in 
this matter of cooperation with regard to forest fire control with your 
department? ; 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I was not meaning to: ‘suggest ticte was any dereliction 
on their part. . 


Mr. FLEMING ( ihn Revelstoke): Is this not fairly recent on the part 
‘of the province? t 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, I think the interest in both jurisdictions is a de- 
veloping interest and has become very much greater in the last year or two. 
Ido not mean to suggest that it was the province that particularly had not 
shown interest, but up until now no particular arrangement has been worked 
out. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is it not correct that other provinces 
took an interest earlier? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know. 


| Mr. Harrison: There is perhaps one fact which may throw light on this. 

It is to be expected in the province of British Columbia that the interest in 
the far northern forests in that province is certainly going to increase. This 
will be due largely as a result of federal assistance to their forest inventory. 
They were able to gain more information about that part of the province than 


they had before. It has been found that the extent and value of the~ forest” 


resources in the northern part of the province is very much greater than had 
previously been imagined. That has been a very recent discovery and since 
it has been established that the forests are larger and more valuable, much 
greater interest on the part of the province seems inevitable. 


Major-General KENNEDY: Doesn’t the protection of that far northern part 
of British Columbia and the Yukon tie in very closely with our remarks yester- 
day on the matter of development of trunk roads into these areas? They will 
never be thoroughly protected until we have roads, and until we have roads 
we might as well forget about making any really active protection. With the 
distances involved, we cannot get the material or the men in to handle fires. 
If roads were there, we could reach those places. With the possibility of 
allowing “make work” schemes, in the future the development of that type of 
road is a subject the government could consider. 


Mr. PAYNE: There is one other factor which has caused us certain Worry 
and we are wondering whether attention is being paid to it. As we all know 
the Alaska panhandle comes down in British Columbia to a depth of about 600 
miles and so flanks a great section of our forest resources. I belive that state- 
ment would be correct. Is there any liaison or any negotiations with the 
American authorities in the area relative to fire protection, means and methods _ 
of logging in the area? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harrison says “no”. 


* Mr. PAYNE: Would it not be a worthy project on which to, undertake 
discussions with our American neighbours? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, I think one question that would have to 
be considered is the matter of who discusses with whom. The forest manage- 
ment of the forest fire protection area you are speaking of is of course provin- 
cial. I think probably it would mainly be a matter of professional contacts 
between the respective services on the two sides rather than nation to nation 
or very formal discussions. . 
Mr. PAYNE: Our query is basically whether these have been undertaken. 
In regard to their international nature, would guidance and assistance be re- 
quired from the federal authority? 


Mr. Ropertson: As far as I am aware, and I think as far as Mr. Harrison 
is aware, there are no arrangements at the present time. 
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. Mr. CREIGHTON: In that regard, Mr. Chairman, I could mention the fact _ 


that in eastern Canada the fire service of the province of New Brunswick 


has an agreement with the neighbouring state of Maine and, I believe, with © 


forest services in several states. ; ey | 

Ont a fire breaks out in Maine near the New Brunswick border, the New 
Brunswick service goes to the fire; and if a fire breaks out in New Brunswick 
near the Maine border, the Maine service assists. So there is a precedent in 
this cooperative arrangement between the fire services in Canada and those 
in the United States. 


I believe that the arrangement between New Brunswick and Maine has : 


‘worked out very smoothly and successfully. | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There would have to be in fact a working arrangement 
of some kind between the two directly responsible jurisdictions. 


Mr. Harrison: The service was arranged by themselves. It was not 
carried out at government level. 


Mr, FISHER: We have a problem because of the tremendous capital plant in 
the pulp mills establishments in finding economical ways of intensive manage- 
ment close to mills, whereas in the northern region, as has been brought 
_ out, the problem is one of extensive forest management. We must get some 

kind of intensive management closer to the mills. : 

Probably the road program is the most important in that respect. Do 
the witnesses have any suggestions as to how the federal government might 
help intensive management in those areas which are closest to the pulp mills? 
; Major-General KENNEDY: I can only speak of what is going on in Ontario 

today. 

) We are having very intensive studies made now of where trunk roads 
should be placed; that is being carried out under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, industry and the advisory committee to the minister. The advisory 
committee is where the spark came from. But now industry and the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests of Ontario are developing not only mapping 
desirable locations for roads but. they are assessing a schedule of priority 
for the various projects. . 

As soon as that spade work is done—and it is approaching completion 
now—then I think there will be an approach made asking for federal assis- 
tance in the development of these roads which would become a three-way 
development, that is, federal, provincial, and industrial. That is the hope. 


_ Mr. CREIGHTON: The work which the research branch of the federal gov- 
ernment has carried out has been of great assistance to us in Nova Scotia. The 
federal services have experimental areas there where they are cutting under 
different systems to determine the best methods of cutting, and they are 
attempting to get better regeneration. 


Personally I would like to see more of these studies carried out by the — 


federal service. I think it would be very helpful for the federal service to 
have some experts working on it because we in the provinces do not hav 
that kind of employee. I feel quite strongly on that matter. ; 
I certainly would like to urge again that more support and more assistance 
be given to the federal forest service in order to carry out the experimental 
work which they have under way at the present time. . 


Mr. FISHER: A number of pulp and paper companies have been carrying 


out research work on their own, and they have been coordinated in that work 
by the C.P.P.A., the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and the wood-lot 
section. . 


_ Last year when corporation taxes were raised in Ontario it was the head 


of the largest single pulp and paper organization in Ontario which came out 


with a statement to this effect: what is the use of the pulp and paper industry 


pcongres on. experimental and research work and plowing money into it if 
the government is to come along and take a sort of bigger bite out of the 
thing? 

Is there any way by which the federal government can encourage more of 
‘this research work by the pulp and paper industry? Is there any way the 
- federal government can encourage more intensive study in this respect? 
if Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fisher has referred to the need for 
obtaining higher production of wood on the most accessible and most productive 
a 6lJand. 
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We in the Forestry Branch recognize very: clearly the need for informa- 
_ tion in order to make that sort of thing possible. 
oy To go back alittle bit in the development of forestry in Canada in order 
| to get things into focus, you can recognize five major periods in the develop- 

ment of forestry in this country; starting with the forestry convention of 1906, 

from that time until the outbreak of the first war, the great question which 
| exercised everybody was that of fire protection. 

j That still remains of extreme importance especially from the point of 
view of how much should be spent on it; and this approach has been extended 
to treatment against insects and disease. 

After the first war industry became very active in this matter. This was 
followed in the thirties by a widespread undertaking of extensive working 
plans. Then the second war came along. Since that war, in this decade, the 
great question has been how to get regeneration. That is, first stage. 

I believe, and I think some others believe as well, that this is the stage 
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where we will be intensively managing our best and most successful forests in ~ 


order to get more wood per rotation. 

It is coming on us very fast, this question of regeneration, and especially 
how to get natural regeneration, which in most cases is so much better than 
planting, and of how to develop practical means of intensively managing 
forests so that we may achieve high *yield, requires vast and immediate 
research. 

We have been contributing what we could. Moreover there is a 

. growing interest in these questions. Unfortunately some of them take a long 
time to answer. But I think the specific answer to your question probably is 
what the federal government can best do by way of the research that is 
necessary in order to demonstrate that these developments are possible, and 

~then to hand those findings over to industry, to operators, and to provincial 
forest administrators to develop practical modifications which will make it 
possible economically to put those findings to practical use. 


I think that is the biggest contribution we can make, and that is just 


. exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. FISHER: The minister in his initial statement spoke of the research 
program and the fact that they were going to get down to a more basic level. 
By “basic” what is meant in this particular regard? . 

Mr. Harrison: I think the intent of the minister’s remarks was that 
whereas in the beginning of research work—I am speaking about the forestry 


branch—starting about 40 years ago, naturally the first experiments made 
were those of modifying the best forests in order to see what would happen. 


That sort of work is still necessary and we are going a great deal more deeply 
into the reason why things happen. I mean the approximate reason. Of 
course we can never get the ultimate reason. 

We carry on studies in pure forestry subjects such as silviculture, men- 


suration, mathematics, and these are supplemented by more work in the 


allied sciences such as ecology, tree physiology, and meteorology, with id a 
to forestry areas. 
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I think what the minister meant in his remarks was that we are expand- 
ing considerably in proportion to the work that is going on towards those 
allied sciences. I do not think he intended to indicate that we were dropping 

direct work in experimental silviculture, because all these things have to be 
done together; they have to be done at once because the various aspects of 
these things present a complicated problem. ; 7 
You spoke of the need for using the best forests for high yield silviculture. 
We need very positive means of identifying the best forest areas. 
What are the best places? A tremendous amount of work is being done 
on that subject by our own forest service, and a lot is being done in coopera- 
tion with those who are working in the same field in Ontario, for example, 
and one or two other places. : 
All these things have to go on at once. Time is a factor. We are getting 
very many valuable ideas from one aspect of the work, and they help out 
with other aspects. 


/ 

The CHAIRMAN: You might like to hear General Kennedy’s observations 
too. 

Major-General KENNEDY: Well, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the research 
and assistance of that sort I believe that in the minds of the industry—I wear 
many hats in this business and sometimes I am industry and sometimes I am 
government, but I have had a fair chance to gauge the thoughts of industry— 
the question of the taxing of the industry is one of the greatest gripes they 
have. That is what has occurred in Ontario that was referred to as taking 
place last year. Forest industries were badly miffedy and whether they had 
justification or not I am not going to say. 

My point is this: The logging tax, this was very considerably increased. 
The logging tax is a “gimmick” that is arranged between the Ontario treasury 
and the federal treasury by which the tax comes out of the cost of taking out 
pulp wood before income tax is made.up. It was looked upon as a method of 
getting the province additional revenue and allowing the industry to benefit 
by it to that extent. They would have been giving the federal government 
roughly half the amount of money they pay in logging tax as corporation tax. 

They had not realized that it was one of the items of wood cost that 

could very easily be increased when the government needed money. There. 
was an greement to a very considerable increase last year in logging tax. 
instead of an increase in stumpage. I think there is probably nothing that 
industry feels as hurt about as an increase in stumpage. Instead of stumpage 
increase they got an increase in logging tax. And taxing is one of the critical 
things in the mind of industry. 

Referring to the point I was trying to make before, that a company which 
has written off for income tax purposes their initial investment, which may 
be fifty or seventy years old, and cannot charge anything for the value of 
the timber all it can charge is the stumpage paid to the provincial government. 
They cannot charge anything off for the increase in trucker values which 
has occurred over the years. : 

The sound economical thing for them to do is sell the limits, sell out to 
another organization which can charge off the full value of the trucker as. 
revealed by the purchased price. That is one of the things that is forcing 
many of the older organizations in Canada to sell their businesses so as to 
get. a capital gain instead of losing out on income tax deductions. 

I think it is almost the crucial question in many operators’ minds, and 

“I think should be reconsidered. . 


Mr. DoucrettT: You speak of stumpage being the only thing they can claim. 
If-they have an annual fire protection program they can charge that in too, 
can they not? 
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Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, they can charge in legitimate cost for 


fire protection and labour costs. 


‘Mr. Doucerr: And research too, I think? 
Major-General KENNEDY: Oh, yes, they can charge that. But the point 


. is they have already written off the original cost of their timber. 


i 


Mr. DoucetT: You are thinking of the original purchase price of an area. 
They will be able to charge portions of that off. Rade He 


. Major-General KENNEDY: Yes, but many of them who have held it for a 
long time have already charged that off at a price which is comparatively | 
small as compared to the value of the forest today. 


Mr. Doucett: But they have also charged any costs which they have up 
to date. 


Major-General KENNEDY: Oh, yes, quite right. 


_ Mr. Dovucett: Going back to your own property you have a property, as 
you say, and you have held it for many years and you did not do any 
harvesting of the trees on it. You have held it and paid expenses on the 
land which is there, and when you start to harvest it the tax is paid in the 


year in which you have a big income. 


Major General KENNEDY: I am not saying the thing is entirely bad but, 
on the other hand, the direct result which I think is bad is that they are 
driving many of the organizations who have held timber for long periods, 
they are driving them into selling it to certain groups who have not the same 
thought for the forests as the old-timers. The sensible thing, if we were 
thinking only in economics, would be to sell your limits and take the capital 


gain. . 


Mr. FISHER: That seemed to be the thought of Mr. Moore in his book 
entitled ‘Forestry Tenures and Taxes in Canada,” which is published by the 
Canadian Tax Foundation. One of the questions I wanted to ask, Mr. 
Chairman: I notice that there is a dichotomy between foresters in Canada. 
Although there are approximately, as you say, 1,800 foresters in Canada I 
have noticed for a long time that the government forester feels that the 
industrial forester is to a certain degree an exploiter whereas the person 
who is an industrial forester feels that the government forester has a soft touch 
and he is an idealist and far too much the theoretician. Mr. Creighton, could 


~ you comment on that position? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have worked both in pulp companies 
and for the government and I might repeat the little story I told General 
Kennedy a few minutes ago. I happen to have been brought up as a Presby- 
terian. At the time of church union there was a lot of arguing between 
Methodists and Presbyterians, and at one stage of the argument between 
the Methodists and the Presbyterians clergymen were arguing the pros and 
cons of church union. An old Presbyterian said rather testily of Methodists: 
“They think they have all the piety,” and a Methodist came back and said: 
“The Presbyterians think they have all the money.” An old clergyman 
then said: “And neither one has anything to spare.” F 

I think that at time there is a little argument, but I think perhaps we 
are travelling the same road and your thinking may be coloured a little bit 
by the people you work for. But we are both interested in praducing wood 
and we are interested in producing it as cheaply as possible. I really do not 
think there is too much to argue about between industry and government. 


_ We certainly need industry to cut our forests and they have a certain job to 


do, but I feel personally that our jobs dovetail together and that there i 
nothing to argue about. 
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I am quite conscious that industry should be very happy and healthy and 
that arguments will bring about a healthy state of affairs. I think govern- — 
ment and industry have just enough argument to keep them on a healthy | 
‘plane and I do not think we have anything to worry about.; I worked for © 
industry and I was proud to have been with industry. I now work for the 
government and I feel there is a job to do there and I am proud to work for 
the government. 7 


Mr. Payne: On the experimental program—and I am asking about inef- 
ficiency loss in logging recovery—what is the program on the elimination of 
teredos on the west coast? Is the problem as active in forests on the east coast 
as well as the west coast? 


Major-General KENNEDY: Colonel Jenkins will answer that. 


Mr. J. H. JENKINS (Chief, Forest Products Laboratories Division, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, as you say, 
it is a very big problem, but it is one on which this department has done very 
little work. The federal biology plant at Nanaimo has done some work 
and also the British Columbia Research Council has been working out a means 
of coping with toredos by means of electric current on the booms. That 
was developed by the British Columbia Research Council. 

This department has not done any work on protection against toredos 
other than experiments as to wood preservation, but I understand that the 
federal marine research station at Departure Bay near Nanaimo has done 
an extensive study. , 


Mr. FISHER: I would like to ask the witnesses about this special Senate | 
Committee on Land Use in Canada which has been sitting off and on. What 
is their feeling about this as a worthwhile object and how closely does it 
tie in with forestry and would it be of any advantage to have a committee 
of members of this House of Commons sitting and considering something 
along the same lines? i 


Major-General KENNEDY: Well, I personally feel very strongly that it is 
a splendid study that is being made and very necessary; particularly in the 
areas where agriculture and forestry impinge, because there are so many 
people that are living on sub-marginal agricultural land which should feXe) 


back to forest, and so on. I would say the basic idea when the committee was 


first set up was to study that aspect and that was one thing that it was to 
completely and thoroughly explore. 

I do not know that we would want to recommend that any committee 
be set up until we see what this present one has achieved. I think when we 
see how far the present committee has travelled we can then re-assess the 
situation and I would not be surprised at all that we will find that the 
results and recommendations are so valuable that we will want to continue. 
It is then that something on the legislative level would be very valuable. 


Mr. PAYNE: Mr. Chairman, the statement has been made both this morning 
and earlier that a good deal of the experimental work is conducted at the 
agricultural source. : ; 

_ We are not an outstandingly notable agricultural province. In the province 
of British Columbia is active research being undertaken with federal assistance 
to the extent that it is elsewhere in Canada in these marginal agricultural 
lands where they are converting grass to forests? 


Mr. HarrRIson: On the question of research carried out by the provincial 
forestry department of British Columbia, that department has a research 
division of its own with about fourteen or sixteen research officers who are 
primarily engaged in finding answers as quickly as possible to the practical 
problems which come up in connection with the administration of the forests 


vy 


bevOk the province. They also are doing some other work in connection with 
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. ‘treating trees, but most of their work is on these practical problems.» 


es 


Up until two years ago the forest research division of the federal branch 
had not been out in that province, although we did have a laboratory of the 
Forest Products Laboratories division there. Two years ago at the request of the 
province we established two field parties to investigate the possibility of setting 


“up in British Columbia a system of forest fire danger measurement, known 
as the Wright system which was developed by this branch and which is in 
‘use in all of the other provinces of Canada. That work is still going on. 


The province also asked that we do what we could to extend our work 


in some of the sciences allied to forestry. We have now one forest physiologist 
and an assistant out there studying problem of seed production which is of 


particular interest to the province. There is close cooperation between the 


-province and our man who is out there at the university. How that program 


will develop is a matter which is under discussion at this very time. The chief 


_ of our Forest Research Division is in British Columbia talking over the desir- 


able aspects of that program. But it is only two years #20 that the federal 


* authorities started forest research work there. 


Mr. PAYNE: The problem I am trying to arrive at is this: in view of the 
close liaison in research work relative to forests, and due to the fact that our 
province is predominantly allied to lumber and trees and not to agriculture, 
and by virtue of the fact that we are predominantly lumbering in nature, is 
this policy not working somewhat of a hardship on the west coast, because in 
relation to the volume of the forests is there not less research undertaken in 
the field of lumbering and timber in general than there is in many other areas 
of Canada where there are marginal agricultural lands? 


Mr. HARRISON: We have been guided there mainly by the request of the 
province for assistance in that particular line. In all the other provinces it is 


on that‘basis in respect of the federal work carried out. 


As far as the timber utilization problems are concerned, we have a special 
forest products laboratory which is located on the university campus and 
we now have a new laboratory which is very fine indeed. This laboratory is 
there to deal with the special problems of converting and handling British 
Columbia species and also in assisting in a study of a means of reducing waste. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: I think it is true that there has been less forestry research | 
carried on in every province of Canada than research relating to agriculture. 
That is one of the things which we as witnesses have been trying to impress 
upon you gentlemen. | 

Mr. Payne: Actually you are reversing the whole situation. My question 
is fundamental. In view. of the close liaison in the agricultural research ~ 
facilities and those in connection with lumber— 

The CHAIRMAN: Is not the answer a matter of opinion? 

Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 

Major-General KENNEDY: My opinion is that British Columbia has the 
use of the federal government laboratory services, through the science services, 
the same as has any other province. Having worked in British Columbia 
and having a fairly wide knowledge of: what.is going on across the country, 
I do think that British Columbia is not suffering because of the fact that it 
is not an agricultural province. 


~* Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, is it not true that you undertake research in 
accordance with the problems outstanding? You do not do research just 


because it is research. We have been speaking in terms of balancing what 


has been put into research. 
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If the problems are in British Columbia then the research should be done 
there; if the problems are elsewhere, it should be conducted elsewhere. It 
seems to me that you can only use the yardstick of what the problem is in © 
getting at any solution of the problems. I think we are just going in circles. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I should like to direct a question to Major-_— 
General Kennedy. It may be that the answer will be a difficult one to make. 
On the other hand Major-General Kennedy is an expert in this domain. 

This is a problem which is very close to the people in northwestern Quebec. 
We know in Quebec, for instance, that the pulp mills are in operation. We 
have one, if we start at the west, at South Temiskaming. I am talking about 
the most northern localities. Then the most northern one is at Lake St. John 
at Dolbeau, and then we have some on the north shore. These pulp mills 
are getting their crop from the rivers flowing into the Ottawa valley, the 
st. Maurice river and the rivers on the north shore emptying into Mie St. 
Lawrence. f ; 

In northwestern Quebec the different organizations—for instance the | 
chambers of commerce, junior and senior, the industrial. commission—all are 
thinking that there should be one or two pulp mills established in north- 
western Quebec. They are thinking of that area along the watersheds of. 
the rivers emptying into James Bay and in particular an area which is about 
20,000 square miles where.we figure there must be between 15 and 25 million 
cords of pulpwood of which probably 30 per cent is mature. 

For the last 15 years all those organizations have been urging the provin- 
cial government to get the right to establish this area or have some industry 
come into the area and build a pulp mill or two. This has been considered 
and some companies are very, very much interested. | 
, We are treading on the provincial rights of the province of Quebec, but 
nevertheless, those people in northwestern Quebec seriously think that they 
are not treated as they should be. For instance, in part of that area of 20,000 
miles the provincial government has started to let concessions to pulp com- 
panies which are operating in the south. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind if I interrupt for a minute. 
I have been asked to meet the Nigerian delegation and I will ask 
Mr. Doucett temporarily to chair the meeting. 


Mr. Dumas: The people in northwestern Quebec are worried because 
they feel they should not be forever supplying pulp mills to the south. I 
bring the problem to this committee because I feel it is not only regional or 
provincial but that it is national. In northwestern Quebec we have very 
important industrial mining. But if you have only one industry in a section 
you always have a problem, because you are dependng on the one industry. 
I do not say we have only a mining industry; we have the lumber and pulp 
industry. But we.are cutting pulp and lumber to supply the south. I do not © 
think we should say anything about lumber. If we have good lumber we try ~ 
to supply those who have no lumber. That is perfectly all right, if we can — 
compete in prices. But we feel that the harvesting of the pulp should eee 
the area due to the fact that we do not have too many industries. 

Agriculture is difficult in our region; it is too cold; we are too far north 
So the thinking is that it is vital to the area that we have this industry. It is 
not only vital to the area, but it is vital to the country. For instance, let us 
take gold mining. The federal government is subsidizing the gold mines. 
Maybe we would have less wory about the gold mines if we had more other 
industries in the area. 

So I would like to ask Major-General Kennedy if the thinking of tie 
people living in'northwestern Quebec is right when they say we should have 
a bit of this pulp and paper industry. I would like Major- General Kennedy — 
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bi, rene us his. idea on 1 this problem. I do not uaik it inet anybody, and it is 
- for the good of the country. It is good for the Canadian people. A Eerhape, he 
could say something on that. 
Major-General KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Dumas’ 
- question, first I would like to say that I appreciated very much Mr. Dumas’ 
calling me an expert, because the last time I was before him I was on the grill, 
. trying to justify the actions of the Federal District Commission. We had 29 
; appearances before Mr. Dumas in a joint committee. 


Mr. DuMAsS: We did not have any trouble. 


Major-General KENNEDY: No, they gave a very good report. However, 
I must say that I am in agreement with you, Mr. Dumas. You agree with 
_ the people of the north because you live among them. I am in agreement that 
it is a matter of balancing the provincial resources and keeping alive an 
industry. You do not want to kill industry in another portion of the province 
in order to create the same sort of industry in the north. But I believe there 
is wood enough in the province that should be developed in the north if it 
possibly can because that is where I believe the mills would be, most economi- 
cally placed, namely close to the wood because of the transportation problem. 
Therefore, not only for the economy of the country, but I believe for 
economy in producing pulp from that wood, that would be the proper place. 
The wood is now being shipped, at great expense, down into southeastern 
~ Quebec. I believe that a source of wood for the southern mills should be 
looked for elsewhere, in the matter of hardwood, the use of jackpine and 
other species, and utilizing your black em in the north. Does that answer 
your question? he 


Mr. Dumas: I mention the fact that our forests are He oe black spruce. 
This is the ideal source of pulpwood. It is the best wood you can have from 
which to make pulp, and we feel that we should take advantage of this very 
rich natural resource that we have in our part of Quebec. 


Major-General Kennepy: Another look should be taken at the hauling of 
wood to some of the mills down south some 400 or 500 miles away. 


Mr. PAYNE: We have Mr. McQuillan with us. 


The CHAIRMAN: We would be very pleased to have Mr. McQuillan if he 
is willing to come before the committee. 


Mr. H. C. McQuiILLaNn, M.P.: I did not particularly have anything in my 
mind that I wanted to bring up before the committee. This came as a complete 
surprise to me, sir. Some of my colleagues from British Columbia decided that 
I might be able to help them out a bit with the problems of British Columbia. 
I have spent my life in British Columbia, primarily in the forest industry, both 
as a cruiser, logging engineer and operator, and finally operating for myself, 
which I am doing now. I wish I had known something about this before- 
‘hand because I might have had a few facts prepared. - 

Briefly, as I said, one of the greatest problems in British Columbia with 
which the federal government can assist is fire protection. I do not know what 
the exact figures are, but it seems to me that I saw somewhere the figure of - 
$300,000 a year for assistance in fire protection in British Columbia. 

Mr. Harrison: $100,000. 


Mr. McQuILLAN: Well, the result is that the Canadian government gets 
most of the revenue from the British Columbia forests, especially in the past 
‘10 years when the revenue has been terrific in the form of income tax. This | 
is one of the real sources of wealth from British Columbia, so far as the federal 
government is concerned. 

So, you have a situation such as has occurred just recently where perk 
was a fire up in the northern part of British Columbia. It would have taken 
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to check that fire properly, probably twice $150,000 to have gone in there and 
done something about it. But, as it was there was no attempt made. The 
provincial government felt they could not afford to and the federal government 
‘did not appear to be sufficiently interested to fight that fire. I forget how many 
hundred square miles were destroyed. Perhaps General Kennedy has the 
figures. | 

. That is an  adication of what has been going on for years. Down in the 
more settled areas, where the logging is active, a great part of the fire fighting 
is done by the industry itself. Sometimes it is an extremely costly business, 
so costly that it bankrupts a company. For instance, in a part of the country 
in which I am interested, if we had a fire there today we would probably have 
to fight it for three or four months. We would have to pay the entire labour 
cost of fighting that fire, both on our own lands and on crown land if it were 
to spread into that area. It can bankrupt us very easily. : 

So, I think that British Columbia is really entitled to a great deal more 
consideration in the field of fire fighting. : 
About two years ago there was a good deal of cooperation on the pag of 
industry, the British Columbia government and the federal government in 
suppressing the spruce budworm outbreak in the northern part of Vancouver 
island. That was sponsored largely by private industry. We were all very 
grateful that both the provincial and federal governments acted,so quickly; and 
it appears, in so far as it is known, to have met with a reasonable amount of. 
success. One of the side lines that we are probably going to hear about and 
that is, that if they find a dead fish in that area we “will be for it”. 

The reforestation problem is not very severe on the coast, provided we 
have proper fire protection. Years ago, at the time I first started working in 
the woods, they were logging tremendous areas of the country on Vancouver 
Island. It was more or less the same topography. It was not divided into 
narrow valleys; so when the fire started it swept through a tremendous area. 
Some of that area was very severely burned several times. That is about the 
only place that has required any considerable amount of replanting on the coast. 

When you get into the northern part of Vancouver Island, and the upper 
coast, reforestation is natural. In fact, it is too natural, because one of the 
great problems is going to be in thinning it out and promoting the growth of 
that forest. 

In the interior of British Columbia there is a tremendous amount of purely 
forest land which will never be suitable for cattle ranges or for agriculture. 

-Now that fire I mentioned occurred many years ago in the northern part 
of the province and nothing has been done toward replanting that area. I am 
sure the provincial government would be grateful for any help it could get in 
that field. I think it badly needs it. 

Of course in the last year we have had some assistance in British Columbia 
in the field of access roads but as yet, that has not been used too much. Somehow 
or another, the provincial government was not prepared for that assistance. 
They did not have the engineering data to go ahead; but they are spacey 
getting it and making use of that program. 

One of our big problems of course, which I heard you speak of a while ago, 
is in the field of research. In British Columbia our forests seldom are pure 
because of the number of species in each forest. On the coast, about 30 per cent 
of our forests is old growth cedar. We are having an increasingly difficult time 
to obtain a market for certain grades of that cedar, particularly the type of log 
- which is used for nothing other than making shingles. . 

The pulp industry cannot use those logs to compete in the making of pulp. 
The recovery is too low, and it makes a very low grade of pulp in general. 
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‘Therefore at times it reaches the eink of a surplus Gade We have our 
shingle mill industry out there which has always taken care of our lower grades 
of cedar. But it is in a very depressed state, and it is very urgent that some . 
use be found for that particular type of log as quickly as possible, because 


with such a percentage of the total stand, very soon it starts to back up on us 


and it would be impossible for even the pulp and paper industry to carry on. 


- JI think that briefly sums up our problems in British Columbia. I would 
dike to have known ahead of time and I might have had a little more specific 
data for you. I heard the gentleman mention teredos. I was very interested. 


in that, since I was on the original committee that was asked to consider 


worthwhile projects to place before the National Research Council, or perhaps 
the branch of that organization in British Columbia. That was the one we 


: B picked on. We felt that was about the toughest and most urgent one that 


we had. I imagine, at a rough guess, that the loss from teredos damage runs 


into several million dollars a year. That has been going on since there has 
: been logging on the coast. But, as yet teredos control is still not such that it 


-appears to be economically possible to use it. I hope it will prove to be so soon. 
- Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would anyone like to ask a question of the witness? 
Thank you for coming, Mr. McQuillan. 
Mr. FisHER: Mr. McQuillan, these two gentlemen have, I believe, supported 


the recommendation of the Canadian Institute of Forestry that an advisory 


- council be set up to assist the minister in a purely advisory capacity in making 
_ decisions and developing the policy of the federal government as far as its part 


in the forestry program is concerned. Does that strike you, as someone involved 


_ in the industry, as a sensible type of step? 


Mr. McQuiLuan: I think it would. Any step that will lead to greater 


_ interest on the part of the federal government and particularly the Department 


of Northern Affairs and National Resources, in the provincial forestry program, 
is worthwhile. 

Mr. FIsHER: Were you an official of the Truck Loggers Association? 

Mr. McQUILLAN: I was president of it. 

Mr. FISHER: What is the main problem in that organization as far as the 
building of roads and road costs are concerned. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: The main problem is that we would have to liquidate our 
road costs on whatever timber we are able to acquire in the form of timber 


sales. Somtimes in an area we acquire a small parcel of timber as a timber 


sale, and there would be considerable opening up costs the operator would 


have. He would open up that timber, thinking he was going on to the next 


parcel, and then somebody would come in and bid a fantastic price with which 
he could not compete. In this fashion he would lose the benfits of his work. 
Mr. FISHER: Does the person who comes in have the benefit of the roads 


_ the original person put in? 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Yes, the title to the roads is entirely in the crown. 
Mr. FisHer: In connection with the problems of the truck loggers out 


- there, has there been any suggestion that the federal government should play 


a larger part in its taxing policy, or that it should operate in a different way | 
so as to help you out? | 

Mr. McQuituAN: I do not know that there has been any submission on 
that score. We have asked the provincial government, through the various 
Sloan commissions, to try to work out some reasonable protection for the 


operator who in the first place finds this timber and then in the second - 
j ; i 
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place makes all the capital investment of developing it, such as docks, dumps, 
access roads and all that. | ) ; 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? Thank you 
very much, Mr. McQuillan. Are there any of this group of estimates which you 


% 


want to consider separately? ‘ 


Mr. FisHer: I have one last question; it has to do with the fight against 


the spruce budworm outbreak. I have heard it suggested that this treatment 
is really extending and lengthening the outbreak and creating problems. Has 
either of you any comment to make on the whole program as it has carried 


out in New Brunswick, and what it points out for the future in areas where 


you have over-matured timber that. is subject to attack: : 


Major-General KENNEDY: Probably Mr. Creighton would want to speak on 
that. He is closer to it, although I have been down there and inspected and 
visited it. I do not think it is proven at all yet that it is extending the life 
of the epidemic. We know there is a recurrence, whether the budworm 
comes in from other areas by means of flight, or what have you, and reinfests 
the place, is not clearly established as far as I know. But the thing we do 
know is, if they had not gone ahead with this spraying you would have had 
no forests, either spruce or balsam in those area that were seriously affected. 
So. while it may not be 100 per cent successful, you would not have had any 
live forests, had it not been for it. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: I think that is true. I do not believe anyone can give a 


definite and clear-cut answer to some of your questions. We perhaps do not 
know enough about the spruce budworm, but it would appear that it is a 
condition that exists sometimes when you have a very extensive area of mature 
or over-mature balsam fir. The conditions are ideal for the build-up of the 
spruce budworm. 

If that affected area in New Brunswick, had had a good roads System built 
some years ago, and if logging had been carried on, there would have probably 
been no spruce budworm outbreak. So that in New Brunswick they are faced 
with this, and if the companies are going to keep cutting, then they have to try 
to protect the existing forest. If, however, a long-term plan. is made, if the 
area is made properly accessible and if it is managed and cut, it is quite 
probable there would be no outbreak of spruce budworm in the future. It 
seems to be a sanitation and management problem. 

~ The CHarrMAN: Mr. Harrison, would you like to contribute to this 
subject? : 
Mr. Harrison: Mr, Chairman, the scientific study and advice with respect 


to this problem has been furnished by the forest biology division of the science 


service of the Department of Agriculture. This department has furnished 


_ the funds for Canada’s share of the cost of the project. I understand the con- 


sidered opinion of the science service at the moment is that it is possible that 
what is being done is lengthening the outbreak to some extent, for the 
reason that it is keeping some food there for the bugs to feed upon. There 
was an outbreak, a very severe one, on the Miramichi river. I think the 
dates were 1912 to 1922. Some investigation was made at that time and some 
preliminary conclusions were reached. The forests affected to all intents and 
purposes were inaccessible in those days—or at least most of them were. An 


immense amount of research has been done since that time. The forestry | 


f 


branch is cooperating on certain aspects of that, in research at Green River, 


New Brunswick, with the pulp and paper company and the science service. 
We do not know what is going to bring this outbreak to a stop. A tremendous 
amount has been learned on population dynamics, and so forth. 


I think most people fully agree, and Dr. Creighton does as I do, that if | 
that area is opened up and put under more scientific forest management in — 


~ 
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the sense of getting rid of these huge areas of overmatured timber we could 
at least hope to reduce the probability of this kind of outbreak in the futures: 
- In the meantime, I do not think there is any doubt whatever in the minds of 

anyone who has inspected the area—I might mention that certain areas were 
- left without protection, and you have only to look at them to see the situation— 


; that we would now have a situation where there was no green balsam and 


i jes 
/ 4 


very little green spruce from the Miramichi river to the Bay of Chaleur. Not 


only would that be disastrous from the point of view of industry, but it 


would create in this old stand of timber a forest fire danger, given bad weather 
conditions, that my mind refuses to look at it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have some very distinguished guests 
present. I am going to ask Mr. Montgomery, the Clerk Assistant of the house, 
to introduce these distinguished guests to our committee and to our distin- 
guished witnesses. ; 


Guae Mr. T. R. Montgomery (Clerk Assistant, House of Commons): Mr. Chair- 


man and gentlemen, this is Mr. D. C. Ugwu, the deputy chairman of the group. 
This is Mr. L. S. Fonka, Mr. J. S. Tarka and Sarkin Bai. Mr. Sarkin Bai is a 
Moslem from the north and the other gentlemen I believe are from the south. 
Mr. Murphy is the chairman 6f our committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Welcome to our committee. We are very pleased to meet 


you. We have enjoyed meeting your delegate at the United Nations. Would 


you like to sit down for a few minutes. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say, gentlemen, that we had the pleasure 
last fall, while we were attending the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, of meeting some members from commonwealth countries including a rep- 
resentative from Nigeria. I would like to say, gentlemen, that we certainly 
enjoy meeting your people and we hope that some of us at least will meet 
them again at a later conference. I must say that it is certainly a distinction | 
for our committee to have you visit us. 

‘Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. FISHER: One final question and then I will pack up, Mr. Chairman, as 
far as the witnesses are concerned. | 

Would the witnesses care to make any general observations on whether 
the artificial regeneration that has been attempted in many places on old agri- 
cultural land has been successful? 


Major-General KENNEDY: I could perhaps answer that question. Yes, you 
just have to look at some of the older plantations in Ontario to see the success 
of that, particularly in St. Williams, in Norfolk county, which is one of the 
oldest plantations. They started planting in 1909, so this initial plantation is 
roughly 50 years old. I have not seen this plantation for several years now. 
These plantations were placed there because of the blow sand. These aban- 
doned farmlands were sold at tax sales. This white sand goes up over the tops 
of the fences in many places. They were planted with a mixture of white 
and red pine at that time. At the time I,inspected and made measurements 
there, which was about 10 years ago, those trees were then roughly 40 years 
old and were in the order of 50 to 60 feet high and ranged from about 12 to 14 
inches in diameter. It was a beautiful stand, but this is where the blow sand 
was. This land had been purchased for just a few cents per acre 40 years ago 
and is now valued quite conservatively at over $1,000 per acre. 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, during the last few years not only in Quebec 
but all across Canada I think that the Canadian Forestry Association and the 


- Quebec Forestry Association have sponsored this project of farm wood lots. 


I do think they have really made a success of that. I would like to hear what 
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Major-General Kennedy has to say in that regard, and perhaps Mr. Creighton 
could say something in respect of farm wood lots in Nova Scotia. I myself 
think that this is a great thing because we have in the eastern townships of 
Quebec along the St. Lawrence, and I would say here in the Gatineau valley, 
some land which is not very good for agriculture but which is very good for 
reforestation. I believe this farm wood lots program should be encouraged 
to the limit. I understand Mr. Harrison’s department are cooperating in this 
regard. I understand also that the Canadian Forestry Association, the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry and the Quebec Forestry Association are doing some 
work in this respect also. 


Major-General KENNEDY: I think this is an excellent project. This 
program has been tremendously successful. It has been successful probably more 
from the point of the bigger forest holders than the smaller ones. However, 
in the province of Quebec, where the program has had great impetus, even 
the smaller holders of forests are now joining up with the association and 
undertaking to maintain their forest lands under forest, keeping it free from 
grazing and operating it on a sound silvicultural basis. 

I might say that Iam a biased witness in: this matter because I have been 
a firm believer in the farm wood lots projects, and the possibilities of them. 
That is why I am not worried about the future of these mills that are bringing 
wood from up in your northern Quebec areas. I think they should be getting 
it from our farm wood lots. I have some 600 acres of woodlands myself 
because I strongly and firmly believe in the project. 

I think this program of the Canadian forestry association should be 
encouraged because of the splendid results they have obtained so far. It is 
actually too early to forecast the final result. This: program has only been 
in operation for two or three years and it is too early to gauge the value of 
it, but it is growing rapidly and I think has a splendid future. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: In my part of the country 75 per cent of the woodland is 
of private ownership, but one-third of our forest land is in the form of wood 
lots, and about 50 per cent of the forest products come off that one-third 
farm wood lots.because the wood lots are more accessible and have better and 
more productive forest lands. As a matter of fact, the pulp mills and the saw 
mills that operate in our province get a large part of the raw products from 
farm wood lots. Actually they can buy it a lot cheaper from the farmers than 
they can operate themselves on their own limits. This is a sore point, naturally, 
with the farmers. However, it is an actual fact. 

Like General Kennedy, I am also a woodland owner. I find that farm 
wood lots pay good dividends. I have planted up an old field. I am sorry I 
did, because if I had not I would have received as much value per year from the 
blueberries in that area as I will get, if I live to be one hundred, from the timber 
on the land. 

Mr. Dumas: Blueberries are another crop. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: We have a certain amount of planting, as a good many 
plantations that are successful have, but I think we have made the mistake 
that has been made in a good many places in Canada in the early days. We 
brought in exotic species. We planted Scotch pine and Norway spruce. We 
wish now that we had not. We are now sticking entirely to our native species, 
particularly red spruce and red and white pine. 


Mr. MacRar: I would like to ask Mr. Creighton a question about the bud 
worm spray. I have seen a lot of this spraying in the last few years. This 
spraying has the disadvantage of, in addition to killing the bud worm, of 
killing every other form of insect life. Sportsmen are of the opinion that it is 
killing the fish as well, but that has not been proven. 
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Mr. Creighton, there was some discussion on this subject having regard 


to the fact that this year’s spraying would be the last year they would carry 
_ that operation out, and this is the largest operation of that kind that has been 
- attempted. Is that so, and are they now finished with that operation? 


ver. CREIGHTON: I cannot answer that question. 
Mr. MacRar: Have you heard it said that this operation would be finished 


i this year? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: I have not heard that. | 
Mr. MacRar: There has been some discussion in the press in that regard. 
Mr. Dumas: That subject leads me to a question which I would like to ask 


Mr. Creighton. 


The Canada Forestry Act, for instance, has been in force for some years. 
I think it is a very good act. I think that the maritime provinces have taken 


advantage of this act, especially Nova Scotia. I understand that a forestry 


inventory is completed. _ 
Mr. CREIGHTON: That is correct. 
Mr. Dumas: You may not have the final figures, but this inventory has 


_ been completed. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: We have the final figures now. 
Mr. DuMas: Can you now say that this act has been of some value to the 


province of Nova Scotia? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: This act has been of great value. 
Mr. Dumas: It has been of great value? 
Mr. CREIGHTON: It was very beneficial. 


Mr. Dumas: I think the administration of the spraying problem in New 
Brunswick comes within the jurisdiction of the Department of Forestry and 
is covered by this act. 


Mr. CREIGHTON: I think that is separate from the Canada Forestry Act. 


Mr. Dumas: It is separate. Is the province of Nova Scotia ekineé advantage 
of the forest protection under this act? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: Oh, yes. 


Mr. FISHER: One last question I would like to ask Mr. Creighton. Have 
you noticed considerable interest in connection with the pulp wood farmers 


- having regard to a floor price for pulp wood? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: A floor price? 


Mr. FISHER: A floor price for pulp wood under the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion prices board? 


Mr. CREIGHTON: Yes. 
Mr. FISHER: We will leave it at that. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a good answer. 
Gentlemen, I have had a request from one of the members that he be 
permitted to take photographs of our honoured guests. This request is granted. 


Mr. Doucett: I have invited the honoured guests to my room during the 


noon hour and I will get pictures there, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we finished now with the estimates of the forestry 
branch? 

Mr. FISHER: Could we have a report in respect of R.C. 17 and the federal 
government’s contribution in relation to this? 

Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, this R.C. 17 project—a study of ways and 
means for obtaining regeneration of spruce on mixed wood slopes in western 
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Ghnetib seas parte out hate the cooperation of the Ontario. Depavtinedt 
of Lands and Mines, the federal Forestry Branch, the University of Toronto, 
the Pulp and Paper Institute of Canada—who took Pie initiative in this regard— 
two of the large pulp and paper companies—the study has been carried out 
on the lands of one of them—the Ontario Research Council, and the Ontario 
Research Foundation which has contributed substantially to the cost of this — 
project. This project has now been going on for approximately five years. It 
is governed by a steering group representing various cooperating interests. 
Responsible to that group is a technical advisory committee which has laid 
out the experiments. There is a technical director responsible to the steering 
group. Due to the changes in personnel, at least three directors appointed by 
the province of Ontario have gone to other fields of endeavour. At the present ~ 
time the technical director, Mr. McLean, is a member of the Forestry Branch. 
Mr. McLean has just finished a primary report which is now in the hands of 
the technical advisory committee. This committee will review that report and 
then hand it to the steering group. This is a very voluminous report, although 
it is an ad interim report. The work has only been going on for five years. 
This report does contain a very good deal of valuable information. I think the 
general attitude is that we are very much encouraged with the results of real 
value which are going to flow from this project. 


Mr. FIsHER: Could I obtain a copy of that REDON. at some time for NF own 
personal information? 


- Mr. Harrison: Yes. This report has not been published yet, but we would 
be very glad to provide you with a copy for your inspection. 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I am taken a little bit by surprise. I thought 
yesterday and today’s meetings were to be devoted mostly to the questioning 
of Major-General Kennedy and Mr. Creighton, and also Mr. Sisam if he had 
been available. I have a few questions I would like to ask Mr. Harrison. 
I do not want*to extend the length of this meeting unduly, and I do not want 
to take more of the committee’s time than is necessary. However, I was under 
_the impression that we were to direct most of our questions to these witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would like to have the items stand over, Mr. Dumas, 
that will be all right. Do you wish to question Mr. Harrison? 


Mr. Dumas: I would like to know if you are not planning to complete the 
estimates of the Forestry Branch today. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be all right. 
Have we now finished with the witnesses we have here? 


Mr. DuMAS: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee to allow them to go? 
Mr. DumMAsS: We certainly would like to have them here with us. 


Mr. FISHER: I would like to express my appreciation of ‘the fact that they 
came as a result of a request. I would like to suggest that a few of the ideas 
that they have expressed here I think are important in regard to policy. I hope 
these ideas sink in and permeate very deeply. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we can all agree that we have had a very good 
discussion which has been a great contribution to this committee’s success. 


Mr. Dumas: I would like to extend my personal thanks to Major-General 
Kennedy and Mr. Creighton. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will‘let these items stand until the next ores on 
Friday morning. 

Before we adjourn, I would ask the deputy minister to table some informa- 
tion in reply to questions that I asked concerning the tourist industry when 
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s we were coneidaring items on the Tourist Bureau recently, so that we will 
have those. tables included in the printed proceedings. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
a 


Main Estimates 


Item 303. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada, including  — F 
; Grant of $5, 000 to the Canadian Tourist Association .............ccccccecces $2,182,206 


Supplementary Estimates _ ‘ 


Item 588. To assist in Bromo ung the Tourist Business in Canada—Further 
CLITLOUTIE TSC UILO Cy area) sae ee Meer eee ec ah ash Ree Oates aT cole adic etapa amNY Malta ORG RUAINL MN Mer ae hk Bk -$ 78,000 — 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, the material that was asked for yesterday 
has been produced. If I may be permitted to say so, I think the travel bureau 
has done an excellent job in getting this material together so quickly. They 
had fifteen people working on it yesterday and have produced good results. 

The first is a table showing the departments and ministers under which 
the travel bureau has come since 1934, 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPARTMENTS AND MINISTERS 1934-1958 


8See0a»90=—0=@REX9ryyy eee eee 


Year Department Minister 
1934-35 Meilways ang Canals. ikea. wit kdl eT en Hon. R. J. Manion 
1935-36 VAAN) Wen ale (og metverng ey xa) oc se ane eo Ay ia hy Hon. C. D. Howe 
1986-37 gb te 8 01S) oa ed AR porto anna oapADt ity nt ORM nae ORC SIR hc a Mg ea 2 DD Hon. C. D. Howe- 
1937-38 Transport..... AS ERDR a Sig RPT TL en IRS BONG OH CANAD WL Mg Hon. C. D. Howe 
1938-39 IULANSDOY Er cu) Merah nee ale OM Ia eR Re ee ec cre ue ye nee Hon. C. D. Howe 
GO AIM Rok CAT BDOED coy ation e a e+ walle eeeLe ity Oaks OL lacus dele atrere Hon. C..D. Howe _ 
1940-41 APA TIS PON es ike errs es eel leat aR. Sane aE Np a Hon. P. J. A. Cardin 
SRA a a orks UPAR SOL wie STS Te «a tee cehsnaeag Bhs RUA G b aicac: co Bee w Pea a eeeolaMs Hon. P. J. A. Cardin 
1942-43 INAUIONAEW AB Services. GAC Le nh SAN GO Hon. J. T. Thorson - 
~ 1943-44 ITATIONAL Wat WEL VICES, Waal Fate civics Sales i wae gah cree Hon. L. R. LaF leche 
1944-45 National War Services....... Ae eee HUE aie oA acPancce Wi Hon. L. R. LaFleche 
1945-46 4 oe" Hrade and WoOmEeBeree.. oi ue city Mod aie ule ic steed seueen Hon. Jas. A. ben innon 
1946-47 rade ahd Gonymerce ese aed Us Sao ah ee oe Hon. Jas. A. MacKinnon 
1947-48 FLTC ONG + COIIerCe rere lle ra Rial 8S tee alin ec ANA Hon. C. D. Howe 
1948-49 Trade Andorra Miences 6 hiss whe cas Fn is Nee he Re weet as Hon. C. D. Howe 
TVOCONSEF CBI ONO OU DIEM ches 6 ce ceo le tae) Ceo ee aes Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
4949-50. Resources and/Development... i200. ues ttre oes Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1950-51 | : Resources and Development... :........0..00. 00.0. e ce eee Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1951-52 Resources and Development...............00..0 ....e. Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1952-53 Resources and Development. 6.0.00. 00.0. vce eevee eee Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1953-54 Northern Affairs & National Resources................ Hon. Jean Lesage 
1954-55 Northern Affairs & National Resources................ Hon. Jean Lesage 
1955-56 Northern Affairs & National Resources................ Hon. Jean Lesage 
1956-57 © Northern Affairs & National Resources............. ... Hon. Jean Lesage 
1957-58 Northern Affairs & National Resources................ Hon. Douglas 8. Harkness 
Hon. Alvin Hamilton 
1958-59 Northern Affairs & National Resources................ Hon. Alvin Hamilton 


_ Mr. Ropertson: The second table is a table of advertising charges paid 
to each United States publication, magazine and newspaper in the last five 
years. 
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316 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN | 


Amounts Parp to U.S. NEWSPAPERS—1957-1958 


Bf. ! 1958 
State Newspapers Inserts Cost Inserts Cost 
$ $ 
Connecticut.... Bridgeport Post Telegram.................. 5 725.00 3 285.00 
fartiord Courantyciten wee cht eas ane 5 825.00 3 505.00 
Hartiond: Tames ce doe SN ool tal ae uy 5 725.00 3 465.00 
Dist oF Cot..... Washington Post & Times Herald........... 6 4,185.00 — — 
Washington Stare cal ee AN Coane 6 3,320.00 — — 
TEDINOIS. 2505 5 ik Chicago Herald. American. .. 0223. .050 00 00° 6 4,275.00 5 3,325.00 
Chicago Sind imes Woot ee ae 6 4,298.75 5 3,325.00 
CMACACODU EI OUNG Vac he Fy TAN, Negev Ne 6 7,559.40 9 10,725.00. 
Springfield Sunday Journal Register...... 5 750.00 — — 
MEAIN Eat Slut BamzorwN ewes reins ta Se a Se gee 5 750.00 — — 
MARYLAND...... Baltimore Sun American.........0.0..00.05. 9 4,111.24 — —~ 
‘Baltinaore Suni Cll ee ale he 9 4,931.25 — — 
Massacuusetts.. Boston Christian Science Monitor........... 3 1530.00. 23. 1,050.00 
Boston Globee ger We Se a ae RD min og 9 5, 200.00 9 5,525.00 
Boston Herald Travel ie oi iit mets eke 9 3,900.00 10 4,350.00. 
Bostonsun Ad wertisers 2 17 es ok te 9 4,550.00 9 4,550.00 
World ‘Telegram’ Gazette. i020 056.000 020 a 925.00 3 615.00 
MICHIGAN....... Detroit ree Press. iba? « Mey one Ae 6 5,450.00 3 1,875.00 
Detrorbnewis swe re ee an rah 6 5,400.00 — — 
POCLROUG MOS) LY Mew en ale AAS Ul Mh Thee 6 4,950.00 — oo 
New Hampsuire Manchester Union Leader................... 5 600.00 — — 
WN BwAUBRSEY 055+ Newark News. oO Sele ee : 9 3,609.16 9 3,515.00 
Newark Star diedoer: ish wana ce hanes 9 3,640.00 — — 
New YORE..... Albany (linves- Union’ ages) de ty ee 5 925.00 ms — 
Buffalo Courter Pxpress:. 26's eb. oo RL 9 5,000.00 5 2,800.00 
New, y ork Herald Fribmes oy) 5i2 oe 9 8,573.00 9 8,450.00 
Now ey oP ko Mirror. cists Bas een he eee 9 7,250.00 9 7,475.00 
New: Mork’ News. \hee534 5 waineon cuban ue 9 18,525.00 9 18, 525.00 
EN wh BOOT A dria PTS NIN ha ne 9 11,576.60 9 11,375.00 
New York World Telegram & Sun....... 2 1,991.60 3 1,845.00 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle........... 5 1,200.00 — — 
Syracuse Herald-American..............:... 5 1,400.00 — — 
Orniros Per ne aes CUNCINMA TI Mong Wire. % >) WwWin betes oe oe ks 6 2,520.00 3 840.00 
CINGCINMA TLCS bisa parle ee, hon aan aia ree 6 1,800.00 — — 
@lévelantl ‘Plain Dealer ...6.5 32) eek? Bee 6 4,237.52 5 3,290.00 
Cleveland Press. the 87 oe Neco Ne 6 3,825.00 a — 
Columbus’ Dispateh.).00 i es ee, 6 2,520.00 3 840.00 
OREGON?) 30. Portland Press Herald Evening Express 5 750.00 —~ — 
PENNSYLVANIA... Philadelphia Bulletin....................... 9 5, 534.50 9 5,525.00 
Philadelphia Bnquirers) 00006 9 7,293.50 Oy 7,800.00 
Witteburch Press. ehh ast. ahah lt te ore 9 6,825.00 5 3,675.00 
Pittsburgh Sun: Telegram cs so ses. bees. 9 5,850.00 — ae 
VERMONT........ Butlington VF tee Presss 2.) coe ps ee 5 425.00 — a 
why Rutlanurlibrald scenes spies eee ote ee 5 350.00 — _ 
Ruope Isuanp... Providence Journal......................... 5 1,300.00 <3 825.00 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
Amounts Parp To U.S. Magazines 1957-1958 
1957 1958 
Magazines Inserts Cost Inserts Cost 
pe EE a TE ee Nees SEM Ye Er eee Ae. ee 
$. $ 
PUBL ReMi To is wisn eh, edi ae panne are 2 12, 676-80 ° 22,156.80 
National Creopraphie. & 4.60 0s bob oven Dee 2 16,000.00 2 19,205.00 
Saturday Evening Post... ...cccees cece ceccecue, 2 29,498 .50 3 36, 788.25 
ewe Of ker. ss jaccs hall: Shae ew ke ee 2 2,280.00 2 2,600.00 
PRIOR ER CMe IN, avenge > toe a, tet Mas bat 2 24,950.00 2. 28,400.00 
DROPS Ce aati tn iron cory NIA We ae 2. ~ 18,550.00 3 35,820.00 
Drighe Maganine. 5047 et oh eb Cove ee: — _ 1 1,400.00 
BURUIBROOM Ry Seen NE Sy. MeN Sn tay Loge TOE — —_ 1 8,360.00 
Spokes silustrated sous of oes. 2 ha RR LY — —_ 1 1,200.00 
ASAD PINEDA ee gh WS ONS OM Wal st on Ha bdo vic Cec otek — —_ a 1,500.00 
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BPS oc MET, ROBERTSON: The third table is a summary of Canadian travel film 
i Po paien in the United States from 1953 to 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL FILM DISTRIBUTION IN THE USS. 
; 1953 to 1957 . 


Ben 12 Month Periods Showings Attendance No. of Titles No. of Prints 
>. Ending December 1957..........-. 68, 286 4,013, 861 161 neo 1 Oe 
oa ~ ie December 1956.22.08). 00% 68, 401 4, 136, 627 - 150 4,788 
k “iis Deeentber 1950s 0.5, 65, 545 3,900, 441 138 4,359 
yy eDecember 19546 23s 57, 007 3,473, 964 121 3,700 (est.) 
“December Lede SCHEME Cotes Te 42,737 3,040, 030 125 odd oe 


CANADIAN TRAVEL FILMS ON TELEVISION 


: Telecasts No. of Titles 
pt zal 
a Ending December IDOE Mo nian ea a ee af PN eee cheat m 1,826 oh colour) 56 
i SCCHIDSL ADAG SOU heats tert ear tale Pee ERS wate 1,524 (140 colour) 42 
f “December 1955...... LU Tes ie nt wie an leg Mee a Ni 2,124 (117 colour) 32 
PI DOCE DIDEE Uae fy rune na Gh t all kee Wann etaly 509 49 
Ree Pence ORO TICISCT iT Geter ives asia eV cheery rend oem Maw aoe 379 é 49 


3 Mr. ROBERTSON: The fourth question that was asked had to do with the 
_ number of talks given in the United States by the staff of the Canadian travel 
bureau. I am told that it is estimated that since 1950 an average of 25 talks 
or addresses per year have been made to United States audiences including 
three to five addresses each year by the director to major audiences and 
meetings in the United States. 

q The fifth item is a table showing the estimated number of tourists and 
expenditures in Mexico, Florida and California. It has been only possible 
to get authentic ngures for the years 1950 to 1957. 


ESTIMATES OF TOURISTS AND EXPENDITURES 


4 Mexico—FLor1pA—CaLIFoRNIA 1950-1957 

Mexico (1) . Froripa (2) CALIFORNIA (3) 

US Expenditure Tourists Expenditure Tourists Expenditure 

Year Tourists Million $ (Million) Million $ (Million) Million $ 

1957 419, 000 305 Wu 1,250 a ues 
1956 499, 000 279 7.618 1,250 5.638 900 
1955 549,000 260 6.268 1,210 5.25 800 

a 1954 427,000 233 4, 1,100 Ovk 725 

| 1953 386, 000 226 3 1,000 51s 750 
1952 489, 674 ~ 209 Dee 950 4.95 700 
1951 467, 293 194 15 900 4.1 660 
1950 395, 703 172 1 700 3.55 650 


(1) Tourist figures from official Mexico, Tourist Bureau. Expenditure estimate by U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 

(2) Estimates from Florida State Development Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 

(3) Estimates compiled by Curtis Publishing Co. from State and Municipal sources, including All 
Year Club of Southern California, etc. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The sixth item is a report on the tourism in Switzerland 
including a copy of a study published by the organization for European 
economic cooperation, 1955 and 1956. 

4 60385-2—3 
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REPORT ON TOURISM IN SWITZERLAND 
Published by ? c 


The Organization for European Economic Co-Operation. 
1955 


TOURIST . TRAFFIC 

The number of nights spent by foreign tourists in Switzerland rose from 
10,656,398 in 1953 to 11,361,181 in 1954, i.e. an increase of 6.6 per cent. The 
proportion of tourists from the O.E.E.C. countries was 83.6 per cent with 
9,496,090 nights. The largest increase in the number of nights was recorded 
by Germany (18.1 per cent), France (9.6 per cent), Ireland (7.1) per cent) 
and the United Kingdom (6.5 per cent). 

On the other hand, nights spent by United States touniets fell from 
934,537 in 1953 to 932,298 in 1954, i.e. a decline of 0.2 per cent, whereas the 
number of nights spent by Canadian tourists amounted to 53,608, ie. an 
increase of 22.1 per cent. 

The average length of stay of foreign tourists in hotels and pensions 
remained stationary being estimated at 2.95 days compared with 2.94 days in 
1953. 

Out of 100 nights spent by foreign tourists, 46.5 per cent came from 


3 neighbouring countries, 38.8 per cent from other European countries and 14.7 


per cent from overseas countries. 

During the same period, travel by Swiss tourists fell by 3.3 per cent with 
11,366,130 nights. This decline in home tourism slightly increased as it was 
only 1.9 per cent between 1952 and 1953. 

These figures show that the volume of national tourist traffic was exactly 
equal to the flow of tourists from abroad. 

In 1954 total tourist travel in Switzerland amounted to 22,727,311 nights, i.e. 
5,940,475 arrivals. Compared with 1953 the increase in the number of nights 
was 1.4 per cent whereas the increase in the number of arrivals was 2.4 per cent. 


TOURIST RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


Although Switzerland recorded only a very slight increase in the volume 
of her tourist traffic, her balance of tourist payments still showed a substantial 
surplus with $119 million, revenue amounting to $204 million and expenditure 
to only $85 million. This surplus covered more than the deficit in the Swiss 
balance of trade which amounted to $74.7 million and represented 36.8 per cent 
of the balance of payments surplus on invisible transactions as a whole. 


TOURIST ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 


In the hotel industry, the number of available beds in Switzerland was 
169,027, i.e. 3.763 more than in 1953. To this figure should be added the 12,271 
beds in sanatoria and cure establishments. After. a long period in which 
hotel capacity declined, the increase in the number of beds in 1954 indicated 
a recovery in the hotel industry. New hotels are mainly in towns where tourism 
is particularly active. This is also the case as regards supplementary hotel 
accommodation (chalets, apartments, camping) which has developed considerably , 
in certain resorts. 


“MEASURES TAKEN TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL TOURISM 


Visas and passports 

For some time past, nationals of other Member countries have not required 
a visa for travel to Switzerland and Swiss nationals are also allowed to travel 
to these countries without a visa. The Federal Government has also concluded 
agreements with Belgium, Luxembourg, France and Monaco to replace pass- 
ports by an identity card. 
Customs facilities . 

Switzerland will shortly extend some of the benefits of the Customs regu- 
lations in favour of foreign tourists, under the O.E.E.C. Decisions, to her own 
nationals. 
Publicity 

The “Office Central Suisse du Tourisme” has 18 offices. or agencies abroad. 
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\ saa 
-NIGHTS1 SPENT BY FOREIGN TOURISTS IN 1954 COMPARED WITH 1953 
: ; 
Percentage 
Country of Residence 1954 Increase Decrease 

Compared with 1953 
ONSTRATED ie egos Teen DEE hs RCA RRC NON ANE TES arte rye a USN MCA 2,428,765 +18.1 
BRUISCP ED S, USein SMT a eis HA Me aie Heal, TOS OE OER SSG HbR MM at cs tL a 166, 837 + 2.6 
Peloaie’ hs) tae dee te : Aecaat e e TNO R MIA Mn Na Ae) fies tally oPalig Mf se troche O62, 100 —12.3 
MTA VN ae ee ee a ers Sa ER at a Aras tots ahaa eam a ee * 141,097 — 3.8 
TREATS SR RA Scan MR BA Gia ECO Er 5 A Ne Gory WAIN Oop ee a ne Pe ar fee ge 1, 969, 233 + 9.6 
CTCOCEi oe ores Detain ES eRe Reta a NS Pies Luee ewe SARE Teas eo ee 64,938 — 2.2 

PPraland oar es ene ee pHa Wee Sets Sth re PWN airtian halal oS (included in United Kingdom) 
EUROPA rer, ees SW kisi si tat ss e e has im cade eed fg ae 2 — 

Rg Be Be tA om SNe ha aig Pi pina bYaea RINE 4 shalp wi eld GUUS Dahon 720, 184 + 7.2 
MEHTA) OO ULE cit eee a chaacr te a a5 ones best ong «thn em tpg rcs vie ee rie IO 141, 553 —11.3 
OE oe re Ray REARS EAE gtr hs SUM Dede Wave No ahs alee etliat 20,350 + 6.1 
ETE CLR ee ae RO oe EE eee tee coat hee, od eee Capa Ta easter and 684, 741 + 0.8 
POEUN A) hi cose le eh ee PAS Me De allie asta ae aR taken 26,870 — 6.9. 
United Kingdom...->..... RNG, Mesa Saeed Ni aN ee ae Ie hg en 2,078, 299 + 6.5 
RET Te Te eee, tne PD el Gl Bey Whe Wikia Madore Asolie Gime Mah oh eee 146, 659 — 2.2 
RRO eh ie ieee, tg. ee ier, ial ithe A ache enue 5k eves eS 43, 834 — 3.3 
Poe iA er Ais WOR? Sivieun he ch etutale 2 cfs Area) aiyare Ba Uo cul as ahets 22,988 +18.3 
Other European countries..... Dole ONG RR WO cee PIS INAL or Shr aarti 176, 847 +11.7 
Pinibed tates, scale Woe keene ye eide are LF eeyetgleiee om a adig ee ad wat ee 932, 298 = D2 
Aer eet eo Pe ok cae Spe ral ete cit ae bot wiananehen eat 53, 608 +22.1 
EE TOASTS FEC eh RO Re ee he es ee tr eae NL ea ch hia arate fal a onetiete ai ahs 201,855 + 8.9 
FG OPN IEL IO. is Ie ath ae LE Say Ege Bae ww eels kN, Ss! spe 477,495 +20.3 

‘POUal sos a SEVER OI eee NS Log Cr I ge Re toe iz ha BN lel ala ¢ 11,361,181 + 6.6 


1 Nights recorded in hotels, boarding-houses and sanatoria. 
2 Included in ‘‘Other European countries’’. 


REPORT ON TOURISM IN SWITZERLAND 
Published by 
The Organization for European Economic Co-Operation 
November, 1957 


NuMBER oF ForriGN Tourist ARRIVALS IN 1956 (*) 


(by month of arrival) 


WP eg fe ei ee ee 
a a eet men eae ee 


%increase/ Arrivals % increase/ % increase/ 

Total decrease as from the decrease as Arrivals decrease as 

No. of compared United compared from compared 

Month arrivals with 1955 States with 1955 Canada with 1955 
Januar yon (ha 111,704 +11.4 11,307 +26.0 657 +21.1 
Bepruaryiw ote: 116, 333 — 5.3 11,807 + 4.0 719 +23.5 
MariCiie tise oe oat 189, 5388 +38 .4 17,047 +23 .8 1,320 +53.3 
ADP Peet eG 225 811 — 9.6 29, 360 +17.8 1,559 + 3.6 
ta Eke Ose eee ae 319, 670 + 1.2 47,944 + 8.4 2,394 + 4.8 
JUNC Mitte ene 432,245 + 3.4 56,871 + 6.1 2,972 +24.7 
EVN Ei et Bie ee ie 691, 224 — 0.1 91,435 + 1.5 4,378 — 5.7 
August. nth taka ee RL 865, 274 + 2.4 81,310 — 2.5 3,912 + 3.7 
September........ 460, 354 + 5.5 48,983 — 3.1 2,512 +18.8 
OCTODER a1 co aca 196,045 + 4.2 26,876 —10.9 1,436 +16.4 
November. i. cen0l- - 98,066 + 7.6 12,938 —17.9 742 +35.1 
December. :..:-.. 124,813 +12.9 11,101 —19.0 742 +27.7 
TOTAL se 3,831,077 + 3.4 446,979 + 1.4 23,343 +10.6 


(2) The figures in this Table represent the number of arrivals at hotels, boarding houses sanatoria and 


treatment establishments, so that the same visitor is counted in the Table as often as he changes his establish- 
ment in Switzerland. 
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. NUMBER OF FOREIGN TOURIST ARRIVALS IN 1956 (a) Colne ires 
: (by country) de 
| } py 


% increase/decrease 
as compared with 1955 


Country of residence 1956 

PRAISE och ue eS ia ieah ue TUS UN AN i (AA Nara bam LU ATT aes eh aM 87,732 
TEE TE 4 5 1S MES ae oh I LA li n> GREAT MN Me cero scan MARR N AON TRON COL OMNIA 204, 683 
Dent Rr ancy 1 Celand fk ek eA RR es os Mar hi i 45,892 
Lah 0 Soman DE a ire ai ee oR OY pea MC eR EN ka 666, 743 
SE SEP ENS SCAT AD) WOE: Ss RI ALS SEW eH RP ONT. TL A MAME Oe eS ot a ee 947, 503 
CIEBOCEn i Gen Ue aie ates Wake N gie Vt sO Rea AM RAR IE le Sa a EN ESU uh 13, 068 
Ireland (see RU UIDOU AIRC GIES hte) tS gh cer mee nana, ELON ay — 
1B Eo fay te wath SO ce AI DY ap Nt a cP MES Se Eee UM MI 339,170 
PAXOU OREO 5 os he ON 88 ith Pa RM OM Shatin, eR ch Bina 20, 232 
RS ALC no TREE UMMC Tea eNO ye A EO a a At OSU 213,025 
BNSC A ie ousct. te Tae Sites Ce Ure ns Lune Lae eS ae 8,329 
UI60y dks he Aly Se ta a Pee EAN SCA ge Mae ME Se Manet Sale Qa eeais ht gue 9, 558 
ROWVCRO TR Or recent veneer eT ner NUH Yd) Sanu We AN Gag Re Se Uae, Oh 55, 566 
RG Ti Oi Re eesti allen MG) oie NR A ad ae ENB Mate gles AM a Miha 11,773 
United: Mihedom and Ireland. {v0.0 wy ee 487,095 
Potato eOunEriOs cote. ee CP a I es Pen 3,110,369 
OR OSEANG AGE Ne RUNS sdk RR Rie Me bk tN RIL PI ese, SOU 5,010 
Other European countries AON Ie Hah acta A ta IR As UNG Pd Gee ge OW 76,961 

POLS OEE VENT SNM ans OUND MAN RU iva res GO isl sar (49, 543) 
DOH COE tee ON Ne tm Mey Palate ees BRN p aane ens Bika 446,979 
BENG TOU CS OCR IAS, RA REIN. SAUNA ON COMMS O Th oak Ns eee li ar et 23, 343 
LU Maes aa TS) UAT uD OMI de aa et DP eran GORE Di oS Ue ARBOR, bei stn Amma 50, 641 
RR COLTIEEOS say lth omy has i Lobe ues auan a7 LMR IRON ah ag 117,774 

RPOCD MIS WANE? CJ a ies ote Re Suu eet SPE dela 3,831,077 


+/+i++F44+4+141+1414 


— 
CO He Or Cr bo OD 


tet toi + 
| CHORONONARNEYRUIG mopar 


— 


—_ = bo Ne 
(oe) OFPOH DOK WOR WUIWORPAT 
— 


POMP eaten aC ALA ans haa Se CR ET eR EEE RET NET ETT RI Fy Tee ee 


(a) The figures in this Table represent the number of arrivals at hotels, boarding houses, sanatoria and 


treatment establishments, so that the same visitor is counted in 
ment in Switzerland. 


the Table as often as she changes his establish- | 


NUMBER OF NIGHTS SPENT BY FOREIGN TOURISTS IN 1956(a) 


(by month of arrival) 


Se re ES EN A) A) SE ee Ss ot ee ee 
—h_w ————>——0e_>0>.—.‘——‘>———eeeeesssssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eo 


Nights 
spent by Nights 
% increase/ tourists % increase/ spent by 
decrease as. from the decrease as tourists 
' Total No. compared United compared from 
Month of Nights with 1955 States with 1955 Canada 
Baar Oh eek 625, 486 + 3.8 40,336 “+17.6 2,435 
February 729, 528 — 1.8 45,719 +13.1 3,186 
March 773, 546 +17.0 50,471 +16:1 4,278 
PITRE c ie he) co ss! 696, 751 — 5.8 66, 336 +18.4 3,843 
May 850, 759 + 1°33 102,742 + 4.9 6, 532 
BRULEE be RPL er aiid ase in Tee SOs blo + 2.6 125, 969 + 5.5 7,925 
UL ee aro NaN, 2,042,586 — 0.2 Aho; 21% + 0.3 10, 427 
PUES sie ha S00 8, 2,764, 213 + 4.0 205, 363 — 2.8 9,495 
September........ 1, 239, 984 + 4.6 111, 680 — 0.8 5, 834 
Ocinberis 6 2940s 540, 747 — 0.2 64, 123 —18.3 4,153 
November........ 351, 135 + 5.8 37,519 —15.6 ¢ 2,544 
December........° 628, 104 -+22.8 42,177 + 2.2 2,677 
OAD. 0). 12,519, 614 + 3.4 1,107, 652 + 1.2 63, 329 


% increase / 
decrease as 
compared 

~ with 1955 


elim Gob 


+4+1.) 1++;)++4+1 
NOR OANIW Rowe 


QW 


+/+ 
rm} S 
© | © 


Fe a en tr hl ae a Nag hs TA ET Ol a ee Te 
(#) Nights recorded at hotels, boarding-houses, sanatoria and treatment establishments. 
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_ ; \ Sie eo as : : 

i NUMBER OF NIGHTS SPENT BY FOREIGN TOURISTS IN 1956 (a) 

4 . : (by country) | 


- | % increase/decrease 


Country of residence 1956 as compared with 1955 
OO NEEAPA Te are War gp neni Alm UR StS sn es AM thee peo tree TOM ges MGT 185,191 + 6.4 
5 hen tg Cit SAT a Be ali PRA CME IL AE ee ites eR INS AO OLS ie eh REA 843, 048 — 2.9 
Won Marin anh LCOLANU Se eo ore ee any oe cei Doe 112,417 —13.1 
SS ipsa: be mal AL OME MMT AN ile hae be A AES Si anh A FOr Rs ALO aA nee 2,245,814 + 3.0 
PAGS Omen ue Les Pee cat Sper NEES chia SPN I BN Bishi y Staak es 2,855, 194 +10.4 
eee Se eke cue aatearaN ese len ata ara scl og ellen tot ainigte le ore 69, 956 +16.1 
trelanar(seesUinitedy; KMimedom) Woon 8 Se eel I iv ee a — 

EU et gon: aptly oN ORAM Ul 9 eet de dn OA TO ep ea ea CS URED OH Ra OR 773, 206 + 6.2 
Wie cake hed er ah ay aes MMi id AU Gg a MRT a ea OC RI MR CASE seed Wai 128, 009 — 4.4 
Met Rerland se nauteiae yu came tn Rera a eure ye mua iran diem WAG lh) at go) \ooe 800, 149 + 7.4 
BN pire a ah Re Be SUAS MGIC AMA a the OY IEC BG pt aC ae Rain OE ay AAR ye 20, 057 — 1.3 
eae WALA Noro) yal mre TN cea A min eM i aie MU ha ar tig 26,997 — 2.1 
ea Ve a nly = ae CULO Age OIE” Sec SoA ear IIMA I RA AOR eR RU EN 153, 288 — 7.4 
PATE RSV eee Were ile Mn Kee taneca Menke cS SIN A AeA. eh ll cee Ni | 46, 399 +14.8 
Rinited winodom and areland.s. sin, 2 Muah med agaies. tes 2, 108, 384 — 4.0 
MOOG ADM Hut, (2 COUNRELES gc Neo ie UR rie ea a Rage 10, 368, 109 + 3.1 
SEIS ang CIC eT Uo ES Ya a a Saint) Pa a asic 16, 742 —10.7 
Cre ereE MEODCAN COUNRLTIOB. Marre home nud sad yy lt bale ein SS ek 268 , 768 +42.5 
OM PAPAS B Veh e Meebo 01H OLE UU ninabe eae Ai BK OE MU Ie add aM pig ERR Ra ele aN ge (125, 351) (+17.2) 

"GIS RE SSYG Katy sa reve aN ath Na ak CT MEAN Ce US LN TAR pg ga a Ay Sn Ng 1,107,652 + 1.2 - 
Pole SESE RG Qa Se SN ARMS nl a NEN SO Cg a VR BC ee 63, 329 + 2.9 
PPS REELS Py 620 0 oye, Engi Bia SIN it SURYA ARR UR ANS he aaa ae lo oh 192,062 — 2.5 
RO ETOE GOUUEEEORE fee WETTER ER Lice kya Le noha SAL tah Rial 502,952 + 2.7 
Le aS SEP CM nt eet ee ON ENE pe ARON SP MP: rs, AR a) eg eA 12,519, 614 + 3.4 


(2) Nights recorded at hotels, boarding-houses, sanatoria and treatment establishments. 


Mr. Dumas: Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I would be 
permitted to make a short remark, and following that to make a request to 
Mr. Robertson. ; | ene 

There is no question but that we do have a few tables in this annual 
report of the Department of Northern. Affairs and National Resources for the 
years 1956-57. This report was printed last summer and made available to 
members this spring. Of course, it covers the operations for the past. We 
‘are now interested in the progress being made. I am not blaming anyone 
for it, but I think it would be better if members of this committee had this 
report earlier in the year. I was wondering if it would be wise to perhaps 
print a preliminary report. I just make this as a suggestion. 

Would it be possible for Mr. Robertson or Mr. Harrison to secure those 
tables on page 80 of the 1956-57 report and present them to the committee 
‘on Friday morning? I am speaking of those tables on progress in forest 
inventories, reforestation under the forestry agreements, etc. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dumas, those tables were tabled at the last meeting. 


Mr. DuMAS: We have these tables in the annual report. They are only 
approximations. “ ; 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Dumas, I think the tables were submitted at the last 
meeting bringing these tables up to date. Copies are available and can be given 
to you, Mr. Dumas, personally. 

Mr. Dumas: Thank you very much. I was unaware of that because I 
was away yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn until 9:30 on Friday morning. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, July 11, 1958 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Baskin, Cadieu, Doucett, Fisher, 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Korchinski, Leduc, 
- Martel, Martineau, McLennan, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murhpy, 
Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, Roberge, Stearns, Villeneuve and Woolliams—24. 


In attendance from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; E. A. Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister; F. A. G. Carter, Chief 
Administrative Officer; and R. A. Faibish, Private Secretary to the Minister: 
of the Forestry Branch: Messrs. J. D. B. Harrison, Director; J. H. Jenkins, Chief, 
Forest Products Laboratories Division; H. W. Beall, Chief, Forest Operations 
Division; V. H. Phelps, Forestry Officer, Forest Research Division; and S. 
MacCallum, Accountant: of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau: Mr. Alan 
Field, Director: and of the National Museum of Canada: Messrs. A. W. F. Ban- 
field, Chief, Zoology Section, Natural History Branch; and G. E. Carron, Admi- 
nistrative Officer. 

The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

The Committee reverted to Items 290 to 301 of the Main Estimates, con- 
cerning the Forestry Branch, and approved them subject only to the hearing of 
Mr. Ian Mahood, an expert on forestry from British Columbia, on Tuesday 
next, July 15th, he having agreed to appear before the Committee without 
expense to Parliament. 

Accordingly, the said items concerning the Forestry Branch were allowed 
to stand. 

Item 302 of the Main Estimates and Item 587 of the Supplementary 
Estimates, concerning the National Museum of Canada, were called, considered 
and approved. 

The Committee reverted to Item 303 of the Main Estimates and Item 588 
of the Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. The said items were further considered and were approved. 

Item 508 of the Main Estimates, under Loans, Investments and Advances, 
was called, considered and approved. 

The Committee agreed that on Monday next, July 14th, it would commence 
its consideration of the Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and on Tuesday next, July 15th, revert to those of the Forestry Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


At 10.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, July 14, 1958. ae 


Eric H,. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE .- 


FRIDAY, July 11, 1958. 
9.30 a.m. 


. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will revert to items 
290 to 301 concerning the Forestry Branch. They were held over from the last 
meeting at the request of Mr. Dumas. 


FORESTRY BRANCH 


Main Estimates 


flem.290. Branch Administration 043 uo). 5 seis vse clase ae NL Cte Bee nels $ 139,678 
Forest Research Division— 
Itemt/29Ti Operation and). Maintenance race. ccs eae eee Te A IN ae tae $1,328,886 
Item 292. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
LUI ROTA esi ate, she ole plan's base esi oie sas apielacd nly dg hi ece.kz wie) Mable UT od oh alaleipie one $ 164,283 


Forestry Operations Division— 
Item 293. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ..................000% $ 362,780 


Item 294. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
LEG HEI op asCeh ok Mie merrier cameos, ye AMOal STAD Rv alsrdien a Bue Mie eM ON by BS Maire iO, AOE DUAR ALi Rah ANE A WAU Se $ 19,230 


Item 295. To provide for contributions to the Provinces for assistance in forest 
inventory, reforestation and forest fire protection in accordance with agreements 
that have been or may be entered into by Canada and the Provinces .......... $1,650,000 


Item 296. To provide for contributions to the Provinces pursuant to agree- 

ments entered into or to be entered into, with the approval of the Governor in 

Council, by Canada with the Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the 

amounts confirmed by the Provinces as having been spent by them in establishing 

forest access roads and trails for the attainment of adequate fire protection as 

well as other aspects of forest management .......... 0s eee eee eee eee te eee ene $1,000,000 
Item 297. To provide for a contribution to the Province of New Brunswick for 

assistance in a program designed to combat the spruce budworm infestation, 

in accordance with an agreement entered into by Canada and the Province.... $ 690,000 


Forest Products Laboratories Division— 


liem 298. Operation and Maintenance ..........s cece erect ec erent ee ee neces $ 750,299 
Item 299. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Berrpaietit soe i's dats annie 4 valetelw ey aa rteW a Me Site W Mains g 4p, 8 bed staainheta ee ads eid pices $ 259,260 
Item 300. Grant to Canadan Forestry Association ......----+s+eeeerercrceces $ 20,000 
Item 301. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board—Remuneration and 
Expenses of the Federal member of the BO cer vee eee ee aera adalah gh & SSetoneta sale selslaie a $ Spey /s) 
$6,239,991 


Will the clerk call Mr. Dumas to see if he is here? I have taken the respon- 
sibility, at the request of several members, to call another witness from British 


Columbia, Mr. Ian Mahood. ! 
Mr. McQuillan, who gave evidence the other day, suggested that Mr. 
Mahood could make a great contribution to this committee if we called him. 
Accordingly he is coming here; he will come at his own expense, and at no 
cost to parliament. 
Is Mr. Dumas here, Mr. Leduc? 


Mr. Lepuc: I do not believe he is here, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will carry on, but we shall have to leave these items 
open, because Mr. Mahood will be here on Tuesday morning for our 9 o’clock 
meeting. 
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Are there any other questions you would like to ask concerning the Foresty 
Branch? ; ) 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have just one question: do all the forest areas in the Yukon 
come within the normal protection of the forestry services? | 

Mr. J. D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources): Not of the forestry branch. The administra- 
tion of the forests in the Yukon along with the resources are a responsibility 
of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch. However the Forestry 
Branch has been asked to give technical advice. 

Mr. R. G. RoBertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and Nationa 
Resources): Perhaps I should explain how the administrative arrangement 
works. 

For the effectiveness of administration both in the Yukon and in the North- 
west Territory, what has been done is to put the actual operations under the 
control of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch. So in the case of 
the Yukon, it is handled actually through the Commissioner of the Yukon who 
also wears another hat, that of a federal civil servant. 

The Forestry Branch gives scientific and technical advice on the basis 
of which the administration of the forestry work is carried out. But it is 
actually administered and operated by the Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch through the appropriate people in the Yukon in the one case, and 
through the appropriate people in the Northwest Territories in the other 
case. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I am interested in having all forest areas in the Yukon 
brought under protection. Is there any way by which this can be achieved? 

Mr. RoBertson: I think they are all under the administrative responsibility 
of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch. I take it that what you 
have in mind is that perhaps more provisions ought to be made by promoting 
this work in certain areas of the Yukon. If that is what you have in mind, 
I might say it is a point which is to be considered both in the Yukon and 
in the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. That answers my question. 
Mr. SteaRNS: Has item 300 been dealt with, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. Weare still on all items of the Forestry Branch. 
We do not separate them in any one branch of the department. 


Mr. Stearns: You have not come to item 300 yet? 


The CHAIRMAN: What we do is this. At the request of the minister— 
and I think it has made it very successful for our committee—all items under 
the Forestry Branch or any other branch, are discussed together, not separately. 
So you may proceed on any one item. 


Mr. Stearns: I am familiar with the Canadian Forestry Association and 
the Quebec Forestry Association, but are there any other provincial forestry 
associations in Canada? 


Mr. Harrison: There are provincial associations which are more or less 
branches of the Canadian Forestry Association. They have a very considerable 
measure—as a matter of fact, the relationship between these bodies and the 
parent body in Montreal is now under active discussion. There is a rela- 
tionship, but I cannot tell you what it will be exactly in the future, because 
it is now under discussion. 

British Columbia, one of the prairie provinces, Ontario, and New Bruns- 
wick are the ones which come to mind. The Quebec Forestry Association 
occupies a rather special position of its own. There is also an affiliation of 
sorts. 
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Mr. STEARNS: I am very happy to see that you have increased the grant 
from $10,000 to $20,000 to the Canadian Forestry Association. ies perform 
-work which should help you very much. 


Hon. ALVIN HamiutTon (Minister of Northern Affairs ae National Re- 
sources): Yes, I think it is one of the happier things that in this particular 
case we were able to double their grant. It was done mostly in appreciation 
of the fact that they are doing work which is very necessary in Canada. 
I refer to the tree farm program which they have started and on which they 
are working. 

The association, as you know, should not be too dependant on the gov- 
ernment. 

Their grants can never become very large. But we did want to show 
our appreciation of the very fine program they are working on, so the grant 
to the Canadian Forestry Association has been doubled. 

Mr. FISHER: I would like to address a question to Mr. Harrison by way 
of a preliminary statement. 

I spent a’few hours going through the directorate of current research 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Wood-lot Section, and I found 
that there were only a few silviculture experiments listed which are getting 
any cooperation from the Forestry Branch. 

I am sure from your publications that you have many more experiments 
going on with respect to cutting and silviculture which, might I say, would be 
germane to the purpose of the directorate. 

Has any consideration been given by your research people to integrating 
these experiments with the directorate itself? 

Mr. Harrison: Yes. There is very close cooperation. In the past it has 

been done largely through the Wood-lot Section of the C.P.P.A. 
The research work has been taken over now by the Wood-lot Department 
of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 

The directorate to which you refer was a matter of discussion over a 
number of years. 

From the record of research work which we carried out, and which 
appears in our annual report under the heading of Active Research Projects 
and which might be supplemented by what was being done now by the 
P.P.R.L.C., anybody who wanted to know about it could get a very compre- 
hensive view of what was going on. 

I do not know just what particular line of activity you spotted in this 
very extensive directorate, but there is a great deal of cooperation with the 
companies in connection with practical experiments; and then, of course, there 
is supplementary work which the Forestry Branch carries out in areas of 
its own forests; experimental silviculture is only part of our research program. 


Mr. FISHER: I was amazed at so many different experiments with different 
types of cutting in order to encourage good regeneration; yet there appears 
to be a dearth of published reports. One might get the impression—and this 
may be wrong—but one might get the impression in surveying it that there 
are 200 odd experiments in silviculture going on, and that these are going on 
in separate vacuums, and there does not seem to be any relationship between 
them. 

I wondered if your branch was especially interested in them. 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, we are interested in all these things. Experiments 
have been carried out by company personnel from time to time, and there 
have been “ad hoc’ experiments carried out by forestry officials, who are 
not research specialists, when it seemed to be a good idea to do something 
at the time; but there has been a more serious approach to research by the 
P.P.R.I.C. which is being asked by the industry to make efforts to assume 
a coordinating position in the matter. 
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And they, in turn, work with us. We have had a great many talks with. 


the companies also, so that I expect in the next two or three years the pattern 
will be a good deal more coherent than it is now. 
Mr. FIsHER: In Ontario it is done by the Research Division of the 
Department of Mines and Forests, which is very much concerned with what 
the adequate stock shall be to implement it. Have you any, sno work 
going on on this question of adequate stocking? 
Mr. Harrison: Yes. We have done a great deal in the way of the regenera- 


tion surveys to find out how these things may be carried out, and to finda 


proper way to carry them out. The problem is more complicated than it looks. 


As to what we may expect, the decision is up to the province to decide 


upon what the province will do. We have done a great deal of work in that 


respect. There has been a great deal of discussion both with the government 
of Ontario and with the paper companies and larger industrial companies, 
because they are very interested in this question. 

Mr. FISHER: Do you feel that in silviculture we are close to any sort of 
break-through stage where we will receive something definitive in the way 
of conclusions on such matters as stocking? 


Mr. HARRISON: I am not sure about a spectacular break-through. I can 
say with confidence that a great deal of progress and a great deal of knowledge 
has been gained. 


The application of silvicultural practices for any given purpose is very 
complex because of the variations in the forest type in which you are working 
in the sense of a covering type, and the variations as between sizes; the com- 
bination of soil geology, slope, weather and the rest of it. 

Satisfactory procedures will have to be worked out for the various con- 
ditions. Sometimes very small changes in the conditions will make a practice 
satisfactory in one place but unsatisfactory in another. It is a matter of gradual 
progress. 


Of course that rate of progress is influenced also by economic conditions 
—-what you can do without going broke doing it, and the amount of pressure 
there is in new knowledge and new practices to satisfy a change of policy. 
For example, you mentioned the other day, I think, that you expected to see 


an increase in what exists in Canada on a very small scale; that is, a deliberate 


attempt to get more wood off a given area in rotation—high-yield silviculture. 
That will come. The spur will be economic, but when it does come it is up 
to the research people to have the knowledge of how to apply the necessary 
techniques. 


Mr. FISHER: One final question—were any of the officials of the Forestry 
Branch cooperating in any way in the investigation of the Combines Branch 
in regard to pulp wood in Quebec? 

Mr. Harrison: No, sir. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to draw to the attention of 
the committee that at the back of the annual report at pages 94 and 95 there 
is an extensive list of articles on forest research which may be of interest to 
the members of the committee if they want to get them from the department. 


Mr. FisHER: I have one question in connection with published articles. 
Several years ago you changed your format, and changed your whole series. 
Actually I think you began to put your reports out on a higher quality in a 
more expensive format, is that true? 


Mr. HARRISON: We changed certain reports, sir. It was four years ago 
that the policy was changed. There was several series that had filled their 
purposes at a certain stage of development and we ceased to use certain 
leaflets, and so-called research notes, and so on. 
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The new policy provides that all these mimeographed articles for distri- 
_ bution to the general mailing list be abolished. Mimeographed material is 
kept to a minimum in respect of distribution. 
We do have technical notes—I am talking about the Forest Research 
_ Division at the moment—which give reports on minor experiments or interim 
reports on certain phases of major jobs, that may take a long time to com- 
_ plete, which we thought would be of interest to operators and other research 
workers. I think about 65 of those reports have been published. They are 
uniform and cannot very easily be bound. They have been very well ac- 
cepted. They are distributed without charge to people who can show that 
they are reasonably entitled to receive them. 

Major jobs are recorded in bulletins which are sold by the Queen’s 
Printer. The same arrangement holds true to the forestry branches. 

Mr. FISHER: I have heard certain criticisms about the study by A. L. Best 
on the forest management unit in Quebec. The monographed criticisms were 
that it was an extremely interesting study but the whole value of it was 
practically dynamited by the fact that the cost figures were speculative rather 
than exact. Was there no way of getting the cooperation of the companies so 
as to have the exact figures? 


Mr. Harrison: As a matter of fact, sir, that question was checked into, 
and we received the most remarkable cooperation from the operating com- 
pany, in that instance, Anglo-Canadian. Their records were made available 

~but neither that company nor any other company wanted to publish exact 

- figures. The figures which do appear there give a correct picture but are 

not precise to the cent. These figures do give a very reliable figure of that 

operation. Ss 
Mr. FISHER: Those figures are very close to the exact ones? 


Mr. Harrison: As a matter of fact that company was not prepared, as it 
were, to publish their books. They did open their books to us to a remarkable 
extent, but they just did not want to come right down to the last cent. 


Mr. FISHER: You can draw a valued conclusion from them? 


Mr. Harrison: You can draw a valued conclusion from them for an 
operation of that kind under those conditions. 

The exercise was very largely intended, I might add, to put before the 
woods management people in similar positions, a method of appraising their 
operations which they might, or might not see fit to adapt. 

The comments on that whole project were extremely favourable. The 
Pulp Producers’ Association of the United States bought copies for all their 
members—about 600 or 700. 


Mr. FIsHER: I do not think we have heard from Colonel Jenkins in respect 
of the work which has been carried out on that side of forest research. I think 
this is very important. Could he give us a short statement of the various 
trends in research that the Forest Products Division are carrying out? In 
dollars and cents this is an extremely important part of the whole business. 
I think it would be of interest to all of us to know just what the trends are. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope you will support my resolution on research when 
it arises. 


Mr. J. H. JENKINS (Chief, Forest Products Laboratories, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, the Forest Products 
Laboratories Division is concerned with conservation by better utilization. 
We are concerned with determination of the properties, mechanical and 
chemical, of all Canadian woods to insure that they are used to the best 
advantage. 
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We are also concerned with studies of the uses of wood and the harvesting 
and manufacture of wood and wood residue—that used to be called wood 
waste—to insure that our timber crop is used to the best advantage. We do 
that by means of working in the laboratories. 

We have a program of research which is published each year and has a 
wide distribution. Those products which we work on are determined in coopera- 
tion with industry and other research organizations. We have advisory com- 
mittees, of industries, to both laboratories. 

We are attempting to carry out a balance of informed basic research to 
supply us with the material with which to plan our applied studies, and then 
in our applied studies we carry out work mainly in cooperation with in- 
dustries, but with the closest contact with the departments of forest services 
of the different provinces. They know what we are doing. These special in- 
dustry studies are carried out in woodworking industries across the country 
both in the woods and in the sawmills, and in our own research sawmill at 
the Ottawa laboratory. By that means we are obtaining data which are of 
direct application and interest both to the provinces and to industries especially 
so that we can experience efficient utilization. 

We are, of course, especially concerned with this utilization of wood waste. 
We have carried out studies in that regard in the woods and in the mills. 

I have also set up a committee on which I have representatives of the 
equipment people, of the provinces, of the sawmills and of the pulp mills, 
and we are concerned with this use of wood residue both in the forests and in 
the mills to utilize it for pulp. 

As you know, in recent years since the war, there has been a tremendous 
effect on the pulp industry. Instead of using entirely round wood cut in the 
forest a very considerable proportion of the wood is now obtained from what 
used to be called waste, especially in the sawmills. There are certain problems 
connected with the removal of the bark and transportation, but we are working 
on that problem as well. 

We are also carrying out studies which are intended to determine the 
effect of tree size and species in the different regions on manufacture. That is, 
you have got a growing tree; what is the best way of getting it out, and what 
is the effect of the species of all timber. We are carrying that study right 
through from the stump to the finished product. That has been done in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. This study is being done with the co- 
operation of the provinces, but working directly with the industries. 

We have many, many projects under way. Of course on the engineering 
aspect since the war there has been a tremendous development in the use 
of wood as an engineering material. Wood is not an old fashioned material any 
more. We are obtaining more and more information so that wood can be used 
as a material to compete directly with steel by this glue-lam—that is glued 
laminated wood. We have built up arches and beams and plywood and various 
types of hardwoods and things like that. 

We are very active in the field of national specifications covering all types 
of wood products. There is a big specification coming through in the next few 
months dealing with the engineering design of timber, and we feel that wood 
will be a directly competitive material. 

Of course we are working with other research councils. We are active 
in respect of the national building code. An example of good cooperation is 
that the division of building research of the National Research Council looks 
after the field of research into building, but anything pertaining to wood is 
handed over to us. Also, any requests that the national services receive with 
regard to information on wood are handed over to us for reply. 

We pay a great deal of attention to our publications of the results of 
studies because, as I say, we are concerned with utilization and that means 
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working with industry. Therefore we must pass our material over to industry. 
_. We do this by means of government publications and by articles appearing 
- in trade journals. 
The CHAIRMAN: Colonel Jenkins, I-wonder if I could ask you a question? 
Would you have any estimate or idea of the amount of waste or end-products 
that were formerly waste that are now being utilized in the pulp and paper 
industry as a result of research? 


Mr. JENKINS: I can get that information for you in about ten minutes, sir. 


I am afraid I have not got it at my finger-tips. 


The utilization of waste has grown on the west coast. However, during 
the past five years in the east there has been a very promising amount of 
utilization. You realize, of course, that every ton of wood which you obtain 
from waste saves that much in the forests. I can obtain that for the committee 
and I will table it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will put it on the record? 

Mr. JENKINS: Yes. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have heard reports recently that certain hardwoods are being 
used for purposes for-which they were not previously being used. Are you 
undertaking that particular type of research? 

Mr. JENKINS: For pulp? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 


Mr. JENKINS: The division of responsibility between the pulp workers of 
the C.P.P.A. and the forest products laboratory is that the C.P.P.A. is con- 
cerned primarily with the manufacture of pulp for paper and we are con- 
cerned with pulp for the manufacture of hardboards or fibreboards, and we 
are especially interested in the utilization of wood waste for all types of pulp 
products, both paper and hardboard. 

Therefore, we have an interest in hardwood pulp and we keep in touch 
with developments and carry on experiments on hardwood as such and we 
do experiments in respect of the manufacture of the various products. 


Mr. FISHER: Have you made any comparison with the forest products 
laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, in relation to your own laboratory in terms 
of the amount of money and the staff which you have and in respect of the 
actual income from American forests in relation to the income from Canadian 
forests? Would you say that Canada has as big a program relative to the 
income from the forests as have the Americans? 


Mr. JENKINS: The forest products laboratory at Madison works on a 
slightly different system. They have a budget in the same way we do, but 
that only represents about half of their funds. They do a lot of work for 
national defence and other departments of government and from those other 
departments they also receive a grant. Sometimes it varies; at times, however, 
this grant from the other departments will run as high as 50 per cent. On 
the whole, I think, they get proportionately slightly more than we do. Also 
at the present time I believe there is a bi-partisan committee reporting to the 
president which is considering increasing their estimates by about tenfold. 


Mr. FISHER: Tenfold? 
Mr. JENKINS: Yes. 


Mr. FISHER: I wonder if this is being followed with interest by the depart- 
ment, or perhaps I should ask that question of the deputy minister? 


- Mr. JENKINS: They recently prepared a report, of which I have a copy. 
It is a quite an interesting report. 


Mr. FISHER: Amongst the published material turned out by the forest 
products laboratory there have been several rather theoretical ones insisting 
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that the future in the woods industry depends not so much upon species of 
certain kinds and regeneration, but strictly upon the amount of cellulose per 
acre. 


Mr. JENKINS: Not the forest products laboratory here? 


Mr. FISHER: No; in the United States. Are there any comparable studies 
or ideas existant in your laboratory? 


Mr. JENKINS: Not direct studies as much; but there is an accumulation of 
data on a large number of products connected with harvesting and utilization 
of pulp. We are also working on these building and specification committees. 
I think it boils down to this: we feel that there is always going to be a lumber 
industry. There will be, for many purposes, chemical wood products which ~ 
will be better than wood. You will see the increase in sheathing boards 
replacing shiplap in many instances. 


We feel there will always be a requirement for lumber but perhepe in 
a different form and perhaps made up in panels. But I do not subscribe to 
the fact that in the future there will be nothing but pulp mills. Doctor 
Thiesmeyer and I have been on the same program and we do not see eye 
to eye. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): There may be a number of members of this 
committee who are interested in forest products research. We have a new 
laboratory in the city and I think, if a group were interested, you could go 
there and see the actual work which is being done and also see some of the 
highly competent research people at work. Colonel Jenkins I believe would 
arrange to take some of you through as a group. I found it very instructive 
last fall when I went through the laboratory even though a lot of it may 
have been over my head. Some of you here have a more intimate relation- 
ship with the industry. 


Mr. JENKINS: We would be delighted if any group wishes to come down. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The building will be officially opened this 
fall but it is in operation now. You would see there the type of operations 
which are carried on and you would learn a great deal about the work of 
the forest products laboratory. | 

There are one or two members here from the west coast. There is a 
new building at Vancouver which is now open and if any of the members from 
the west coast would like to go through it I am sure arrangements could be 
made. 

The second announcement which I would like to make is that we have 
going on in Ottawa, starting on Monday, the meetings of the Northwest | 
Territories Council. I would like to suggest that if any of you here wish to 
attend any of the meetings of the Northwest Territories Council, the members 
of the council would be very pleased to see you in attendance. The council 
is composed of nine members, four of whom are elected and five of whom 
are appointed. One of the elected members is now a judge, so that leaves 
three elected members and five appointed members. 

The meetings of the council will be held in the Confederation Building in 
the Department of Agriculture board room. If any of you are interested in 
attending you could arrange it with Mr. Robertson, who is the spokesman for 
the Crown. He has also said that if you are interested he will provide copies 
of his speech from the throne as commissioner. 


The CHAIRMAN: Following on that, would the different groups let me 
know how many are interested in attending and I will communicate with the 
deputy minister. I think it would be very interesting to see the Northwest 
Territories Council in session. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: The opening is at three o’clock on Monday afternoon, and 


the meetings will continue at ten in the morning and three o’clock in the 


afternoon every day. 


Mr. Lepuc: I would also be very interested in the suggestion made by the 
minister that those of us who are interested have an opportunity of visiting 
the forest products laboratory. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will the different groups similarly let me know in that 
respect and I will try to arrange a visit at an early date? 


Mr. MARTEL: I would like to ask a question of Mr. Jenkins. He mentioned 
there would be greater use of wood products in years to come not only in the 
pulp industry but I understand also for making hardboards. I would like to 
know what the markets are for plywood made from poplar and birch trees. 
In our area we have large quantities of poplar trees and we would like to 
diversify our industries. We have mining industries, forestry and agriculture, 
but we are very far from the markets and feel that we should have some new 
industries in order to use some of these products that are waste now. 

At the present time we have a plywood manufacturing plant at Lesage, 
Quebec, which uses poplar and birch. Do you think that the marketing outlook 
will improve in that particular industry? 

Mr. JENKINS: There are three types of plywood. There is the Danas fir 
plywood made with waterproof glue, the primary use of which is in house 
construction; it has a tremendous field there and also has some decorative use. 
Then you have birch plywood which is used, with the exception of some for 


‘boxes, primarily for decorative purposes. In respect of birch plywood they ran 


into some trouble on account of the birch die-back. 

Poplar plywood started off badly in that some of the early manufacture 
was not satisfactory because the glue was poor. This plywood got a bad reputa- 
tion, but now there has been a tremendous development. There are at present 
two firms in British Columbia, one in Alberta, two in Ontario and one in 
Quebec which are manufacturing poplar plywood. The forest products labo- 
ratory here, on our experimental lathe has shown that aspen poplar is a wood 


that can be sealed satisfactorily with proper adhesives and that it is a good 


product. There is some question as to which field it should come into. It is 
technically a hardwood, but the birch people do not want to have anything to 
do with it. It would appear that its main field is in competition with Douglas 
fir; that is, in house construction. If made with waterproof glue it can be used 
for sheathing and for roofing and flooring. We have had it approved by Central | 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and under the National Housing Act it 
could be used for those purposes. There is some doubt as to what group it 
falls into. I think it should be considered technically as a soit wood and should 
compete in the construction field. I do feel, provided that the quality is kept 
up, that there are good prospects for it. 

Mr. FIsHER: We have one of those mills at Nipigon. Is there a constant 
check made by your laboratory as to the quality of the products coming out 
of these mills or is it a fact that once it has been accepted as far as Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation standards are concerned that it is aecepted 
all the way through? 3 

Mr. JENKINS: If any product is to be used in building constructon under 
the National Housing Act, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation has to 
approve it as to type and manufacture, and if it is a new type in the wood field 
we will probably work with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
carry out some experiments for their benefit. 

Also, in respect of an individual product like plywood of a particular mate- 
rial, we will carry out the tests for the firm and charge them and then advise 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation as to the results. They will make 
the decision as to whether or not it is acceptable. Once it is acceptable and 
marked “approved for the National Housing Act”, then there is no further 
check other than by the inspector on the job as to whether or not the material 
is up to standard. That applies to a lot of our specifications. There is this whole 
compiex difficult problem of acceptance testing. ; 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is there very much hardboard being 
manufactured in Canada at the present time, or is it still somewhat in an 
experimental stage? 

Mr. JENKINS: With respect to this particle board, you probably know what 
fibre board is, hard board and soft board. This particle board is a new develop- 
ment since the war. It started in Germany. 

For particle board, you cut your flakes of wood to a certain shape. Then 
those fiakes are bonded together with resin. The strength of the board depends 
on the shape of those particles. You can vary the strength of it. 

In Canada their use at the present time is confined mostly to table tops— 
you can put a veneer on them—and also use them for school desks. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Before I left home I saw various 
samples of particle board, mostly of European origin, Swedish and German. 
I wondered if we had gone as far in this country as they appear to have gone 
in those countries in the production of this product. 


Mr. JENKINS: There is a plant in southern Ontario. The information is 
available, but our furniture people are proceeding very cautiously. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve the items of the Forestry Branch? 


Mr. FISHER: I have one last question. Are you having any trouble in re- 
cruiting experts for your forestry service, or chemists? Are you having any dif- 
ficulty at all in recruitment under your present salary scale? 


Mr. HARRISON: The main difficulty is to find men with the aDErOur ate 
training and experience. In any research organization that is always a charac- 
teristic feature, because if you get to a certain level, you want to reach a better 
one. 

But by and large we have been quite successful. Perhaps I might ask Mr. 
Jenkins to speak about his particular problem. 

The Forestry Research and Operations Divisions rely mostly on men who 
have forestry training and who go on to post-graduate work. Mr. Jenkins, on 
the other hand, is more interested in finding engineers and physicists. 

Our experience last year as far as forestry officers are concerned has 
been somewhat better. But when we want a specialist with a certain kind 
of training to do a certain job, it is difficult to find him. Sometimes we have 
to wait for months and to keep the position open in order to find the right 
man. 

But as Canadian forestry schools are giving more and more post-graduate 
courses, we hope the situation will improve. There are difficulties, yes. 

Mr. FISHER: Are they severe difficulties? What would be the best way 
to improve the situation from the point of view of the government? 

Mr. Harrison: The most encouraging thing is the development by the 
four forestry schools in Canada of their post-graduate training. 

The very fact that requirements are going up in an organization such 
as ours, especially in the research field, should lead men who want to go into 
research to undertake higher training before they come to us. 

Then we have means to help them to take still further training at a later 
stage. Those means have been used and they have been extremely successful. 
But we do not take on many people in any one year besides the staff we have. 
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Looking back over the last four or five years there have been years when 


“we were much more fortunate than we thought we would be. And there 


have been two or three posts which we just could not seem to fill. But sooner 
or later we found the men. 

Now I shall ask Mr. Jenkins to say a word, especially concerning the non- 
forestry aspects. 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, in the past we have had difficulty in obtaining 
engineers and physicists. This year it has been a little better in so far as 
juniors are concerned. However, our main problem is in recruiting and in 
bringing in people with experience. We are just having no luck at all. . 

Some opposite numbers,—other research institutions with whom we work 
very closely—I am thinking of one in Australia for example—have very strong 
forest products organizations, and they have one very definite advantage in 
that they can go outside the country when they want to get a good man. 

But our handicap here is that we have not been able to interest anybody 
in the starting grades to come into the organization. 


Mr. FIisHER: Is that not a refiection on your salary scale, indicating that it 
is not attractive enough? 


Mr. JENKINS: In part, yes. 


Mr. FisHerRS: That would be a question for the minister and the deputy 
minister to take into consideration would it not? 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: It goes a bit beyond that. The rates and salary scales 
are set for scientific personnel by the Civil Service Commission and the treasury 
board for comparable positions in the government as a whole. So, as a result, 
the scale is set on a broad basis. 

The only change that can be made departmentally—and again this would 
require Civil Service Commission as well as treasury board approval—is to 
seek the upgrading of classifications within the salary scale. 


Mr. FisuHer: Mr. Jenkins seems to have put his finger on a problem which 
we as a committee might encourage the government of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to try to alleviate. This is an important field, and if they cannot get 
the right men, and if there is a shortage, it seems to me vital some steps should 
be taken, to get them. How do you do that? 


Mr. Ropertson: I think that all that can be done is what is done from time 
to time. When we find difficulty in filling a certain category of positions, 
we make recommendations. This is done periodically in the upgrading of 
certain positions. We would indicate to the Civil Service Commission that 
we cannot fill a certain position at the salary which is attached to it. Then 
we may get authorization to increase the classification or we may not. But 
we cannot ourselves change the classification. 

The CHAIRMAN: How would it be—since you have hit on an important 
subject—if we should take it up in our agenda committee with the idea of 
including it in our report? 

I know what you have in mind. It has been dear to my heart for a good 
many years. 


Shail we approve these items, then, gentlemen, items 290 to 301, subject 
only to the hearing of the witness from British Columbia, Mr. Mahood, next 
Tuesday, for a few minutes? 


Items agreed to, subject to the foregoing qualification. 
Now, the National Museum items. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 
Main Estimates 


Item 302. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .................secee5 $603,292 


Supplementary Estimates | 
Item 587. Administration, Operation and Maintenance—Further amount required $ 15,000 


I do not think that this item will take very long. Would you like to 
carry on with it now, and then go into the travel bureau? 

We have a little better than half an hour left. 

Mr. Capireu: I have a couple of questions to ask the minister about 
northern roads. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have questions about northern roads? 

Mr. CApIEU: Yes, I did not get an opportunity to ask them before. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps when this other witness comes on Tuesday you 
might ask them, Mr. Cadieu. We have already passed and tentatively ap- 
proved those items, but we will give you an opportunity on Tuesday morning. 


Mr. Capieu: I shall not be here. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have a short statement from the 
minister or one of his officials about the museum? If not, we may have some 
questions. 


Mr. PAYNE: May we have a brief statement? 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): The National Museum had its beginning in 1842. It 
became a separate institution in 1920 when the divisions of biology and anthro- 
pology were placed under the geological survey. 

Work was curtailed for many years due to two wars and a depression. 
But in 1947 reorganization was carried out with appointment of a full time 
chief curator. This part of the work was placed under the responsibility of 
the mines and resources department at that time. 

In 1951 the Massey Commission recommended the division of the National - 
Museum into two parts, natural history and human history, so we have come 
to the point now where the museum has been divided into two branches. 

We expect on the vacation of the Victoria Museum building by the 
geological survey and the National Gallery in 1959-60 that more space on a 
tempcrary basis there will become available, and that there will be a re- 
deployment of the museum into the building which was originally designed 
for it. This will allow us for the first time to exhibit to the public some of 
the material which we have accumulated over very many years. | 

The scientific work of the National Museum is of a very high order. ‘It 
is one of the few institutions in Canada which carries on really first class 
scientific work both in the natural as well as in the human history fields. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. AIKEN: I have two questions. In general terms, what is the reason 
for the increases in the administration this year over last year? I see there 
is an increase of approximately $170,000? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: One part of the increase is because the war museum 
has been transferred from the Department of National Defence where it for- 
merly was, to become part of the National Museum. 

Mr. AIKEN: Part of your department? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: So the total estimate for the war museum now appears | 
here instead of coming under the Department of National Defence. I think 
that is the main increase. 

Then there is some increase in field work, scientific work in the field, and 
there is a very minor staff increase, I believe. Those are the reasons. 
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. Mr. AIKEN: In connection with the war museum, is there any aelivii 
by way of increasing the exhibits, or is it fairly static in its work? 
Mr. COTE: The war museum is, limited by space. They now have a 
fairly good storage space, but they lack personnel to refurbish a good deal of 
* the equipment. However, considerable progress is being made on that side, 
- and we hope that in the existing display building it will be possible to take 
a lot of this refurbished equipment and to change the exhibits from time 
_ to time. 
; Mr. AIKEN: In your scientific work do you have any equipment for carbon 
testing wood to determine the age from which it comes? 

Vaiag ibe CétE: No, we have not got such equipment. We have had it done 
in cooperation with the geological survey. 

Mr. AIKEN: I take it there is such equipment in Canada? 

Mr. C6TE: We have had to do some work in the past in the United States, 
but I gather there is some equipment which the geological survey has now. 

Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: The items are approved, including supplementary item 
587? Agreed. 

Items agreed to. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Main Estimates 


Item 303. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada, including 
Grant of- $5,000 to the Canadian Tourist Association .............c02ce22cee? $2,182,206 


Supplementary Estimates 
Item 588. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada—Further 
GMNOUGE TOCGUIOO y oie c eee oe whee he HCN UM lee clade! haiahd Magn Radin’ Bara Re eee ee EIS $ 78,000 
Mr. Field is here to answer further questions on the travel bureau. 
We do not yet have the printed proceedings of our last meeting, when 
some tables concerning their work were included, but they will be available 


for the members when the estimates are before the house. Perhaps some of | 


you would be glad to make some contribution. 

Mr. Kinpt: In working with the Alberta travel bureau I have found 
there has been some discontent as to the reliability of national figures when 
broken down to provincial levels; that is to say, the information in respect of 
amount of money and the number of tourists. Would it be possible for the 
federal tourist bureau to improve the statistical figures as applied to the 
tourist trade? 

The CHAIRMAN: Maybe I have the wrong impression from your remarks, 
Mr. Kindt, but each province has its own statistical department in regard to 
what tourist revenue amounts to. These provincial tourist bureau statistical 
departments in all probability look after the question of the number of tourists 
coming from other provinces. Was that what your question had reference to? 

Mr. Kinpt: I was referring to both interprovincial and federal tourist 
bureaus. It is my impression that the figures are very unreliable. I should 
be glad to see what could be done from the federal point of view to improve 
the statistical figures on which the provinces as well as the dominion must rely. 

Mr. RoBeRTSON: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could make a general comment 
and then Mr. Field could amplify. — 

This question has arisen I think at every federal-provincial tourist 
conference that I have attended, namely the last four or five. The figures 
are put together by the bureau of statistics and at every conference there has 
been a discussion in respect of the possibility of improving the figures. 

Mr. KinptT: That is right. 
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_Mr. ROBERTSON: The difficulty is in finding a means of doing this. There 
are no immigration offices which a tourist must pass through in going from — 
' one province to another. There is no really firm way of getting a check on 
the figures. The possibilities of improving the system have broken down — 
constantly due to this basic fact that there is no way of really keeping check 
on the figures. . 
I do not know whether there is anything Mr. Field can add to that 
statement. 


Mr. FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): I do not — 
_ know if I can add anything other than to say that the dominion bureau of 
statistics is not and never has attempted to report on interprovincial travel. | 
I think the bureau does a good job reporting on travel between Canada and ~ 
other countries. The majority of the dissatisfaction that has been expressed has 
been in regard to interprovincial travel, which Mr. Robertson mentioned. 

Each province has its own method of gathering statistics. Some provinces 
have highway counting systems. The maritime provinces, for example, have 
a highway count system which results in fairly accurate figures. 

‘The dominion bureau of statistics—our official statistic gathering organ- 
ization—has no responsibility in regard to the interprovincial travel picture. 


Mr. KinptT: I have heard from officials in the province of Alberta that that 
argument is always advanced. Securing accurate figures in regard to inter- 
provincial tourist travel is like trying to pin an eel with a blunt fork. We just 
cannot arrive at reliable figures in regard to interprovincial travel, is that true? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, that is perfectly true. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would just like to. say a word or two on 
this subject because, like the hon. member, I have been interested in it for 
many years. 

During the time I was in the province of Saskatchewan I tried very hard 
to get the Saskatchewan government to do something in regard to collecting 
figures of people coming into the province and going out. I received the same 
answer from the government of Saskatchewan as you are receiving here. There 
are sO many roads going into Saskatchewan from the east and the west that 
it would be very expensive to set up check points. 

The same situation applies to Alberta and to other provinces. I think this 
same situation applies to the states of the United States. There are only a few 
states maintaining border crossing points. California is an example of one that 
does. In the state of California there are check points to make sure that tourists 
do not bring in foreign fruits which could possibly be diseased. The primary 
purpose of these checking point is to look for fruit but in so doing they get 
an accurate count of the number of tourists coming into this state from the 
bordering states. 

In Canada we have not set up any such system. In our prairie provinces 
it would be a mammoth undertaking which would cost much more than the 
results would justify. 

I think you will understand that it might be possible for the provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba, for instance, to set up border checking points because 
there is only one road leading into the province of Ontario from Manitoba, but 
you would have to keep a team of personnel employed there during the full 
year to get accurate figures. 


Mr. DoucetT: In respect of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario it would 
not be too easy to do this because of the number of crossing points. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I was going to use the eastern boundary of 
Ontario as an example because of the many places of entry into Quebec. As a 
result of these almost insurmountable difficulties we can only make calculations. 
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ye I realize this is a matter of some seriousness. The dominion bureau of statis- 
_ tics issues a list of tourist income by provinces. If you look at the list you will 
4 find the province of Saskatchewan appears very close to the bottom with an 
_ income from the tourist trade of about $1,500,000. However, there is no way 
‘ of measuring the east-west traffic into Saskatchewan. East-west traffic is 

Saskatchewan’s most important traffic. The only traffic travelling north into 
Saskatchewan is traffic from the United States. : 

_ This subject has been discussed on many occasions with the same con- 
clusion being arrived at; how can a sufficient number of border crossing check 
points be established to give reliable figures? ; 

§ Mr. WoouuiaMs: Is the border check system used in respect of tourists 
_ coming from the United States? 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): When tourists coming from the United 
States cross our borders the customs officials obtain a statement from them as 
to their origin and destination, etc. That information is collected by the 
dominion bureau of statistics and compiled into those tables that I mentioned 
the other day, which are available to members of this committee. 

Mr. Woo.uiaAMs: I’ take it we have no means of calculating the number 
of people from Ontario who have the privilege of visiting Alberta? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. PAYNE: Would it be possible to consider the human element as well as 
border check points in this regard? I think such a consideration would be 
highly representative. | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think I understand the significance of the 
hon. member’s question. This idea has been discussed in the province of 
Saskatchewan. An attempt was made on a casual basis for a period of two 
months on the main highway by putting up signs about two miles from the 

Saskatchewan border asking all tourists to report. When a tourist stopped 
he was given a map and perhaps a leaflet listing the accommodations and points 
of interest in Saskatchewan. In that way a certain amount of information was 
collected. However, I think if you asked the officials of the tourist bureau in 
Saskatchewan how this worked out, they would tell you that a very very | 
minute proportion of tourists travelling along at 60 miles an hour stopped 
_ because of a sign saying that all tourists should report at a tourist information 
centre, 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Would it be possible to have a voluntary check program? 
For example, in every town and community you will find there is a secretary 
or someone available to see that tourists visiting those areas have access to 
little checking cards covering origin and places visited which could be put in 
a mail box. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Korchinski, I think that question has been fully 
covered. It is a very difficult problem, as the minister and his deputy have 
already explained. It will take time to work out a solution to this problem. I 
- agree that we should have more accurate information available, but it will take 
a lot of time and money to do this. 

Mr. Arxen: Mr. Chairman, just before we conclude with this item I would 
like to ask one further question. 

Does the bureau of statistics or a branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources receive a statement from tourists crossing the 
border in regard to the places they expect to visit?’ I am thinking that if a 
tourist came to Ontario it is not very likely he would go on to British Columbia. 

Is there a check of that type made? 

Mr. FieLp: Yes. If a traveller comes in from the United States at a border 
crossing point he would be asked that question. That is one of the means by 
which the dominion bureau of statistics gathers its statistics. | 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is the responsibility of the picitent of ‘Citizen: 
ship and Immigration, is it not, Mr. Field? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, this check is made in cooperation with the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Mr. AIKEN: Those figures are not published, are they? 


‘Mr. FIELD: Oh yes, there is a monthly report as well as the annual report 
which has already been tabled. 


Mr. AIKEN: This table is not considered sufficiently reliable as to where 
the tourists actually stayed? Z . 

Mr. FIELD: You mean in which province they stayed? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 


Mr. FIELD: These figures are fairly reliable. In the monthly report there 
appears table No. 3 which shows the number of travellers entering into Canada 
by province of entry. That table is reliable. The only hitch in this regard is 
that the traveller may come into Ontario and then go on to Quebec and spend 
60 per cent of his time there and then move to the maritimes and spend 30 per 
cent of his time there. | 

Mr. PAYNE: May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a lot of Canadians are 
like myself. This is our own country and we hate like the devil to be considered 
a statistic. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very important subject. My 
purpose in raising this issue was because of these statements that are made 
that the Canadian tourist industry is one of the largest enterprises that we 
have in Canada. Such a statement leads me to the conclusion that we ought 
to invest a lot more money in the tourist business. I think such a statement 
is generally accepted and rightfully so. I believe that more money should be 
invested in this field because of the many attractions we have, and because 
of the income that is involved. I believe the logical conclusion is that we ought 
to have more accurate figures in respect of the revenue from foreign tourists in 
Canada. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We do have accurate figures in regard to foreign tourists 
in Canada, 


The CHAIRMAN: We do have accurate figures in regard to foreign tourists 
but we do not have accurate figures in regard to tourists travelling from one 
province to another. I agree that even the figures pertaining to foreign 
tourists are estimates. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to put these figures on the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

I discussed this point last fall with the travel bureau. The tourist industry 
has repeatedly asked the government of Canada and the provincial governments 
to increase their budgets for advertising and promotional work in the United 
States. The main point of their suggestion was that the amount of money 
spent should equal a figure of one per cent of the total amount of tourist 
dollars spent in this country. 

At the present time we are spending .3 per cent of that amount. If we 
were to increase our expenditure in this regard to one per cent we would 
be spending three-tenths of the amount that tourists spend in Canada. The 
tourist industry has asked that we spend one per cent of that amount which 
would be an increase of 34 times what we are spending now. 

At the present time the federal government spends on adyariiscthent an 
amount roughly equal to what the provinces combined spend. If the tourist 
industry’s suggestion was accepted the federal government and the provincial 
governments would have to spend three times what they are now spending on 
advertising. 
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. This problem is not one that has been considered only academically. As 
_ you know, this is the second year of the maritime advertising program. We 

are focusing our concentrated advertising program in the northeastern portion 
of the United States on the beautiful maritime provinces. 

After comparing the amount of money spent in regard to this program— 
$300,000 per year—with the increase in the tourist trade in the Atlantic 
_ provinces, we feel that a fairly accurate measure can be made of the yield 
_ from each dollar spent on that program. 

At the present time,-if inquiries coming into the tourist bureau in regard 
to the maritime provinces can be taken as a gauge—the number of inquiries 
is much greater in respect of the maritimes than it is in respect of the rest of 
Canada—it would seem to indicate that a concentrated program of advertise- 
ment does yield measurable results. 

When this item first came to our attention I did not mention that we had 
an experimental project underway in an attempt to measure the results of 
effective regional advertisement in regard to bringing more tourists into 
Canada. This point I do not want to mention in detail, beyond the fact 
that we are thinking of some operations of that nature. If the facts are 
revealed then the experiment would not be as good. I have discussed this 
subject very seriously because we must be concerned with it. 

We are trying to get some validity of measurement in the scope which we 
have. I notice that the province of Ontario has set up regional studies in 
counties and districts to obtain statistical information. We may be able to 
have use of that information and, along with any other similar information 
from other provinces, we will see if we cannot come up with better suggestions. 

My deputy minister has reminded me that last fall at the dominion- 
provincial tourist conference we agreed to embark on a cooperative program 
of obtaining information. The provinces and ourselves are combined on this 
thing. We have hired a firm in Toronto to do this study for us. I think I have 
made it clear that we are grappling with this problem of obtaining more 
information. 

My deputy also informs me that included in the item you are voting is a 
new grant of $5,000 to the Canadian Tourist Association in order to encourage 
that association to carry on its studies. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I had a thought, which came to mind before the minister 
spoke. It seems to me that it might be possible to employ the services of one 
of the professional research bureaus which take samples from time to time in 
service stations, motels and such places. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is exactly what this is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I hope many of you will consider ways and 
means of improving this tourist industry. If you like you can read the first 
speech I made on this subject in the house in 1945. I said that in ten years’ 
time the amount for the tourist industry should be $1 billion. It is one depart- 
ment of government which, in my estimation, has been neglected. I will say 
very frankly that the revenue from it can be multiplied. I think that the ideas 
‘and suggestions which you express will have the impact which is necessary to 
get the required funds. You cannot run an automobile without gas and you 
have to pay for the gas. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: Is there any supervision exerciged by the federal govern- 
ment in respect of exploitation of tourists by certain unscrupulous operators? 
In some cases tourists are being overcharged for rooms and things of that sort? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a provincial matter. I think it is discussed at these 
general sessions. I would suggest that those of you who are able to might try 
to arrange to be at this conference in the fall. I have attended one or two. 
I think that some of us should be there in an.official capacity because these 


te 
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conferences are really worthwhile; you can let your hair down. All that is 
discussed is the tourist industry and you have in attendance the railways, the 
steamships and many other associations. 3 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we be extended an invitation 
to attend so that we do not forget? | : hy 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good idea. | 

Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): I have a brief statement in answer to the 

question asked by Mr. Martineau. In so far as exploitation of tourists coming ~ 
into the country is concerned, it is, of course, a provincial responsibility; but, 
at the federal level, when we do receive complaints these are submitted back 
to the provincial people because it is very important, every time there is a bad 
case of exploitation, that it comes to their attention in order to make sure that 
the person who operates in that fashion under the provincial government licence 
is checked up and checked up fast. 
There is another way of checking, as you know. Many of these motels and 
hotels apply for membership in the Canadian automobile associations. The 
automobile associations have men constantly on the move during the seasons 
to check on the facilities which are available to the tourist. I think we are 
coming to improved standards all along the line because of the plea for super- 
vision of the industry. If anyone sees a sign such as Saskatchewan Automobile 
Association or Ontario Automobile Association he knows that when he goes in 
there he will receive checked accommodation. 2 

Mr. Woottiams: When can we expect a full discussion on coal? I am 
particularly interested in that. I have several mines in my constituency. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will have an opportunity when we have before us 
the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. — 

Mr. Woo.iiaMs: Some of us would wish to have witnesses present, partic- 
ularly from the coal board, so that we could go into some of the major problems 
which exist in that industry particularly in Alberta. — 

Item 303 and Supplementary Item 588 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Monday we will start on the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

On next Thursday night, between 7 and 8 o’clock in room 375, we will 
have the film “Rankin Inlet”. I hope that some of you will be able to see it. You 
may ask your friends and neighbours to come with you to see this film. It is 
under our sponsorship. Ours is the best committee of the house, and let us 


keep it that way. . 
Before you go, there is another item, item 508, under Loans, Investments 


and Advances. 


LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


Main Estimates 
Item 508. To authorize the operation of a revolving fund, in accordance with 

section 58 of the Financial Administration Act, for the purpose of acquiring and 

managing stores required for the operation and maintenance of the National 

Parks of Canada; the amount to be charged to the revolving fund at any time 

HOt 10, GXCOEM isle. Fee eee tes ese etn ee eens cance nes eaees 6% aS Re taut 2 igre Sle $1,000,000 

Mr. Hamitton( Qu’Appelle): My administrative officer points out that 
this item has not yet been passed. This is an item under loans, investments 
and advances. It is to authorize the operation of a revolving fund, in accord- 
ance with section 58 of the Financial Administration Act, for the purpose of 
acquiring and managing stores required for the operation and the maintenance 
of the National Parks of Canada; the amount to be charged to the revolving 
fund at any time not to exceed $1 million. This is the start of a new revolving 
fund in the national parks branch to save us coming back so often with 


requests. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monpay, July 14, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Martin (Timmins) be substituted for 
that of Mr. Fisher on the said Committee. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


- REPORT OF THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, July 17, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 
to present the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of June 3, 1958, your Committee has 
considered and approved items numbered 266 to 303, inclusive, and items — 


numbered 560 to 508, inclusive, as listed in the Main Estimates 1958-59; and 


items numbered 580 to 588, inclusive, and item numbered 659, as listed in the 
Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1959, relating 
to the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Your Committee has held 14 meetings on the Order of Reference of the 
House concerning the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. These meetings were devoted to the estimates pertaining 
to the under-mentioned branches, etc., approximately as follows: Depart- 
mental Administration, etc., two meetings; National Parks Branch, two meetings; 
Water Resources Branch, one meeting; Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch, four meetings; Forestry Branch, three and a half meetings; and National 
Museum of Canada and Canadian Government Travel Bureau, one and a half 
meetings. 

Your Committee heard a full statement of the national development policy 
of the government and its emphasis on northern development. A policy of 
cooperation with the provinces to achieve the maximum reach of national 
development was explained. Your Committee has examined the substantially 
increased expenditures that are provided for in the current estimates for roads 
and other facilities in the North, and for the “roads to resources” program in 
conjunction with the provinces. Your Committee recommends the continuance 


of this program in the interest of national development. 


It is obvious that the activities and responsibilities of the department will 


continue to expand rapidly during the years ahead, and your Committee feels 


it to be essential that this expansion should not be frustrated by insufficient 
financial attention. Your Committee has noted that there has been a steady 
increase in the estimates of the department over the years since its inception, 
and your Committee has noted that there has been an increase of nearly 250 
per cent in the 1958-59 estimates over those of 1954-55. 
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This expansion has occurred during a period when the staff of the depart- 
ment has increased only by 42 per cent. Your Committee observes that the 
greatest single need of the department would appear to be an increase of its 
staff in order to keep apace of its rapidly expanding responsibilities. 

Your Committee was given a report by the Minister of the need for a better 
and more complete inventory of natural resources in Canada, and also for the 
need of more comprehensive programs for the conservation and prudent 
management of such resources. It notes with approval the plans now under 
way for the summoning of a National Conference on Conservation in the next 
year or two and commends these plans in the interests of better resource 
utilization in Canada. 

Your Committee heard a full statement from the Minister concerning the 
policy underlying the establishment and preservation of the National.Parks and 
endorses it. In this connection your Committee commends to the attention of 
‘other Members of the House the publication entitled ‘‘Wisdom’s Heritage: the 
National Parks of Canada”, which is available on application to the department. 
Further, your Committee recommends the continuance of the work of establish- 
ing and preserving the National Parks, both for their underlying purpose and 
also to provide amenities and recreation for Canadians in the future. 


Your Committee has examined the programs of the department with 
regard to Water Resources and Forestry and has noted the increased activity 
in relation to a number of aspects thereof. Your Committee recommends that 
increased attention be given to the compilation of material on water resources 
and to their multiple use, and, in the case of forestry, to forest research. Your 
Committee also noted the increased emphasis being given in the United States 
to forest products research and recommends that the government give con- 
sideration to increased support of that activity in Canada. 


Your Committee carefully examined the program and policies of the 
department in the northern territories, including, in addition to economic 
development, matters affecting the Eskimo people, the Indian people, and all 
northern citizens. Emphasis was directed to the integration of the native 
northerner. Your Committee also examined the policies affecting the social 
advancement of the peoples of the north. 


Your Committee questioned the Minister and officials of the department 
concerning programs relating to the Eskimos. It shares the concern that is 
felt for the future of numbers of these people who have been dependent on 
the caribou, the numbers of which are declining in a catastrophic manner, and 
on trapping for fur, an industry which has suffered extreme price declines. 


It commends the efforts now being made to construct schools, to provide 
more and better education, to give vocational training, and to secure employ- 
ment for these people in order that they may be assured of a more secure 
future and of a better standard of living. 


Your Committee endorses the continuance and expansion of the program 
to develop the northern areas as an integral part of Canada. 


Your Committee recognizes that, at the present stage of development of the 
north, it is essential there continue to be a heavy balance of investment for 
many years to come. However, your Committee is equally convinced that the 
resources of the north are such that investment today will be amply repaid by 
the development of future years. 


Your Committee recommends that the government authorize the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources to organize familiarization 
trips for the Members of the House throughout Canada’s Northland in the same 
fashion that similar educational trips are now being conducted for the members 
of the Armed Forces attending Staff and Defence Colleges, the National 


. time to time. 
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Research Council, the Defence Research Board and departmental officials, from 


During its consideration of the estimates concerning the Forestry Branch, 
your Committee heard statements from and examined the following expert 
_ witnesses, namely, Major-General Howard Kennedy ;C:B Ei.2M.Cs M.E.I.C., 
~ Consultant Forest Engineer; Mr. G.W.I. Creighton, D.Sc., President, Canadian 
Institute of Forestry; Mr. H. C. McQuillan, M.P., Immediate Past-President, 
Truck Loggers Association of British Columbia; and Mr. Ian S. Mahood, 
B.Sc.F., B. Com., professional forester. 


Your Committee noted with interest that the National War Museum has 
been transferred to and now forms a part of the National Museum of Canada. 


Your Committee recommends that, to ensure efficient operation of the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, there should be continuity of its control 
and supervision by it remaining under one department of government instead 
of being periodically transferred to other jurisdictions. 
| Your Committee has noted the steady increase in enquiries concerning 

travel to Canada and recommends that the activity of the Bureau continue 
on at least as great a scale as today with a view to eliminating the adverse 
balance of payments on tourist account that now exists. Views were strongly 
expressed that there should be an increase in expenditure, both by the federal 
government and by provincial governments, to stimulate the development of 
this important industry. 


Your Committee examined the policies that have been introduced under 
the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act to assist those provinces in 
developing adequate and cheaper sources of electric power. It commends this 
policy strongly and recommends that it be continued in cooperation with the 
provincial governments. 

Your Committee examined the program and estimates of the Northern 
Canada Power Commission and noted the growth of the operations of the 
Commission in order to make power available for industrial and community 
development in northern Canada. The basic quality of covering all costs from 
the sale of power but, within that, of making power available at the lowest 
possible cost, is considered as being in the best interest of northern 
development. 


Members of your Committee took full advantage of the invitations of the 


_ Minister and witnesses to question them without restriction. 


Your Committee records its appreciation of the conscientious attendance 
and hearty cooperation of the officials of all branches of the department, and 
of the valuable assistance given to it by other witnesses. 

Your Committee recommends that it be activated during succeeding 
sessions, and with a larger membership than at present, for the purposes of 
keeping under close review the very important matters of the development 
of northern Canada as part of the national development policy and of the 
resources of Canada generally, and, thereby, of keeping the Canadian public 
well informed thereon; and that the estimates of the Department of Northern 

Affairs and National Resources be referred to the Committee in future sessions. 
A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in respect of the said 
estimates is appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ei ; TUESDAY, July 15, 1958 


(16) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Baskin, Bigg, Coates, Doucett, 


_ Dumas, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Kindt, Korchinski, Leduc, 


Martel, Martin (Timmins), Martineau, McLennan, Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge 


and Stearns—(20). 


In attendance: Mr. Ian S. Mahood, B.Sc.F., B. Com., of Nanaimo, B.C., 
professional forester; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources: Messrs. E. A. Cote, Assistant Deputy Minister; J. D. B. 
Harrison, Chief Forestry Branch; and J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Products 


- Laboratories Division. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1958-59 Estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Committee reverted to Items 290 to 301, inclusive, concerning the 
Forestry Branch. Mr. Mahood was called thereon; he presented a statement 
on the need for federal forest research in British Columbia, and was 
questioned thereon. 


Following further questioning of departmental officials, the said items nos. 
290 to 301 inclusive, were approved. 

The Committee continued in camera for the purpose of deliberating on its 
report to the House. 


The Chairman presented to the Committee a draft report which the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure had unanimously recommended for 
the approval of the Committee. The Committee made certain amendments— 
thereto. On motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), the draft report as amended, was unanimously approved by the 
Committee, and the Chairman was ordered to present the said amended report 
to the House. 


The Committee recorded its appreciation of the assistance which had been 
given to them by the Minister of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and his officials, and also by the Clerk of the Committee. 


At 10.45 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
on Friday, July 18, 1958. 


_ Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 15, 1958 
9:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen we have a quorum. 
We welcome back Mr. Martin who replaces Mr. Fisher on our committee. 


We are going to revert to the estimates of the Forestry Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources items 290 to 301 inclusive. 


FORESTRY BRANCH 
Main Estimates 


tiem, 290. Branch Reminisiration: 2058.25 eevee et cee) ee. $ 139,678 
Forest Research Division— 
item: 291-5 Operation’ and: Maintenance iio tact tae Le Pe hee bees cee $1,328,886 
Item 292. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
RAPER SERRA B ere che Ste Pay cigigry: ciara va Segre aie nee ee he Sk oe Been asus $ 164,283 
Forestry Operations Division— 
Item 293. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ..................2- $ 302,780 
Item 294. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
LS UB BH ob ca Koh oy Mommies oie dhe cate ce ee AR EID SOAR Si ae in i RA eae 8 Dome a aire SUL fae eee Ue $ 19,230 


Item 295. To provide for contributions to the Provinces for assistance in forest 

inventory, reforestation and forest fire protection in accordance with agreements 

that have been or may be entered into by Canada and the Provinces .......... .. $1,650,000 
Item 296. To provide for contributions to the Provinces pursuant to aqree- 

ments entered into or to be entered into, with the approval of the Governor in 

Council, by Canada with the Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the 

amounts confirmed by the Provinces as having been spent by them in establishing 

forest access roads and trails for the attainment of adequate fire protection as 

well as*other aspects; of forest »management: _..5). Bs 85ic.c cso nad ahd oe eee $1,060,000 
Item 297. To provide for a contribution to the Province of New Brunswick 

for assistance in a program designed to combat the spruce budworm infestation, 


in accordance with an agreement entered into by Canada and the Province...... _ $ 600,000 
Forest Products Laboratories Division— 
Item 298. Operation “and Maintenance™ 2. 2) s,s os oe ee $ 750,299 
Item 299. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
RSE CT VCE SENS Gh peat aaa ge ae Sariy BEAMS, Gr RRR rie. Si. Ge ee he OE MUERTE We iso cal enema nt, $ 259,260 
Item 300. Grant to Canadian Forestry Association ...................00e000- $ 20,000 
Item 301. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board—Remuneration and Ex- 
penses of the Federal member of the Board ...... eve A fede 5-4 AAS OUR Melee seis: sole aescadatte $ 5,575 
$6,239,991 


We have a distinguished witness here, but before we call on the witness 
Iam going to ask that we make a correction in the earlier evidence and table 
some information which I asked for at a previous meeting. I will call on 
Colonel Jenkins. 


Mr. J. H. JENKINS: (Chief, Forest Products Laboratories Division): Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Fisher had inquired regarding the money that was made 
available in the United States for forest products research and I had mentioned 


at that time that a special bipartisan commission was studying this matter and 


that they had recommended a very considerable increase in the money for 
forest products research. Mr. Fisher asked at about what level that would 


be and I said about tenfold. I find that I am incorrect and it would be closer 


Wiese, “Ad 2 Ie 


if I had said about sixfold. I have two paragraphs of the extract from the 
report of the bipartisan commission. It suggests that at the end of ten years 
the allotment of forest products research would go up to $15 million. I have 
that extract together with a table showing the amounts spent on different 
types of research in the United States and with your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to have that go into the record. 
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Also at the end of the day the chairman asked for some information as to 
_the amount of wood waste that was going into pulpwood in Canada. I have — 
that information now. It shows that on the British Columbia coast there is 
the equivalent of about 1 million cords—they express it in a different way, but 
it is equivalent to about 1 million cords—and in eastern Canada where the 
growth in the use of this wood waste has been more recent, it» is -not--so 
impressive, but it is going up very quickly. It has gone up from 35,000 cords 
in 1951 to 180,000 cords last year and it looks as if it would go up to 225,000 
cords this year. That would mean that there is about 14 million cords of 
wood that has been obtained from sawmill residue—that used to be called 
sawmill waste; and that on the basis of allowable cut, would be equivalent 
to the allowable cut of over 1 million cords in each of these regions. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that tabled also. 


The President’s Appointed Bipartisan Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products 
Extracts from “TASK GROUP ON FOREST PRODUCTS” Final Report, 


January, 1957—p. 2. 


“The program proposed is withal modest in size—it would in ten 
years bring direct federal outlays for forest products research and 
development up to a level that is needed and justified today. Total 
annual outlays would reach $13,000,000 at the end of the ten year period 
as compared with about $2,300,000 in 1957. Of the total annual amount, 
$9,000,000 would be allotted the forest products laboratory for direct 
research and development; about $1,000,000 for contracted research and 
development with other laboratories; $2,000,000 for product research 

_ and development at the forest service experiment stations; and $1,000,000 
to naval stores research and development. 


“These allotments would permit expansion of the research program 
of the forest product laboratory by about 44 times, even greater ex- 
pansion of the products field research at the forest experiment stations, 
initiation of contract products research, and fivefold expansion of naval 
stores research.” 


Paragraphs for Insertion into the Minutes Regarding the Utilization 
of Mill Residues for Pulp in Canada 


Since World War II there has been a very marked expansion in 
the utilization of “sawmill residue” (slabs and edgings) for pulp in 
Canada especially in the coast region of British Columbia. In this — 
coastal region, in 1956, some 1,200,000 units (equivalent to about 9/10 
cords wood) of chipped sawmill residue were delivered to the pulp 
mills. This volume is enough for 500,000 tons of chemical pulp and 
is approximately equivalent to 475 million board feet of logs. Although 
the expansion in the utilization of sawmill residues for pulp in eastern 
Canada has not been as great as for British Columbia, there has been, 
nevertheless, very encouraging progress during the past six or seven years. 
The annual volume of sawmill residue going into pulp in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes has risen from 35,000 cords in 1951 to 
180,000 cords in 1957, and estimates for 1958 indicate that about 225,000 
cords of this material will be utilized. . 
The volume of this sawmill residue utilized for pulpwood is equiv- 
alent to the “allowable cut” on over one million acres of forest land 
- in each of these two regions. The Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects gives a figure for “allowable cut” of 61 cubic feet per 
acre in the British Columbia coast region and of 16 cubic feet per acre 
for Quebec and Ontario. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on those remarks? Well, gentle- 
men, we have with us this morning—and I can understand that some of us 
are anxious to have the testimony of this particular witness—Mr. Ian S. 
Mahood, B.Sc.F., B.Com., B.C.R.F. of Nanaimo, B.C., and member of the | 
Canadian Institute of Forestry. He was born in 1915 at North Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He was educated at the University of British Columbia _ 
in the faculty of forestry. He graduated as bachelor of science in forestry 
and bachelor of commerce. He is a member of the British Columbia registered 
foresters. Formerly he was timber appraiser of the British Columbia government — 
in charge of timber taxation, member of the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
and past chairman of the Vancouver Island section. He is author of a number 
of publications on forestry and forest economics. In professional activities 
he has toured the United States forest areas particularly the United States 
southern pine regions. He has also toured various forest areas in Europe. 

Mr. Ian S. Manoop, B.Sc.F., B.Com. (Professional Forester): Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I must give you some apology in that I missed my plane 
connection last night in Toronto and did not arrive here until 1:00 o’clock 
this morning. I missed this plane by two minutes. I was not in a very 
good frame of mind last night. 

I am certainly indebted to Mr. Bill Payne for providing me with the 
opportunity of appearing before you and the basis for doing that is that 
you people have heard some of the Canada wide forestry picture and to 
date have not had a specific representative from the west, particularly British 
Columbia. I understand that this committee had not had a session prior to 
this one for some time. It is gratifying that you are now inquiring into 
Canada’s forestry affairs. My remarks are confined largely to British Columbia, 
primarily to the coastal area of British Columbia which as you know produces 
about 80 per cent of B.C. forest production. That does not mean that the 
interior of our province is at all unimportant. It is probably equally im- 
portant in that its future is still to be expanded. 

I am not representing any specific organization or commercial enterprise. 
I am here speaking as a private citizen and as a professional forester 
active in British Columbia. 

I would just like to stress some of the things that are going on in British 
Columbia. It might be well to point out that the forest economy has been 
changing more rapidly in British Columbia than in any other area of Canada. 
Thirty years ago the main activity was moving logs from stump to saw mill 
where a range of large timbers combined with smaller sizes for building purposes 
was produced. Douglas fir was the chief species in demand. Now, pulp 
and paper has been integrated with lumber, plywood and shingles. B.C. hem- 
lock has challenged the dominance of fir. Celar, balsam and spruce have a 
growing place,—and a necessary one for us,—in the world wide markets 
where our forest products must be sold. We are selling in practically every 
country of the world and about 80 per cent of what we produce is sold outside 
of British Columbia, whereas formerly we were dependent very largely on 
the British market. We now have senior dependence on the United States. : 

The main timber frontiers have been developed, in the old growth areas 
where the trees are mature or over-mature for harvesting. The vast reserves 
of lower-quality forests, already included in active logging plans, are mostly 
situated in difficult topography, remote from practical centres of population 
and production. The cost of developing this raw material far exceeds that 
previously experienced in bringing supply from the coastal waterways and 
forward valleys. The higher cost of delivering this reserve to market cannot 
be passed on to world consumers. B. C. is already a high cost producer, 
already having trouble facing tough competition from more favoured produc- 
tion areas, which are also closer to the markets. 
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_ The cut-over areas which are on Vancouver Island, the lower mainland 
and lower Fraser Valley are the heard lands which founded and prospered the 
coast forest industry. These lands must be kept in production. They must be 
“tree-farmed” to supply low-cost raw material continuously. A policy of “cut 


and move” does not serve the public interest. A policy of “cut and reproduce” 


does. : 
A significant change, in which B. C. has been a leader, is a provincial 


4 policy of sustained yield management in which cut must equal growth. This 


is a sound and vital program but it adds to the cost of production. It requires 


the expenditure of large sums of money to grow and protect a crop which will 


not be harvested for three generations or more. Such practices are used in 


some other parts of the world, but in British Columbia there is too little 
experience and know-how to guide such expenditure. 

It should he clearly appreciated that B.C. faces a unique and unusual 
circumstance in its position with respect to export markets. In almost all 
our traditional market areas, with particular emphasis on the United States 
southern pine region,—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Britain, a 
high standard of forest cultivation is being achieved. There are dynamic 
increases in the domestic supplies in these regions. In some cases, the trees 
being grown are B.C. Douglas fir, spruce and hemlock, transplanted, harvested 
and converted into commercial products at lower cost than we in B.C. can 
harvest, process and deliver the like to distant markets. One of the chief 
reasons for this phenomenon is the fact that forest practices have been 
developed to a point where selected species under optimum cultivation are 
providing high yields per acre, close to population and markets. Remoteness 
from markets is one of B.C.’s major problems, and in order to remain com- 
petitive B.C., more than other area in Canada, must: 

(a) Maintain tree production from land close to our lowest-cost transport. 

(b) Improve our volume and quality of production. 

In tree-farming there is a great deal to learn. We must improve practical 
and economic techniques of reforestation. We must increase the yield of the 
new crop. We must increase its quality in terms of fibre for pulp and paper, © 
for lumber products and plywood. The crop must be grown in a shorter period 
of time. Other areas in the world are concentrating on fast-growing crops, 
maturing in 15 to 40 years. B.C. cannot compete if its silvicultural system 
requires a wait of 70 to 120 years for the harvest. 

There is no indicated shortage of forest resources in the western world. 
The tree-farming programs that are being successfully prospered elsewhere 
are creating an actual surplus of raw material. As a result of thisy «Bs C: 
faces uncertainty, and serious competition. It follows that industry and 
government, both federal and provincial, must face the future of our forest 
enterprise with a dynamic rather than a passive attitude. It is necessary to 
accept the principle that to a degree the future can be moulded to suit our 
needs, if we are determined enough. Increasing competition requires unceasing 
critical examination of our products and production methods. Competition will 
stimulate our best efforts. But research that leads to constructive changes is 
necessary if we are to avoid defeat. 

Some thirty years ago in the southern pine region of the United States, 
forest production was grinding to a halt. Now, that area is a major producer 
of pulp, paper and lumber, and is still expanding. 95 per cent of this production 
is based on trees which were not in existence thirty years ago. This tre- 
mendous advance is the result of the “tree-farming’”” movement. Years of 
painstaking research under the leadership of the U.S. forest service through 
its southern forest experimental station have recreated the forest economy 
there. A long list of experiments and practical demonstrations showed land 
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owners, industry and the public, techniques of commercial forest growing. 
Such publications as ‘Planting the Southern Pines” have shown the choice 
species for each soil, the best seed to use, the number of trees per acre to 
plant, and all the other intricate technical information necessary to grow a 
crop of trees. 

In Canada, a parallel exists in agriculture. The prairie wheat harvest has 
been sustained, at great public cost, by the aggressive research programs 
that have created strains of wheat that are resistant to disease, that can > 
withstand frost and drought, and that produce economic yields per acre. | 

These same principles of agricultural production must be applied to 
forest production. 

_In the southern pine region, tree breeding is providing improved quality 
species and higher yields. Similar thoroughgoing research has not yet been 
undertaken in B.C. It is asmonumental job, not only to get the new forest 
growing, but to restock the cut-over iands with trees that will produce better 
wood faster. That is the challenge that forest research must meet. 

The 1956 report of the royal commission relating to forest resources of 
British Columbia provides a comprehensive review of research on pages 625 
to 651. The royal commissioner, the hon. Mr. Gordon Sloan, concluded that 
research is, “woefully inadequate’. Among his findings are these significant 
illustrations: 


(a) Staggering volume of work must be done in the next 20 years if 
government, as the major owner of forest land, and 53 per cent 
shareholder in the profits created by industry, is to play its full role. © 

(b) Lumping research by all agencies—governments, industry, and 
university, three times as much is spent on products as on forest 
growth and protection. 

(c) Industry, notably the larger corporations with far less individual 
responsibility for perpetuation of the forest economy than either 
provincial or federal governments, is collectively spending in eXCess 
of the governments. 

(d) Federal forest research in B.C. is first in the form of forest products 
research, in a well equipped and well staffed laboratory at Van-~ 
couver; ne in the fields of insect infestation and plant diseases, 
through Science Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

(e) The federal government maintains experimental stations aeroted 
to tree growing and related sciences in all forest regions in Canada 
with the exception of B.C. The federal government’s annual 
expenditures on tree growth and related research is $1,250,000 
annually but none of it on the job in B.C. Federal revenue from 
the forest activity in B.C. is estimated at $112,800,000 (1954-55). 
Federal expenditures on forestry operations in B.C. exclusive of 
capital approximate $1,113,000 or less than one per cent. Using 
this basis of measurement for comparison, the province of B.C. 
spends on the forest 33.4 per cent of its direct forest revenues. The 
Royal Commission on B.C. forest summarized this situation: 

“The present expenditure on forestry projects by Canada in this 


province in view of the major contribution our forest industries make 
to the national economy in the domestic and international markets of 
the world is certainly not overly generous.” 


It will be appreciated therefore that expenditure by Doueuaee is 
inadequate in the field of fundamental and applied research on the growing 
of the crop. This is in sharp contrast with other areas of Canada where 
provincial and federal governments either jointly or separately are engaged 
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in impressive programs. The Ontario government maintain five regional 
_ research stations dealing with tree breeding, soils, silviculture, pathology and 
_. related studies. The federal government has an excellent laboratory at 
- Petawawa, Ontario, estimated to have cost in excess of $1 million. 


Primary wood manufacturing industries provided in 1955 17.1 per cent of 
_ Canada’s total value of output of all manufacturing; measured in the same 
- way, British Columbia’s dependence on the forest was more than three times 
as great, at 54.1 per cent. This comparison brings into focus British Columbia’s 
heed of greatly enlarged forestry research. 
. A few of the more important items requiring study in B.C. are: — 

Tree seed production and collection. 

Development of strains of trees best suited to the geographic climate 

and soil condition. ; 


Suitability of species to site. 


= Regeneration methods and practices. 
a Stand improvement. 
= Fertilization for improved growth. 


Plant ecology. 


4 Fire protection. 

4 Effective slash burning. 

4 Control of non-commercial vegetation. _ 

4 Economics,—mainly related to allowable cuts and taxation applicable 
= to forest growth. 

3 Management of established stands. (Pruning, thinning growth, 
a costs and returns). 

: , Control of wild life damage and ways to obtain a balance between 


game management and forest regrowth. 


The foregoing are but a few of the items not being attended to with 
_ adequate investigation, whether basic or applied, in B.C. 


A full appraisal of all needs, together with analysis of work already being 
_ done in products research and insect and pathology would be necessary before 
_ priorities could be assigned. No one expects government to write out a blank 
cheque and say “Get on with it.” There are four main agencies doing research 
in B.C.: provincial government, federal government, industry, and university 
_ of British Columbia. Some form of co-ordination more effective than the 
_ informal liaison now in existence is necessary. Each agency should be en- 
couraged to do more. How much more each should do, and in what particular 
field, requires most serious consideration. The first thing for all to agree on is, 
that it is a very big job, and that a start on it is overdue. 


. The degree of participation by federal forestry and the form of its work 
_ should be studied carefully. For example, it may be that the dominion should 
specialize in the fundamental or basic scientific research, rather than attempt 
to enter all areas, which might cause overlapping or duplication. Decision 
would follow, when appraisal of the needs and coordination of the effort 
among all four agencies is obtained. 
It is recommended: 


1. The federal forest service, with its long experience and competent staff, 
should provide leadership in analysing the research needs of British Columbia. 


A committee of experienced foresters representing the federal government, 
the provincial government, industry, and the university of British Columbia, 
under the chairmanship of a qualified layman, should make a comprehensive 
study of programs now in existence. 


meta Naki 
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2. A working plan applicable for the next ten years, covering the items of 
greatest urgency, should be developed. 
3. Adequate financing should be provided. 
4. Federal government should be prepared to increase its participation to 
a degree,— 
adequate to the tremendous need; 
relative to its interest in the substantial revenue it draws from 
British Columbia’s forests; ; 
and at the very least, commensurate with the expenditure it under- 
takes in other Canadian provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen you have heard a very interesting statement. 
Would someone like to question the witness? 

Mr. AIKEN: There is one figure I missed and that was the percentage of 
Canadian forest products that come from British Columbia. I believe you 
gave that figure. 

Mr. Mauoop: I said that the Canadian primary wood manufacturing in- 
dustries provided 17.1 per cent and British Columbia dependence on the forest 
was 54.1 per cent. The point being that British Columbia dependence on the 
forests is more than three times as great as Canada. 

Mr. Bice: The witness said that the federal government had about $100 
million in revenue. Where does that come from? 

Mr. Mauoop: Primarily from income and corporate taxes in respect of the 
forest industry. | 


Mr. PAYNE: Relative to the matter of fire protection in our hinterland 
what fire protection is there in the border regions of the Yukon? 


Mr. Mauoop: The main agency responsible for the fire protection is the 
provincial government. They are dealing with that and they have a good 
organization in that respect. The problem in those northern areas and in par- 
ticular along the Alaska Panhandle which you referred to is the lack of ade- 
quate access. In those zones there have been very heavy fire losses. I think 
that it is also a new area in respect to administration in that it has not been 
developed too heavily. It is only in recent years that the provincial government 
has had a specific fire organization in the area. They are dealing with different 
forest types than is in the southern part of the province and the fire hazard 
at certain periods is very high. They have quite a lot of different problems 
than they have had in the past and I think it probably fits into the same scope 
of which I have spoken here today that a considerable amount more research 
is required in that area for fire protection and more specifically some activity 
to provide access to the area. 


Mr. AIKEN: I gather from your remarks that you feel that the federal 


government should do more in forest research in British Columbia and I was 


wondering if you would specify any suggestions you might have as to the 
places where such a program could be established and the type of work that 
could be done for the benefit of the committee and the officials that are here. 


Mr. MAnHoop: I mentioned that the forest products side of research is 
being looked after, and in saying that I do not suggest that they are doing all 
that ought to be done. Undoubtedly, like all agencies, they could do more 
with appropriate budgets. 

In the field of pathology and insect control there is a program, but I feel 
it could very readily be expanded particularly in the area of insect control. 
In mentioning those two areas I want to make it clear that they are being 
financed almost exclusively by the federal government at the present time. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is in the area of general forest research, in respect of tree growing and 
protection, that the real vacuum—if you. might call it that—exists. I would 


suggest that is the area which ought to be expanded. 


Mr. STEARNS: You mentioned the cycle for B.C. fir is 75 to 100 years. 
What about the British Columbia spruce? What cycle do you work on in that 
respect? It is a species which competes with our eastern spruce. 


. Mr. MauHoop: I would not like to go on the record as quoting something 
like that. My experience is not very great in the spruce area. As a general 
statement, I would not expect that spruce would grown any differently in 
British Columbia than it would here. 


Mr. STEARNS: If we figure we work on about a forty year cycle here, could 
I assume that you would work on the same? 

Mr. MAHoop: Yes. 

Mr. STEARNS: More and more the western spruce competes with our eastern 
spruce. The price at Boston today for eight inch western spruce is $85 to $90. 
We cannot afford to cut spruce unless we get $108 to $110. You are about $20 
under us all the time and we try to tell people our spruce is superior to yours 
which works once in a while but not often. If your prices were more in line 
with ours, would you not have more money to spend on your tree farms and 
on reforestation? 


Mr. Manoop: That would be very nice if we could arrange it that way; 
but unfortunately we cannot raise our price and expect to sell it. If we are 
selling spruce at that price—and I do not know whether we are—it is probably 
because somebody else is selling at a low price and we have to get down to it. 

Mr. STEARNS: Our salesmen were delighted to hear that the price went up 
from $85 to $90 at Boston for western spruce. 


Mr. GUNDLOcCK: That would be interior spruce? 


Mr. PAYNE: I think we are a little off the beam. I think we have to look 
at the gross national product and its influence on the economy of Canada. 
We have a province with a dollar production in wood in Canada of 17 per cent, 
and a growing percentage in pulp. We have a province paying $112 million in 
tax revenues and, 1 per cent is being returned fromthe federal authority who 
receive that money. I think it is important that we should consider the state- 
ment that the federal and provincial governments receive around $230 million 
annual revenue from agriculture and spend $150 million, roughly, in research, 
and in the timber industry across Canada their revenue on the other hand, is 
$175 million and the combined federal and provincial governments are spending 
around $45 million in research. I think it is time that we started to shake our 
heads and get things in a little more perspective in our national economy. 

I would like to ask a question which has been asked by a number of other 
members; that is, the source of pulpwood in British Columbia. The question 
is why do you use valuable and heavy timber for the production of pulp? 


Mr. Mauoop: I think that question was answered by Mr. Jenkins here 
when he mentioned that something like 1 million cords of waste wood goes 
into pulp in British Columbia. There are a number of changes in British Colum- 
bia, and very much more than in any other part of Canada. I think it is very 
significant, with one or two exceptions, that practically all the pulp mills in 
British Columbia do no primary logging for pulp products. The only ones 
doing that are the pulp mills in the high altitude type of pulp for rayon. They 
are logging hemlock primarily and converting it into pulp. 

In the newsprint field, the wood going into pulp is now largely all small 
cuttings, pre or relogged out of the forest and it is not suitable for saw logs. 
The kraft pulp mills are using 100 per cent saw mill or logging waste. Frankly, 


_I think the pulp industry in British Columbia could not exist if it was dependent 
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upon whole logs for its source of raw material. Its only ability to prosper a. 


British Columbia at all is due to the fact that it has low-cost wood which is a 
waste by-product. If they were utilizing logs, they would be out of business. 
It is one of the important developments in our forest economy that these pulp 
mills have been developing waste utilization. It is quite a different situation 
in eastern Canada where the pulp mills are almost entirely doing primary 
logging for pulpwood. 


Mr. PAYNE: In the program under the department of national resources, 


$640,000 was spent last year in the province of British Columbia for access 
roads when the program of $3,232,000-odd was instituted. Would Mr. Mahood 
tell us the effectiveness of this program? Is it justified? 


Mr. Manoop: I am quite confident it is justified and very effective. I think 
I mentioned earlier the problem in the more northern areas, particularly those 
areas bordering on the Yukon and the new state of Alaska. I am not sure, but 
I understand that the major use of this money is to provide access for fire 
protection and the development of the country, and in that respect it is a very 
worth while undertaking. 

Those of you who are from British Columbia know it is a very moun- 
tainous province with a good deal of undeveloped. country. Any work in this 
district is certainly worth while. 


Mr. PAYNE: In respect of the northern forests bordering on the new estate 


of Alaska, what effect has the Panhandle and the lack of access to it, going ~ 


to have on forest development. Z 


Mr. Mauoop: I do not have any detailed information on that. However, 
as you know the Alaska Panhandle comes down almost to Prince Rupert 
and it has a narrow strip of twenty miles or so off the waterfront. There are 
some pulp and paper developments in Alaska and under development at the 
present time. They are putting their mills at tide-water and their wood supplies 


will be drawn from the valleys which end up in Canada. Their development 


on the foreshore of the country will be a road block to Canadian access to 
that northwest corner of the province. Access to the Panhandle and access 
from the western area of the province to the border of the Panhandle will be 
an increasing problem. How it will be solved, I do not know. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): You mentioned the quite considerable cost factor 
in respect of future crops. Would you outline this for us further? 


Mr. MaHoop: Well, the situation, of course, hinges on the very com- 
petitive nature of the whole forest economy, world wide. To bring wood from 
any distance by rail, or from rail to water, is very expensive. $6 to $8 a cord 
is just a round figure which you might expect to move wood 40 or 50 miles 
by truck or rail. We do not feel our economy can stand that. We have to utilize 
the wood close to our converting plants and centres of population. In a pioneer 
development, such as there has been in British Columbia, as the years go by 
you keep moving further and further back into the mountain areas, and in 
moving to the mountain tops you are getting species such as low-grade hem- 
lock and balsam and a great deal more cedar, all of which are not readily 
salable. 

Apart from our cost of production in respect of transportation going up, 
the sale value of the product goes down and the cost of converting it goes up. 
For instance, cedar makes an ideal pulp but it has a specific gravity of 20 or 
21 compared to 28 in fir and hemlock, with the result that you get a much 
lower yield per cubic foot of wood going into pulp, less than in respect of 
Douglas fir. That increases your cost substantially. In a long-term sense we 
would not be able to compete unless we develop a new crop of desirable 
species which can be sold in the world market. 
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The feeling is that our job is to grow a new crop close to the mills on the 
_ land which is being logged off. That is going to be the sustaining area for our 
whole economy. I think there is a parallel situation here. Ultimately as eastern 
_ forests are logged in Ontario you will be bringing wood from Hudson bay, 
_ this would be very expensive. Fortunately, under proper management, the 
_ forests do grow up again and the logging cycle can be repeated on the areas 
close to the mills. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is there any coordinated reforestration program in British 
Columbia, or is it purely voluntary? 

Mr. Manoop: It certainly is a coordinated program. Under provincial 
policy and provincial law, there is a requirement to provide for reforestation 
_ in logging operations, and most of the major operations have planned their 
logging to provide for natural regeneration, and where they do not provide 
_ for that they undertake planting. A number of companies are now planting 
3 acre for acre in respect of logging. 

; Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Do you feel that the program of 
— regeneration is maintaining the forest? 
Mr. Manoop: In terms of natural regeneration it is taking upwards of 

_ ten years before an area is restocked, and in a great many cases it is being 

_ restocked with unsuitable species which are not likely to be competitive in 
world economies. 

i Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You feel that the species being 

_ planted are not satisfactory? 

3 Mr. Maunoop: No; the species being planted are almost 100 per cent 
Douglas fir on land which is suitable for it. The point is the reforestation, 
whether by natural or artificial means requires management if the best 

_ species are to be obtained. Research is needed to determine and improve 
this management. : 

_ Mr. FLemiIne (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What is the policy in respect 
of these areas which are logged off by the small operator? Is there anything 
done if the smaller organizations have logged off an area? Are they responsible, 
or is it a responsibility of the provincial forestry branch? 

; Mr. Mauoop: The provincial forestry branch is responsible for crown 
_ lands in public working circles. They have a working plan for the area 
and they regulate the logging to accelerate natural regeneration or they follow 
- up with planting where it becomes necessary. 

Mr. STEARNS: What acreage have you in tree farms at the present time 

out in British Columbia, approximately? 

_ Mr. Manoon: I could not really pull a figure out of the air. 

_ Mr. STEARNS: Have they started a program of tree farming in connection 
with their cut-over land? 

Mr. Mauwoop: Yes. 

Mr. STEARNS: Will it be 75 to 100 years before they can benefit from B.C. fir 
and before it will be large enough for commercial use. 

Mr. Manoop: That is the expectation; but we will bring that down quite 
a bit after research data is obtained. : 

Mr. Biaa: Is it not true that money spent on forest fire protection is much 
better spent than on reforestation? 

Mr. MaAuoop: No. 

Mr. Bice: If you are save an acre of grown trees you are saving fifty 
years’ growth. "o Sore 


Mr. MAHOoD: You have to have the trees there first. 
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Mr. Bigg: You have millions of acres which are being burned over today 
and it would be a good thing if we could save them. 


Mr. Manoop: Absolutely. That would be a very difficult question to 
answer categorically. 


Mr. Bice: When you burn the trees not only do you burn the trees but 
you also burn the land and you cannot grow any more trees on it. 


Mr. Mauoon: I would not want to minimize the value of fire protection. 


Mr. Bice: If you are going to spend $100 million on something, it should 
be spent on something worth spending it on. 


Mr. ManHoop: I think we would have to spend it on both adequate fire 
protection and adequate research. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You feel that the principal problem 
is the integration of the federal government, provincial government, industry 
and the universities? 


Mr. Mauoop: Yes. It is one of the main points to achieve. 


Mr. FLemInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It comes back to that. There is 
integration required of the four agencies on a land program? 


Mr. Mauoop: I would prefer not to use the term integrate in the sense that 
they have to be under one administration. I do not think I used that term. 
I think I said coordination. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Whether or not there is a central 
direction it would have to be an integrated program so that each agency will be 
working forward along a specific line. 


Mr. Mauoop: Something of the nature would be useful. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any estimate of the damage done in dollars 
annually by insects or worms in British Columbia? 


Mr. Manwoop: Yes. You are all familiar with the damage which has been 
experienced in eastern Canada with the spruce budworm. However, we have 
had an outbreak of a similar type of insect which has been dealt with very 
effectively. We have, however, a problem which is probably unique compared 
to other parts of Canada, in that we have the ambrosia beetle which attacks 
the log as soon as it is cut and does a great deal of damage to the Bess, in 
the sense of degrading it. 

The problem is that most of the areas of the world have Sis ere 
restrictions in the respect that they do not allow importation of this lumber. 
We cannot export lumber infected by the ambrosia beetle to Australia and 
Britain and so on, and the American market is getting much more resistant 
to it. The real damage is in the sense of degrading and it is estimated that it 
costs coastal British Columbia something in the area of $4 or $5 million a 
year in lumber value in the production on the coast alone. 

This is an annual loss far exceeding direct losses due to insects such as 
bud worms. The control of ambrosia beetles has been worked on quite agres- 
sively in the last several years, and for a number of years prior to that on 
more of a long-term investigational basis by the federal government. It has 
recently been indicated that there are some substantial control measures for 
the beetle, first of all by reducing the amount of woods inventory to a minimum 
and getting the logs to water storage where they can be sprayed economically 
by chemical. 

However, the insecticides used in respect of the ambrosia beetle are new. 
There is a danger these chemicals can be damaging to other types of biology, 
particularly fish, and a great deal of research has to be done to control the 
application of these measures which will alleviate the problem. 
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Mr. STEARNS: If the trees are - debarked, will the beetle attack them any- 
way? 
: Mr. Mauoop: Yes. They will even attack them after 18 months of Sube 
mersion in salt water. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- -Revelstoke) : If coordination of effort appears 


_to be the most desirable thing in order to achieve some long-range objectives, 


how would you suggest that we arrive at a start on this coordination? Where 
would it originate and how could something effective be done to secure more 
effective coordination of effort? 


Mr. MAnHoop: Your question is how should the demand originate? 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If this is required, how can we 


arrive at the point where the coordination begins to take place more effectively 


perhaps than it is at the present time? 

Mr. Manoop: I feel there is a willingness to coordinate and cooperate by 
all the agencies which are now in action in British Columbia. The problem 
probably lies at the financial level. If, at the moment, there was some indica- 
tion by the federal government and that it is prepared to participate on a 
scale which they have not previously done, then the province, certainly, as 
well as industry, would have a clearer appreciation of their areas for contri- 
bution on a long term and planned basis. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If the money were available, the 
coordination or the cooperation would automatically follow? 

Mr. Manoop: I am quite sure of that. My point is that the federal authority 
has been in the research field, in the rest of Canada. They have a very com- 
petent and qualified staff. The opportunity is there for this staff if given 
adequate financing to expand activities into British Columbia and be the basis 
for an enlarged program in the province. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is not sufficient money avail- 
able at the moment to do the job? 

Mr. Mauoop: I understand it has not been made available. 

Mr. PAYNE: I think that there is research being done Teredo. What is 
the annual loss through Teredo and what agencies are working on that control? 
We were advised there were developments under way whereby some electrical 
process was being used in log booms. Have you any knowledge of this, and 
is it effective? 

Mr. Manoop: I do not have specific information of the Teredo research 
program with me of what progress is being made. It is a problem similar to the 
ambrosia beetle problem. I could not estimate the losses. It would be very sub- 
stantial. The agencies which are doing the work on it are the British Columbia 
Research Council, in particular, as well as several industrial companies of the 
industry which do specific research of the problem. A number of other com- 
panies contribute to the activity either through the university or to other 


-agencies. I could not indicate to you at all the scope these contributions or the 


total expenditure involved. 

Mr. AIKEN: I would like to ask a question of one of the departmental 
officials. In a’ general way we have been discussing cooperation between the 
federal and provincial authorities and private authorities. I wonder if the 
department could tell us in what fields the federal contribution is generally 
made? Is it in research exclusively, or do they also contribute on reforestation 
projects? 

Mr. J. D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry Branch): As outlined previously 


_to the committee, we have these agreements under the Canadian Forestry Act 


and one or two other special agreements whereby federal assistance has been 
given to the province for certain specific activities which include forest 
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inventory work, and reforestation of vacant crown land. In addition, the 
assistance has been extended on a large scale to New Brunswick in respect of the 
budworm and assistance on a somewhat smaller scale was carried out in 
British Columbia. : 

Apart from that, the main functions of the department are research in 
forest products—I might say that forest product research is to all intents at 
the government level and in research respecting the growth of the forests, forest — 
managements, etc. Reference has already been made to the work in forest 
entomology and forest pathology by the science services of the Department of 
Agriculture. That may be regarded as covering two sections of the field of 
forest protection. Forest fire protection lies with the forestry branch. 5 

The other lines of activity, to take one of the smaller ones, include research 
in improved forest inventory methods. Then, thinking of the whole field as a 
circle, the remainder is given over to research on many different aspects of 
the growth of the forest ranging from experiments in silviculture, experimental 
treatment of the forest itself, studies of improved methods of measuring the 
forest and especially measuring growth and yield, and work in a great many 
of what we call allied sciences including ecology which is the relationship be- 
tween the growing plant and the tree and its environment, site classification 
systems, tree physiology, with special regard to flowering and the production 
of seed; and forest meteorology. I could go on with this quite a while, but the 
point is an endeavour is made to carry out an integrated program cooperating 
in the various districts with whatever agencies happen to be in that field. It is 
different from district to district, so as to carry that work to all these major 
fields at least to some extent at the same time. Because we have found by 
experience that that is the way to make the best progress. Work in one part 
of the field can have the most surprising or extraordinary result in another 
part of the field. Does that answer your general question? 


Mr. AIKEN: Did I understand from Mr. Mahood that your department does 
not maintain any establishment in British Columbia, that is, the building with 
headquarters as such. 


Mr. Harrison: We have an excellent forest products laboratory there. It 
has just been built. We have been working in that field for many years in 
British Columbia. With respect to forest research, up to two years ago the 
British Columbia government did that by itself, aside from what is done by 
industry. Two years ago we were invited to do two things. One was to under- 
take certain aspects of forest fire research in British Columbia in an effort as a 
first step, to adopt what we called the Wright system of fire danger measurement 
of conditions in that province. It is very different from the rest of the country. 
We have had two parties out there and they are still working. We were also 
asked to undertake some of the work in the allied sciences and as a start we 
have one physiologist out there. The committee may be interested to know that 
the chief of the Forest Research Division is in British Columbia now discussing 
the development of that program. 


Mr. Cote (Assistant Deputy Minister): Mr. Chairman, I think I might 
interject to make one point to supplement what Mr. Harrison has said just 
now. That is that the federal payments to the provinces under the various 
federal-provincial agreements under the Canada Forestry Act up to March 31, 
1958, totalled something over $8.2 million and during that same period up to 
March 31, 1958, British Columbia received $3.2 million of federal money 
and assistance in the various fields of forest inventory, reforestation, fire 
protection and access roads. 


Mr. PAYNE: That was covered by a statement given earlier and was stated 
as the amount spent on access roads and fire protection. What is the break- 
down, how much was for research and how much was under this access road 
and fire protection? 
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Mr. Cort: This is not research, sir, this is federal government assistance 
under the federal-provincial agreement. 

Mr. PAYNE: Have you a breakdown of what that figure consists of? 

Mr. COTE: Yes sir. For British Columbia on the forest inventory a total 
of about $2.9 million, for forest inventory; reforestation, $137,000; fire protec- 
tion, over $100,000; access roads last year $77,000. 

Mr. PAYNE: Over what period of time are these figures taken from. 

Mr. COTE: It originated about 1952, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE: Did it start in 1952, the first payments when the agreements 
were first established? 

Mr. C6étTE: That is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE: The evidence given earlier, that $3.2 million was spent on 
access roads and fire protection roads, was incorrect, then? This $3.2 million 
represents about $77,000 some odd for fire protection and access roads? 

Mr. COTE: For British Columbia, sir? 

Mr. PAYNE: Yes, for British Columbia. 

Mr. C6tTE: The figure was $610,000 for all of Canada on access roads. 

Mr. PAYNE: I am discussing the figures of spending in British Columbia 
since 1952 of $3,232,000. i 

Mr. COTE: Correct. 

Mr. PAYNE: What amount of that would you say was for access roads 
and fire protection roads? 

Mr. CétTE: On access roads, $77,000. 

Mr. PAYNE: In the evidence of an earlier statement given in this committee 
on access roads and fire protection roads the full amount was spent in 
British Columbia over that period of years. That earlier evidence given then 
is incorrect? 

Mr. COTE: What figure was given on access roads? 

Mr. PAYNE: We were told at a much earlier session of this committee that 
there was on the program of access roads and fire protection $640,681 spent 
last year and under the total program for access roads and fire protection roads 
over the period since the inception of this program had been $3,232,676. Now 
we are told that there are $77,000 listed for fire protection and access roads. 
It is very difficult for us to form a proper logical conclusion based on 
information of this type. 

Mr. COTE: Well, I think sir you will find that this table has been published 
in extenso in the evidence and that $3.2 million is British Columbia’s propor- 
tion. The $77,000 is for road access for British Columbia; $100,000 is for fire 
protection for British Columbia; reforestation, $137,000 and something in the 
order of $2.9 million for forest inventories. 'The total amount for access 
roads in Canada was listed here at $610,000. 

Mr. PAYNE: Yes that is right. 

Mr. CoTE: And fire protection something in the order of $500,000 for the 
first fiscal year. This was the total amount provided for in the agreement for 
all of Canada and was completely spent. British Columbia did expend its full 
share of that. " 

Mr. PAYNE: This is quite contrary to the information that was given to 
us at an earlier meeting. Certainly we were not given to believe that this 
was inclusive of operations other than access roads and fire protection. 

Mr. CoétE: I think, sir, this table as such was tabled to the committee at 
that time. 

Mr. PAYNE: I think the committee should be properly and fully advised 
on questions asked, and not given this in scanty detail, because I had up until 
now considered we had in British Columbia a reasonable program in access 
roads. I find at this late date we have veritably no program at all. It was 
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dictated to us otherwise. I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that it is the responsibility 
of our expert witnesses to bring us accurate and full advice. It is difficult for 
us to form opinions or act in committees on a sensible and logical basis if our 
information is faulty. 

The CHAIRMAN: These figures were tabled, you know. 

Mr. PAYNE: They were also dictated to us here at the meeting. 

Mr. KiInpT: Would it be possible to go from the general to the particular. 
May we have the lump sum or the entire sum set out giving in column one 
the figure for the Dominion of Canada, and then have a breakdown by prov- 
inces, with reference to the various uses of roads and access roads and all 
the other details. Perhaps that is available in some table. If the witnesses 
would refer particularly to that table, it would place in our hands the informa- 
tion desired. . 

Mr. Cor: Mr. Chairman, this information was tabled before the committee 
on July 7 and it is published in proceedings No. 10 on page 269. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you your copy of the proceedings before you, Mr. 
Kindt? 
Mr. Krnpt: I am sorry I have not got them here. 

Mr. Cort: This is the evidence I mentioned a moment ago. 


Mr. Payne: They may have been tabled after the meeting. But I am 
referring to that which was given in evidence and which was dictated to us 
at the time the question was asked. The question was asked by two members. 
One was by myself and the other by Mr. McLennan, as we were both interested 
to know if there was an access road program in operation in British Columbia, 
and this was the information which was passed verbally to us. The table, or 
the schedule, may have been tabled at a later date. However, this was dictated, 
and I must confess that it was with some amazement we found that a program 
had been in existence since 1952 because those in the forestry business in our 
part of the world, surely did not know anything about it. 


Mr. Coté: It would be helpful to me, sir, if the member could indicate 
roughly the date on which these questions were asked and when this was 
dictated. 


Mr. Payne: I cannot reply definitely. It was one of the first meetings, in 
the early discussions we had on forests. However I am sorry to take up so 
much of the committee’s time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Dumas: While Mr. Mahood is here I would like to say something. I 
am not going to question Mr. Mahood. His statement this morning was very 
interesting, although it could have been made by any other forester or in any 
other part of Canada because the complaint has always been that the federal 
government has not thrown back into the industry enough money compared 
with what has been paid by industry to the federal government. But we must 
not forget that the first responsibility is a provincial responsibility and of 
course the Canadian Forestry Association, and the Quebec Forestry Associa- 
tion and all the other associations claim also that the province has not put 
back into the industry a sufficient percentage of the money which has been 
paid by the industry. 

I would appreciate it, first of all, if Mr. Mahood would tell us this morning 
if he is satisfied with what is being done by his province in this,—is the pro- 
vince doing enough for the British Columbia forest industry or could the 
province do more? 

Mr. Mauoop: I think they could be doing a great deal more. I do not think 
people generally or the public realize the degree to which forestry supports 
the Canadian economy. If we were to stop all forestry activity in Canada, 
people would be astounded to find how our standard of living would drop and 
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our ability to employ people and so on. We are not a really agricultural 
province at all in British Columbia. Canada as a whole is not, as most people 
popularly belive an agricultural country. Most people regard it as an agricul- 
tural country. It is not, it is a forest country. For 50 years we have been 
talking always about the vastness of our forests and for that same 50 years 
we have done extremely little to develop them on an adequate, long term, 
sustaining basis. I feel that the public of Canada could well afford to increase 
their forestry activities. 

Someone mentioned that the United States was doing something like six 
times as much. Well we should be doing it ten times more. I do not think we 
are scratching the surface of what we have to do to maintain our economy in 
this direction. ; 

Mr. Dumas: You are right, Mr. Mahood. I am a forester myself and I 
think much more should be done for this very vital industry. If my province, 
like any other province, would come to the federal government and say “We 
want more money for our forests. We want more money for forest production 
and access roads,” probably the federal government would in part answer the 
suggestions made by the different provinces. 

I notice here in this table under the Canada Forestry Act this program 
was started in 1952. It has been mentioned by Mr. Cété that a total of $8 mil- 
lion has been paid. Two and three quarter million dollars have been paid 
to the province of Ontario and $3.2 million has been paid to the province of 
British Columbia. Much more could have been paid but maybe if the province 
would have asked for more, they would have received more too. That is one 
point we have to consider. 

Mr. Manoop: No doubt they have asked for me. I am not sure of that; 
but I fancy if they are like other British Columbians they probably have. 
It should be put in perspective, that the $3 million quoted for British Columbia 
for the period is largely devoted to inventory work which I believe is a five 
year program now coming to a close. So there is a one-shot activity in there 
which may never be repeated. 

Mr. Dumas: Much more money could be spent on forest fire protection. 

Mr. MaHoop: Absolutely. I think if you took out the inventory thing which 
I suggested as a one-phase investigation, so to speak, the balance of the other 
expenditures is quite small in perspective. 

Mr. Dumas: Now, Mr. Mahood, across the country we have five district 
offices, for the Forestry Branch. We have one in Calgary, one in Winnipeg, 
one in Valcartier, Quebec, one in Fredericton and one in St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Do you feel that the country should be subdivided? Do you feel that 
there should be more of those district offices? 

Mr. Manoop: There certainly should be a district officer in British Co- 
lumbia. He would be doing a similar amount of work to the district officer, say, 
for example, in Valcartier, Quebec. 

Mr. Dumas: Is British Columbia dependent on the Calgary office as it is 
now? 

Mr. HARRISON: No. 

Mr. Dumas: Are the operations in British Columbia under the Calgary 
district office? 

Mr. HARRISON: Not in research, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well then, gentlemen, shall we approve the items? 

Items agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: 

I am sure the members of the commitee would wish me to thank Mr. 
Mahood for having appeared before us this morning. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear! Hear. 

(—The committee continued in camera.) 
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from the Committee of Supply and be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Mines, Forests and Waters, saving always” the powers of the Committee of 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 14, 1958 
(17) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.30 a.m. 
this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Granger, Kindt, Korchinski, MacRae, Martel, 
Martineau, McLennan, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Pugh, Roberge, Stearns, Ville- 
neuve and Woolliams. (22) 


In attendance, from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Mr. J. Richer, Executive Assistant to the 
Minister; Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Director- 
General of Scientific Services; Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director, Geological Survey 
of Canada; Dr. J. Convey, Director, Mines Branch; Dr. C. S. Bealsl, Director, 
Dominion Observatory; Mr. W. H. Miller, Director, Surveys and Mapping 
Branch; Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources Division; Mr. E. J. Fraser, 

Assistant Chief, Explosives Division; Mr. K. M. Pack, Chief Administrative 
- Officer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief of Personnel; and Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, 
Editorial and Information Division. 


The Chairman read the Orders of Reference of July 2, 1958, whereby 
certain Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys were 
referred to the Committee. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the Estimates of the said department. 
On motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Baldwin, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence concerning its considera- 
tion of the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Items 193 to 195 inclusive of the Main Estimates were called. 


~ 


The Minister made a statement on the work and responsibilities of his 
department and of himself as its Minister, copies of which had been distributed 
to the Committee. The Minister and his officials were questioned on the subject 
matter of the statement. 


It was agreed that the next meeting, on Tuesday, July 15th, be devoted 
to further consideration of the Estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (See Proceedings No. 13); and that Items 193 
to 195 of the Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
stand until Friday, July 18th. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock. a.m. on 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, July 14, 1958. 
10:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

We are here to consider the estimates of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. Our first item will be number 193. The minister will, in a 
moment or two, make a statement. i 

It is necessary for us again to consider the quantity of copies of the pro- 
ceedings to be printed. 

It has been moved by Mr. Dumas and seconded by Mr. Baldwin, that we 
have 750 copies printed in English and 250 copies printed in French, on the 
estimates of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Motion agreed to. 

Before the minister makes a statement I am going to repeat what I said - 
when we began the study of the estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, namely, that I am going to allow considerable 
latitude. This is a very interesting department and I know the minister and 
his deputy and officials want you to scrutinize the items. I hope that you will 
get as much pleasure out of the study of the estimates of this department as 
we did out of the ones we have just finished. Tomorrow morning we will have 
another session. 

I shall now ask the minister to make a statement. 


Hon. PauLt ComTois (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee I am pleased to be here this morn- 
ing. It is quite an experience for me to be before the standing committee for 
the first time. Last year, as you know, we did not have this opportunity of 
discussing the estimates of my department. Last year was my first experience 


in the House and I can tell you that it was a real one. 


I am pleased to have with me the officers of the department to discuss 
every matter concerning my department. 

I have prepared this statement or speech. It is not a political speech at all 
as you will see. Everyone has a copy of it. 

As you know I am a French-Canadian. I shall probably make some 
mistakes in my pronounciation but if you were to try to say this in French, ~ 
you would be more likely to understand my mistakes. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear! Hear! 
Mr. Comrtots: So as not to delay you we will start immediately. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Main Estimates 


Item 198. Departmental Administration ............ eee e eee eee eee eet eee eetes $623,942 

Item 194. Explosives Act—Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...... $113,055 

Item 195. Mineral Resources Division— 

Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...........:eeece reece eres ee rece $230,700 
$967,697 


You informed the committee on June 9 that it would be considering 
matters related to the development of our natural resources, including, 
evidently, the important field of mineral resources. 
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You referred to my department as the one that provides the basic scientific 
knowledge and technical assistance indispensable to mineral and other 
resources development. 

I should like now Mr. Chairman, to make some Ponies on my depart- 
ment, largely by way of telling the committee something of its functions, the 
nature of and reasons for its activities, its relationship with other dominion 
and provincial government departments and agencies with industry, and with 
international agencies, and how it is organized to conduct its activities. 

Each of you has received a copy of the act establishing the department and 
I should like to direct your attention in particular to clauses 5, 6 and 7. 

Clause 5 defines the duties, powers and function of the minister. It reads 
as follows: : 


The duties, powers and function of the minister extend to and 
include all matters over which the parliament of Canada has jurisdiction 
relating to mines, minerals, explosives and technical surveys. 


Clause six in its seven sections defines in broad terms the nature and scope 
of my department’s functions, as does clause seven. They read as follows: 


6. The minister shall 

(a) collect and publish full statistics of the mineral production and 
of the mining and metallurgical industries of Canada, and such data 
regarding the economic minerals of Canada as relate to the processes 
and activities connected with their utilization, and collect and preserve 
all available records of mines and mining works in Canada; 

(b) make detailed investigations of mining camps and areas 
containing economic minerals or deposits of other economic substances, 
for the purpose of determining the mode of occurrence, and the extent 
and character of the ore-bodies and deposits of the economic minerals 
or other economic substances; 

(c) make a full and scientific examination and survey of the 
geological structure and mineralogy of Canada; 

(d) make such chemical, mechanical, metallurgical and other 
researches and investigations as are necessary or desirable to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this act and particularly to aid the mining 
and metallurgical industry of Canada; 

(e) have the control, management and administration of any 
astronomical observatories maintained by the government of Canada; 

(f) collect and prepare for exhibition such specimens of the 
different ores and associated rocks and minerals of Canada and other 
materials as are necessary to afford a knowledge of the geology and 
mineralogy and the mining and metallurgical resources and industries 
of Canada; and 

(g) prepare and publish such maps, plans, sections, diagrams and 
drawings as are necessary to illustrate and elucidate any reports of 
investigations and surveys made pursuant to this act. 


7. The minister may, for the purpose of obtaining a basis for the 
representation of the mineral and mining resources and of the geograph- 
ical and geological features of any part of Canada, cause such 
measurements, observations, investigations and physiographic, explor- 
atory and reconnaissance surveys to be made as are necessary for or 
in connection with the preparation of maps, sketches, plans, ‘sections 
or diagrams. 


The members of the committee have also received copies of a reprint 
from the April 1958 edition of the Precambrian, a mining periodical published 
in Winnipeg. The reviews of our activities contained therein were prepared 
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by officials of my department at the request of the publishers of the Precambrian 


_ who kindly devoted practically the whole April issue to the department. 


My remarks will partly supplement the information contained in the 
reprint and I also draw freely from the text during the course of my talk. 


~ With reference to the reprint, I should like to stress the statement that appears 


in the foreword which reads: 

A department, like a person, can be busily engaged for years on 
important activities and yet comparatively few, other than those directly 
interested, become more than vaguely aware of its existence. To a 
large degree this is true of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Most of those who use its services or otherwise benefit from 
them are perhaps fairly well aware of its activities, their purposes and 
its accomplishments. 

It is desirable, however, that an organization which serves an 
industry whose annual output is now well in excess of two billion 
dollars be more widely known. For the work it does, why it is being 

- done, the facilities for doing it, and the people who do it are matters 
of interest, not just to a few, but to the many—because they all benefit 
directly or indirectly from its activities. Moreover, these matters will 
be of still greater interest in the years ahead, for it can be safely 
assumed that resources development will figure even more prominently 
in the future than in the past in the expansion of the Canadian economy. 


Support for the latter view appears in the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. Dealing with the outlook for 
mining and looking ahead 25 years, the statement reads in part: 

The course of external demand for the products of Canada’s mines 
and. forests will be strong and buoyant and will lead to a large expansion 
in output. There may well be more than a 50 per cent increase in the 
production of lead and copper; almost a doubling in the production 
of nickel and zinc; a fourfold increase in the production of aluminum; 
and more than a fivefold increase in the production of iron ore. Proved 
reserves of the principal minerals in Canada are already adequate in 
most cases to maintain production at the present levels over the next 
twenty-five years and it is probable that new methods of prospecting 
will lead to the discovery of new deposits, which should enable the 
increased demands that are anticipated to be met. 

We anticipate that the resource industries, including forestry, 
fishing, mining and electric power, will grow in relative importance in 
the economy. In 1955 they accounted for 10 per cent of the total output. 
By 1980 the figure will possibly have risen to approximately 15 per cent. 


As I stated, clauses 5, 6 and 7 of the act provide an overall, legally worded 
picture of my department’s duties and functions. In dealing with the functions 
I should perhaps state at the outset that we are primarily, though by no means 
wholly, concerned with mineral resources development. This will be borne out 
by remarks I shall make later. I should also state that my department is 
essentially a research and technical organization, although we do have two 
main administrative functions. We administer the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, which provides cost-aid to our gold mines, and the Explosives 
Act, which regulates the manufacture, storage, sale and importation of 
explosives and the transportation of explosives by road. The act does not 
apply to explosives under the control of the Minister of National Defence 
nor to transportation by vessel, aircraft or public railway. Its main object 
is to ensure the safety of the public and of those handling explosives. 
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Apart from this, however, research is either the active or end purpose 
of practically all our work. Most of the sciences and technical skills are 
represented on our professional staff. We have geologists, mineralogists, 
geophysicists, metallurgists, physicists, chemists, hydrographers, astronomers, 
geographers, engineers and surveyors. And here I should like to state that, 
over the years, my department has been fortunate in attracting to its staff 
scientists and engineers of outstanding and widely recognized ability without 
whose services a research organization such as ours would be unable to func- 
tion. The fact is that a nation like Canada, with its great potentialities for 
growth, has more need than ever for people of such skills. This scientific and 
industrial progress of our neighbour across the Arctic serves as a constant 
reminder of this. . 

The functions of my department actually start with its mapping services. 

We are the mapping organization of the government of Canada. We establish 
the framework of surveys throughout the country which provides control for 
all other surveying and mapping in Canada. We also provide the maps used in 
the development, not only of our mineral resources, but of all our national 
resources. In this same general field of endeavour we do all the charting of 
Canada’s coastal and inland waters. We issue the official Canadian sea and — 
air navigation charts, volumes of sailing directions and the standard tide 
prediction tables for Canadian seaports, and we maintain the National Air 
Photographic Library in which one print from each air negative taken by 
or for the Dominion Government is filed. At present approximately two and 
a half million photos covering nearly all the land area of Canada are on file. 
And you should see these in the department. You will be surprised at the 
extraordinary number of files and maps we have in hand. 
My Department also has the important task of mapping the geology of 
Canada. In this work and in the other mapping work I have mentioned, use 
of the latest surveying, mapping and other techniques is required to keep 
abreast of the demands. During the past five years, for instance, we have 
mapped several hundred thousand square miles of Canada’s North on a recon- 
naissance basis by use of helicopters and supporting fixed-winged aircraft. 

The end results of our geological work are the reports and maps. These 
are intended mainly for the guidance of prospectors and others actively con- 
cerned with the search for and development of mineral deposits and as a 
contribution to geological science. 

As a part of its geological services to industry my Department maintains 
a few regional offices. Our office at Calgary is the largest of these. It makes 
basic gelogical information available to the oil industry to aid in the explora- 
tion for oil and gas. 

Our Vancouver office assists local industry in matters relating to ground 
water supplies, engineering geology and occurrences of metallic and industrial 
minerals. At our Whitehorse and Yellowknife offices the resident geologists 
help in the development of the mineral resources of the territories. Our office 
at Sydney is maintained in cooperation with the Nova Scotia Department of 
Mines and the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. It is concerned mainly with 
problems of the coal industry. 

As a natural follow-up to our geological services we maintain well- 
equipped laboratories for research on the processing of ores and minerals for 
the economic recovery of the marketable products. In this same general field 
of activity we also have laboratories for researches on solid, liquid and gaseous 
fuels and in physical metallurgy. Much of our present work on fuels relates 
to Canadian coals and most of our work in physical metallurgy is in the nature 


of a service to the metal fabricating industries and to the Department of 
National Defence. 
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My department is concerned also with the economics of mineral resources 
development and our mineral resources division, attached to our head office, 


e gives its whole attention to such matters. 


The division collects and prepares information for use of my department, 
other government departments, industry and the public on mineral resources 
and on legislation affecting the mineral industry. It carries out economic 
studies on all aspects of Canada’s mineral industry. It assists in the administra- 
tion of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and serves in an advisory 
Capacity to the Department of National Revenue in the administration of 
those sections of the Income Tax Act and regulations that apply to the mineral 
industry. During the past several weeks an officer of the division has been 
serving as consultant to the Borden Royal Commission on Energy. Last fall 
the division assisted in the preparation of material for the brief the Canadian 
Metal Mining Association presented to the United States Tariff Commission. 
This was in reference to tariffs the GE States was then proposing to place 
on imports of lead and zinc. 


I have said that mineral resources development is not the only concern 


ot my department. I had partly in mind our work in the field of astronomy 


conducted by the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa and the Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory at Victoria, British Columbia. I had also in mind our 
work in geography. 

In the light of recent outer-space developments I need not emphasize the 
importance of studies in astronomy in this modern age. Actually it seems 
certain that such studies will increase in importance. 


The observatory at Ottawa is perhaps known, however, to members of 
the committee and to Canadians as a whole through its daily time service. Its 
staff is also engaged in considerable geophysical research, and though of a 
fundamental nature, this work is of interest to mineral resources development. 


The work at Victoria is concerned principally with pure research on the 
motions and physical properties of the stars. 


Our work in geography is directed to such matters as land use, ice condi- 
tions in Arctic waters and in the St. Lawrence river, terrain analyses, and the 
production of a new atlas of Canada. These and other studies and activities 
have formed part of the work of my department since 1947. 


From this bird’s eye view of the functions of my department may I now 
turn to our relationship with other federal and provincial government depart- 
ments and agencies and with industry. 


First, our relationship with other federal departments. None of the depart- 
ments is fully self-sufficient and possibly our department is the one most 
frequently called upon by the other departments for assistance and guidance. 
The defence services, for instance, are frequently faced with metallurgical 
problems and these are handled by our department. The National Research 
Council’s Technical Information Service calls on our department to deal with 
queries within our fields of endeavour and on other departments for queries 
in their respective fields. The Department of Transport leaves the charting of 
coastal and inland waters and aeronautical charting to us. My department 
works in close cooperation with the army survey establishment of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in the production of topographical maps. Most of the 
army survey establishment parties work during the field season under the 
financial control of my department, their expenses being covered by a financial 
encumbrance from the defence department. The maps produced by either 
unit contain all the basic information required for civilian or defence purposes 
and need only one overprinting to meet the special requirements of either 
department. The field work undertaken is jointly planned. 
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We handle the technical problems of the Dominion Coal Board and co- 
operate with Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited in research on uranium 
ores. At present we are collaborating with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and with industry, in developing materials for use in nuclear reactors. We 
have been serving as consultants to the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources on the mineral resources aspects of development roads in 
the provinces and territories. We have had a geologist on loan to the St. 
Lawrence seaway authority to act in an advisory capacity on engineering 


geology problems, and we produce the electoral maps used by the chief electoral 
officer. 


I could cite other examples of the assistance we give to other departments 
to show that there is sufficient cooperation between departments in the federal 
government to avoid duplication. yeas 

Nor is there any duplication of our work with that of the provincial 
government departments and agencies. A main reason for this is that our 
work and theirs, though it may be in the same general field of endeavour, 
differs in nature and purpose. The work of the provinces stems from their 
responsibilities in administering resources development within their borders, 
whereas our work arises mostly from the need for research on the technological 
problems of the mining and metallurgical industries. Our officials and those of 
the provinces are in frequent consultation and the possibility of duplication of 
effort is reduced to a minimum. 


Our relationship with industry is, of course, mainly a matter of carrying 
out our primary function of conducting technical and scientific research directed 
toward the efficient development and use of Canada’s mineral wealth. 


I should emphasize that our services to industry do not, nor are not 
intended to meet all the research requirements of mineral resources develop- 
ment. Several of the larger companies have excellent research facilities of 
their own and some of the provinces maintain facilities for research in some 
of the fields of mineral technology. Besides, the universities and a number of 
private enterprises in Canada and the United States, combined, do considerable 
research for, or of benefit to, the mineral industry. 


And here too I should state that our services to industry are so organized 
as to keep duplication of effort to a minimum. Actually, there is very little 
such duplication. One of the several reasons for this is that our personnel 
have frequent contact with personnel in industry. In fact, many of our 
research projects are carried out jointly with industry. 


I should make some reference also to our relationship with international 
agencies, congresses and the like—such bodies, for instance, as the British 
Commonwealth scientific conference, the international union of geodesy and 
geophysics, the international hydrographic bureau, the international geological 
congress, the international geographical union and the commonwealth mining 
and metallurgical congress. These relationship have taken the form of ex- 
changes of publications and technical papers with universities, libraries, 
learned societies and other institutions throughout the world. Such exchanges 
are a must for any organization engaged in research work. For instance, we 
exchange the publications of our dominion observatories with other ob- 
servatories throughout the world. 


Occasionally officials of my department are asked to serve in one capacity 
or another on United Nations or Colombo plan projects. Just recently, for 
instance, the director of our Geological Survey of Canada spent five weeks in 
the West Indies to make a preliminary examination of its needs for geological 
investigation and to suggest what and how it might be done. 


I might add also that memberships in international technical societies form 
a valuable media of contact for the professional staff of my department. 
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At this stage, before dealing specifically with the activities of my depart- 
ment’s five branches, I wish to make a few remarks about our mineral industry. 
The headway this industry has made in the past two decades has been little 
short of remarkable. It was only as recently as 1950 that the annual value of 
our mineral output first reached a billion dollars. In 1956, just six years later, 
it exceeded two billion dollars and was still higher in 1957. In about 11 years 
we have risen from a lowly position in crude oil production to a position of 
world importance. During the past 20 years our iron ore potential has in- 
creased to a point where we can now look ahead with considerable confidence 
to an annual output of 80,000,000 tons of ore within the next quarter of a 


century. That tonnage, I may note, is not far short of the present United 


States output, and compares with output of approximately 24 million tons in 
1957. We are among the leading producers of uranium ore and our reserves 
are huge. 

It is true that the demand for the products of the mines is at present at 
low ebb and that this is reflected to a varying degree in mineral production and 
export figures. Nevertheless, we have good reason for optimism as to the out- 
look. For we now know that this country has a vast mineral potential, and 


that there is a growing demand in all countries for metals and minerals that 


we can readily export without endangering our own needs. 

Our mineral industry is not only one of our leading primary producers; it is 
also among the leading exporters. Canada exported metals and minerals and 
their products to the total value of $1.9 billion in 1957, this being about 39 per 
cent of our total exports for that year. 

It may be of interest to note also, in passing, that the Dominion govern- 
ment received $258 million in taxes from the mineral and metallurgical 
industries in 1955, the latest year for which figures are available. In addition, 


of course, is the huge total collected by the provinces and municipalities in 


taxes. 

I mention these facts about the industry by way of suggesting something 
of the extent of its requirements for research. 

It would be difficult to put a dollar value on the benefits industry derives 
from the part of my department’s research devoted to mineral resources develop- 
ment. It would not be difficult, however, to show that the benefits over the 
years have been far in excess of the expenditures. However, in our services 
to the mineral industry as well as in our other researches, our policy has been 


to encourage other organizations and enterprises, public and private, to carry 


out as much research as they can on their own. In a broad sense our research 
is directed to projects of national rather than local interest, though the two 
sometimes coincide. We endeavour to make the results to our work known 
widely through our publications and other media. Because of the benefit 
accruing to the mineral industry through the publication of these results, no 
charge is made in most cases for the research and investigative projects we 
undertake at the request of a particular company. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after this general presentation, may I be permitted 
to relate these duties, functions and activities that I have outlined to the 
particular branches and divisions that make up my department. 

These branches and divisions are shown here on the organizational chart 
before you. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch 
One of the main functions of the department, as I explained earlier, is to 


establish a framework of survey control and to produce maps over the length 


and breadth of Canada, and charts of our coastal and inland waters. This is 
done by the surveys and mapping branch, which is also responsible for legal 
surveys of lands that come under the administration of the federal government 
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and for the production of aeronautical charts. The branch has the task of 
delineating, as a partner with the provinces, the boundaries between the 
provinces themselves and between them and Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Its load of work is exceedingly heavy in order to keep abreast of our 
economy, which has been expanding at so fast a rate since the war. 

_ The branch is always on the alert to improve upon techniques and instru- 
ments in order to accelerate mapping and to reduce costs. I might say 
that, while the advent of air photography and air transport have assisted in 
speeding up mapping, the improved techniques and instruments have proven 
a major factor in boosting our production from 15 new maps a year in the late 
. twenties to the rate of 240 new maps in 1957. 

Topographic maps are produced at several scales. The most detailed map 
is the one at 1 over 50,000, or close to one inch to the mile. This scale is~ 
warranted as soon as an area in Canada becomes a centre of development. If 
we were to map all of Canada at this scale about 12,000 maps would be needed, | 
or about 50 years’ work at our present rate of production. 

The Canadian hydrographic service maintains a fleet of 7 ships and 49 
launches and in addition, makes use of three chartered ships. This service has 
the responsibility for preparing sea and freshwater navigational sheets for all 
of Canada. Several of the ships in the fleet are outmoded and obsolete. At the 
present rate of charting it would take decades to complete the essential charts. 
I have recommended a ship construction program and some organizational 
changes which should speed up this most essential charting. 

I have brought here for display, for the benefit of the committee, some 
maps and charts that illustrate the type of work of my department. 

Maps are possibly taken too much for granted by most of those who use 
them. It is not realized how important, how indispensable they are. I would 
say that good maps are at the roots of discovery, development, conservation 
and administration of resources. Good maps and charts are indispensable for 
the carrying out of major engineering projects, for safe sea and air navigation, 
and for any planning for economic development. . | 

In Canada’s assistance to other countries in the Colombo Plan or the United 
Nations technical assistance plan, great stress has been laid on mapping programs 
for these countries to assist in their resources development. And our surveys 
and mapping branch has provided expert advice to plan and to carry out these 
programs financially supported by Canada. 

A new building is being erected on the department’s site on Booth street. 
It is our hope that, with a better grouping of our mapping units in this building, 
together with better facilities and equipment, an acceleration of our mapping 
_ program at a lower cost per map will result. 

The surveys and mapping branch has a continuing payroll of 996. It is the 
largest unit in my department. ; 


The Geological Survey of Canada 


The geological survey of Canada has been serving our mineral industry 
since 1842. With its 116 years of existence it is probably the scientific organ- 
ization of longest standing in Canada. 

Today, as in the past, geologists of the Survey are busily engaged in the 
field and in the laboratory acquiring information that Canada must have to 
develop its mineral estate to the full. 

Getting this information out to the interested public in the form of — 
geological maps and reports is one of the survey’s major functions. Some of 
these publications like “Prospecting in Canada”, issued recently, are in such ~ 
demand that they rank among the country’s bestsellers. Others, like the 
geological maps of Canada and of some of the provinces, have wide circulation 
among the mining fraternity. 
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Although the geological survey of Canada is not itself a prospecting 


organization, the information contained in its maps and reports has frequently 
led directly to the discovery of mineral deposits. 


The survey’s twofold task of mapping and interpreting Canada’s geology 


and of carrying on essential supporting research has grown greatly since 1842. 


Today the survey serves an industry that boasts an annual output worth over 


‘two billion dollars and that has for its field of operation a territory of 3.8 
- million square miles. 


oo, SUTVeYy geologists face a formidable task. Canada contains vast areas 
of muskeg and of mountainous terrain that are practically inaccessible. 


_ Another drawback is the short field season, particularly in the far north. They 


: - overcome this by arriving before break-up and by leaving only when forced 
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to by the oncoming winter. 


: Probably the greatest innovation in recent years has been geological 
reconnaissance by helicopter. The geological survey adopted this method in 
1952 in the interests of national development to make possible an evaluation 
of Canada’s mineral potential in this generation instead of generations hence. 
The pace of mapping has been so slow by conventional ground methods that, 
despite more than a century of effort, almost two-thirds of Canada remains 


unmapped, even on a reconnaissance scale. 


So successful has aerial reconnaissance proved that, in the seven major 
projects carried out since 1952, survey geologists have mapped nearly half a 
million square miles of territory on a reconnaissance scale. 


Research forms a vital part of the geological survey’s over-all program 


-of work. However, because of inadequate and cramped facilities and the 


difficulty in obtaining qualified personnel, the survey has not been able to 
carry out a research program commensurate with the size and importance of 
its task. The spacious modern new building which will house the geological 
survey and which is to be fitted with the latest in scientific equipment, will 
permit the expansion of programs of applied and fundamental research in long- 
desired directions. 

To better assist industry in finding mineral wealth and on problems involv- 
ing engineering and surficial geology, the geological survey has offices in five 
of the provinces and territories: Vancouver, British Columbia; Calgary, Alberta; 
Whitehorse, Yukon; Yellowknife, Northwest Territories, and at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. These offices are staffed with resident geologists. 


This year 77 geological survey parties, including one large helicopter- 


supported party, are in the field to map Canada’s geology. 


To stimulate and support geological research in Canadian universities, the 
federal government makes grants-in-aid available to universities with which to 
carry out various research projects. The grants are awarded with the advice 
of the national advisory committee on research in geological sciences. The 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada is chairman of the committee. 

The geological survey of Canada has 313 employees in continuing positions; 

If you can imagine an organization taking on a goodly share of the 
problems and headaches of a two billion dollar industry, on the one hand, and 
helping to pave the way, through a broad program of research, for the future 
growth of that industry, on the other, then you have, in a nutshell, the work 
of my department’s mines branch. 

The work in the branch, in its assistance to our mineral industry, runs 
the gamut from assays and analyses of oers and minerals to such fundamental 
research as the study of some aspects of the genesis of western Canadian oils. 
This assistance takes in five fields of research endeavour: mineral dressing and 
process metallurgy on metallic and non-metallic ores; methods of obtaining 
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uranium production; technology and utilization of industrial minerals; utiliza- 
tion of solid, liquid and gaseous fuel resources; and scientific metallurgical 
research services to the Canadian metal industry, the Department of National 
Defence and the atomic energy project. 

In the 50 years of its services, branch assistance has grown from the 
application of known methods of technology by a handful of engineers to a 
highly organized research effort carried out by 600 persons in a $12 million 
plant. Branch activity may be broken down into fundamental research, 
development research and technical service. 

The great bulk of mines branch work is done in answer to specific 
requests from industry for ore-dressing and beneficiation methods, metallur- 
gical treatments, or for information on fuels technology. : 

The branch does, however, discourage requests for routine tests and 
assays which a company should do itself or should have done by a commercial 
firm. To discourage such practice, it has set its charges for routine tests 
and assays just above those of commercial laboratories. 

Often as not the success or failure of a Mining venture hinges upon the 
development of an economical method of processing the ore. Or the solving 
of a baffling mining or metallurgical problem may mean the difference between 
the cessation of operations or the growth of a prosperous industry. 

The branch’s prime concerns today are the development of economical 
methods of processing Canadian ores and minerals for the recovery of 
marketable products, and in this day of mounting costs, to do research on 
Ways of improving present processes to make operations more profitable. 
With huge tonnages now somewhat common in the mineral industry, even a 
slight improvement in recovery is readily reflected in company revenues. This 
research has proven to be quite beneficial in the case of our uranium mines. 

Canada’s present forefront position as a major producer of uranium has 
necessitated a great deal of painstaking test work and research by the branch 
on the processing of radioactive ores. Almost overnight, its engineers and 
chemists were faced with a whole new set of metallurgical problems. They 
resorted to chemical methods of extraction and found the answer in leaching 
processes. These processes, developed in the branch’s laboratories, are now 
in use in Canada’s uranium plants. 

One unit of the mines branch devotes its whole attention to the industrial 
minerals. Once considered lowly in relation to metallics, these minerals take 
in non-metallic minerals such as asbestos, graphite, mica, feldspar and many 
others, and include sands, clays, rocks and industrial waters. They have 
grown greatly in stature during Canada’s rapid industrial headway of the 
past decade. 

At the same time, probably no other segment of the mineral industry 
has had to lean so heavily on the mines branch for assistance: first, because 
the problems for investigation in industrial minerals are almost infinite; 
secondly, because most of the industrial minerals have a low unit value. 
The industry is, therefore, not in a position to support extensive scientific 
investigations. The work in the mines branch has resulted in numerous 
instances in the development of Canada’s deposits of industrial minerals and 
the consequent replacement of imported materials. 

Through field investigations and laboratory research, the mines branch 
is playing an important role in the development of efficient uses and the 
extension of markets for Canadian fuels. Its studies of the type, quality and 
uses of all fuels and of production methods, are directed largely toward the 
development of cheaper and more efficient methods of consumption. 

Another unit of the branch is wholly concerned with researches in physical 
metallurgy. The vital importance of metals and their alloys in the modern 
scheme of things has emphasized the necessity for technical and scientific 
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S. know-how in this field of endeavour. The work in the branch covers prac- 


tically all phases of physical metallurgical science and engineering. The 
laboratories are equipped for operations ranging all the way from casting 


and metal forming to the precise determination of atomic positions in alloys. 


Excellent facilities are maintained for applied research on an industrial or 
semi-industrial scale. These include complete foundry, heat treatment, metal 
- working and welding equipment. 

Many factors are coming into play in mining and metallurgy which 
make research more vital than ever to the continued progress of Canadian 


2 industry. Several of the new metals appearing on the scene must be extracted 


from lower and lower grade ores. At the same time, mining operations are 
being carried out at greater and greater depths. To make operations economical, 
plants of the future will have to handle greater tonnages; and new techniques 
will have to be developed to handle these tonnages. 

All this work of the mines branch not only contributes to a more prosperous 
industry; it greatly assists in conservation by reducing waste to a minimum 
and by making it possible to develop low-grade ore deposits. The work also 
helps strengthen Canada’s position in its balance of trade with other nations, 
as our mineral products are exported to many countries. 

The branch has 588 continuing employees. 


The Geographical Branch 


I turn now to the geographical branch, the youngest and smallest branch 
of my department. Its task, stated briefly, is getting to know Canada “from 
the ground up”. 

Its function is to—and here I quote—“collect, organize and make readily 
available for the use of government, geographical data about Canada and 
foreign areas of importance to Canada and to prepare studies on specific aspects 
of Canadian geography for the use of those engaged in government, defence, 
business and scientific research.” The core of this work is carried out by regions, 
namely Canada as a whole, northern Canada, eastern Canada and western 
Canada. 

The branch is primarily concerned with Canadian geography, but has a 
section devoted to the geography of the rest of the world. It maintains reference 
services which are unique in Canada. Its book library is the largest specialized 
geographical library in the country, containing over 17,000 volumes. The map 
library is one of the ten largest in North America, consisting of over 115,000 
sheets from all parts of the world. < 

A major task of the branch has been the preparation of a new atlas of 
Canada. The 110 page atlas is expected to be ready for distribution in the 
latter part of this year. Work on French edition is now in hand. When viewed 
in sequence the atlas sheets will characterize and give meaning to the internal 
development of Canada, and to some extent, to this country’s international 
relations. A bound copy of the sheets of the atlas already published is available 
here for the perusal of the Committee. We will present this atlas later on. 
A look at the atlas will give members of the Committee an idea of the 
work that has been required in preparing it. 

In an over all pattern of development, at the federal, provincial or muni- 
cipal level, basic geographical data is all-important. For example, data on ice 
distribution assists in planning for better and safer navigation; land use surveys 
provide the basic data-to assist in the important task of planning for the 
proper use of our land; air photo interpretation of the northern stretches of 
Canada is essential to our national defence as well as for planning access 
routes for development purposes; studies of the set-up of our main cities are 
important in planning for civilian defence. 
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A number of other geographical studies or projects come to my mind, but 
I should like to dwell on one of them which, I believe, could be of great | 
importance to Canada. This is the undertaking of a land-use survey of all 
Canada. . 


I also believe that, a country like ours, large in size and plentiful in re- 
sources as it is, must make the most valuable use of the land available. This 
is especially true in developing a solid basis for forestry, agriculture and com- 
munity development. It is particularly apparent where lands which should 
be in forest are denuded, leading to serious erosion problems. It is also apparent 
in the rapid depletion of valuable agricultural land for industrial and municipal 
use. A proper realistic approach to this problem will protect the natural heritage 
of our land for future generations. 


I plan to study the possibility of such a project, which could be under- 
taken by our geographical branch, possibly in cooperation with the provinces. 
It would supplement the soils, forestry, geological and other resources maps 
that now cover a major portion of Canada’s inhabited land. The land-use 
maps would be presented on scales equivalent to existing topographic maps. 


Our geographical branch director will be pleased to inform you further on 
what other countries have done in land use studies and on what we have 
already done in Canada, in a small way, at the request of some provinces. 


The branch has 49 continuing employees. 


Dominion Observatories 


The fifth branch of my department is the dominion observatories. It com- 
prises the dominion observatory in Ottawa and the dominion astro-physical 
observatory in Victoria, British Columbia. A number of subsidiary stations are 
also maintained across Canada. 


The dominion observatory provides accurate time service, seismic, gravity 
and magnetic data, and carries out basic research in stellar physics and 
geophysics. At Victoria, fundamental problems in astrophysics are studied, 
such as the physical characteristics of stars and the organization of the galaxy 
and the universe. ) 


The branch is concerned primarily with fundamental research which > 
helps man comprehend the size, shape, structure and forces of the earth and 
of the universe and how these forces are inter-related. 


The dominion observatory makes nightly observations throughout the 
year to provide accurate time. It provides this time to users throughout Canada 
through the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s one o’clock signal and through 
observatory station CHU by means of short wave broadcasts. These reach the 
land area of Canada and its surrounding coasts. 


Magnetic maps and charts, constructed and revised by the branch from 
the results of its ground and air surveys throughout Canada, are used by 
prospectors and exploration companies to check their equipment, whether it 
be the simple compass or the complicated airborne magnetometer. 

The importance of studies of the earth’s magnetism as an aid in the loca- 
tion of mineral deposits has long been recognized. The gravity method came 
into use much later, following the development of the modern gravimeter. 
This instrument is capable of rapid and accurate measurement of the earth’s 
gravity. 

In addition, magnetic maps and charts are of special importance to mariners 
and to air navigation. 

A few detailed gravity surveys have been conducted by the dominion 
observatory to test and develop methods of geographical prospecting. However, 
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the observatory’s chief function connected with its gravity work is to carry 
out regional measurements of gravity and to act as the central agency in Canada 


- for the collection and coordination of gravity data from all sources. 


Most of the ore deposits in the Canadian shield lie in extensive belts or 


zones and presumably are related to deep-seated structures within the crusts. 
_ Regional gravity measurements, which in some cases are capable of outlining 


such broad features, provide important information that stimulates and guides 


- more direct methods of exploration. 


In addition to this aid to prospecting and development, the study of gravity 


and its variations provides basic data for a better comprehension of the physical 


characteristics of the earth’s crust over major continental areas. 
In the field of seismology, the observatories branch maintains stations in 


~ several locations in Canada. In certain areas in Canada, particularly in certain 
_ parts of the Pacific coast, which present earthquake hazards, studies are under- 
_ taken to outline those areas where earthquake hazards are more intense. 


Seismology, I may state, is one of the branches of science most dependent 
_ upon international cooperation. Canada, with its vast expanse of land where 
_ seismic phenomena can be observed, has an obligation to international seis- 


mology. 
Seismology is one of the sciences which assist in determining the structure 


- of the interior of the earth. 


In our studies in astrophysics we are concerned with the branch of astro- 


-homy that deals with pure research on the motions, composition and other 


physical properties of the stars. While positional astronomy is concerned with 
where the stars are, astrophysics is concerned with what they are and how 
they behave. 

The primary purpose of the work at the astrophysical observatory in 


Victoria is to obtain, in collaboration with other countries, a clearer under- 


standing of the stellar universe, of which our solar system is a very small part. 
A major project of the dominion observatories is the erection of one of 


the largest radio telescopes in the world near Penticton, British Columbia. 


We hope to have the telescope in operation in 1959. It will open wider 
windows to outer space and give Canadian astronomers a new view of the 
universe. It will measure 84 feet in diameter and will pick up radio waves 
given off by all objects in the heavens. These waves will be transmitted to 
the control building where observations of the electrical currents give scien- 
tists an idea of the composition of space. 

Radio astronomy techniques penetrate the curtain of atmospheric dust, 
which for years has limited optical observations. These new techniques have 
increased by 10 times the distance man can see into outer space. 

The dominion observatories branch has 108 continuing employees. 


Conclusion 


I feel confident, Mr. Chairman, that the committee will realize that my 
remarks have covered only a few highlights of the wide range of research 
and services performed by my department. As the various items of the 
estimates are introduced more details can be presented. I should like to say, 
in addition, that we welcome the opportunity of having the work of our 
department examined by this committee. As a technical department we do 
not get many chances to discuss and explain our essential role in government. 
In turn, it will be most useful to have the comments of the committee on the 
many aspects of the work of the department. Such a meeting as ours is sure 
to be mutually beneficial to all. 

I should like to apologize, Mr. Chairman, for making so long a statement, 
but I wanted to explain as well as I could the different branches of my depart- 
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Before closing, I might say that I have with me the directors of the different 
branches. First of all is, of course, Dr. Mare Boyer, the deputy minister; 
Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, director-general of scientific services; Dr. J. M. 
Harrison, director, geological survey of Canada; Dr. John Convey, director, 
mines branch; Dr. C. S. Beals, dominion astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, 
director geographical branch; Mr. W. H. Miller, director, surveys and mapping 
branch; Mr. W. Keith Buck, chief, mineral resources division; Mr. E. J. Fraser, 
assistant chief, explosives division; Mr. K. M. Pack, chief administrative officer; 
Mr. R. B. Code, chief of personnel and Mr. G. H. Murray, chief, editorial and 
information division. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for your kind 
attention. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Minister, on behalf of the 
members of the committee and myself for a very interesting statement. As I 
said earlier, I think that this inquiry will be of great interest to all of us. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, before launching into a discussion of the work 
of the various branches, I should like to add a footnote to what you have said 
in respect of this splendid submission on the functions of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. I listened with great interest to the remarks 
in regard to the preparation of maps. 

I thought, before discussing the details, I might raise a question that has 
been in my mind for some months, in fact since I came to Ottawa. We as 
members would appreciate—at least I would and I am sure many other mem- 
bers would, having spoken to them privately—if we could each have one of 
your electoral maps for each province with a picture of the member of parlia- 
ment appearing on the particular constituency he represents, the whole map 
to be reduced to some useful size so that we could associate the faces of the 
individuals with the constituencies they represent. For example, to drive home 
the importance of the question I have raised, I assume the minister of the 
department of Mines and Technical Surveys comes from the province of 
Quebec, but I can swear that I do not know the constituency he represents. 

Upon looking around this room I feel that we are all acquainted, but we 
cannot call one another by name. There are just two or three members here 
that I can call by name. If we had such a map we could associate the name of 
the individual member with his constituency. I think this would be of benefit 
to all of us. Perhaps, Mr. Minister, you could accept such a task as an addi- 
tional duty of your department so that each member of parliament could have 
such a map as soon as possible. I feel it would be most helpful and beneficial. © 


Mr. STEARNS: I am pleased you have made that suggestion because just 
last week I asked for ten electoral maps from the ten provinces and I now have 
to find a place to put them. They are very large. If these maps can be reduced 
in size they would then be of tremendous value to every new member, and — 
possibly to the older members as well. I do not think we need photographs 
of each member. We will be receiving a parliamentary guide soon which will 
include those photographs. 

Mr. Kinpt: Even with the parliamentary guide I think it would be useful 
to be able to associate the members with the constituencies. 

Mr. STEARNS: I think this is an excellent idea and would very much like 
to see it followed if possible. 


Mr. Dumas: -Mr. Chairman, we have had the new idea presented to us 
of having a picture of each member of parliament printed on an electoral map. 
This may be a good idea, I do not know. The maps as prepared now are too 
large to be useful to individual members. I would suggest that these maps 
can be reduced to a smaller scale by the Department of Mines and Technical 
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_ Surveys without too much trouble. Perhaps the minister or the deputy minister 
can tell us if it is technically possible to include the pictures of the members 
of parliament on such a map. 

Mr. ComrTots: I think the maps could be reduced to a useful and handy 
size. However, placing of the member’s photograph on such a map is a different 
- problem. 

Mr. KinptT: Mr. Chairman, the Speaker of the House of Commons has a 
photograph of all members of parliament. I would suggest that a picture of 
about the size of a 50-cent piece is all that would be required. It seems to 
me that this suggestion would only involve a minor technical matter. There 
- would be no need to retain the details of the map. As a matter of fact, I would 
suggest that the less detail appearing on the map the better. I am only 
concerned with the association of members’ face with their constituencies, 

Mr. Woouuiams: I take it, Mr. Chairman, that what my hon. friend from 

Macleod has in mind is just a map for the use of parliamentarians. I would 
suggest that if someone ordered an electoral map and received one with a 
- member’s picture on it, he would not find it very acceptable. 
Mr. KinpT: I had in mind a map that would help us to recognize the 
members of the House of Commons so that we could refer to them, for 
example, as the hon. member for Bow River, who has just spoken, and whom 
I happen to know very well. 

Mr. STEARNS: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the photograph feature of this 
suggestion can be treated as a separate proposition. If we could receive 
electoral maps, of a reduced size, then, once the parliamentary guide is 
available, we would have both the map and the photographs. 

Mr. KINDT: We would then be in exactly the same position we are in now. 
We would not have the detail that I think is required. 

Mr. STEARN: I had in mind in regard to such a map the difficulties that 

- would arise should the members of parliament change this year or next. 
Mr. ComTots: That is one difficulty that would arise in the preparation of 
such a map. Electoral maps are prepared on a permanent basis for ten years. 
Every ten years we have a distribution of electoral maps. They are prepared 
and distributed every decade. In regard to placing photographs of members on 
electoral maps, I must say that no one is here on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Kinpt: That is true. 

Mr. ComtTois: A member of parliament might die, resign, or leave politics 
altogether. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
suggest that this is an interesting idea but we could discuss it for a long time. 
Can this suggestion be referred to the steering committee which could inquire 
into the feasibility of the idea and report back to this committee at a later date? 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I should like first of all to thank the minister 
for giving us such an elaborate statement. It is a well prepared statement. 

Mr. ComTois: I hope it was a comprehensive statement. 

Mr. Dumas: The statement will be very useful to the members of this 
committee who wish to investigate the different branches and extensions of 
the department of mines and technical surveys. I am certainly not objecting 
to the expenditures made by the department of mines and technical surveys 
because I have always felt they should be higher than they are. I feel that 
a great deal more money should be voted to this department because its work 
is not only essential to our mineral industry but also affords valuable assistance 
in finding our natural resources, especially our mineral resources which are 
hidden in the earth. 
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There is no way of making a visual assessment of these resources, so the 
provincial and federal departments of mines do as much work in geology, 
mapping and geophysical surveys as our explorers require’to find more mines. — 
In the past the department did a splendid job and I wish to say here that we 
are fortunate in having in this department officers, engineers and geologists who 
are tops. I wish to congratulate them upon the work they have done. If. 
they are supplied with the necessary funds they can do even more work every 
year. This is quite essential. 

We have received from the minister a copy of a reprint from the Dre 
cambrian which was published in April 1958. The information in it is well 
presented. I understand that it was prepared by the officers of the department. 
They did a good job. I may say in passing that some of the members of the 
committee would like to have additional copies of the reprint. Perhaps the 
minister will tell us later if we may be able to secure more copies to distribute 
among the mining fraternity in each of our constituencies. 


Mr. ComtToIs: A certain number of copies are available. 


Mr. DuMaAs: In the western part of the country the Precambrian is well 
distributed but in the eastern part it is not. I have received this magazine 
- monthly for a long time and find it very interesting. I am sure that members 
of the committee would like additional copies. In this regard I wish to say 
it is unfortunate that the annual report of the department covering the activ- 
ities for 1956-57 was published too late. It was distributed last fall. We 
have this report on hand now. It is well prepared and it is up to date as far 
as 1956 and part of 1957 are concerned; but it is not up to date so far as the 
fiscal year 1957-58 is concerned. This is the year in which we are most in- 
terested at present, but we have nothing on it. The department used to have a 
summary of activities report published early in the spring or early in the 
winter so that we could use it when studying the estimates of the department. 

I wish to congratulate the officers of the department for publishing this 
summary report every year, commencing with 1950. But I notice the last 
one was for 1956. I should like to suggest to the minister that we have this 
summary report earlier on future. It is an excellent report, especially for - 
members of a committee such as this, who are called upon to study the oe . 
of the department. 

These estimates, as I said before, involve only some $30 million, when it 
should be $60 million. It is not the amount that is so interesting to us. I 
should like to know how many parties were active in the geological survey 
branch in the previous year. 

This report which I have in my hand for 1956 is an excellent one and I 
think that in future the department should publish the report before we sit 
on this committee, so as to facilitate our work. 

Another point that I should like to raise and is in the form of a question. 
The minister told us before the number of employees in the department. I 
think he gave a number in the vicinity of 2,000. Presumably they are per- 
-~manent employees, but it would be interesting to have the number of seasonal 
employees also. I do not wish to take up more of the committee’s time but 
again I wish to stress to my friends and colleagues and to the members of 
this committee that we should insist on having more money voted to the 
department of mines and technical surveys. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear! Hear! 


The CHAIRMAN: I am glad you are very research conscious. Would the 
minister or the deputy minister care to comment on any of the questions. 

Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): The 
preliminary report which we used to issue, referred to by Mr. Dumas, was 
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mostly intended to inform the House of our activities for the year concerned 
_ so. that it might be possible to relate them to our estimates. It always takes some 
_ months to assemble and edit the material for an annual report and to print the 
- report. Our last annual report, Mr. Dumas, was for the fiscal year ended March 
_ 31, 1957. We no longer publish a summary of activities report but we are trying 
to get our annual report out as soon as possible after the end of the calendar 


= year so that it will be available when our Estimates are being considered. 


Mr. Dumas: Dr. Boyer, do you expect that the annual report for 1958 will 
be- before the House soon enough to enable us to study and comment on the 
work of that year. The summary report is the only answer to the problem. 


Dr. Boyer: Mr. Murray, who is in charge of our editorial and information 


- ‘division, tells me that it can be done. I was thinking of the time it takes with 
the Queen’s printer to bridge the gap between manuscript and final copy. 


Mr. Comrors: If it can be done, we will do it 

Dr. Boyer: Mr. Dumas asked a question regarding seasonal employees. 
The continuing staff of the department at the moment is 2,334. The staff, in- 
cluding summer employment, is 3,633. 

Mr. Dumas: Roughly 1,300 seasonal employees? 

| Dr. BOYER: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. McLEnNNAN: Do I understand that this department will work with the 
provincial and municipal governments to conduct a survey of certain districts 
for erosion, drainage and water conservation plans and programs? 3 

Dr. Boyer: Part of this is being done in a major way in the geological 
survey of Canada by studying underground waters, their occurrence and their 
extent in relation to the geological formations. There is no definite program. 
We would like to undertake more work in the study of underground waters 


_ in Canada. This can only be done by geologists. 


Mr. McLennan: I was thinking more of the Fraser valley which is one of 
the most important parts of British Columbia. The municipalities and the 
provincial government are trying to get together to conduct a survey. They 
do not seem to be able to get enough money to do the right job and I know 
they are very anxious for the Dominion government to make that survey. That 
part of the country is developing very fast and if a plan is not made of it, it will 
end up as a hodge podge. 

Dr. BOYER: We have with us Dr. Harrison, director of the geological survey 
of Canada, and Mr. Miller, director of our surveys and mapping branch. May 
I ask each of them what he knows of the project raised by the hon. member. 


Mr. W. H. MILLER (Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys): Our topographical survey has been working 
for about two years on the preparation of the base maps of the Fraser river 
development for the Fraser river board in Victoria. When we do mapping of 
this kind, we put in additional control and prepare a larger scale map than our 
standard maps. This can be done at the same time as the standard control 
mapping is being carried out. 

Mr. McLENNAN: I was thinking more of the drainage and water resources 


of the valley rather than the river. I understand there is a survey on the river. 


The municipalities are in trouble with drainage and it is getting to the point 
now where it is actually detrimental to the health and welfare of the people 
who live there. Development is so fast and the drainage so poor that the sewage 
disposal is in very bad condition. I know the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments in the valley are very anxious to have a survey made. The provincial 
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government will put up a certain percentage of the money but the municipalities 
are unable to match it and they are very anxious to have the federal govern- 
ment join with them and the provincial government to conduct that survey 
of drainage and water conservation. The water situation in itself is very bad. 

Mr. CoMToIs: The matter might be discussed or brought forward when 
there is a federal-provincial committee meeting. Such meetings take place 
once in a while, I think. Such a matter could be discussed and contemplated. 
We have not been approached yet, so far as I know, on that matter. 

Mr. McLENNAN: I would be very satisfied to have it brought up at any 
committee meeting. You say you have not been approached. Well, there is 
always a first time for you to give it your consideration. 

Dr. J. M. Harrison (Director, Geological Survey of Canada, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys): This probably comes more under the func- 
tions of the department of-northern affairs and national resources, which has 
a water resources division. That department is primarily concerned with such 
matters as you have mentioned—surface drainage, and the like. I do not know 
whether it is concerned with water pollution specifically; that probably 
comes under the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. McLENNAN: I was not thinking of water pollution. 

Dr. HARRISON: General studies on sedimentation and other special projects 
are being initiated by the water resources division. The geological survey of 
Canada studies only the distribution of underground waters in which the geo- 
logical formations play such an important part. Groundwater specialists in our 
British Columbia office in Vancouver are available for consultation in all 
these projects. I should like to emphasize that everything we did in this re- 
gion regarding water was done in cooperation with the water resources divi- 
sion of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and we 
are interested in the sedimentation studies particularly. 

The Fraser River project has not been brought specifically to my attention. 
Most of what you are mentioning sir, is the concern of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, the minister, in his statement, emphasized the 
fact that the department has been very fortunate in attracting to its staff 
scientists and engineers of outstanding and widely recognized ability without 
whose services a research organization such as this department would be 
unable to function. May I ask Dr. Boyer if the department has sufficient geolo- 
gists, mining, civil, and other engineers at present to do work that has to 
be done, every year without finding it necessary to cut down on the work 
because of difficulties in recruiting a sufficient number of the men needed. 


Dr. BoyER: In answer to Mr. Dumas’ question I would say that there 
are ups and downs in recruiting. Sometimes, as we have seen in the past— 
four or five years ago—industry was making quite a bid for geologists, geophy- 
sicists and mining engineers because of the development of the petroleum 
industry in the west and the large developments of iron ore and other minerals 
that were taking place north of the St. Lawrence river. The salaries offered by 
the companies were much higher than the government could offer. However, 
this gap was largely bridged by increases in government salaries and by a 
general reclassification of positions, and although I do not think that govern- 
ment salaries are as high as those in industry, the difference between the 
two becomes small enough at times for us to attract and retain some of the 
best talents in each of the professions we have in the department. Recruiting 
in some of the professions is difficult at times and less so at others. In some 
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- professions there might be quite a demand, as there is at present in Canada 
for surveyors. It is difficult to get surveyors or engineers for surveying work 
_ in the department. 


_ At the moment, because of the decrease in the tempo of exploration and 
development, it is not too difficult to recruit geologists. The size and organiza- 
_ tion of the Geological Survey of Canada are barely sufficient to meet present 
_ needs. However, if we had to complete the mapping of the geology of Canada 
in, say 10 years, we would then need to increase the Geological Survey more 
than ten fold. It seems that we will always have to operate on a priority basis 
in reference to our work in geology and the publication of maps, and this ap- 
plies as well to the other branches of our department. 


Mr. Dumas: I understand that early in the spring some of the members 
_ of the Geological Association of Canada were concerned as to whether student 
_ geologists would experience difficulty in finding work this summer. This was 
brought to the attention of the department and it certainly collaborated with 
_ this organization in order to make sure that young men—students or junior 
geologists—would have work this summer, so that they would not leave the 
profession. This is very important because, even though we have temporary 
unemployment now in nearly all the spheres of endeavour, there will be a 
great need for geologists in the future. The department can certainly help 
in this matter. I understand from the report that the department has 50 
' parties on geology. Approximately how many of those student geologists are 
employed on those parties on a temporary basis by the department? 


| Dr. BoYER: We made this addition to our regular program, Mr. Chairman, 
_ because of the strong case the Geological Association of Canada made to us 
to the effect that, if the young geologists at university did not find employ- 
ment this summer, they may lose interest in the profession. It is very im- 
portant to have them for the future development of Canada. So we met that 
Challenge, or this request by the association, by adding 50 undergraduate 
geologists to our parties. We added six parties to our program and this ab- 
sorbed 40 of the students and we employed ten other by increasing the sizes 
of the parties we had already planned. 

Mr. Dumas: In doing this did you meet the requirements of those who 
were interested? | 

Dr. Boyer: I do not think we met the requirements of them all. No 

one expected that, but the provinces did the same thing. In setting up new 
parties you have to find competent people to head them and that is not easy. 

Mr. ComtTots: The main trouble is to find people to head the parties. 

Dr. Boyer: I believe the Geological Association of Canada was satisfied 

that we had met its request. 

Mr. PucH: Once a survey is made, how long is it before it is necessary to 
go over the ground again? Is it over ten years? 

The CHAIRMAN: Of what type of survey are you speaking? 

Mr. PuGcH: Geological. 

Mr. ComtTots: I will ask Dr. Harrison to answer this question as there are 
different types of surveys. Depending on the development that may ensue 
after the survey is made a more detailed survey may be required later. 

Mr. PuGH: Before you answer that, I have had numerous letters on those 
young geologists from British Columbia and the suggestion was that we have 
not had a geological survey there for some time and we are ripe for one now. 
The idea was these young men would be given jobs if possible in this work. 
I was wondering to what extent this could be done or to what extent British 
Columbia may need a resurvey. 
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| Dr. Harrison: I might first point out that we have several different kinds 
of surveys. There is an initial reconnaissance survey in which we get an over- 
all view of the country so covered. In some instances we cover as much as 
125,000 square miles in one season in the surveys. The next stage is to 
select sections of that large area which merit more detailed geological in- 
vestigation, with the idea of assisting prospectors. 

The second stage usually is done either by the province concerned or 
by the federal government on a scale of one inch to one mile. Then in addi- 
tion to that—or finally you might say—is the detailed geological mapping 
which is done in the vicinities of active or potential mining camps. This 
mapping is at various scales, the average being one inch to 1000 feet. 

A resurvey may involve merely a more detailed investigation of an area 
that already has been mapped in part. It may mean that some of the old 
mapping, perhaps dating back before the first world war, needs to be revised 
in the light of modern methods. 

Finally the locations of geological surveys are controlled by the avail- 
ability of topographic maps at the required scales. Priorities for topographic 
mapping are, of course, controlled by many needs besides those of geological 
surveying. It sometimes happens that, because of these priorities, topographical 
maps on a suitable scale are not available at the time the geological investiga- 
tion was to be started. 

This may not be true in your particular case. Terrain difficulties also 
enter into it. It may be that standard surveys are not practicable at a given 
time. We have to wait until men and money are available to carry out one 
of the more expensive helicopter surveys. All of these matters help us decide 
whether or not we should map a particular area at a particular time. 


Mr. PucH: Where do the requests originate? Is it the engineering branch 
—I mean the private personnel—or mining companies or, for instance, the 
provincial government? 


Dr. HarRISON: The requests have many sources. In the first place, we 
ourselves try to size up the overall needs of the country and then do the best 
we can to meet these needs and to interpret the geology of Canada in the 
light of the national requirements. 

Secondly, the provincial requests have a strong bearing on where we may 
or may not work. Then there are the requests we receive from engineering 
groups or private companies. These usually are not direct requests, but come 
from remarks made to our men. I have in mind such remarks as: ‘“‘We think 
there is something worth while in this area; why don’t you people come in 
and map it?” We handle such requests on the basis of manpower and money 
available and we try to work out a field program. 


Mr. PucH: Can you give the name of an engineering and mining company 
in British Columbia for intance? 

Dr. HARRISON: There is the British Columbia and Yukon Chamber of 
Mines. 

Mr. PucH: They have made no specific requests recently? 

Dr. HARRISON: Not to my knowledge. They might have. 

Mr. PucH: Such requests are made more to the men on the spot, for 
instance in British Columbia? 

Dr. HARRISON: They are usually made through the head office, perhaps 
through the minister’s office in some instance. On a technical basis they 
are usually from the departments concerned. 

Mr. PuGcH: Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Coates: Will all the estimates for the Dominion Coal Board be con- 
sidered in this committee? 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: We are considering everything except item 219. Item 
219 is not referred. 

- Mr. Wootuiams: Item 219. weal not Te referred to ie? 

The CHAIRMAN: It has not been referred to us yet. 

-_ Mr. WoouuiaAMs: I understand the program is to go through the estimates 
item by item. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will follaw the precedent we established. For instance, 
when we go into surveys and mapping we will take items 196 to 206 inclusive 
and any supplementary estimates. So you are not confined to any particular 
item. ! 

Mr. Marte: I noted in the minister’s remarks that the Mines Branch 
discourages requests for routine tests and assays which a company should 
do itself or should have done by a commercial firm. I should like to know 
if prospectors who send in the samples for assays have to pay a higher price 


for their rock sample assays. If so, I feel that the prospector is not given a 


good chance. He is not given very much incentive or help. The large companies 
are all right; they can pay for higher assays. Where does the ordinary 


a prospector stand? 


_ Dr. Boyrr: In answer to the hon. member’s question, in most of the 
provinces that have a department of mines, there are laboratories where 


: prospectors’ samples may be assayed. In most, of those provinces the 
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prospectors receive with their miner’s certificate or their right to stake claims, 
coupons that give them the right to certain number of free assays. In the 
federal government we have the same set-up for assays. as in the provinces 
or private assay offices, except that we do not want to be in competition with 
private companies. Prospectors in Yukon and Northwest Territories receive. 
coupons from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


for. a certain number of free assays. By arrangement between the two 


ae 


departments we honour these coupons and we make assays. on minerals for 
lead, zinc, or copper content or for whatever the prospector wants. We set — 
our rates slightly higher than the private assay onice> in order not to compete 
with them. 


Mr. MartreLt: And when you receive a sample from a prospector in 
Ontario or Quebec, does the department do the assay and charge for it or 
would the department advise the prospector that the sample had been sent 
to the laboratory of the provincial mines department? 


Dr. Boyer: If someone sends us a sample for an assay we charge him 
for it. He is supposed to know, if he is a prospector, that the same facilities 
exist in the province where he has his miner’s certificate and where he had 
to deal with the provincial department of mines in some way or other in the 
past. We do what we can. 

There is a distinction between qualitative analysis and quantitative 
analysis. If the prospector wishes to send us the sample so that he may know 
what it is, and if it is of any value, we will do a qualitative analysis by 
minerologists to determine whether or not it contains any valuable material. 
He gets this service free. If he then wants us to make a quantitative analysis 
we will do it at a slightly higher cost than a commercial firm. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I do not want to rush this problem. Briefly, however, this 
problem I think is very important to the coal industry in western Canada. 
I have not all the figures on coal for 1957-58 fiscal year. No doubt the coall 
board will have them, but for an illustration, in 1956 and 1957 we imported 
into Canada some 20,065,807 tons of bituminous coal. 

It has been pointed out in regard to several mines in the Drumheller 
valley that if they could acquire one million tons of that market—providing 
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the Drumheller coal is of the type which would fit into this eastern market 
that is importing coal from the United States—it would be of great assistance 
to them. It is for this reason that I should like to devote a little time to the 
study of this subject. 

Various reasons have been given to the coal mining industry in Drumheller 
in this regard, but I should like to see this committee investigate the 
possibility of this industry securing a share of the eastern market. 

It was pointed out to the minister of labour on one occasion when he 
met a group of union managers—I believe my hon. friend from Macleod was 
present on that occasion—that, if the Drumheller coal mining industry could 
secure one million. tons of that eastern market, the coal miners who are now 
unemployed in Drumheller would be able to go back on the job full time, 
especially during the winter months. 

I would suggest this is a very serious problem. During the war miners 
were brought out from eastern Canada to Drumheller. At that time the coal 
mining industry there had a market for several million tons of coal. Since 
then this market has declined greatly. I should like to have the privilege— 
because this examination will take some time—of having a certain day set 
aside during which I could thoroughly examine—for information purposes 
only—the chairman of the dominion coal board and his experts in an attempt 
to ascertain why the western Canada coal mining industry cannot secure this 
eastern market. I should like to ascertain what the situation is at present; 
I should like to find out if there was any truth in the suggestion that, during 
the war, when the Drumheller coal mining industries had a market, the 
operators were shipping inferior coal. 

If these questions were examined thoroughly I think it would be of in- 
terest to the minister himself. These questions are continually coming before 
the House of Commons. I should like to have an opportunity of examining this 
problem and have the facts placed on the record. If there is a solution perhaps 
we could find it by investigating the problem here in this committee. 

If there is no solution to the problem of securing a part of this eastern 
coal market because of the fact that a different type of coal is required, then 
I think those facts should be on the record. I should like to see a certain time 
set aside for the examination of this problem because I feel it is a very serious 
one. We will be discussing the subject of maps which I think is an important 
subject, but this is becoming a very serious situation. The energy board is 
discussing it. The coal mining industry in Alberta is in such shape that people 
are deserting houses and towns and mines are being closed down. 

It seems to me to be the very purpose and function of this committee— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, I appreciate your ideas in this regard and 
when we are considering items 217 and 218 we can have the officials of the 
dominion coal board and other witnesses that you wish to examine appear 
before this committee. If you let me know the names of the persons you wish 
called, I will see what can be done in that regard. 


Mr. WooLuiamMs: Perhaps I could give you a list of the names of the 
witnesses I would like to discuss this question with at a later date because 
some of my associates from Alberta who have coal mines in their constituencies 
may well have certain suggestions to make. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that probably we would not be able to 
hear these witnesses until a week from this Friday. Tomorrow this committee 
will be considering the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources’ 
estimates again. The next meeting at which we will be considering the estimates 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys is Friday. We could set 
a day aside to examine the several witnesses you might suggest. 
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Mr. WooLLIAMS: That is exactly what I would like to have done. 
Perhaps Dr. Kindt from Macleod would like to add something to my ob- 


servations in this regard. 


Mr. KinpT: In addition to calling the witnesses as suggested by the hon. 
member for Bow River, I would like to have witnesses called who could dis- 
cuss the expansion of the thermo policy as it now exists in the east in relation 
to the Crownest pass area. I would also like and appreciate very much if the 
Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys could be present — 
at such a discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister will naturally be present. 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I think I can safely say on behalf of the 
members of parliament for eastern Canada that we are also concerned and 
anxious in regard to the question of the expansion of the coal industry, and 
would be interested in an examination of coal board experts in an attempt 
to clarify the situation regarding bituminous coal in Canada. We look forward 
to a special day being set aside for such a discussion. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): As the chairman has sug- 
gested, we could go into this problem thoroughly when we are considering 
item 217. 

Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that a thorough exam- 
ination would take more than one meeting. I would suggest with all due respect 
that a subject as important as this could not be explored thoroughly in one 
meeting. I would think that at least three meetings would be required. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be quite all right. 

Mr. Woouuiams: Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, in regard to the geological survey of Canada, 
are we to understand from the minister’s statement that there is only one such 
operation this year? On page 18 of the minister’s statement it is stated that 77 
geological survey parties, including one large helicopter-supported party, are 
in the field to map Canada’s geology. I am not ina hurry for an answer. Perhaps 
a statement could be made in this regard at our next meeting. I am interested 
in the helicopter operations in Quebec. 

Mr. Comrors: Mr. Dumas, I think Dr. Harrison can make a report on that 
helicopter operation. 

Mr. Dumas: The helicopter operation at Fort George, Quebec, was to be 
carried out in two stages. Has the first stage been completed and has a map been 
issued? I understand this year that you are working on the second stage. Will 
the second stage be completed this season? 

Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, I cannot give a simple “yes” or “no” answer. 

We had hoped when we started the Fort George operation that it would be 
completed within two years. You must bear in mind that this was a new 
technique applied to a new kind of terrain. We did not complete as much as we 
had hoped with the result that this operation will probably take actually three 
years to complete. 

The first stage has been completed and the map is published. We have 
published the Sakami map. 

The second stage will be completed this year. When the map will be released 
is not known yet. 

The third stage of this operation will be completed in 1959. It is not yet 
certain whether we will require helicopters to complete this third stage. The 
matter of filling in gaps that we were unable to complete in the two years may 
be involved. We will not be able to answer that question until the end of this 
year. 
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Mr. Dumas: Thank you very much, Dr. Harrison. 

Mr. McLennan: I have a report summarizing the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys for the year 1955. In the bottom para- 
graph on page 19 is stated: 

The field study and mapping of the Tertiary, Pleistocene, and 


Recent sedimentary deposits of the Lower Fraser Valley were completed — 


for publication— 


There is a long paragraph appearing here. 
I wondered if those reports and maps which are referred to are available. 


Dr. Boyer: I believe this report has reference,—as Mr. Miller, director 
of the surveys and mapping branch mentioned earlier,—to the fact that we 
were undertaking a survey on a large scale of the Fraser river. We have nearly 
completed this survey and the maps will be issued as soon as they are completed. 
They will be turned over to those who make use of them. I do not think there 
will be a report accompanying the maps. 

Mr. McLennan: The last paragraph on page 19 says: ~ 

The field study and mapping of the Tertiary, Pleistocene, and Recent 
sedimentary deposits of the Lower Fraser valley were completed for 
publication on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. This work has already 
provided data most helpful in answering the hundreds of requests 
received annually concerning engineering’ projects, building material 
supplies, soil utilization, regional planning, groundwater studies, and 
the search for oil and gas. 


Dr. Boyer: There are several projects being done in regard to the Fraser 


river. I do not believe these are all part of a combined project. Part of 
this work involves a study which is being done by the geological survey in 


respect of groundwaters; where the groundwater is, how it can be reached 


and at what rate it is being depleted and things of that sort. That informa- 
tion is useful to the users. 

Another part of this work might be survey work which is being done in 
the Fraser river itself in connection with planning that might be done by local 
or federal authorities in regard to the prevention of floods and such like. 

I believe several things are mentioned in the same sentence but are not 
all related to a project. 

Mr. McLENNAN: It says here: 

—and these modern concepts will provide the pais for forth- 
coming comprehensive maps and reports which, it is anticipated, will 
do much to aid the orderly industrial development— 


I was just wondering if the maps and reports referred to there are 
available. 

Dr. Boyer: Some of the geological survey maps are perhaps available. 
There are some reports on studies which have been made here in regard 
to underground waters, and in regard to some of the surficial deposits in order 
to have information on hand both for procurement of building materials as 
well as for the foundations of large structures, and things of that sort. 

Perhaps Dr. Harrison could tell us more about these reports. 


Dr. Harrison: I think this is probably what was referred to earlier. 
We are making a study of bedrock, unconsolidated deposits and underground 
water which can be utilized in a comprehensive investigation such as was 
described earlier. We have a geologist in Vancouver working upstream from 
the mouth of the Fraser river. This is part of a systematic study. 

You ask if the reports have been prepared. Certain reports on uncon- 
solidated deposits have been issued. Certain other aspects of the study of 
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~ unconsolidated deposits and of the underground water study have been made 
available to the people particularly concerned on request. These reports as 
a whole have not been published. Actually it will be many years before a 
- complete report is published. 


Dr. Convey mentioned that industrial water reports have also been 


prepared for that part of the area. 
The actual study of the Fraser river valley will take a good many years. 


_ The part which we play is the supplying of a systematic geological map with 


respect to unconsolidated deposits and to underground water. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will let these items stand until Friday. 


_ Tomorrow we will be considering the estimates of the Department of Northern 
_ Affairs and National Resources. We will be hearing a witness from British 
_ Columbia. 


I expect that the steering committee, which is meeting this afternoon, 


will be prepared to submit their report for your consideration. 
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Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No 14, July 14, 1958 
Page 371, lines 11 and 12: for “Dr. C.S. Bealsl, Director, Dominion Observatory’’ 
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Muir (Cape Breton N en 
and Victoria), 

Payne, 
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Roberge, - 
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Lafléche), 

Robichaud, 
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substitute “Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer’’. 


Line 12: after “Dominion Astronomer”, as revised, insert “Dr. N. L. Nicholson, 


Director, Geographical Branch’. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


i FRIpAY, July 18, 1958 
is ae (17) 

‘ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
_ am. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


: | 
j Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, 
- Fleming ( Okanagan-Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Kindt, Korchinski, Leduc, 
_ Martel, Martin, (Timmins), Martineau, Mitchell, Murphy, Payne, Stearns and 
4 Villeneuve—(19). 


3 In attendance, from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The - 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister: Dr. W. 
-E. van Steenburgh, Director General of Scientific Services; Mr. W. H. Miller, 
_ Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch?’ Mr. .H. Ais) West, Secretary, Inter- 
departmental Committee on Air Surveys; Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director, Geo- 
- logical Survey of Canada; Dr. J. Convey, Director, Mines Branch: Drs Co S- 
_ Beals, Dominion Astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geological Branch; 
Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources Division; Mr. K. M. Pack, Chief 
_ Administrative Officer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief of Personnel; Mr. E. J. Fraser, 
ne Inspector, Explosives Division; Mr. R. E. Denison, Chief, Purchasing, 
Stores and Property Management Division; Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial 


and Information Division; and Mr. J. M. Sutherland, Chief, Financial Services 
! Division. 


7 The Committee reverted to its consideration of the Estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, and, in particular, Items 193 to 195 
inclusive of the Main Estimates. 

: The said items were allowed to stand while the Committee considered 
“matters which would arise from their later consideration of Items Nos. 217 


_and 218 concerning the Dominion Coal Board. 


Ee 


! On motion of Mr. Kindt, seconded by Mr. Stearns, it was resolved that 
‘four witnesses be called from the Alberta coal field district, namely, Mr. 
Edward Boyd, of Calgary, Alberta, President District 18, United Mineworkers 
‘of America; Mr. Henry Sherwood of Canmore, Alberta, Secretary, No. 7297, 
‘United Mineworkers of America; Mr. Thomas Mackie, of Drumheller, Alberta, 
‘Secretary, Midlandvale No. 172, United Mineworkers of America; and Mr. 
Frank Aboussafy, of Coleman, Alberta, President of the Crowsnest Pass In- 
dustrial Planning Board. 

r The Committee further decided that it would continue its consideration 
for Items 217: and 218, concerning the Dominion Coal Board, commencing on 


Monday next, July 18th, and, thereafter, on succeeding days as might be 
found necessary. 


_ The Committee reverted to Items 193 to 195 inclusive, further considered 
and approved them. 


Items 196 to 206 inclusive of the Main Estimates, concerning the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch were called and considered. 
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Items 207 and 208 of the Main Estimates and Items 576 and 577 of the 
Supplementary Estimates, concerning the Geological Survey of Canada, were 
called and considered. 


The said Items 196 to 208 inclusive and the said Items 576 and 577 were. 


approved. 


The Committee reverted to Item 575 of the Supplementary Estimates 


concerning the Polar Continental Shelf Project. It was considered and was 


approved. 


Items 209 and 210 of the Main Estimates concerning the Mines Branch | 


were called and considered. 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


- AFTERNOON SITTING 


At 3.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee resumed its consideration of the | 
Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Chairman, | 


Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Baskin, Dumas, Gundlock, 


Kindt, Korchinski, Martel, Martin (Timmins), Martineau, Mitchell, eee 


Payne, Roberge, Stearns and Villeneuve—(16). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting except Messrs. Miller, 
Harrison and Fraser. : 


The Committee continued its consideration of Items 209 and 210 of. the 
Main Estimates concerning the Mines Branch and approved them. 


/ 


It was agreed that Item 211 of the Main Estimates concerning the Geo-— 


graphical Branch stand until later this day. 


Items 212 to 215 inclusive of the Main Estimates concerning Dominion 
Observatories were called, considered and approved. 


The Committee reverted to Item 211 of the Main Estimates concerning 
the Geographical Branch. The said item was considered and approved. 


Item 216 of the Main Estimates concerning the Interdepartmental Com- | 


mittee on Air Surveys was called, considered and approved. 


The Committee directed that there be recorded its appreciation to the 


Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and the officials of his department for 
the assistance which they had given to the Committee. 


At 5.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. on 
Monday, July 21, 1958. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 18, 1958 
9.30 a.m. 


_ The CHarRMaAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. At the last meeting the 
question of calling witnesses from Alberta, in addition to the officials of the 
Dominion Coal Board, was raised. 


A request was made by two members of this committee to have witnesses 
aay from that province. 
: Mr. Woolliams and Mr. Kindt have asked for certain witnesses to be 
_summoned. I think it is a matter for the committee to decide this morning. 


q The witnesses would have to be flown here, and I am hoping that the 
committee will accede to the request. The two members are anxious that these 


"witnesses be called. The certificates have been signed and filed for their 
_attendance. , | 
‘ 


Mr. Kindt has requested there be summoned Mr. Frank Aboussafy, of 
Be Gleman. Alberta, president of the Crowsnest Pass Industrial Planning Board, 
and the mayor of Coleman, Alberta: Mr. Woolliams has requested that Mr. 
~Thomas Mackie of Drumheller, Alberta, Secretary No. 17 2, United Mineworkers 
of America; and Mr. Edward Boyd of Calgary, Alberta, president of District 18, 
United Mineworkers of America, be summoned. 


4 Would anyone wish to comment on this suggestion, or oppose it? 


4 Mr. Dumas: The first one, Mr. Frank Aboussafy, is the chairman of what? 
: Mr. KinpT: Mr. Frank Aboussafy is president of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
‘Industrial Planning Board, and he is also mayor of Coleman, Alberta. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I might mention that I received a letter this morning 
from Mr. Woolliams who was called out of town today. In it he added another 
‘name, that of Mr. Henry Sherwood of Canmore, Alberta, Secretary, No. 7297, 
United Mineworkers of America: and the last paragraph of his letter says 
that the union would like to have one witness from Canmore, because they 
want all the possible representation that can be before this committee on this 
occasion. 

4 Mr. Woolliams talked to the Clerk of the Committee last evening but he 
did not then mention this request. However, he sent in certificates for the other 
two that I mentioned. 

_ Perhaps we could allow this additional name to stand, and approve it 
‘subject to Mr. Woolliams providing a certificate for summoning him also. 


I thought that if it was agreeable to the committee we might fix a day, let 
us say, Monday, on which to hear them. On Monday morning the Prime 
Minister of Ghana will be speaking to the house at 11 o’clock. I thought that 
Wwe could start on Monday afternoon, let us say, at 3.30 p.m. 

When these witnesses are here, I think we should at least have at least 
three meetings a day. Of course we cannot do that on Monday. It might 
take two days, but there is no reason why we should not accede to their desire 
to be able to return to their own jobs, by our having two or three meetings a 
day if necessary. Is that agreeable? 


May we have a resolution or a motion to call these witnesses? 
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Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman before we do that, I wonder, since we would 
be discussing the western phase of the coal problem while these witnesses are_ 
here, if at a later time we might take up the eastern phase of the coal problem, 
or whether we might wish to discuss the overall problem at the same time. 
The reason I ask this is that, probably, if the eastern phase of it is discussed 
at a later meeting, we might have some witnesses come here from the east who 
might be able to assist us in getting the overall picture. 

I wonder what your feelings are about that? 


The CHarrmMan: As I said at the beginning, we want all the information 
we can get. ; 

This is an important subject for this committee, and if you think it 
desirable to have witnesses from the east then we shall have them. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sherwood comes from Canmore which 
is a tremendous area from which coal is shipped particularly right now. Forty 
thousand tons were shipped to the Japanese market, and in the last two weeks 
another 50,000 tons were shipped to that market. It is an important coal 
producing area. 

We felt that to have a witness from Drumheller and one from the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, and the local union secretary, would be about all we could ask for. 

But the boys out west would like to have Mr. Henry Sherwood appear 
here as a witness even though he is not brought here by the committee or 
paid for by the committee. He could come here at his own expense, and 
we would like to have him. 

The CHAIRMAN: If a witness desires to come at his own expense, there 
is no necessity for a certificate. I think we would be glad to hear his evidence. 

Mr. Kinpt: If the committee would pay his expenses, it would be ap- 
preciated, I am sure, because he comes from an area about which we certainly 
want to hear evidence. But in our original plan we did not include him. I 
leave it entirely to the committee. 

Hon. Paut Comrois, (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): He 
would not refuse to have his expenses paid for him, I suppose. 

Mr. Kinpt: Well, you have to understand the situation out there. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is his position? 

Mr. Kinpt: He is head of the union at Canmore. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee that we have a certificate 
for this gentleman, and hear four witnesses from the west? If so, will some- 
one move? | 

Mr. Kinpt: I move that motion. 

Mr. STEARNS: I second it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion moved and seconded. All 
in favour? Those opposed, if any? 

I declare the motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. Coates: Will you investigate the possibility of having the president 
of the United Mineworkers in the Atlantic area, and one of the officials from 
Dosco appear from the east? 

The CHAIRMAN: I would be glad, Mr. Coates, if you made your represen-— 
tation to the steering committee. I will call a meeting of the steering committee 
at your request at any time which is convenient to you. 3 


If we are going to go into the western phase of this industry, perhaps | 
we should consider the eastern phase as well. 
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5 Mr. GUNDLOCK: In connection with union heads, does the committee think 
ce it is proper to have such a representation made to this committee? Would 
that not be more properly made to a committee concerning labour? 


dj Mr. Kinpt: Well, what you say is an appropriate question. But they are 
all in the mining field with the exception of the Crow’s Nest Pass witness, 
Mr. Aboussafy, who represents both the western side as well as the eastert 
_ side of the Crow’s Nest Pass, and he is in very close touch. Since he is 
_ president of the Crow’s Nest Pass Industrial: Planning Board, he is the man 
- in that area who has his finger on everything that is going on with respect 
_ to development in the Crow’s Nest Pass. He speaks for the miners as well 
as for the industry. 


4 Mr. GuNnpLOcK: The reason I mention this is because I certainly am in 
_ favour of having these representatives of the coal mining interests from the 
' west heard by this committee, but I rather hesitate to call labour represen- 
; tatives. That is why I asked the question: is it a proper representation for 
' us to have before this committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: You will also have representatives from the Dominion 
- Coal Board who are quite familiar with all the problems. They will give 
_ evidence and they will be heard. 


Mr. Comrtotrs: That is right. Mr. Uren will be here. 


Mr. MarTIN (Timmins): I think it depends to a considerable extent on 
_ the individual himself and his capacity, as far as the union is concerned. One 

union man may be merely a business agent who is familiar only with the 
- administrative end of it and not with the mining end of it. On the other hand 
you may have a union representative who has worked in the industry all 
his life. 
~The CHAIRMAN: I agree. I think you will agree that our two members who 
have requested that we call these witnesses must know of their individual 
ability or they would not have asked for their appearance. The motion has 
_ been agreed to. 

I did not call your attention before to the many booklets which are 
_ fastened to the pegboard in this room. If any members of the committee would 
like to have them for study or for their own use, the department will be glad 
to furnish them to you. 
The next matter which was SUneested was that we consider a map of the 

constituencies with a picture of the member on a particular constituency map. 

| I have made some inquiries. It was not actually brought before the steering 
committee. But it would involve a terrific job and a very considerable expense 

to have the work done. 

. I would suggest that you take a look at the map which is being prepared 
for the atlas. It is a map of the Dominion of Canada, and all the ridings are 
‘included in it. 

There are numbers on each riding and those numbers are set forth at the 
_top of the map indicating the name of the riding. 

My personal opinion is that this map pretty well meets requirements. 


™ 


Mr. AIKEN: This is something new. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. AIKEN: I know I have tried on several occasions to secure something 
like this but they were never available. 


Mr. ComrTois: It is part of the new atlas of which the English edition has 
already been printed; the French edition is still under way. 
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The CHATRMAN: The deputy minister informs me that we might, through 
another department, have the pictures of the members printed on the back of 
the map. 

Mr. AIKEN: Why spoil the map? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we will let it stand just at that. 


Agreed. 


Mr. Kinpt: I think we ought to have these pictures made available to us 
in some form so that we could put them down here, or draw a line up there, or 
something. I do feel with all respect that we ought to have these pictures. . 

This is a very fine job and I think there is plenty of room in which we 
could, in our own way, put the picture in a certain area and then draw a line 
down from it to the margin. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no room on the face of the map for pictures 

Mr. Krnpt: Unless we put them on the outside margin and draw a line 
down to the area concerned. 

Mr. Coates: I disagree. I think that if we sit in the house and watch the 
voting we will soon be able to associate the face of almost every member with 
his constituency. I came here in June last and it was not very long before I 
knew all the members of the House of Commons by face, if not by name. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps that is the reason you were elected, Mr. Coates. 

Would it be agreeable to let this matter stand? You should all have maps 
available to you. 


Agreed. 


Now, we have just this remaining matter to consider, our agenda for 
Monday. — 

Is it agreeable that we call the witnesses for Monday afternoon at 3.30, 
which will permit us immediately to wire to these people? I think the plane 
reservations have been made. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I so move. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you include an evening meeting, and if necessary 


on Tuesday we might meet at 9 a.m. and at 3.30 p.m., and at 8 p.m. if necessary. : 


Will someone so move? 
Mr. Kinpt: I so move. 
Mr. StEaRNS: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, on Monday you will meet at 3.30 p.m., and at 
8 p.m. if necessary; and on Tuesday you will meet at 9 a.m. and at 3:50 DaMm.. 
and at 8 p.m. if necessary. These meetings will be on coal. 


Mr. Coates: To discuss the western phase of the coal problem. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right, and we shall be on items 217 and 218, of the 
estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. : 


Agreed. 


Also, gentlemen, we shall continue from where we left off last time. We 


have not passed any items. We are still on items 193, 194 and 195. 


ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 
Main Estimates 


Item 193. Departmental Administration ......-..+- ee eeee eee creer terete belli $623,942 
Item 194. Explosives Act—Administration, Operation and Maintenance ........ $113,055 
Item 195. Mineral Resources Division—Administration, Operation and Main- 

Saat Shik es cig DR LGA a. HOO Re eee atin Ve algae Wades hay erinaete opie Wap ae ae iat ee $230,700 


$967,697 


sd 
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SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 


Main Estimates 


be ' Item 196. Surveys and Mapping Branch Administration .................... $ 79,110 
a } Item 197. Geodetic Survey of Canada—Administration, Operation and Main- 

iy ERA G taba tne re ope eva ata LUG Ol BW IE foatira ER MU a ie nes ts LA a Sigel Ea eR pee $ 690,761 
a \ Item 198. International Boundary ,Commission .............. cece ccceceee. $ 75,092 


ee 


Topographical Surveys, including expenses of the Canadian Board on Geo- 
graphical Names— 


ee 


oF 


Item 199. Administration, Operation and Maintenance #30 602 6 the oe cate lake $1,829,769 
Item 200. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ........................ $ 163,000 
Canadian Hydrographic Service— 


Item 201. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s 
annual contribution of $4,100 to the International Hydrographic Bureau ........ $3,352,378 


Item 202. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment $ 545,714 


Item 203. Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts, including a Grant of $500 : 
to the Canadian Institute of Surveying and Photogrammetry ................-. $ 754,674 


= 


: Je 


PES Se eee 


Iem 204. Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys .............esceeeeee $ 54,200 
Map Compilation and Reproduction— 
B Item 205. Adminisiration, Operation and Maintenance. tsi aca UNE patie $1,242,932 
Item 206. Construcion or Acquisition of Equipment ................0cceeeeeee $ 18,500 
x $8,743,130 


2 


- You may wish now to deal with the Surveys and Mapping Branch. If so 
we might pass items 193, 194 and 195. Is there any objection? 


Agreed to. 


Now, items 196 to 206 inclusive; they are under the Surveys and Mapping 
- Branch. Have you any observations, gentlemen, converning those items? 


Mr. AIKEN: May we have a statement on the general duties of this branch, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. ComtTotis: That information was included in the general statement 
I made at the first meeting. Do you want me to repeat it? I have it here? 
The CHAIRMAN: There might be a question on whether you are consider- 
ing accelerating the Bicone of mapping. The minister referred to it the 
' other day. 

4 Mr. ComtTolIs: It is on pages 14 to 16 of the statement I presented at the 
first meeting. 

Mr. DuMAsS: The ih at anien of the topographical maps, those maps of 
—1/50,000, I think is excellent. I think the department has done a very fine 
job in preparing them. 

It was mentioned in the minister’s statement that it is now possible for 
_ the department to produce as many as 240 maps a years instead of merely 
; 15 as in the ’twenties. 

7 How many of these maps have been prepared since you adopted the 
4 system of 1/50,000? 


Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Mr. 
_ Miller will answer your question. I do not know if we have an exact answer, 
: but a good many maps are now made on the 1/50,000 scale. 
a Mr. Dumas: Or approximately, what is the area already covered by such 
maps? 
Mr. W. H. MILLER (Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch): Mr. Chair- 
-man, practically all of our larger scale maps are on the 1/50,000 scale. The 
"principle we adopted was that of converting, whenever possible: our one inch 
to the mile map to the 1/50,000. That task has been practically completed 
for all the mapping we have done since adopting that scale. 


f _ Roughly speaking, 12 to 15 per cent of Canada has been covered by that 
ld scale now. 


a 


or 
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Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 


Mr. NreELSEN: Could the officials give us any idea whether their department 
is considering the production of relief maps of the type that the United States 
mapping service prepares? 

I think that Spartan Air Services Ltd. have put out a map of Canada in 
relief. I am thinking particularly of the Pacific northwest. Has any considera- 
tion been given to a similar type of map for all Canada? 


Dr. Boyer: Is Mr. Nielsen talking about an embossed map, that is the 
one whereon heights-and elevations are shown by embossing them on the map? 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is right. 


Dr. Boyer: We do not contemplate putting out any map of that sort. 
However, on the 1/50,000 map we do show altitudes by contour lines. Some 
of the maps are one inch to eight miles and we show the contours by different 
tints, but we have no map which shows the altitudes by relief as does that 
of the Spartan Air Services. 


The CHAIRMAN: The department has some maps here. Perhaps you would 
like to have an explanation of what they indicate. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: This department is also responsible for the production of 
geological survey maps, is it not? 

Mr. ComtTors: That is another item. 

The CHAIRMAN: That comes under item 207. 

Do you want to include items 207 and 208, also 576 and 577 which are on 
mapping, with these? t 


Agreed. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 


Geological Surveys— 
Main Estimates— 


liem 207. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including the expenses 
of the National Advisory Committee on Research in the Geological Sciences, an 
amount of $1,500 for Canada’s share of the cost of the Geological Liaison Office, 
British Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London, England, and an amount 
of $40,000 for Grants in aid of Geological Research in Canadian Universities.... $2,695,905 


Item 208. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment .................0eeeeee $ 300,565 
Supplementary Estimates— ; 


Item 576. Administration, Operation and Mdainienance—Further araount 
required, including an amount of $1,000 for Canada’s share of the cost of the 
Geological Liaison Office, British Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London, 
England, and an amount of $10,000 for Grants in aid of Geological Research 
in Canadian Universities ....... ccc cee cc ee eee cette renee essences ceeasceseee $ 103,250 


Item 577. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment—Further amount required $ 15,000 


Dr. Boyer: On this question of embossing, we are hard pressed for prior- 
ities in putting out maps at a scale of 1/50,000 or roughly one inch to one mile, 
and maps at scales of one inch to four miles, one inch to eight miles, and so on. 
It would be quite difficult for us to undertake embossed maps. To do so would 
require an addition to our facilities, plus experienced employees. We would 
need to acquire the appropriate mechanical facilities to produce them. 

What we are trying to do is to meet the high priority requirements for 
new maps and the requirements for reprints with corrections of some of the 
old maps. 

Mr. Coatrs: Have we included item 207 in our current consideration, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have included it Mr. Coates. 


Mr. Coates: Might a statement be made having to do with the $40,000 
grant for geological research in Canadian universities? . 
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Mr. ComtTois: Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh will answer your question. 
Dr. W. E. van STEENBURGH (Director General of Scientific Services): Mr. 


_Chairman, as I understand the question, you desire information on the grants 


in aid for the universities. 
This year the grants in aid have been around $40,000, but in the supple- 


_ mentary estimates $10,000 was added to that total. 


Now, following the request of the national advisory committee on research 


in the geological sciences, they amount to $61,000. They include 16 new projects. 


That means that, at present in the universities, with the 16 new projects 
that were granted this year, plus the ones that were already in existence, we 
now have 31 research projects under way at 11 universities. 

To date, 51 research papers have been produced in the universities by this 
research program. The grants are given to universities for work for which 
we lack the facilities to carry on in our own laboratories. Besides, we want to 
encourage, in the universities, interest in geology, and the training of graduate 


- students in that science. 


It is another effort to support the geological program in Canada. 


Mr. Nietsen: I wonder if the minister would indicate in terms of per-~ 
centage what portion of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories has been 
mapped geologically. 


Mr. ComtTots: Dr. J. M. Harrison will answer your question. 
Dr. J. M. Harrison (Director, Geological Survey of Canada): I do not 


_ think we have the actual percentage figures. It is north of the 60th parallel 


that you gentlemen can see on the map west of the Ungava peninsula and east of 
Alaska, comprising the Northwest Territories and Yukon. The blocks which 
have been coloured indicate areas that have been mapped geologically. 

I do not know just what percentage it is, but the Northwest Territories and 


_ Yukon are two regions that are receiving the most attention from the geological 


survey through helicopter operations. 

Mr. NIELSEN: It would appear to be a fairly substantial proportion. The 
coloured portion indicates the geological extent of mapping there? ~ 

Dr. Harrison: That is right. 

The green on the map indicates the primary mapping that has been done 


_ by the provincial governments, and the other colours refer to the geological 


_ survey of Canada. Yellow indicates the areas mapped geologically, and the 


other represents the areas to be done. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Have you any geological parties in the field covering geology 


in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. HarRISON: Yes, we have three parties in this region (indicating on 


‘ map) this year, but we have none in this region (indicating on map). The 
_ Alberta government has three or four parties working in this area here (indi- 


cating on map). 
Mr. NIELSEN: The Alberta governments sends out certain parties and then 


sends in to you the information which they gather? 


Dr. Harrison: No. They publish their own maps under their own auspices, 
and we put out our own maps under our own auspices. 


Mr. NIELSEN: So that there should be a greater extent than is shown on 


your map which has been geologically mapped. 


Dr. Harrison: No. The map shows all the information that was published 


by the provincial and federal governments. The green is the areas that have 


been done by the provincial governments only where the federal Geological 


Survey of Canada has had no information. Anything that is coloured pink 
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was either originally or subsequently mapped by the Geological Survey of. 
Canada. It does not mean there is no provincial detailed map in the region. 
It simply means we have obtained, first hand, of the basic data on the region. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Have you any parties in that field in the Yukon. 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes, three. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could you give us an insight into your plans over the next 
three years in regard to a continuation of this program. 

Dr. HARRISON: We currently have one field party in northwest Yukon 
laying the ground work for what we propose to call operation Pelly. It is a 
helicopter operation which will get underway in 1959 and will probably 
continue to 1960. In 1959 we will probably start laying the basic work for 
further helicopter operations in British Columbia and perhaps in northwestern 
Alberta. 

We have another man who is establishing supplies at Great Bear lake 
for a project called operation Coppermine. This will extend the mapping 
eastward from roughly the Mackenzie river across to the northern boundary 
of the mainland of Canada. We hope to continue that operation perhaps over 
two years until we have completely mapped all of the mainland of Canada 
in the Northwest Territories. It depends upon what the Quebec government 
plans on doing as to whether or not we will have other helicopter operations 
in the northern part of new Quebec, extending up to the northern tip of Ungava. 
This is still in the discussion stage. ; 

Mr. NIELSEN: Could you tell us whether by the end of 1962 the whole 
of the area north of the sixtieth parallel—the mainland that is—will be 
completed? 


Dr. HARRISON: We do not plan to complete it that soon. I expect it will 
be about 1965 or possibly in 1963. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What is limiting your progress now, if any? 

Dr. HARRISON: Money. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes? 

Dr. HarRIsoN: And personnel. 

Mr. NIELSEN: If you had an increase in staff and in funds appropriated 


you could send more parties into the north and northern portions of the 
province? 


Dr. HarRIson: Yes. It might be of interest to note that, at the present 
rate of mapping, we will possibly have completed the reconnaissance Mapping 
of Canada by about 1970; that is, the initial reconnaissance mapping of Canada. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you know that Dr. Bostock’s report is not on the display 
board. Have you that in the department? 

Dr. Harrison: The physiography of the Yukon? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 

Dr. HARRISON: That is in our department. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if you could get it. I am interested in it. 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes, I will be pleased to. 

Mr. ArKeN: Are there people available to do this survey work, provided. 
that money were forthcoming? 

Dr. HARRISON: I think so. 

Mr. AIKEN: Do you have any difficulty in preparing these survey parties? 

Dr. HarRIson: We did in the past to a considerable degree, but in the 
last two years we have had no difficulty in filling the vacancies on the staff. 
At present I do not think we have a vacancy on the staff of geological survey 
of Canada. 
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: Mr. AIKEN: There is no hesitancy in going in the north, is there; it is 
g just a matter of personnel? ; 


Dr. Harrison: We have had no difficulty in that connection. 


a Mr. AIKEN: When the province does a survey do you accept it or do you 
_ feel under an obligation to do it again? 

- Dr. Harrison: We have no obligation to do it again. They work to very 
good standards and their surveys are quite acceptable. We like to have our 
own people working in the same general region ‘so that there can be an 


_ exchange of information between the provincial and federal officers, and each 
_ can gain first-hand knowledge. " 


3 Mr. NIELSEN: I have a question to follow up on that. I would like first 
Eto observe, as an amateur in the field of geology, that the department procedure 
of publishing with these topographical maps a concise history of the geology 
of the area covered by the map and subsequently publishing them in booklet 
form is extremely commendable. It assists prospectors in the field to a great 
degree. The reason for my questioning along these lines—and perhaps, 
‘Mr. Chairman, it may be an unfair question to ask the witness, and the minister 
-may wish to answer it himself, is that I believe, in view of the expressed desire 
of the government to accelerate northern development—and when We speak 
of northern development I am thinking of the northern portions of the 
‘provinces, as well as that north of the sixtieth parallel—in view of the desire 
-and in view of the external evidence of it which has already been undertaken 
in the north, I am wondering whether this department is keeping apace with 
that acceleration and if not whether it is because of the lack of staff personnel 
or, funds. What can this committee cast its mind on or cast its energy on in 
4 order to determine whether the department is in need in order to keep pace? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a question for the minister. 


Mr. CoMToIs: We have this under study in the preparation of our estimates 
‘for 1959 and 1960. 


Mr. NIELSON: You are contemplating that? 


Mr. ComMToIs: We are at the same time considering whether we need 
-more .staff for that work. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are you then contemplating an increase in your estimates 
‘for next year? 


Mr. ComTois: As much as we can, but it has to be discussed with 
treasury board, the Minister of Finance and officials. 


Mr. NIELSON: In last year’s estimates there was roughly a $3 million 
reduction over the previous year’s estimates. In this year’s estimates you 
have gone upwards again, I believe I am correct in saying. I hope it is not 
intended to cut the estimates of this department in your planning, but rather 
_ to increase them in order to cope with this acceleraion. 


Mr. ComtTots: That is right. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I wonder if this witness could tell us if the basis of the 
priority of this survey is a request from the provinces, industry or an over-all 
plan from the four corners of the department itself. 


Dr. Boyer: Is that on geological mapping? 

. Mr. BALDWIN: Yes, geological mapping. 

H Dr. HARRISON: It is actually based on all three. I am not sure how much 
. weight should be given to any one. Our own officers suggest to us what they 
_ think should be done in the light of the work they have completed. In addition 


_ to that, the technical departments of the provincial governments are notified 
_ three times in the course of the year of our plans for the forthcoming year. 
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They are asked to comment. If it should happen that we would be duplicating 
work they plan to do we assign the party elsewhere. Our field program 
usually changes considerably from its original inception in our office in the 
autumn to what actually materializes in the spring. 


Mr. Batpwtn: Is there complete cooperation with the province in regard to 
the exchange of information? I was thinking for example of the province of 
Alberta and the oil and gas situation there. Is there cooperation between 
the two departments? 


Dr. HARRISON: Very much so. We have a western plains office in Calgary 
and the geologist in charge in contact with the Alberta research council which 
conducts the province’s geological survey. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You will note, Dr. Harrison, the extreme southwestern 
portion of the Yukon is not shown on the map as being geologically mapped. 
I might ask that consideration be given by the department to physically 
mapping that area as a large portion of it still remains unmapped and is a 
handicap to those who are prospecting in the area and indeed for those who 
are navigating in the area by air. 

Mr. Coates: Are undergraduates used on these surveys? Is there any way 
in which you could give me the figure of the number of undergraduates that 
are employed at the present time compared with those of last year’s figures? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think part of that was given in the minister’s original 


statement, the number of parties. I think it was 77. I believe he mentioned 
the number of personnel, but we wil have that evidence again. 


Mr. Comrois: This year we have 195 and last year, 135. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are those undergraduates? 
Mr. ComrTois: Yes. 


Mr. Coates: Do you know if the number has been increased this year, 
due to a request from the Geological Survey of Canada Branch? 


Mr. Comtois: We had requests from the universities and other groups, 
as I said in the house. I think it was Mr. Fisher who asked a question in the 
house. We went as far as we could for this year, and we expect to do more 
next year. But the difficulty is on finding the right heads of parties. 


Mr. Coates: I am very pleased to hear that. 


Dr. Harrison: The work of the party would be united without a good 
party chief. 

Mr. Coates: I would like to ask another question, and it is not on this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there is one question the committee would like 
to have answered. Do you have continuity in your survey parties? For instance, 
in going to Baffin Island, do you have someone in the party this year who was 
there last year? 


Dr. Harrison: Usually the party chief continues in the region for a number 
of years, at least five years, to have that continuity. Whether or not he will 
have the same personnel on his party is partly a matter of chance. We try to 
diversify the experience that the students get. If a student is at a stage where 
he is doing useful work in Baffin Island, let us say, and we think perhaps he 
can get all the good he is going to get out of it in one year we would likely 
move him somewhere else next year. If he is a new man and just learning to 
find his way around, he could probably have a second year. 


The CHAIRMAN: How many parties do you have on Baffin Island? 


Dr. HarRISON: This year we have only one—in the southwestern part 
of the island. 
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_ Murphy. Then, Dr. Harrison, I notice that in the minister’s statement this 
year there are 77 survey parties, geological survey parties. Last year how 
_ many did you have actively engaged on surveys? 

Dr. Harrison: Seventy-two. 

ee Mr. Dumas: It would be interesting to have a list of the parties engaged 
_ each year since 1950, because I remember that in 1950, we had, I believe, 87 
4 or perhaps 85 parties actively engaged in geological survey. 

. Dr. Harrison: It was 89, I think. 

4 Mr. Dumas: I do not need that information right now. Perhaps we could 
have it at the next meeting. , 

3 Dr. Harrison: I should point out, as the deputy minister suggests, that it 
is a case of statistics not meaning quite what they seem to mean. Since 1950 


4 K The CHAIRMAN: I think part of that personnel includes a man named 
: 
* 


_ 
~ 


_ we have been assigning a lot more money and many more men to these heli- 
q copter operations, so that, instead of operating six parties in one year we con- 
4 dense it to one field party. In some years we have had two of those helicopter 
parties operating and thus, although fewer field parties were operating, the total 
- area covered has been much increased. Our first helicopter party was placed in 
_ the field in 1952. The actual number of field parties has not increased with the in- 


- erease in professional staff. 

; Mr. Dumas: Do you mean to say that the program has been increased 
- considerably? 

4 Dr. HARRISON: Very much so, yes. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have on the record the number of heli- 
copter parties? 


Mr. Dumas: We have it here, with respect to the Precambrian. 
d The CHAIRMAN: Do you want it on the record of this meeting? 


! Mr. Dumas: I want to have the number of parties engaged each year on 
_ the geological survey. 


Dr. HARRISON: I can supply that information. 
Mr. Dumas: At a later sitting? 
The CHAIRMAN: That will be tabled subsequently. 


| Mr. AIKEN: I have a question that perhaps this witness might not be able 
to answer. When we were discussing the estimates of National Museum I 
asked a question concerning equipment for carbon testing wood and other 
materials to determine its age. At that time I was told that there was such 

equipment in the Geological Surveys Branch. Can you enlighten us on that 
point? Is there suitable and satisfactory equipment of that type? 


. Dr. HarRIson: The Mines Branch is building that apparatus for us. It 
is anticipated that in about six months it will be ready to calibrate and for use 

in dating carbon up to 35,000 or 90,000 years. The equipment will be available 
about the time we move into the new geological survey building. 


Mr. Coates: At page 46 of the annual report it says that a report on the pet- 
rographic survey of the Nova Scotia coal fields, including the Mabou field and 
the Springhill field of Nova Scotia, as well as the Crowsnest field in Alberta, has 
-been made. I was wondering if information was available as to the quality 
of the coal in these different areas? 


Dr. HARRISON: The quality of the coal is not the function of the geological 
survey of Canada. We have been utilizing this information to work in with 
the fuels division of the mines branch on its tests for effective utilization of 
coal. Our work has been primarily concerned with the geological extension of 
known deposits and with the correlation between the different deposits. 


mS 
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Mr. Coates: I understand. . i ee | 

Dr. Harrison: That information is being published regularly. A rather 
scientific account of one of those investigations by the officer in charge of the. 
laboratory in Nova Scotia is tacked up on the display board. ; 

Mr. NIELSEN: I noticed at the last meeting, and I think I see them here 
again at this meeting, boxes containing mineral and rock samples. I know that 
in the Yukon—and the province of Saskatchewan do it as well—we conduct 
scientific account of one of those investigations by the officer in charge of the 
prospecting schools to assist in exploration for minerals. I was wondering if. 
this type of thing was available in quantity for distribution or purchase by those 
organizations interested in that type of work. 

Dr. HARRISON: We have sets of minerals and rocks which are available at 
50 cents a set, consisting of 40 minerals and 40 rocks. These are intended for 
the purposes you have mentioned, and they are available through the services we 
provide. The particular set you have before you costs $25. : 

Mr. NIELSEN: It looked rather plush! | 

Dr. Harrison: The $25 sets are intended for people who are interested 
in their practical use and in their aesthetic value. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: Does the department conduct any experimentation or 
research—all types of research—but I am thinking particularly of experi- 
ments in extracting gold from black sand? 

Dr. Harrison: That would be the function of the Mines Branch. 

Mr. NiELSEN: Then, I shall save that question for some other expert. 

Mr. Srrarns: Before we leave this, may I ask a question. Are forestry 
maps for the so-called 17 or 18 eastern townships of the province of Quebec 
complete now, or are they not? A year or two ago there were some missing. 

Dr. Boyer: Forestry maps, do you mean? 

Mr. STEARNS: Yes. 

Dr. Boyer: We do not deal with forestry in the department. We produce 
the base maps on which data obtained from the study of forest cover can be 
superimposed. That may be done by the province or in the Forestry Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Mr. STEARNS: I secured some of these maps for the eastern townships, but 
I did not take note of where they came from. However, they were not com- 
plete. I think there are 17 counties in the eastern townships and there are 
perhaps about 14 of those maps. I can get a copy of one of them. 

Dr. Bover: Besides supplying the bases for them, the photographic bases 
on which are superimposed the data of the forest cover, at the request of other 
departments—if there are some of these maps ready for use we could print 
them in our:Surveys and Mapping Branch. 

Mr. Dumas: Where is the geophysical survey work done this year, mostly? 
Is it in the Northwest Territories? 

Dr. Harrison: No. We are completing a survey of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, extending in reconnaissance fashion 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Dumas: And the maritime provinces? 


Mr. Harrison: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then, shall we approve items 196 to 208 inclusive of the 
Main Estimates and the relevant supplementary estimates? 
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Mr. NIELSEN: In connection with the approval of those items, I should 

like to observe that the committee should go on record as strongly supporting 

a increase in the estimates of this department to enable them to carry on 
their work in order to keep pace with northern development which I was | 
_ speaking about earlier. 

: The CHAIRMAN: I am glad to have some support on that, because I intended 

to include it in the discussion with the steering committee when it considers 

the draft of our report to the house. Do we approve these items, including 

the supplementary estimates items? 

A Mr. Dumas: I have one more question. When do you expect to have the 

. Surveys and Mapping Branch building ready for occupation, Dr. Boyer? 

; Dr. Boyer: In about 24 or 3 years, I am told. We just recently started 

excavation. That is the largest of the buildings on Booth street. 


| Mr. Dumas: And the Geological survey building? 
Dr. Boyer: By the spring of next year, we hope. 


Mr. Comrtois: The Surveys and Mapping Building te already been 
started and the contract has been given to the Cape Company of Montreal. 


The CHAIRMAN: May- we approve all these items including the supplemen- 
tary item? Is there any objection? None. 


Items agreed to. 


Q Will you look at the supplementary estimates? I think it is item 575 on 
page 6. That is anew item. We might consider it now as it precedes items 576 
and 577 which have been approved. 


GENERAL 


Item 575. Supplementary Estimates—Polar Continental Shelf Project ............ $78,450 


Perhaps the committee would like to have an explanation of what that item 
represents, what it entails, and what it means. 

Dr. BoYER: I should like Dr. van Steenburgh to explain to the committee 
what this new project is. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is on page 6 of your supplementary estimates. 


Dr. van STEENBURGH: This particular item is a special project on the Arctic 
continental shelf. 

It originated through the interest of the government, plus the fact that, at 

recent meetings in Geneva dealing with continental limits of the ocean, it was 
decided that the resources of the continental shelf now belong to the adjacent 
country. 

This matter of continental shelves was referred to the advisory committee 
on northern development who felt that, at present, the major effort in exploring 
resources in the continental shelf belonging to Canada should be carried out 
in the Canadian Arctic. 

We know very little about the continental shelf in the north, and other 
interested countries have been making investigations near that continental 
shelf quite close to our own shores. Then too there is the possible question of 
sovereignty. 

Another reason for selecting the north was the tremendous interest in the 

Arctic at present because of the I.G.Y. program. 

The Canadian government is receiving many requests for research projects, 
not only for the Arctic Ocean but in the whole area adjacent to the Arctic 
Ocean. Up to the present Canada as a nation has not paid much attention to 

this area. We have been more involved with the development of our resources 
in the more populated portions of Canada or in the areas adjacent thereto. 
60885-I1—2 
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We know very little about the continental shelf at present, so that in this © 


first survey we will work out the techniques on which we may build a more 


extensive research program for the future. Only one area of the continental — 


shelf will be examined in the north this year, and from that initial area it is 
expected that the work will move to the northeast and to the southwest until 


we have accumulated sufficient scientific and practical information dealing with — 


the matter. 


; 


i his 


You will also note that this project is associated with other items in our — 
estimates. The geological survey of Canada is carrying out aerial geophysical — 


surveys in the Gulf of St. Lawrence continental shelf area this year. 


In case you are interested I may state that work on the continental shelf 4 
not only deals with the resources but it includes also investigation of the ocean, ~ 
and the currents of the ocean in the area, temperature gradients, and all those 4 


factors that pertain to the characteristics of the ocean in the area under 
consideration. 


Mr. Arxen: The particulars of the item would indicate that the expendi- 


ture this year will be more or less of an organizational nature. 


Dr. van STEENBURGH: The supplies for the reconnaissance have already — 


been sent to the north. In the spring of 1959 some six or seven professional - 


people, with assistants, will be working in that area. 


They will be trying out means of communication, methods of taking | 


samples, how to locate ourselves on the ice sheet generally, and matters 
of that nature which must be known before we can enter into an extensive 
program in the following years. 

Mr. AIKEN: How far beyond the actual shores do you consider investi- 
gating? . 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: We are thinking in terms of investigating the 
physical characteristics of the ocean out to where the shelf breaks into the 
ocean depths. : 

Mr. AIKEN: That might be three or four miles or ten to twenty miles? 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: We know already that it is between 80 to 150 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is water transportation involved in this matter? 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: There is no water transportation. Most of the work 
will be done on the ice. Later, some of the inlets become free of ice. At 
present we do not know the optimum time period in which we can work. 

Possibly we will start working with skis on fixed-wing aircraft landing on 
the ice. Later on we may have to use floats, in which case aircraft will land 
on the ice-free inlets. 

Mr. Dumas: Which part of the Arctic will be first investigated? 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: There is a weather station at Isachsen. The area 
under investigation next year will extend from Isachsen to Meighen island 
on one side and to Borden island on the other. 

Mr. Dumas: Is that south of Ellesmere island? 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: No, it is southwest of Ellesmere island. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this item? 

Item agreed to. 


MINES BRANCH 


Main Estimates 

Mines Branch (including the former Mineral Resources Investigations)— 
Item 209. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .............-eeeeeees $3,266,265 
Item 210. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ..........e..eeeeeeeeeee $ 270,125 
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ig You asked about items 209 and 210 of the Mines Branch. Have you 


some questions, Mr. Nielsen? 


~ 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, on research. 
Dr. Boyer: Dr. Convey, Director, of the Mines Branch, will answer your 


questions, Mr. Nielsen. 


You had one question about the chemical analysis of coal. 
Mr. Coates: No, that was my question. 
_ Mr. Nietsen: Perhaps Dr. Convey could give us a general idea of how 

extensive is research by the Mines Branch. 
___ Dr. J. Convey (Director, Mines Branch): That is rather a broad question,, 
Mr. Nielsen, because we cover everything associated with technical assistance: 
to the whole mining and metallurgical industry. 
: By that I mean that we work on developing processes for the extraction 


; of metals from metallic ores and on the production of industrial minerals from 
non-metallic ores. We also do research on coal, oil and gas. 
4 Coming back to your question about the black sands, which particular 


7 


black sands do you have in mind, Mr. Nielsen? 

Mr. NIELSEN: You are of course familiar with the area adjacent to Liard. 

Dr. Convey: Our interest in that area has been mostly associated with 
the finding of titanium. We have not done very much on gold since the early 
-1930’s. Since I have been at the mines branch we have done nothing on the 
extraction of gold from the black sands. 

In reference to the question on coal, we issue a report annually in which 
we show the quality of the Canadian coals we analyze. 


. 


Mr. CoaTES: I have a couple of questions along the same line. 

On page 74 of the annual report there is an item about coal dust explosi- 
bility. 
| I was wondering whether your department went around and took samples 
of coal dust from different mines and analyzed them on your own initiative, or 
whether it was done only by request. 

Dr. CONVEY: No. What we aim at is the testing of equipment which would 
be used in coal mines. Occasionally we receive a sample of coal-dust from a 
mine, and we would analyze it. 

Mr. COATES: Have you ever received requests to test it? 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes, on occasion. 

Mr. CoaTES: At the bottom of page 74, it says “deep mining projects, with 
particular reference to bumps and outbursts in certain coal mines in eastern 
and western Canada.” 

The reason I am interested in this subject is that in my constituency, 
Springhill, which is the main mine, as you are probably aware, a short while 
ago we had four or five bumps which were dangerous. 

In fact, they closed down the mine in an effort to get one slope down to the 
same level as another. Is that one of your problems? 

Dr. Convey: Yes, we have a team of engineers at Springhill working on 
these bumps. We initiated this type of research about 10 years ago. The work 
is divided into two fields. In one field we are concerned with the strength 
properties of the rocks, or rock mechanics. In the second we are working on 
what we call ground mechanics. In this field we attempt to measure the stresses 
that are associated with mining operations, which upon release, create the 
bumps. 

We have one team in that connection working in western Canada at Crows 
Nest and at Canmore, and we have a second team working in the Springill area. 
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The results to date have been very promising. However it is a difficult pro- — 


ject for the simple reason that the behaviour of rocks under stress is difficult : 


to measure and predict. 


What we obtain is known as a qualitative measurement. It enables us at © 
‘Springhill to see actually what is coming. Our results are positive, but they are — 


not good enough yet for us to say: “you will get a bump next Tuesday.” 

Mr. Coates: I noticed in that regard that you have a new machine installed 
which predicts earthquakes. What is the name of that machine? 

Dr. Convey: I think you mean the seismograph. 

Mr. Coates: A seismograph has been placed in Springhill? 

Dr. CoNvEY: Yes, and the Dominion Observatory cooperates with us on 
on these projects. © | 

Mr. Coates: Is this seismograph associated in any way with the bumping? 

Dr. Convey: We have not obtained any positive results with it. The 
stresses involved in these outbursts are not great enough to create a truly posi- 
tive indication, but we haven’t given up hope. We do hope that the work of 
the observatory will assist us technically. Closely as the bumps have occurred, 
they have not registered on the seismographic equipment. 

Mr. Coates: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martin (Timmins): Is your work confined mostly to the coal industry 
or is it carried on with respect to hard rock? 


Dr. Convey: It was initiated for the coal industry, but it has since been 
extended to hard rock mining. For example, we have assisted the Wabana 


4ron mine in setting up similar measurements and techniques; and we have 
done some work at the Steep Rock iron mine. 

If we had more staff we would have more teams in the field. 

In my opinion this is a phase of research which should be extended and 
accelerated, because the more results we can get out the better will our 
chances be for improving mining mechanics. 

Mr. Martin (Timmins): Have you any idea as to which particular type 
of hard rock mining is more subject to it? 

Dr. Convey: No. We have not sufficient experimental indication yet as to 
whether one type of rock is more subject to it than another. 

Mr. Coates: I would like to join Dr. Convey, to say that I feel also that 
more funds should be considered for this type of. research. ft 1s* very. 
important to the lives of miners that every possible precaution be taken to 
prevent bumps, and that sort of thing, which are very dangerous. 

Mr. BaLtpwin: Would the witness tell me if any investigations are being 
made or have any been requested with regard to iron ore deposits in the 
vicinity of Haines creek, northwest Alberta, near the British Columbia border? 

Dr. Convey: Yes, we received requests through the Alberta government 
and we are working in cooperation with it. We have carried out some beneficia- 
tion tests. , 

Mr. Batpwin: Have you come to any conclusion with regard to the com- 
mercial value or the potential value of those deposits? 

Dr. Convey: It is too early for us to give a positive answer. However, 
we can say that a lot of benificiation will be needed. 


Mr. Batpwin: But you are still proceeding? 
Dr. Convey: Yes, in cooperation with the Alberta Research Council. 


Mr. Dumas: Dr. Convey, I understand your branch has done considerable 
research in the uranium field. I have read many articles in which your depart- 
ment has been congratulated, and we feel that you have done a very good 
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jo ob in Fat department. Now, there is a question that batades a lot of 
_ people. Those mines, let us say in the Blind river area, for instance, have 
_ contracts with the government? 


im ‘Dr. Convey: Yes. 

4 Mr. Dumas: They are mining at—well, I would not say high speed— 

_ but they are big operations. I am wondering if those mines are not being 

% depleted too fast. I understand that the reserves are high; but is there any 
_ danger that they are actually mining hygrade in order to fill their contract, 

e and the mines are being depleted before they should be depleted. 


i” 


f Dr. Convey: No, they are not hygrading. They are using good mining 
methods. They have very substantial reserves. They are not taking off the 
_top strata and leaving poorer grades down below. 


Mr. DUMAS: Well, it has been done before. 


Dr. CONVEY: Yes, but I do not think it will happen in the Blind River or 
Bancroft areas. 


Dr. Boyer: I might add, if Dr. Harrison agrees with me, that the tenor of 
ore in the Blind River area is nearly uniform throughout the ore-bearing forma- 
tion. I do not think it is possible to hygrade in the Blind River area, particu- 
larly. Is that right? 


Dr. HARRISON: The tenor of the ore in the Blind River area is very even 
_ throughout. It does not make a great deal of difference which part is mined. 


ve 
oh 
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“ Mr. NIELSEN: Does your branch have any liaison with the Department of 
i National Health and Welfare with regard to devising methods for decreasing the 
danger resulting from silicosis, and that sort of thing? 


Dr. Convey: We have worked closely with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare—not so much in the field of silicosis, other than that we 
al have had occasion to create an atmosphere for them in our laboratory set-ups. 

We work closely with that department and in connection with the possibility of 
“radiation danger. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I was going to ask that Guestion next. Are you doing anything 
“now with regard to devising a method of reducing the danger to miners in 
that field from the inhalation of radon gas? 


Dr. CONVEY: Yes; some time ago we began investigations associated with 
that, and equipment is now available with which the radon content of mine 
air can be measured. 


% The next question concerned the limit of radon that a minor can withstand. 
‘Since then we have looked into the question of back fill and have examined the 
tailings used for this fill. We are watching the situation. We are working in 

cooperation with the uranium mining companies. 


. Mr. KinptT: My question might deviate slightly from the subject about 
which you are now talking but may I go ahead and ask it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, let us hear your question. 


Mr. KINDT: It concerns phosphate rock. In southwestern Alberta we have 
Plenty of nitrogen and plenty of potassium now in sight from the new discoveries 
in Saskatchewan; but there is need for finding or discovering deposits of phos- 
phate rock which can be combined with ammonium from the gas fields in the 
production of fertilizers. Phosphate rock now comes from Montana and Idaho. 
It has to be shipped in by rail. If it were possible to find in southwestern Alberta 
a continuation of those deposits that appear in the rocks in Montana and Idaho— 
and it seems certain that there are deposits in there if they could be developed— 
it would be in line with rounding out the fertilizer picture in western Canada and 
the developing of that industry. 
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; Dr. Convey: We are interested in the end use of phosphate rock, but, the 7 
search for the rock is a matter of interest to the geological survey of Canada. We 4 


enter the picture once the deposit has been LOunGan 4 
Dr. Bover: If the hon. member who asked the question would like to have* 
more information on the economics connected with it, we have with us Mr. a 
Buck who is in charge of our mineral resources division. é' 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have that? 
Mr. Kinpt: I did not get the last part of the answer. ; 
Dr. Boyer: If you are interested in where it is found—was your question © 
related to exploration or to use? | : 
Mr. Kinpt: Exploration, primarily. We want to find a deposit of phosphate © 
rock in the west. 3 ‘ 
Mr. W. K. Buck (Chief, Mineral Resources Division): Deposits of 3 
phosphate rock occur in the west. They are an extension of the American | 
deposits to which you have.referred. They are not of commercial grade and the | 
company concerned, which produces fertilizer in the west obtains its phosphate 
from its own mine in Montana. 
Mr. Kinpt: Is there any possibility that adequate deposits may at some 
time be found in the Rocky Mountains area? 7 
Mr. Buck: The chances are not very good. One cannot say definitely 
about mineral resources, of course. 


Mr. Kinpt: Are you sure about that? 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Buck: Well, I must say that one can never know for certain. 


Mr. Krinpt: One supplementary question; is there any work which is now 
being done by the department that could be directed toward the discovery 
of new deposits? 


Mr. Buck: No, there is not, except our general geological mapping program. 
Mr. Kinpt: You leave it entirely to the prospectors to find deposits? 


Dr. HARRISON: The Geological Survey of Canada does the basic geological 
mapping from which we hope to guide the prospectors in their search for 
minerals. We are carrying out geological studies in the Rocky Mountains area 
that might contain phosphate deposits. So far however, we have found only 
slight indications and the chances of finding commercial phosphates are pro- 
bably low. This seems to be supported by the fact that the commercial 
organizations which are vitally concerned with finding phosphates have not 
done so, and have purchased phosphate deposits in the United States in order 
to ensure a supply for their own operations. 


Mr. Kinpt: I might say with all due respect that that is one of the 
minerals that we would like very much to find in commercial quantities in 
southwestern Alberta. 


Dr. ConvEY: We investigate the samples that are found in the different 
areas to determine what they are worth. So far none that merits great con- 
sideration has been brought to our attention. 


Mr. Kinpt: Then, we all know that phosphate rock is an extremely hard 
mineral to find. You can walk over it time after time, prospectors tell me, 
and not be aware of the presence of the phosphate rock. Due to the difficulty 
of finding it, it is difficult to get prospectors interested in it. I was wondering 
if that, in turn, might be the reason why we have not as yet found adequate 
deposits of that mineral in southwestern Alberta. 


Dr. Convey: That may be one answer; but in addition I think it is one 
of those commodities that sells in bulk and does not give a commercial return 
on your money. 3 
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Mr. DuMAS: Mining conforms to economics. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then, is it agreed that we meet at 3:30 today? 


Agreed. 


4 AFTERNOON SITTING 


f 


i 


3.90 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. At.the time of adjournment 


_ we were dealing with items 209 and 210 concerning the Mines Branch. Are 
there any further questions? : 

7 Mr. BALDWIN: I have a question for the deputy minister in regard to the 
_tar sands on the Athabasca river. Are there any known methods available at 
the present time for dealing with these deposits which would enable them 


to be processed and the solvents made available in competition with the 


» orthodox means of obtaining oil from the present methods? 
Dr. Boyer: In answer to your question, Mr. Baldwin, I would say that 


it is at present just a border line case. Some experts say they have reached 


-a stage where they can find a process whereby the tar sands can be mined, 


and the oil extracted from them at a cost low enough to compete with well 
_ petroleum. Others say it is more economical to drill for petroleum than to 


install the huge plants that would be necessary to handle the great mass of 


material that would have to be moved to extract petroleum from the sands. 
Some companies are experimenting with several processes. Some have 
even indicated the intention of building a pipeline to Edmonton for the final 
product they would extract from the tar sands. 

| I do not think anybody has proven definitely that this would be 


4 economical, but a stage is being reached where it might so become. There is 
still a great deal of oil underground that is not finding a market. 


‘When markets for this oil are found, production of oil from the tar sands 


may become feasible. 


Mr. Baupwin: I should have mentioned, when asking my question, that 


I was taking into consideration world conditions which now prevail and which 


make it hardly economic. 

Dr. Boyer: That is right, and conditions on the North American continent, 
because our exports of petroleum are mostly to the United States. 

In the past, processes were found by the National Research Council as 
well as by our department. Some processes were devised more recently by the 
companies that have attempted research and development in that field. 

Mr. Kinpt: The wellhead price for oil is around $2.50 per barrel for the 
ordinary well production in Alberta. I understand that it costs about $3.50 per 
barrel to process oil with the centrifugal method. I refer to oil from the tar 
sands at Fort MacMurray. 

Dr. Convey: Mr. Chairman, the average cost runs between $2.00 and 

$2.60 a barrel. I doubt if they have a correct figure as yet by which to arrive 
at a cost of production of oil using the centrifugal process. 
. In addition to what Dr. Boyer has just told you, there is a difficult problem 
in the mining as well as in the separation of the bitumen from the sand; and 
on top of that, the heavy bitumen has to be refined. It is not a saleable product 
as it comes from the centrifuge. 5 

I doubt if there is any correct figure as yet as to how much it would cost 
per barrel. 

_ The CHarrman: I know that Mr. Dumas and others during this session— 
I mean others in connection with this department,—have concerned them- 
selves about research, and I am sure that the committee would like to have 
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some idea from the deputy minister or from one of his officials as to the 
amount of research that is now being undertaken, approximately as closely as _ 
they can give it; and also a statement on government policy with respect to 
research in this department, whether it should be accelerated and if so, to 
what extent. Is that agreed? 4 

Mr. Payne: May we have at the same time a breakdown as to the 
activities in different areas? q 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall ask them to explain it. I do not know if they @ 
ean do it exactly, but if it is possible to answer your question, Mr. Payne, ita 
will be answered. q 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: Mr. Chairman, I should point out to the ute teem 
before I make any remarks that this question touches on a problem which no { 
research organization has yet been able to answer definitely. Many different — 
definitions enter into the question of what is research and what research % 
constitutes. 4 

For the benefit of the ‘committee I might say that there are, in an organ- 4 
iaztion like ours, three types of research. One might be designated as fairly © 
fundamental research. Then there is applied or first aid research and also — 
a lot of technical testing. The line between fundamental and applied research 4 
is difficult to fix. ‘ 

Those of us who are interested in research have felt that the applied | 
aspects of research should be moved out to industry or other organizations : 
especially set up for that purpose. We have used all the influence we can 
in the department to move the ordinary testing and some first aid work out 
to provincial research councils and to industries to the extent that they are 
able to handle it. 4 

The tendency in government research organizations such as our own 
department is to move the research emphasis back more and more toward 
research which looks forward to the development of the country and its. 
resources rather than to answering the particular questions of immediate 
concern. That is the approach most of us have been taking over the past years. 

I would say that the quality of the research being carried out in the 
department is much better than in the past and with encouragement and 
enlightened leadership it will improve even more in the future. | 

We think of fundamental research in terms of creative research; research 
that is adding to the sum total of knowledge which will give us a basis on 
which to build the future of our country. 

Applied research, of course, is the answering of questions which are of 
immediate practical importance. A department like ours will always have to 
do some of each of those types of research. We do not want our men to be 
too much in an ivory tower because they would then lose contact with the 
practical aspects of industry. 

If a scientist becomes too practical he will not likely be creative. It is 
important to maintain a proper balance between the fundamental and applied 
research. As our staffs become better trained and more accomplished the 
quality of our research improves. This trend has been apparent for several 
years. 

If you were to ask me or any of the directors who are here about the vari- 
ous levels of the different types of research in our various branches I am sure 
you would get several answers. It is most difficult to say that 30 per cent or 40 
per cent of the work of any branch is fundamental research and the rest is first 


. 


aid research or testing. I would be very brash if I should attempt to do this. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question Mr. Payne? 
Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 
Items 209 and 210 agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have just been asked if you would be kind 
a enough to take items 212 to 215 in view of the fact that the director of this 

branch of the department will have to leave-on Monday. Is that satisfactory 
a, to the committee? 


Some Hon. MemMBeErs: Agreed. 


DOMINION OBSERVATORIES 
Main Estimates— 


Item 212. Administration, Operation and Meswea eves: including the Expenses 
of the National Committee for Canada of the International Astronomical Union, 
a membership fee of $500 to the International Astronomical Union and a Grant 
of $3,500 to the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada ........................ $777,571 


i Item 213. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment $695,075 
F Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.— 


Item 214, Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... $140,240 
po: Item 215. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment $156,150 


‘f The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you like to have a statement from Dr. 
_ Beals? 


a Some Hon. MEMBER: Yes. 
Dr. C. S. BEALS (Dominion Astronomer): May I put this map on the board? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Dr. BEALS: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Dr. van Steenburgh has just 
said, our branch, like many bihieng. is divided between practical and pure 
3 research. 
I might just outline in a general way some of the practical things we do. 
- One of them is to run planned surveys of Canada. I think perhaps it is not 
i always realized that that takes a good deal of time and effort. 
Another activity of our department is to provide catalogues of accurate 
star positions which are used by surveyors, navigators and those involved 
a in fundamental research in astronomy. 


We also do a good deal of research in regard to the character of the upper 
atmosphere. Various methods are used for that. We take spectra of the sun, 
. and observe meteorites, and more recently the earth satellites. 


We are also interested in solar phenomena such as sun spots and what we 
4 call solar flashes or other disturbances on the surface of the sun which are 
- responsible for such things as the auroras, magnetic storms and various radio 
_ fade-outs which are quite important to radio communication people. 
7 We are also involved in the field of seismology—an investigation of earth- 
quake hazards, particularly in certain parts of the world such as the 
3 > St. Lawrence nine and various parts of the coast of British Columbia where 
we have a number of seismograph stations. 


, We also do gravity mapping—not of a commercial kind. We undertake, 

_ among other things, the coordination of commercial gravity surveys so they 
can be made into regional maps which are of assistance in understanding the 
broad character of the underground structure of the earth’s surface in parti- 
cular places. 


‘a Another important duty of the Dominion Observatories is constructing 
magnetometer maps and charts both for commercial and for navigational 
_ purposes—navigation by sea and by air. For this purpose we make observa- 
tions both on the ground and with an airborne magnetometer which can, of 
course, cover quite a large area in a shorter time. 


I think possibly this map might give you an idea of some of our operations. 
In order to study earthquakes we have a number of seismograph stations in 
different parts of the country. They are indicated by the asterisks you see on 
_the map. 
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We have a number of magnetic observatories where the change in gravity © 


of the earth from day to day is observed. They are indicated on the map by 
the circles. ° : . 

Where there is a circle and an asterisk on the map it means that we 
have the two types of activities in the one place. We have a major astronomical 
observatory in Ottawa, and an astronomical observatory at Victoria, British 
Columbia. 


We are in the process at present of constructing a radio astronomical 
observatory, which is a telescope that detects radio-waves and light-waves. 
It has some special advantages that ordinary telescopes do not have. 

We have two geodetic observatories in Alberta, located 25 miles apart 
for the purpose of triangulation. 

The hatched areas on the map indicate the gravity survey that is going 
on this year in this part of the country (indicating on the map) making use 
of airplane transportation.. These two areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


(indicating on the map) are also gravity surveys which are going on with the — 


aid of automobile transportation. 


; 


Again in British Columbia these lines on the map indicate an airborne : 


magnetometer survey which we hope to complete this year. To do so has 
involved sending the plane carrying the magnetometer on a trip to Tokyo via 
the Aleutians, and returning by Wake island and Honolulu. We are doing this 
because it is very important to have magnetometer charts at sea, and unless 
the nations that are located on the borders of the major oceans do the work, 
it will not be done. It so happens that we have a newly designed airborne 
magnetometer which, I think, supersedes those of any country, and we agreed 
to do some of the mapping of the Pacific ocean. 

The fundamental task of astronomy or geophysics is to try to understand 
the nature of the universe. We are trying to understand the materials, and 
particularly the forces with which we are dealing when we look at heavenly 
bodies and when we direct our instruments towards outside space. 


If we could understand thoroughly what happens to atoms or molecules 
or assemblies of atoms or molecules and what they are doing in outer space 
and in the deep interior of the earth we could quite often help solve the 
problems we encounter on the earth’s surface. 


I should like to mention three things in this regard. One is this: the 


element helium, which has meant a good deal to science, industry and formerly 
to military operations, was found by astronomers, to occur on the sun before it 
was discovered on the earth. 

The second is that by 1920 astronomers were convinced that the heat of 
the sun was due to a very efficient atomic energy plant in the sun’s interior. 
The knowledge that such a plant could be working inside the sun and had been 


working for a long time provided tremendous stimulus to researchers in respect | 


to atomic energy on the earth. 

The third is that the use of artificial satellites to study the characteristics 
of the earth’s upper atmosphere is very largely dependent upon the methods of 
astronomy. If the subject of celestial mechanics, which had been brought to 
a very high state of perfection by astronomers 100 years ago, had not existed, 
it would have been necessary to invent it in order to make full use of the various 
earth satellites which have proved such a stimulus to astronomical research and 
to research into the character of the earth’s atmosphere. 

With that brief statement I will conclude my remarks and ask you if there 
are any questions. 


Mr. Dumas: Dr. Beals, the airborne magnetometer instrument was devel-. 
oped by your branch? 
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Dr. BEALS: Yes, the dnatedtnentt was developed by our branch with some help 
: from the University of Toronto, the National Research Council and the Defence 

- Research Board. The main development and completion of the instrument was 
done by the Dominion Observatory. 

I might say that this is the only gyro-controlled airborne magnetometer 
_ which gives both the amount of magnetic force and its direction. There are 
_ other magnetometers which depend on a simple pendulant to maintain or to 
give horizontal direction, but they will not work at low altitudes when it is 
_ bumpy; they will only work under smooth conditions at very high altitudes. 

Mr. Dumas: Is this instrument now being used by the geological survey 
e branch? 
: Dr. BEALS: No. The instrument used by the Geological Survey of Canada 
_ is quite different. It gives the total force rather than the direction. It is used 
_. for quite a different purpose. It is used over limited areas for very detailed 
_ surveys whereas our instrument is used more for navigational purposes and 
covers much larger areas of the country. 

Mr. PAYNE: Do you work quite closely with the National Research Council? 

Dr. BEALS: We are closely associated with them in many ways. We do 
_ not duplicate their work but they help us very often and we are sometimes able 
_ to help them. There is close communication between us. 

Mr. PAYNE: Is there a certain amount of money allocated for this type of 

research so that you work jointly, or does this estimate largely represent the 
_ total amount Canada is spending in regard to these scientific studies today? 

Dr. BEALS: No, the National Research Council does not do much astro- 
- nomical work. They make some radio astronomy observations but only by radio 
methods. There is no duplication between the two organizations. 

Mr. PAYNE: Is there enough money supplied or do you feel there is a great 
need for expansion of your department in respect of these astronomical studies? 

Dr. BEALS: I feel that the expansion should be rather modest as needs arise. 
We require some expansion but I would not say we require major expansion in 
the next year. 

Mr. PAYNE: Do you have difficulty in securing qualified personnel to serve 
on your staff or is there sufficient qualified personnel available? 

Dr. BEALS: I think all scientific organizations have trouble finding competent 
staff. Very few of our positions are vacant. We have been quite fortunate in 
regard to the personnel that we have been able to attract. 

Mr. PAYNE: Where do you draw these men from? 

Dr. BEALS: They are mostly drawn from physics departments of Canadian 
universities. We get some men from England and some from other countries. 

Mr. KinptT: Has your research work, any relation to weather astronomy? 

Dr. Brats: No. Many people ask us what the weather is going to be but 
we are unable to tell them. 

The main relationship between weather and astronomy is that, for con- 
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- ventional astronomy, we are very dependent on weather. We cannot work 
. unless the weather is good. Otherwise there is no relationship. 

: Mr. Aiken: Do I understand that the nature of your work has not changed 
essentially since the design of the satellites? 

é. 


; Dr. Brats: No, not essentially. The work we were already doing on the 
study. of meldaniice and their velocities in the upper atmosphere is the 
- same in principle, and the instruments used are similar. We help in the world- 
: wide study of the satellites but this has not changed the general character of 
_ Our operations a great deal. 


q Mr. AIKEN: The new radio astronomy station, that has been a gradual 
_ development and a trend over a number of years? 
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Dr. Beats: Yes, it is not a new development in the world as a whole, but 
with us it is a matter of the last three years. 


Mr. Arken: I have read in some publications criticism of the lack of 


availability of observatories to the general public. I know that there was one a 
comment particularly in connection with the observatory in Toronto or there- — 


abouts. Would you like to comment on the observatories under your jurisdic- 
tion? . as 

Dr. Brats: I shall be glad to do so. For many years we have had weekly 
sessions for the public on Saturday evenings. We used to have them through- 
out the year but so few people came in the winter months that we now have 
them only in the spring, summer and fall. 


In the observatory at Victoria, British Columbia, and the same in Ontario, ~ 


we have upwards of 24,000 visitors a year. The observatory at Toronto 
belongs to the University of Toronto and is not ours; they follow the same 
general policy that we do. 

Mr. ArKen: You limit most of your visitors to the evenings, do you? Is 
that the most suitable time for them? 

Dr. Beats: It is the only time that they can look through the telescope. 
We have many visitors in the day time, but we cannot devote too much of 
our time to them. 

Mr. AIKEN: Does your branch have anything to do with the tracking of 
the satellites? 

Dr. Beats: Yes. From the first we have been tracking the satellites by 
photographic methods, and we are tracking this most recent Russian satellite; 
we are actually getting specifications from the Russians and are sending back 
positions and times directly. 

Mr. Arken: There is a fairly free exchange of information with the 
Russians, is there, as to where their satellite is to be found? 

Dr. Beats: Yes, they have been very cooperative. 


Mr. Aiken: There is one other question I would like to ask. Could you © 
tell us what is the significance of the gravity tests, that is, on the British © 


Columbia coast, what would be the chief value to science of those tests? 


Dr. Beats: There are two advantages. One purpose here is to collect a 


vast series of surveys that have been made by the oil companies and each 


of which stands by itself. The companies are not free to tell each other about — 


their gravity surveys but they release some information to us that we use in | 


preparing gravity maps. 

These maps are of service to us in the problems of geology and geo- 
physics. In this region here (indicating on the map) there is what we calla 
gravity anomaly; a structure which could be important to the geologist. Next 
year we will send a party to this region in the west. 


Mr. AIKEN: Thank you very much, Dr. Beals. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did the Russians advise you each time they were going 
to launch a satellite? 


Dr. BEALS: That is a rather interesting question. They did announce the > 


first satellite in advance of its launching and they published it in several journ- 
als. Just before it was launched there was a meeting of Russian and American 
satellite scientists in Washington and the Russians told their United States 
colleagues that in a few days they were going to put a satellite up. Unfortu- 
nately, nobody believed them or paid any attention to them. It was one of 
the greatest shocks these gentlemen ever received, but the facts were just as 
the Russians said they would be. 
I don’t think they announced the largest one, that is up now, in advance. 
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ba The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Another question the committee would be 
very much interested in, especially since the launching of the satellites—could 
_ you professionally give some idea to this committee of Canada’s position rela- 
Mite to the United States in research and scientists? I mean with respect to 
_ their ability and the increase in their numbers, the vast increase in their num- 


a 


bers as compared to the United States and throughout the free world. 
Dr. BEALS: You mean scientists as a whole? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


| Dr. BEALS: I do not think I can answer that question directly, but the num- 
ber of scientists per unit of population in Canada is possibly somewhat less 
_ than in the United States, though it is comparable. I do not think we are an 
_ extremely advanced country scientifically, nor are we backward. I think we 
-are holding up reasonably well in the scientific world. 

q The CHAIRMAN: In respect to the U.S.S.R.? Perhaps I did not make myself 
i Clear. 
| Dr. BEALS: These matters are hard to state precisely. As you know, we do 
_ not get many figures on the number of scientists graduating, and so forth. The 
be number of titles and number of scientific publications published in the U.S.S.R. 
| 36 comparable to those published outside, which suggests that they have a 
_ powerful scientific organization. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of high calibre? 


o Dr. BEALS: Yes, the best Russian scientists are certainly the equal of 
' scientists elsewhere. 


Mr. PAYNE: Mr: Chairman, reverting back to the magnetometer survey 
made and conducted usually by oil or other companies, do you have access to 
their records? Do they confide in you? 


Dr. BEALS: They do not give their complete records, but in these gravity 
oil surveys, they give us the township corners. They make many observations 
in between of course, but for our purposes those are sufficient. They have 
been very cooperative in letting us have information. 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): I notice, according to the map, that these stations 
appear to be fairly concentrated out on the west coast? 


Dr, BEALS: Yes: 


Mr. Martin (Timmins): Is there any reason for that—geographical reason 
or anything? 

_ Dr. Beats: Yes. The area on the west coast in the vicinity of Victoria 
island is an earthquake area and this group of stations here (indicating on map) 
is for the purpose of triangulation, so as we can tell when and where an earth- 
quake occurs. We are trying to prepare a map on earthquakes on the coast so - 
that we can tell where a large earthquake is most likely to occur. Small ones 
occur frequently. Earthquakes, some of which have been quite heavy, occur 
in the St. Lawrence valley at times, but most of our heavy earthquakes in 
recent times have been on the west coast. The Arctic quakes are much less 
active. 


Mr. STEARNS: Does your department record and measure the amount of 
fall-out from an atomic explosion? Let me put it this way: which department 


Goes occupy itself with the amount of fall-out that might be caused from an 
explosion? 


__ Dr. Beats: I think it is the Department of National Defence. We have 


taken some part in that program because we have stations located in certain 
_ areas. We have not helped in a major way. , 


ie Mr. Dumas: Since when has your’ branch been conducting a gravity 
Survey in Canada? 
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Mr. Braus: I believe the work began in 1905. It has been going on ever 
since. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, do you approve items 212 to 215 inclusive? | 


Any objections? 
Items 212 to 215 inclusive agreed to. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like now to revert to Item 211? 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH 


Main Estimates 
litem 211. Geographical Branch—Administration, Operation and Maintenance, 

including a Grant of $250 to the Canadian Association of Geographers and a Grant 

of $3,500 to the University of British: Columbia in aid of Research in Foreign 

ee tgret ONY Wels Walcot lenis d dps Mein ninety my alg ere wah a area a Shes RG RIAL AN $315,728 

The CHAIRMAN: You might like to hear a brief statement from Dr. 
Nicholson. 

Dr. N. L. Nicuoutson (Director, Geographical Branch): Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, as the minister said during the first meeting of this committee the 
program of our branch is to organize and make readily available for the use of 
government geographical data about Canadian and foreign areas and to prepare 
studies of various aspects of Canadian geography for the use of those engaged 
in government administration, geophysical and geographical research. 

Our branch, of course, is the youngest and smallest in the department, so 
that we have not the tradition and well-organized program that the other 
branches of the department have. However, we are organized on a regional 
basis and we have geographers on the staff who are experts on northern, 
western, or eastern Canada and we have a small group who devote part of 
their time to foreign geography. 

Naturally, the foreign unit cannot concern itself with all parts of all the 
world and so far we have concerned ourselves mostly with Pan-America 
because Canada has relations with the Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History and we cooperate very closely with that organization. We have 
4 man who understands and speaks Spanish and Portuguese and so is able to 
cooperate effectively with that group. > 

We have also, on a seasonal basis, attempted to do something regarding 
geographic studies of the Soviet Union but that has been the extent of any 
detailed work on foreign countries. Our map collection is the largest in Canada 
and covers the whole world. We have sources of information on all parts of the 
world. They may not always be up to date but we attempt to keep them so. 
This collection of maps is used by all other departments of government, 
particularly by the departments of External Affairs, Trade and Commerce and 
National Defence. I am not sure there is very much more I can say at this time, 
gentlemen. Perhaps if you care to ask questions I can go into the work in 
more detail. 


Mr. KinpT: Is there any relationship between your work and the Canadian 


National Geographic Society? 
Dr. NicHoLtson: The Royal Canadian Geographical Society? 
Mr. Kinpt: Yes, and the house organ they publish? 


Dr. NicHotson: The Royal Canadian Geographical Society is essentially 
an amateur organization. It engages in research; its main work is publishing a 
journal. I am the vice-chairman of the editorial committee and I meet with 
them every month. : 

I should like to say a word in regard to our ice studies. In our studies we 
are concerned with surveys of Canadian waters, particularly as to when those 
waters freeze up and we have done a great deal of work on the extent and 
nature of ice in Canadian waters in collaboration with the National Research 
Council, the R.C.A.F. and the Defence Research Board. In fact, a good deal of 


- 
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- our effort in the past few years has been directed toward that sort of work, 
m particularly in the Gulf of St. Lawrence where we are trying to determine 
__ whether navigation can be extended to the north shore and thus aid in the 
_ exploitation of resources in that part of Canada. 


sz Mr. AIKEN: I understand there is tide gauge work done in 
_ of Canada; does that come under your jurisdiction? 

| 4 Dr. NICHOLSON: That is done by the hydrographic service of the surveys and 
- mapping branch but we have collaborated with them because we have a few 
parties in the north and we have installed tide gauges. We often get information 
_ through our field surveys we know they need and we pass it on to them. 


Mr. AIKEN: Would you be in a position to tell the committee anything about 
_ tide gauges; what their result is and what information they can give you? 
q Dr. NIcHOLSoN: I do not think I should answer that question. 


| Dr. van STEENBURGH: Mr. Miller is not here to answer that question, but 
_ briefly, I may say that we have tide stations on the coasts and in the inland 
_ waters in which we secure a detailed record of the datum level of the tides. We 
_ have recently extended these into the north and now we have two tidal stations 
- for the Arctic, one at Brevoort and one at Resolute. We must admit that our 
_ tidal information for the northern part of Canada is at present very skimpy. We 
_ have had pressure for the last several years from the IGY committee and other 
_ scientific international organizations as well as from certain of the research 
_ groups in Canada, to establish more tidal stations in the north. I should like also 
_ to point out that many of the tidal stations in the inland waters and along 
_ our coast were built several decades ago. They are not modern in the way 
' they take records and keep records and the equipment is obsolete. We are now 
- contemplating a program whereby we will bring these tidal stations up to date 
' so that we can give the harbours and other people who are interested more pre- 
cise information more quickly. I might say also that, even in the more popu- 
lated parts of Canada, our tidal information is not complete. We are looking 
a into the possibilities of extending the tidal stations system. 


Mr. AIKEN: The primary purpose of my question was to ascertain whether 
_ this information would assist the geographers in locating what may be land 
_ Masses under the ice in the northern areas. 


a Dr. NicHouson: I think that is part of the reason for the continental shelf | 
project. We will be collaborating in that project. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Would your department have the facilities for collecting and 


_ integrating information in regard to what parts of the north might be available 
. settlement and more livable? 


a Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes, that is one of our purposes in getting this material 
together. It was realized there was a great deal of information to be obtained 
from Many sources on parts of the north. The geographers are compiling this 
information and producing regional surveys. We have worked with the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources from time to time in the pro- 
duction of these surveys, which sug 


ggest how the area might be developed. We 
_are approaching the provinces as well. 


7 


a The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve item 211? 
% 


Mr. Dumas: Before we do that, I should like to direct a question to the 
‘Minister. At page 24 of his statement the minister said that the English edition 


_would be ready at the end of the year and that the work on a French edition is 
“how in hand. ~ : 


the northern part 


yee ‘ 


Mr. ComtTois: The English edition is already available for publication. 
Mr. Dumas: Is it prepared? 


Mr. CoMTOIs: It is at the printing stage. 
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Mr. Dumas: But will it be available by the end of the year? 
Mr: ComrTois: Yes. : 
Mr. Dumas: You say the work is in hand for the preparation of the 


French edition; could the minister tell us when this French edition will be. 


available to the public? 
Mr. Comrors: It will depend on the Queen’s Printer. 
Mr. Dumas: Could we have an idea? 


Mr. Comrots: Possibly within a year after the English edition is ready 
for distribution. : 


Mr. Dumas: Could we have an idea as to the price of this atlas to the | 


public? 
Mr. Comrois: We cannot reasonably sell it at less than $25 each. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you ask him if it might be available to the members 
of the committee? 


Mr. Dumas: Maybe later. 


Mr. ComrTois: The separate sheets can be made available on request, but — 
a complete atlas is $25. I expect that every member of the house and the 


senators will be provided with one copy of it. 


Mr. Dumas: I am not too much worried about that, but I think the price 
of $25 is a reasonable one. 


Mr. Comrois: It cost much more than that. 

Mr. Dumas: It is a very extensive atlas. 

Mr. Comrois: We will not have any competitors at that price. 
Mr. Dumas: It will be very welcome when it is available. 


Mr. STEARNS: When may we have copies of these electoral maps which 
we looked at this morning? 


Mr. Comrots: This will be the first time we will have a French edition of 
the atlas. 

Mr. Stearns: I was asking about those maps which you showed us this 
morning of the electoral districts. Are they in supply now so that we may have 
a copy? 

Dr. Borer: Those maps were rushed through the press for the benefit 
of the committee. They were only proof copies. The maps will be available 
soon. 


Mr. Dumas: How long has the department been working on this atlas? 


Dr. Bover: We have been working on this jointly with other departments » 


of the government for at least six or seven years. First there was an inter- 
departmental committee representing interests of all departments that had 
something to contribute to this atlas. Also subcommittees were established to 
consider what material the atlas should contain, and the final selection was 
made by another committee. 


After that a directing committee took up the task of compiling the data 
and turning it over to our Surveys and Mapping Branch where the sheets 
are being printed. It took a lot of time because the atlas is quite different from 
the one that was issued in 1915. 


Item 211 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we go to the next item—this morning Mr. Dumas 
asked Dr. Boyer for information concerning the number of geological survey 
field parties since 1950. That information is now available and we will put 
it in the record at this point. 
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Number of geological survey field parties since 1950: 


Number of 
Year | Field Parties 
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Average—78% 


Because large expensive field parties are counted in the same 
manner as small, inexpensive, short-season’ field parties, the above 
figures do not give a very meaningful picture of the annual field effort 
or of the progress made in mapping Canada. A better indication of 
effort and progress will be had if it is borne in mind that, in the 110 
years prior to 1952, a little more than a million. square miles were 
mapped; whereas since 1952 nearly half a million square miles have 
been mapped by seven large, helicopter-supported operations. In addi- 
tion, mapping by conventional methods has continued at about the 
Same pace as during immediately preceding years. Thus, although the 
number of parties fielded during recent years is less than the 
number in 1950, there has been a substantial increase in annual field 
effort since 1952, and a very substantial increase in the pace of mapping. 
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The CuHairMAN: I was wondering if the denartinant has anything to do 
_ with the question as to the feasibility of atomic powdered ice-breakers in the 
-horth? Are you cooperating with any other department in that? 


Dr. Boyer: No. If we are contributing it is in connection with the 
metallurgical aspects of the power plant itself and not with the septa policy 
for the program. 


» Main Estimates— 


2 Item 216. To provide for purchases of air photography and the expenses sf 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys, including purchases of equipment $1,900,000 
_ Mr. Dumas: Is the department conducting a large photographic survey | 
_ actually itself, or are you having this work done by contract? 


Dr. Boyer: All the aerial photography that is being done for the federal 

_ government is contracted to private industry. Some years past some of it used 

4 to be done by the R.C.A.F., and then as air programs changed and units became 

less available to us for this type of work we turned to private sectors of the 

economy. So, for the past four or five years it has been all contracted to 
_ private industry. 


. _ Mr. Dumas: Where are the contracts actually located in the colin? I 
-mean where are they actually located during 1958? Is it mostly in the north? 


Dr. Boyer: We have with us Mr. West who is secretary of the inter- 
departmental committee on air surveys. He will be able to tell you ete the 
contracts are for this year. 


Mi Ae Ss Wrst’ -( Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on Air 
Surveys): Our main contracts are in the archipelago. These are six-year 
contracts with three main companies, Spartan Air Services Limited Ottawa, 
Photographic Survey Mer aE cA Toronto, and Aero Surveys, Limited, 
60885-1—3 2 Ree 
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Vancouver. The rest of the contract this year is mainly finishing up the 
mainland. There is still some work to be done in the central and eastern terri- 
tories and in northern Quebec. The balance is on the prairies in connection with 


agriculture and the P.F.R.A. and in scattered sections of the country for 4 


revision of maps and for special jobs such as public works, historic sites and 
the like. A fair amount of it is for forestry. 

Mr. KinptT: Would the forest surveys come under your branch? 

Mr. WEsT: No. 


Mr. PAYNE: Is there no line between your department and the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources? 


Mr. West: Yes. We get requests directly from that branch. 


Mr. Payne: If you are covering a fixed area for two purposes you can 
combine the contract? 


Mr. WEstT: Yes. 
Mr. Payne: And that is done? 


Dr. Boyer: I might add that the interdepartmental committee on air 
surveys represents the interests of all departments. We have in the estimates of 
our department the total vote for all aerial photography required by the 
federal government departments. At a certain time in the year we ask all 
the departments what their needs are for aerial photography, whether for 
forestry cover or otherwise. Then the committee meets to determine what it 
will cost to meet these needs in our program for the following year. We 
compare these requirements with those of the previous year and establish an 
order of priority. We have been spending an average of about $14 million 
on aerial photography during the past several years. 

Mr. Payne: Your estimate includes the aerial photography called for 
by other departments? 


Dr. Boyer: Yes. If the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources wanted a coverage at low altitude to make an 
appraisal of the forest cover, or an inventory of some sort, it would request us, 
as a committee, to undertake the job and to provide the aerial photographs. 


Mr. BALDWIN: What would be the relationship between the facilities for 
doing that work and the requirements? In other words, have you considerably 
more work than you have facilities with which to undertake it? 


Dr. Boyer: There is a certain amount of work that can be undertaken by 

a number of companies that are in the field. We try not to have too much in 

one year, and too little in another. Otherwise, the companies would probably 

have to obtain more units and enlarge their organizations one year in order 

handle a heavy program and then have little to do the next year if the 

program were light. So we try to average the work out. We do not refuse the 

requests of any department but we discuss the needs so as to establish 

priorities. 
Mr. Kinpt: Do the completed surveys become the property of the private 
company doing the surveys? 

Dr. Boyer: The companies supply the films and produce the negatives of 

all the photos taken, and the negatives become the property of the federal 

government. 


Mr. West: The companies produce as many prints as we want. There 
would be at least two. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Is there any endeavour made to see—in conjunction with 
the provincial governments,—that no duplication is made in this work? 

There have been cases where provincial governments have found it 
necessary to evaluate land, for example. There might already have been — 
some work done on that land by the federal government. 
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a. Is there any cooperation between the provinces and the federal govern- 
Ment to give them that information, or must they duplicate it? 

\ Dr. Boyer: If a province wanted a low altitude program of photography of 


- acertain area, and if the federal government had not need for that photography, 
we would leave it to the province to contract with the companies and to pay 
for the work. — 

ql _ If the request which is made will serve more than the purpose of the prov- 
Hs ince, we would agree to undertake to contract for it. 


Aa Mr. GuNDLOcK: Are those surveys just the actual] photographs, or would 
_ they be interpreted? I mean by that, would these photographs, for instance, 
_ show gravel deposits or certain other valuable aspects of the territory photo- 
_ graphed? 

Dr. Boyer: In general, what we buy are just the photographs. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: For the purposes of obtaining certain data? 


, Dr. BOYER: If it is photography of a northern region of Canada, we would 
get photographs taken at, let us say, 35,000 feet. These high altitude photo- 
_ graphs would cover a much wider area and we would thereby make a saving 
in costs because it would require fewer photographs to do so than would be 
required by low altitude photography. 
if Mr. GUNDLOCK: There are no further comparisons of those figures from a 
_ technical standpoint? 
* Dr. BOYER: There is, but not in negotiations with the companies. As soon 
_as the photographs are available, many governments of Canada use them for 
_ several purposes. For example, the geological survey of Canada uses them in 
: planning its airborne operations, as has been explained to you by Dr. Harrison; 
or the photos may be required to study apparent outgrowths and features of 
a geological nature. 
A In the case of northern Canada, particularly, the photographs are used for 
, What is called photo interpretation, where ‘they enable the study of the physi- 
cal features of the country. The aerial photographs are studied and the features 
_ shown on these are related to spot-ground observations. 
a Our contracts call for the companies to supply the photographs but not 
any mosaics or other interpretive features. 


. Mr. WEST: Once the photograph has been obtained, we become custodians 
of the negative, and whatever prints we want, but we can order prints from 
those negatives through the National Air Photographic Library. 
Mr. KInpDT: Does all this work have to be done during July and August? 
_ Mr. WEsT: In the southern parts, we can get photographs starting in March 
and continuing through to November, but in the northern parts the work is 
‘Mainly confined to July and August. 7 
| Mr. STEARNS: If an aerial photographer should undertake today to survey a 
certain amount of land for a Paper company, when it has completed its survey, 
“would it offer you copies of the work it did for your library? Is that the 
practice? 

Mr. WEsT: They generally approach us to find out if we are interested. 

Mr. STEARNS: If you had done the work first, they would ask you if you 
had already done it? 

Mr. WEsT: If the companies have a job to do in an area which has already 
been covered, they can buy prints from us just the same as anyone else. 
u Mr. STEARNS: And I suppose it works vice versa. Do they offer to sell 
you prints for your library? 

Mr. WEST: Yes. 
Mr. Dumas: It is a fact that a lumber company might have an area 
Photographed which has already been photographed by your department a 


, 
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few years ago, but those photographs would not be up to date? Therefore, 
if they wish to have up to date photographs, they would have to conduct — 
these surveys frequently? 

Mr. West: That is right. | 

Mr. Dumas: Except for the Arctic islands, most of the mainland of the © 
country has been covered by aerial photography except for the northern tip 
of Ungava, and maybe some sections in the Northwest Territory? r 

Mr. WEsT: Yes. 

Mr. Dumas: I think the department has done a very good job. We can 
contact your branch—I have done so quite often—and we can obtain prints 
from the library in a matter of a few days. 

It is very useful in prospecting, and for forest inventories especially, that 
these photographs have been taken recently. And for mining, it is practically 
an indispensable part of the work which has to be done. “ ieaaa 

I wish to congratulate the department for the very fine work it has done © 
in the past. 

Dr. Bover: I should have stated in my previous remarks that the aerial — 
photographs are used chiefly as a basis for the _topographical mapping of — 
Canada. pies aaite | | | ! 

In addition, there are other uses made of these photographs as I have 
explained, but I must emphasize that their main purpose is for topographical 
mapping. | : . 3 

Mr. Kinpt: Are most of these maps assembled here at Ottawa? I mean the 
work of the aerial photographer—is it mostly centralized here at Ottawa? 

Dr. BovErR: The compilation and interpretation of these photographs, in 
Ottawa, is preceded by the establishing of control points in the field 

Mr. Aken: I have one further question. After what lapse of time do you 
consider a new set of aerial mapping necessary? I am thinking of perhaps an | 
area that had been photographed 25 years ago. Would it be considered neces- — 
sary to rephotograph it at any later date? 

Mr. West: I would say our photographs probably north of the tree-line 
will be good for a great many years. But in places like the Niagara peninsula, © 
or where development is going on, they should be rephotographed in perhaps — 
five or ten years. Similarly too, in regard to forest fires or oil operations, any 
change on the face of the earth will require rephotographing. As a matter of | 
fact the photography along the D.E.W. line, which is the newest photography — 
we have, is out of date already. 

Mr. AIKEN: The test is whether there have been physical changes in the 
features of the surveys? 


~ Mr. WEsT: Yes. 


Mr. Korcuinski: How many years so far has there been before new 
photographs have been taken? : 
Mr. West: Since 1923. 

Mr. KoORCHINSKI: That was the first year. Since then there has not been 
any change? : 
Mr. West: I am sorry I did not understand you. I thought your question. 
was, when did the photographing start? : 
Mr. Korcuinski: I was asking how often do you rephotograph any areas. 
where there has been development. That is, suppose you have taken photo- 
graphs in 1950, have there been any more recent photographs taken since then, 
where there has been development? q 
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a Dr. BoYeER: In answer to that, Mr. Chairman, I would say that there is no 
is ‘systematic way that we have yet agreed upon as to rephotographing Canada. 
Mer We are so busy in our Surveys and Mapping Branch in turning out maps of 
@ unmapped areas of Canada that we have not yet given the desired attention 
to revising the existing maps in the more populated areas by corrections 
: showing the new man-made features. There will be a need for rephotograph- 
_ ing most of the southern latitudes of Canada in years to come. This will be 
governed by the extent of the program that we will undertake of revising 
the maps. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I asked that question hecaiiee I have seen some of these 
photographs and they have been of invaluable assistance for assessing the 
_ value of land, with which I am familiar. I think it was 1949 that the last aerial 
_ photograph was taken of that particular area that I am referring to, and we 
_ found that because of the physical changes that have taken place they 
are out-moded in some cases. Although they provide some assistance, we 
a | generally felt that perhaps a recent photograph would be more valuable. 
z Dr. Boyer: I would say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to this that as soon as 
_ these points or requests come to our attention for needs in rephotographing 
_they are incorporated in our planned program for the next year or years to 
come; but there is no present systematic plan of rephotographing after a stated 
- number of years. 
Mr. Dumas: Is it a fact, Dr. Boyer, that some areas in the country have 
_ been rephotographed by your department? 
4 Dr. Boyer: I would say that every year in our program we do some re- 
_ Photographing of areas that were already photographed. 
Mr. Dumas: Mr. West, what is the total estimated cost of this six- OuE 
Borttact in the Arctic islands. 


Mr. WEST: $6 million. 
a Mr. Dumas: And those contracts were applied for by tender? 
Mr. WEST: Yes. 
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| ‘Mr. KinpT: Does air photography and equipment become obsolete, the 
Borie as other types of equipment? I was wondering if the department has 
_modernized using the multiple shot equipment which seems to be in effect 
across the line. I have seen it there, but not here. I was wondering if you 
| have the benefit and use of multiple shot equipment. 


Mr. WEsT: You refer to the multi-lens camera? 

; Mr. KINDT: Yes, instead of taking one picture you can take a co-ordinated 
picture and perhaps half a dozen shots at the one time covering a wider range. 

Mr. WEstT: It was experimented with but was not found satisfactory 
because of the variation in texture of the resultant print. It is practically 
impossible to eliminate the lines adjoining the various pictures. 

- Mr. Kinprt: And requires too high an altitude? 
_ Mr. WEsT: That may be so. 

: Mr. Krinpt: And telescopic lens? 

f Mr. WEsT: Yes. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: I am still wondering if there could not be a tie-up with 
this aerial photography along with our exploration program or wish for making 
exploration data available. For instance, I understand that from aerial photog-. 
raphy they can locate gravel deposits. And as I mentioned before, gravel 
deposits are, in certain parts of our country, as valuable as or even more 

valuable than a gold mine. That may sound like a funny statement to some 
-of you. However, I have had experience with that very thing. Shallow 
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deposits of coal for instance are being located by aerial photography and I 


wondered if there could not be a tie-up—or is there any work in that direction? | 


Dr. Bover: I am not sure if I have understood the member’s question, Mr. — 
Chairman but our geological parties are on the look out for coal seams or gravel © 


beds or other economic features. Our geographical branch also undertakes 
studies in certain areas of Canada from aerial photography, the photos show 


all the gravel and sand that generally takes the appearance of what are called — 


eskers, these being physical features that were left by the retreating glaciers. 
The geological survey of Canada, in certain areas such as the lower Fraser 
river, makes geological surveys, not only of the rock features, but of the surfi- 
cial deposits that may be commercial use—the clay, the gravel, the under- 
ground water, or any material that may be of commercial value. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could revert to vote No. 203 with 
your permission and the permission of the committee. I would like the minis- 
ter, if the minister would be willing to consider it, to increase the grant to 


the Canadian Institute of Surveying. I think that the department has been © 


generous in the past, but this institute is growing all the time and we have 
members from every part of the country, every province is represented in this 
institute. They are doing great work and I just leave that with the minister, 
I am not asking for an answer immediately, but I would like the minister to 
maybe consider the increasing of the grant to the Canadian Institute of Sur- 
veying. 


Mr. Comrots: It is my intention to do everything that is possible to expand — 


the grant and the help. We are going to do that when we prepare our esti- 
mates for 1959-60, and I will do the best I can to get a favourable decision from 
the government. 


Mr. Dumas: But if you ask for it now you are sure to have it? 

Mr. ComMrTo!s: Yes. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready? Will we approve item 216? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: That concludes all the items except 217 and 218, and 
notices have gone already to the members for the Monday sittings at 3.30 p.m. 


and 8.00 o’clock and, as we agreed this morning, on Tuesday, if necessary, we © 


will have three meetings. The four witnesses have sent telegraphic confirma- 
tions of their arrivals and I expect they will be here. 


Mr. MartEL: Mr. Chairman, some of us are on the Banking and Commerce © 


committee which is sitting at the same time Monday, 3.30, right after the 
question period, and in the evening from SatGoh.0- 


Mr. Dumas: This question was brought up this morning, and Mr. Martel : 


is right when he says that they are sitting at the same time; but these wit- 
nesses are coming from far away and I think we could manage. For myself, I 


may have to excuse myself from this committee to go to the Banking and Com- 
merce committee. This is an unfortunate part of being in too much of a hurry — 


—we are on many committees. It happens I am on the Banking and Commerce 
committee, but I will make a point to come here at 3.30 and maybe leave an 
hour after. Mr. Martel may be able to do the same thing. 


Mr. MartTeL: On Tuesday we are sitting in the morning as usual? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, at 9.00 o’clock on Tuesday morning. It was agreed 
this morning, that we would have three meetings on Tuesday, if necessary, | 


because of the witnesses coming from such a distance, rather than keep them 
here for another day. 

Mr. Kinpt: One other member of the house, Mr. McFarlane, asked me 
if he could have the privilege of attending this meeting on Monday to listen in. 
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‘= The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes, all members are privileged to attend al] meetings 
eof committees. They are not privileged to ask questions, but they can always 
ask them through a member who is a member of the committee, but we 
2 welcome all members at our committee proceedings. 


oa Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn and with your permission 
_ I would like to say this: first of all, I would like to thank the minister for 
_ giving us such an elaborate and clear statement, but I think the minister will 
not object to that; and on behalf of this committee I would like to extend 
especially to the officers of his department, the deputy minister and the 
directors and the assistant directors and the technical officers of the depart- 
_ ment, our sincere thanks for their cooperation. Again I wish to say that we 
are certainly impressed by the work they are carrying out. 

They should not be disappointed because we do not keep them here 
longer. I know they would have liked to have been kept here longer. However, 
_as I said before, we have many committees this year; but next year we will try, 
- gentlemen, to have you not only for two days but for three or four days. I am 
_serious when I say that, because I am sure the officers of the department 
would like to be questioned on their work as much as we can question them, 
and this would probably lead to an increase in the estimates of the depart- 
ment which would permit them to carry on more work and have maybe more 
Staff that they have now. However, on behalf of the members of this com- 
“mittee I wish to thank them most sincerely. 


ag The CHairnMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Dumas, and I think you 
express the opinion of every member of the committee. We have been very 
‘fortunate in having the responsibility of the estimates of this department 
-and the Department of Northern Affairs before us, the two, I think, most 
interesting departments for keen observation and study, and I think you 
hit the nail on the head when you said that you appreciated the work of the 
‘department and the calibre of the personnel in those departments. They cer- 
tainly impressed me as I am sure they did every member of the committee 
and, Mr. Minister, I wish to congratulate you. 


_ Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, perhaps next year we will have some more 
Pointed questions than this year. 


The CHarrpman: I would not doubt it. 


if Mr. ComrToris: Before adjourning, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
glad to say that these meetings have been very helpful. I thank you all for 
your cooperation and I would not quit this room without saying how grateful 
I am to the members of my staff. They have been very helpful. I have found 
them very cooperative. They know that they have a new minister at the 
head of the department and they are doing their best to help me, and I am 
very thankful to them. I want this to be put on the record. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


The meeting is adjourned until Monday at 3.30, gentlemen. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
mots No. 16 


MONDAY, JULY 21, 1958 


Estimates 1958-59 of the Dominion Coal Board 


WITNESSES: 


Hon. Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. J. Convey, Director, Mines Branch; 
and Mr. A. Ignatieff, Chief, Fuels Division; all of the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys: Mr. W. E. Uren, Chairman, and Mr. — 
C. L. O’Brian, Assistant to the Chairman, Dominion Coal Board; 
Messrs. Edward Boyd, President, and William Ure, Secretary Treas- 
urer, District 18, United Mineworkers of America ; Thomas Mackie, 


ie Secretary, Midlandvale No. 172, United Mineworkers of America; 
- and Mr. Frank Aboussafy, President, Crowsnest Pass Industrial 


Planning Board. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 21, 1958. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 3:30 o'clock 
| p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


i 


| ‘Members present: Messrs. Bigg, Coates, Doucett, Drouin, Dumas, 


. ~Gundlock, Kindt, Korchinski, Latour, Martel, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, 
_ Payne, Roberge, Stearns and Woolliams.—(17). 


4 In attendance, of the Dominion Coal Board: Messrs. W. E. Uren, Chairman; 
mc. L. 0. O’Brian, Assistant to the Chairman; and D. A. Edgar, Financial Officer: 
_ of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The Honourable Paul 
* Comtois, Minister; Dr. J.. Convey, Director, Mines Branch; and Mr. A. Ignatieff, 
e Chief, Fuels Division, Mines Branch and the following witnesses from the coal 
industry in Alberta: Messrs. Edward Boyd of Calgary, Alberta, President, and 
William Ure of Calgary, Alberta, Secretary Treasurer, both of District 18, United 
_ Mineworkers of America; Henry Sherwood of Canmore, Alberta, secretary, 
No. 7297, United Mineworkers of America; Thomas Mackie of Drumheller, 
Alberta, Secretary, Midlanvale No. 172, United’ Mineworkers of America; and 
Frank Aboussafy of Coleman, Alberta, President, Crowsnest Pass Industrial 
' Planning Board. _ : 

‘a The Committee proceeded to consider the Estimates of the Dominion Coal 
_ Board. 

q Items 217 and 218 of the Main Estimates were called. 


iy In a statement presented by Mr. Uren, copies of which were distributed 
to the Committee, he described the functions and composition of the Dominion 


4 Mr. Uren was questioned on his statement and on matters arising there- 
‘from. Further questions were directed to Mr. O’Brian and Mr. Ignatieff. 


At 5.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


' | EVENING SITTING 
a | 


Monpay, July 21, 1958. 
. | (19) 

a _ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 8:00 o’clock 
p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


a Members present: Messrs. Bigg, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, Godin, Gundlock, 
_Kindt, Korchinski, Martel, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, 
Nielsen, Payne, Roberge, Robichaud, Stearns, Villeneuve and Woolliams.— (18) 
a In attendance: the same as at the afternoon sitting except the Honourable 
Paul Comtois. 
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The Committee resumed its consideration of Items 217 and 218 of the 
Estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. 


Messrs. Uren, O’Brian and Ignatieff were further questioned. - 


At 8.20 p.m. Mr. Murphy vacated the Chair which was assumed by the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nielsen. 


Messrs Boyd and Ure were severally called and questioned. 


Mr. Aboussafy was called; he made a statement on the coal mining indus- 
try in the Crowsnest Pass area and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. M. L. McFarlane, M.P., being present but not a member of the 
Committee, by unanimous consent, questioned certain of the said witnesses. 


Dr. Convey was questioned. 


At 10.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. 
on Tuesday, July 22, 1958. 
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Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, July 21, 1958, 
3:30 p.m. 


; _ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We are on items 217 and 
_ 218 of the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. I think with your permission 
_ we should first have a statement from Mr. Uren, who is chairman of the 
_ Dominion Coal Board. 
a DOMINION COAL BOARD 
- Main Estimates 
A Item 217. Administration and Investigations of the Dominion Coal Board $ 120,395 
Item 218. Payments in connection with the movements of coal under 
conditions prescribed by the Governor in Council .............ccceccevceceees $ 8,580,250 


| Mr. W. E. UREN (Chairman, Dominion Coal Board): Copies of my state- 
_ ment are available for all the committee. 
A Mr. Minister, Mr. Chairman, the committee witnesses, inasmuch as a great 
_ number here are here for the first time as far as anything in connection with 
_ coal is concerned, I hope you will bear with me while I make a short statement 
_ giving a background of the difficulties that have been encountered in the 
a past and a few of the difficulties that we are going through at the present time. 
s I want to thank you on behalf of myself, the board and the staff for 
- this opportunity of coming before you and stating the facts as we see them, 
_ and to answer as far as possible all the questions that you may ask. This 
_ statement will probably enable you to ask some questions which you might 
~ not have thought of previously. 
; The Dominion Coal Board is a body corporate established by act of 
_ parliament in 1947 following a recommendation of the Royal Commission on | 
® Coal of 1946. 

e This royal commission, popularly known as the Carroll Commission from 
_ the name of its chairman, Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, found there was a need 
_ for an agency to co-ordinate all federal government activities relating to coal. 
_ It was also the commission’s opinion and advice that financial assistance 
_ rendered by the federal government to the coal mining industry should be 
_ channeled through and administered by such an agency. 
a The Dominion Coal Board Act, 1947, in establishing the recommended 
_ agency, in reality provided for a new department of the Government of 
_ Canada. The Dominion Coal Board is not a part of the Department of Mines 
. and Technical Surveys although the two have the same minister and there is 
- close co-operation between them, especially on technical matters. The coal 
- Board and its civil service employees have been designated by the establishing 
- act as a separate department over which a minister shall preside. The 
_ chairman of the coal board has been designated, in relation to the Civil Service 
_ Act, as the minister’s deputy. In other words, as chairman of the coal board 
_ I report to the minister directly as does the deputy head of his other depart- 
_ ment, the Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

x The coal board itself consists of the chairman and six other members. 
7 The chairman, as chief executive officer, devotes all his time to the board’s 
_ activities and to the direction of his civil service staff. The other members 
: are, generally speaking, men of national prominence in the mining, marketing 
ie and engineering aspects of the coal industry who receive a per diem remunera- 
_ tion and travelling expenses while attending the periodic meetings of the 
_ Board. 
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In relation to the government, the function of the chairman and his 
colleagues of the board itself is an advisory one. We keep the minister and, 


through him, the government, informed of all the many problems of the | 
Canadian coal industry. We contribute our own considerable experience and 


the researches of the board’s staff to the solution of these problems. We make 
recommendations which, of course, the government is free to accept or reject. 
I think I may say with assurance that no recommendation is ever made by 
the coal board that does not receive the most careful consideration. 

The coal board’s responsibilities are not simply advisory ones. When 
policy has been established, whether in the form of act of parliament, order 


in council, cabinet directive or ministerial instruction, the Dominion Coal 


‘Board has been the government’s auTnstorne agency in virtually all matters 
relating to coal. 

The board’s staff handles the checking of information,, the calculations 
and the accounting in connection with all coal subvention payments, and 
issues the payments as voted by parliament. These payments are in accordance 
with the various coal subvention regulations established from time to time by 
order in council. 

Under the recently enacted Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, 
the coal board has been designated as the administering agency which will 
have charge of the payment of subventions to the provinces on the use of 
coal in thermal electric power plants. 

Under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act, the coal board is 
designated as the agency to determine on behalf of the government certain 
matters of capital cost of mine mechanization projects for which assistance 
loans have been made. In practical effect, the board’s duties in connection with 


this act are much more extensive. As directed by the minister and his pre- © 


decessors, the coal board has had almost the entire responsibility for adminis- 
tration. The board carefully investigates all applications for coal production 
assistance loans and makes recommendations as to whether or not such requests 
be granted. Later, if the loans have been authorized by the government, the 
board’s staff handles the bookkeeping and accounting connected with payment 
of interest and repayment of principal. 

The comparatively small civil service staff of the board consists of an 
assistant to the chairman, a financial officer, a statistician, an administrative 
officer and some 14 clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers and typists. The assist- 
ant to the chairman is an engineer with many years of specialization in the 
problems of the coal industry. 

The coal board is authorized by the act establishing it to engage additional 
expert assistance for particular studies, surveys or investigations, and on cer- 
tain occasions in the past it has done so. 


For example, we employed Professor Christie to look over the power situ- — 


ation in the maritime provinces from which the grid system finally was put 


into effect, and the thermal power—or part of the Thermal Power Assistance 
Act—are a result of surveys made by him a few years ago. 

The Dominion Coal Board has a number of other duties and responsibili- 
ties and may undertake such additional ones relating to coal as the minister 
may require. With its wide experience, its continuous studies of the fuel situa- 


tion and its store of information on the subject it has, for example, been of 


service for many years to other government departments through the provision 
of technical advice on fuel requirements, utilization and purchasing. In this 
respect, I might mention that, through the interdepartmental fuel committee, 
it works very closely with the armed services. It is also worth mentioning 
that the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority for handling the situa- 
tion if a national fuel emergency arises by reason of emergency events or 
conditions inside or outside Canada. 
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Aitoiek: the coal board hae. a eaniety of duties and responsibilities, I think 
a pit may be said with accuracy that the chief of them, under peacetime condi- 
_ tions at any rate, is the administration of coal subventions. A word or two 
4 about subvention policy may be in order, and with that I should like to include 
-a very brief sketch of the historical backeround that led to the establishment 
of the board. 


4 The basic subvention policy arises out of the fact that nature placed our 
vast Canadian coal reserves in regions remote from the central part of the 
a nation where there has been the greatest development of population and indus- 
_ try. Nature, it may be pointed out, also placed enormous coal resources in a 
4 region of the United States comparatively close to the industrial centre of 
Canada where there is the greatest Canadian coal consumption. Coal is an 
expensive material to ship, and the expense increases with the distance of 
Di orient: There are also great variations in the cost of producing coal. Some 
BF yoes of mining, coals and coal seams tend toward high costs of production; 
_ others tend toward low costs. 


i The basic coal subvention policy, which has been followed by all Canadian 
- governments since 1925 is simply, within prescribed limits, to pay enough of the 
transportation costs to try to make Canadian coal competitive with imported 

- coal in the principal coal using regions of Canada. 

3 The history of government assistance to the Canadian coal industry goes 
back to confederation. Immediately before confederation, the Nova Scotia 
“mines had a thriving coal trade with the eastern seaboard of the United States. 
PoThey exported some 70 per cent of their total production to that country. But 

' in 1866, the United States imposed a duty of $1.25 per long ton on Canadian 

: coal. If you think for a moment of the prices and the purchasing power of a 
' dollar at that time, you will understand the effect of such a duty. The Nova 

mous coal producers turned to the development of markets along the 
St. Lawrence and, in spite of competition from coal brought from England as 
ballast in ships, they managed to work up a substantial trade. However, this 

- trade had its problems and in 1877 a select committee of the House of Com- 

‘ mons was instructed by the house to inquire into the situation. Following the 
_ inquiry, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed on imported coal. 

7 Let me skip the next 40 years, although they were not without coal 
4 _ problems, particularly during the first world. war. In the nineteen twenties, 

both the House of Commons and the Senate of Canada devoted a great Heat 
of attention to coal. Throughout the country there was also an increasing 

q interest in coal. There was a rising hope that a country with such huge coal 
- resources might become self-sufficient in this fuel. From 1921 to 1926 coal 
- matters were successively considered by a special committee of the House of 
- Commons, a special committee of the senate, a select standing committee of 
' the house and a second special committee of the house, as well as by the 
Royal Commission on Maritime Claims. 

s It was the conclusion of these various bodies that financial assistance should 
' be provided by parliament to assist the movement of coal from the mines in 
- both eastern and western Canada to the major centre of consumption in Ontario 
and Quebec. There was a period of trial and of investigation of costs out of 

which the subvention policy emerged which has been applied ever since. 

a May I return for a moment to the background of the Dominion Coal 

_ Board itself. It is the successor and heir of previous agencies. 

{ There had been a fuel controller for the emergency situation of the first 

world war who, on the termination of his duties, recommended the creation 

of a continuing authority to make broad investigations into the whole question 

: 4 of making Canada’s position with regard to fuel supplies less insecure. In 1922; 

partly to implement this recommendation and other suggestions which had 


ae 
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been made by the 1921 special committee of the House of Commons and also | 


no doubt partly to meet a fuel emergency that had arisen, the Dominion Fuel 
Board was established with Dr. Charles Camsell as it original Chairman. 

The first funds for coal shipment subventions in the present sense were 
voted in the 1924-25 fiscal year and the then minister of mines was authorized 


to direct their payment. He delegated the responsibility of administration to the 1 


Dominion Fuel Board and 42,000 tons of maritime province coal were shipped | 
under subvention. Meanwhile the Board of Railway Commissioners was in- | 
structed to conduct a series of tests and investigations into the costs of trans- 
porting coal to the central provinces both from the eastern and the western 
coal deposits. This experimental and investigative stage lasted until about 
1928 by which time subvention administration had settled down to a routine 
responsibility of the Dominion Fuel Board. That was a few years ago. 


By the time of the outbreak of the second world war, the Dominion Fuel | 
Board had acquired much knowledge and experience in the coal situation. It | 


was consequently the obvious agency to be used as the nucleus of the wartime 
coal administration and later of the office of the coal controller. It may be 
remembered that Canada then faced a critical situation not only in the control 
and allotment of available fuel but also in its procurement in adequate quan- | 
tities for rapidly expanding war industries. It will also be remembered that | 


at first we were the only North American country actually engaged in the war. | 
In order to stimulate and assist further production by Canadian coal mines, the | 


Emergency Coal Production Board was established in 1942. 

It may additionally be remembered that submarine activity in the gulf | 
and the lower part of the St. Lawrence River eventually completely cut central | 
Canada off from water shipments of Cape Breton coal. By that time, however, 
the United States was in the war and the allotment of fuel supplies for emerg- 
ency purposes was worked out co-operatively between the two countries. | 

I mention the submarine activity in the St. Lawrence because it is relevant 
to coal problems existing today. At the time the submarine activity succeeded 
in disrupting the water shipping route to central Canada, Nova Scotia coal lost 


outlets in Ontario which consumed about 900,000 tons a year—and these | 


markets have never since been recovered to the extent of more than about 
230,000 tons. 

The Dominion Fuel Board was reconstituted at the end of the war and 
continued to function until the establishment of the Dominion Coal Board in 


1947. The Dominion Coal Board is in effect the former Dominion Fuel Board — 


as modified partly by wartime experience but mainly, as already mentioned, 
by the recommendations arising out of the very thorough investigations of the 
1946 Royal Commission on Coal. In its background and indeed in its member- 
ship and staff, the Dominion Coal Board inherited much of the knowledge and 
experience of its peacetime and wartime predecessors. In the past eleven years 
it has continued to increase and expand that knowledge and experience of 
Canadian coal problems. 

As you must be well aware, the Canadian coal industry is going through a 
period of adjustment due to the impact of other fuels, especially oil and natural 
gas. This adjustment in certain coal producing regions of the nation has been 
painful and it is far from completed. I venture to believe that the effects of 
this situation would have been considerably more distressing both in damage 
to the economy as a whole and in terms of employment in the coal industry 
if it has not been for the coal board’s continuous efforts to solve or at least to 
ameliorate the problems that have arisen. 

Thank you. 

Attached to the copies of this statement which have been distributed to you 
is the act to establish the Dominion Coal Board, an act to place Canadian coal 
used in the manufacture of iron or steel on a basis of equality with imported — 
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‘a coal, commonly called the Canadian Coal Equality Act, and an act to assist 


producers of coal in the Atlantic maritime provinces and finally an act to 
_ provide assistance in respect of electric power development in the Atlantic 


b The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Uren, for your comprehensive 
4 survey. 
I do not think, gentlemen, that we will have these various acts as part 
a of our minutes. We will just take the titles as given to us by Mr. Uren. Is that 
4 y all right. 


7 Mr. Woo.iiaMs: I would like to congratulate Mr. Uren for his ane report 
q in reference to the coal board. I would like to ask a few questions of Mr. Uren 
_ which might bring out some of the facts which concern us in Alberta. I am 
‘4 happy today to see here four witnesses—Dr. Kindt and I discussed with the 
_ chairman and they were brought from Alberta—who are members of certain 
~ of the coal unions of Alberta, who will be giving evidence later on. 

4 There are certain facts, Mr. Chairman, which I should like to bring out 
at this time so as to lay the foundation and basis for that other evidence 
to come later. So, with your permission, I should like to ask Mr. Uren a few 
questions. 


q Mr. Uren, I wonder if you would mind giving a fairly detailed statement 
- of the types of coal produced in Canada and their uses and where they are 
- particularly found. 


ai 


Mr. UREN: I will call on my technical assistant, Mr. O’Brian to answer 


“ 
at 
ne 


f that. 


a Mr. C. L. O’BRIAN (Assistant to the Chairman of the Dominion Coal 
_ Board): The types of coal found in Canada, ranging from east to west, start 
- out in Nova Scotia with what is known as a high volatile bituminous coal used 
for steam purposes; it is a coking coal which produces coke for use in blast 
furnaces producing iron and steel and can be used also under certain conditions 
-and with proper equipment for domestic heating. It was also used for many 
years as a railway fuel and is regarded as a good quality bituminous coal as 
compared to any English or American coal. 
Moving west, we have a somewhat similar coal in New Brunswick al- 

. though it is not eS: the same quality as the Nova Scotia coal but it falls into 
a somewhat the same usage. 
Coming to Saskatchewan—you will notice we have skipped across Ontario 
. and Quebec—the Saskatchewan lignite is the next coal. It is a very low heat 
_ value coal containing a large amount of moisture but it is very easily mined 
4 and at very low cost. Its burning qualities in lump form are pretty much the 
same as a block of wood. It is comparatively smokeless, but the heating value 
- would be about half as high as American bituminous or Nova Scotia coal. The 
_ coal is so cheap, as it is recovered by strip mining, that it has found a very 
_ wide market in steam production. In Winnipeg and even in western Ontario, 

very large tonnages are sold for the production of steam in pulp and paper 
_ mills, in the packing plants, and in various other industries. This lignite deposit 
4 represents the foundation for the thermal-electric plants at Brandon, Estevan, 

_ Boundary Creek and ultimately, I hope, it will provide even more fuel for other 
_ thermal-electric plants of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan power commissions. 

Moving further west we come to the sub-bituminous region of Alberta. 

_ We have there a variety of coals arranging from black lignite to the Drum- 
_heller type of coal which is a premium domestic coal with about 9,500 to 10,000 
heat units per pound. This is a good blocky coal, quite easily mined and 
Pbroduces with not very much slack. 


4 Mr. Bice: How does that compare to Nova Scotia coal? 
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Mr. O’sBRIAN: It is a different coal entirely. The burning qualities of this 
coal, because of the moisture content, are such that it is first of all not a coking 
coal. In other words, when it heats it does not form a sponge-like mass. It is 


a free-burning coal and burns more or less like a block of good hard maple — 


with a long flame and a light gray smoke. It has been a standard domestic fuel 
in western Canada long before my time and, I suppose, back 45 or 60 years. 

The coal suffers from one disability and that is as it is stored it loses the 
moisture inherent in the coal. May I make it clear that this moisture is inherent 
in the coal. It looks dry, hard and tough, but it contains about 15 or 18 per 
cent moisture as part of its constitution. When that coal is stored or exposed 
to hot winds or sunshine, the moisture evaporates and the coal flakes away 
into dust. I am not enough of an expert to say what part the moisture plays; 
but, those are the characteristics. 

In the mining of the coal, a very large proportion of it for the domestic 
market ranges from the nut sizes, that is 1 by 2, up to lump sizes and 8 inch 
blocks. Together with these there is also produced a certain amount of stoker 
coal which is used in domestic heating in offices, schools and large buildings. 
The slack from this coal is being used at the electrical plant at Drumheller and 
was also sold formerly in Calgary for steam production. 

In between the Drumheller and Saskatchewan coals, there are a lot of 
other sub-bituminous coals lying north of Edmonton, around the Battle river 
mine, at Camrose and in several districts of Alberta. This coal, in its general 
characteristics, is the same as the Drumheller but lower in quality and higher 
in moisture, and up to the present time has been developed mostly by strip 


mining which has been a tremendous advantage in the costs of mining and > 


various other ways. 
You will notice as we move west the coal gets better and better. The next 
coal is the so-called bituminous “C” non-caking coal. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: How does the coal, as we move further west, compare with 
the coal which you discussed at the beginning; that is the bituminous coal 
from Nova Scotia? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: This coal is entirely different. 

Mr. WooLuiams: What are its comparative heating qualities? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: About 9,500 to 10,000 compared to 13,500 B.T.U.’s per pound 
in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bice: It is much higher in heating qualities? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Drumheller is much lower. : 

Mr. Bice: I thought you said 95,000. 

Mr. O’BrIANn: 9,500. 


Mr. WooLuiAMs: How does it compare with the coal brought in from Penn- 
sylvania, the bituminous coal imported from Pennsylvania to Canada each 
year? 

Mr. O’Brian: Most of the bituminous coal coming in from Pennsylvania 


is steam bituminous coal which is brought in for factories, very much the same 4 
as Nova Scotia. In fact, these are competitive. All the eastern production in — 


Canada is good for steam production. 


Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: Could either one supplement the other? One is a steam 


coal. What do you call the coal around Alberta and I suppose the Crowsnest 
Pass? What do you call that? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: That is bituminous coal, a steam coal. 
Mr. WooLuiAMs: It is the same as in Nova Scotia? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes, it has some different characteristics, but it is a steam 


bituminous coal. I have not got that far west yet. 
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Mr. Kinpt: I was about to suggest that perhaps the witness might be 
4 permitted to complete the discussion on the classes of coal. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: The next coal, further west, is the bituminous “C”’ non- 


a -caking, found in the coal areas ee Gane Hethbridse, saunders and in the 
_ Ardley area. 


Mr. Biae: Do I understand that Lethbridge and Crowsnest coal is the same? 


B Mr. O’BrIaAn: No. I have not come to the Crowsnest coals yet. This par- 

_ ticular coal is a cross, if I may say so, between the Drumheller type and 
straight bituminous coal. It has a higher heating value than Drumheller and 
lower than the Crowsnest or other similar coals. It has about 6 or 7 per cent 
inherent moisture. It is a very high grade domestic type coal. It also was of 
use in the railways and for a certain amount of steam production. There are 
only two producers of that type of coal now, so the tonnage is declining. 


Mr. Biae: Are the seams deeper? 


Mr. O’BrRIAN: No. The main reason for it is that the two big producing 
companies of this steam coal lost their market, the C.N.R. Secondly, in the 
-Saunders area the mining conditions became so expensive that the two mines — 
simply could not keep in operation. Lethbridge is still producing. 

Finally we have the coals of the Rocky Mountain area, the mountain coal 
produced at Canmore, Bellevue and Coleman. There is also the coal produced 
on the B.C. side of the Crowsnest Pass which is similar in quality and supplies 
the same market. We treat these as all the same for subvention purposes. I 
will leave the Canmore coal till later. These coals were developed largely as 
the railways moved west through Canada. They were developed as railway 
coal. These coals are bituminous and in that, they are similar to the Nova 
Scotia coals, but they differ in two ways. One way is they contain about two 
thirds as much volatile matter. Volatile matter is the material in the coal 
which when you put it on the fire, gives a long flame and has a very definite 
effect on the steam producing qualities of the coal. 

Secondly, due to the pressure on the coal when the seams were laid down, 
it is very friable; by friable I mean it breaks up very easily. From an equiv- 
alent quantity of coal handled the same way from any of the Crowsnest mines 
compared with the Nova Scotia mines you get twice as much dust. 


Mr. Bice: Has the Crowsnest coal coking qualities in the trade comparable 
to eastern coal. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes, it has the same coking qualities. I think the coking prop- 
erties are better than Nova Scotia. However, the chief market was in the 
railway locomotives. In the days when they had a fireman he took care to 
place the coal dust on the fire in order to take full advantage of the coking 
properties not losing any part of the dust. When the railways went to stokers, 
the stoker just blew the dust in and a lot of the dust blew up the stack. The 
mine ended that by briquetting the coal. About 70 per cent of their market 
was in the railway locomotives. That market now is practically gone. The 
Canadian National Railway takes no coal for the railways, and another com- 
pany, the Canadian Pacific are taking less every year. 


Mr. Woo.uuIAMs: This is Crowsnest coal? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes. 
Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: From the southwestern part of Alberta? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes. It is an extremely good coking coal. The market for 
that type of coal is limited at the present time. 

We have a special type of coal which is Canmore coal. That is classed 
as an anthracitic coal. It is on the borderline between straight anthracite or 


_ hard coal and the bituminous coal. The heat and the pressures of mountain 


_ building have probably driven it a little further along the line in coal making. 
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It followed the same development path. It was a railway fuel, comparatively 
smokeless. The C.P.R. liked it for their purposes operating west of Calgary; 


they got less smoke from it. It is also very friable and the only way it could © ; 


possibly be marketed was by this simple process of briquetting the fines. The 


lump coal is competitive with anthracite as a household coal. It has a high 


heating value. It breaks up more. Its burning characteristics are perhaps 
somewhat different but it can and is being used in place of anthracite for 
domestic heating and in equipment adapted for anthracite. 

Mr. Woo.tuiamMs: That means stokers? 

Mr. O’prian: No; hand-firing. 

There are some other smaller deposits of inferior coal through the interior 


of British Columbia. At Hat Creek during the war a certain amount of low 


grade lignite was taken out. 

Finally, we come to Vancouver Island where we have a bituminous coal, 
pretty much the same as in Nova Scotia; it is of pretty much the same proper- 
ties. It is a fairly high volatile coal. It varies a little from Nanaimo, which is 
perhaps a little better for domestic use, to Comox which is straight steam 
production coal. 

That practically takes you from one side of the country to the other. 

Mr. Kinpt: May I ask what the British thermal units in general are of 
the coal from the Crowsnest pass? Does it run between 12,000 to 14,000 
B.T.U.’s? 

Mr. O’spr1an: Approximately. 

Mr. Bicc: Is this the time to ask about the comparative cost per ton? 

Mr. Wootttams: Could I summarize it something like this: In Nova Scotia 
we are producing a bituminous coal; in Saskatchewan we are producing a lignite 
coal; in the Drumheller valley, which takes in East Coulee, and that district, 
we are producing sub-bituminous coal; and in the Crowsnest pass area we are 
producing bituminous coal similar in nature to the Nova Scotia coal? 

Mr. O’sRIAN: Similar in some ways. The burning characteristics are so 
different I hesitate to say similar. 

Mr. KrinptT: I think it has already been stated that the B.T.U.’s are between 
12,000 and 14,000. Again, how would that compare with Nova Scotia? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: About the same. About 13,500 for Nova Scotia and some of 
the coal runs as high as 14,000. Roughly they are the same. 

Mr. Woo..uiAMs: In the Canmore district, or the mountain area, we have 
a type of anthracite coal. How many tons of bituminous coal in 1957 were used 
in Canada? 

Mr. O’prtan: For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1958, the total consump- 
tion of bituminous coal in Canada was 28,378,000. 

Mr. Wootiiams: How much of that anthracite was used in Canada? 

Mr. O’Brian: In that same period, 1,773,000. 


Mr. Woottrams: And how much sub-bituminous coal was used in Canada? ~ 


Mr. O’Brian: I am sorry. That would be included in the bituminous in 
these statistics. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaAMs: Approximately, then? Have you any idea of how many 
tons that would be, roughly, more or less? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Roughly, the Alberta sub-bituminous in that would be 
about 1,700,000. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: You say about 1,700,000? 
Mr. O’Brian: That is right. 


Mr. WoouitiamMs: Almost two million tons; and how much anthracite was 
used in Canada? 


ee a 
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Mr. O’Brian: I gave you that; it was 1,773,000. 
Mr. WooLLIaMs: Oh yes. Now, how much bituminous coal was imported 


_ into Canada from the United States or from anywhere? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: In the same period, 17,388,000 tons. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Was there any sub-bituminous coal brought in? 

Mr. O’Brian: No. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Was there any anthracite brought in? 

Mr. O’BrIan: Yes. 

Mr. Woouuiams: How much? 

Mr. O'BRIAN: 1,714,000 from the United States: 132,000 from the United 


_ Kingdom; making a total of 1,846,000. 


Mr. WooLLiaAMs: Would you mind telling us, now that we have broken 


; this down into four or five groups, what the use of bituminous coal is? What is 


it used for in Canada? 


Mr. O’Brian: Mostly for steam production in industry; in the railways; 
and in the production of coke for the use of blast furnaces, iron and steel mills. 


Mr.. WOOLLIAMS: What is anthracite coal used for? 

Mr. O’Brian: Domestic heating. 

Mr. Wootiiams: And what is sub-bituminous coal used for? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: In screened sizes, for stokers and for domestic heating. 
Mr. Bicc: How do they compare, the sub-bituminous and the best house- 


| hold coal and the anthracite for household heating? 


Mr. O’BrIAN: It depends on your equipment. They will both burn in prac- 
tically the same type of furnace, but with anthracite coal you have about 


13,500 B.T.U.’s per pound, and with the other, about 10,000 B.T.U.’s per pound. 


Mr. Bice: Is there any difference in ash? 
Mr. O’BrIAN: Not so much of a difference in ash; it is different in its heat 


value because of the moisture in the Drumheller coal. For the same size 
_ furnace you can get about 50 per cent more heat from anthracite in a given 
- firepot than you can get from the same volume of Drumheller coal, because 
_ of its lower heat value. 


Den i 2 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: One problem in the Drumheller valley—and I have 


_ discussed it with the Chamber of Commerce, with the coal mines, with the coal 
_ operators—but not so much with the coal operators—is the question—and this 


is what I would like to have clarified: we are importing, I believe, from Penn- 
sylvania, as you say, 17 million or about 20 million on an average for the last 
three four or five years, of bituminous coal. 

One of the problems—and this is felt among people who are not connected 


with the coal industry—is that this coal is coming in from Pennsylvania and 
it is not of the same type; it is not actually the same type which is used today 
_ for the same uses as sub-bituminous coal from the Drumheller valley. Could 


you enlarge on that for a moment? 


I mean, could you enlarge on the fuel uses of the sub-bituminous as it was 


used in the past, and why there has been a feeling in the market? Because 
_ there has been a closing down of mines and there have been men put out of 


work. 


Last winter I think it reached one of the worst conditions since the war and 


of any time since the 1930’s or in the history of the Drumheller valley. Would 


you just enlarge on the uses of sub-bituminous coal and whether it could hit 


this other market, and if so, in relationship to the cost? 
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Mr. O’Brran: In the first place, this is‘a particular type of sub-bituminous 
coal. When it is mined it is very largely a lump type of domestic coal; big 


lumps. \ 
It is a fairly high cost coal. The cost at Drumheller is not kept separately 


from the other sub-bituminous mines in Alberta, because the various operators 
prefer to keep that information more or less confidential. But in our last coal 
board report, the cost of producing Alberta coal— 


Mr. Dumas: Which page? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: Page 42—this is the cost at the pit-head, the cost of produc- 
tion; the cost at the pit-head for Alberta prairie coal is given at $4.72 per short 


ton. 
The difficulty with that figure is that it includes very cheap strip coal. 


Drumheller coal costs at the pit-head from $8.50 to $9 per ton, probably. 

Mr. Bice: There must be somebody who can tell us about it. 

Mr. WooLLIaAMs: We will get it before we are through—later on. 

Does that include any freight cost? 

Mr. O’Brran: No. That is the cost at the pit-head. This is merely a 
breakdown of cost by all the operators. ’ 

Mr. Dumas: Is that the total mine cost? 

Mr. O’Brian: That is the cost of the marketable coal produced. The total 
cost is shown at the bottom of this sheet here. You will see $4.72 for Alberta 
prairie; it is the sub-bituminous type. But I shall try to get more information 
on the cost probably in a better way later on. 

The cost would be, I still think, about $7 to $8. That means they have 
to recover of that cost, about 70 per cent from the sales of the lump coal, and 
about 30 per cent would be from slack or stoker which has to sell at a very 
low cost in competition with industrial gas in western Canada. It has to sell 


- there. 
So they can only recover a small amount from that sale, and it means that 


they must recover a much greater amount from the lump coal. 

Now to answer your other question: you cannot move it to eastern Canada 
because it has only about 9,000 B.T.U.’s per pound, and the freight rate to 
move coal with 18 per cent moisture and with that low heat value would 


not make it competitive. 


Mr. Wootuiams: Apart from cost, and eliminating cost, for a moment, | 
could this coal, under any condition, be used in industry in Canada as bitu- 
minous coal is used, or could it be used by the railways for whatever purpose 
is left to the railways which have gone into diesel fuel? 


Mr. O’prRIEN: If there was no other coal and it had to be used, then it 
could be used, but at a very great sacrifice of efficiency. 


Mr. WooiiiamMs: Has it ever been used in Canada? 


Mr. O’Brian: Possibly on locomotives, but not too much so—only to 
supply a special want. 


Mr. WoottiaMs: Has it ever been used in Canada in industry? 

Mr. O’BrRIAN: It is used in the electric power plant at Drumheller. 
Mr. Wootuiams:: And what about eastern Canada? 

Mr. O’BriAn: No. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: What about the type of equipment needed in industrial — 


plants in order to use this coal? Could this type of coal not be burned with 
special equipment if it were made available in eastern Canada? tl 
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Mr. O’Brran: In my opinion it could not be used in industrial equipment. 


But we have the chief of the fuel division with us, and he is an expert in the 
_ matter while I am not. 


Mr. A. IenatieFF (Chief, Fuels Division, Mines Branch): In answer to 


‘ that question, I would say, just as Mr. O’Brian said, that with a sacrifice of 


efficiency it could be used, but only with a very large increase in tonnage 


_ because of the lower calorific value, and the sacrifice of efficiency. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Could it be worked out on a percentage, that sacrifice 


Mr. Brae: Could we have it, working on the figures of 9500 as compared 
to 13,000? 

Mr. IGNATIEFF: It would be about two thirds of the heat value. 

Mr. Bice: What would the ash percentage be? 

Mr. IGNATIEFF: Sub-bituminous is comparatively low in ash. It compares 
favourably with bituminous coal. 

Mr. Woouuiams: There would not be any problem with ash? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Only so far as another factor occurs in industrial use, 
because you must think not only in terms of calorific value but also in terms 
of the behaviour of the ash. 

A lot of sub-bituminous coal has a low fusion point for ash. Consequently, 
they create a clinkering problem. So you see it is not just the calorific value. 


Mr. Woo..iiams: I do not quite follow you, when you speak about the 
value being two thirds. Would it be two thirds as good or only one third 


as good? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: No, it is one third less efficient for heat. 
Mr. Bice: Does the ash have any commercial value? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: No, there are no commercial applications or use for the 
ash from the stokers. 
If the coal is burnt as pulverized fuel, you would get quantities of fly 


_ash which people have tried to use in making concrete, but is is not satis- 


factory. 
Mr. Bice: I was thinking of ground clinkers. 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Well, it could be done, if it could be used. It has no value 
otherwise. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: Is it possible to compare the cost of the use of sub- 


bituminous coal with bituminous coal? 


Mr. O’Brian: I do not think so. It would vary from plant to plant. Each 


plant has its own need and is dependant on a certain type of coal. Some 


plants have been designed to use stoker coal, while others have been designed 


_to use chiefly slack. There is no uniformity, but as a rule, the cost of using 
_ Drumheller coal—to come back to that factor, would be high because it would 


be largely a lump coal while the coals now being used are on the average 


Slack and nut slack for stoker use and slack for pulversized fuel firing. It 
would also take about half as much again of Drumheller coal. 


i freight. 


The cost would depend on the location of plant where so much of it is 


The freight cost of Drumheller coal is as much as the cost of the coal 


: itself. 


Mr. Woo.tiiamMs: That is, I think, the whole point we are coming to in 


this discussion, the difference between the cost of the use of bituminous and 


sub-bituminous coal. This question has been asked over and over again of 
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many other people in public life; why we do not use, here in Canada, this 
sub-bituminous coal instead of bringng in coal from the United States and 
elsewhere? 

If it is possible to use one or the other, and if cost is the main element, 
I think that is where we should endeavour to get some evidence before this 
committee as to the difference in the cost. You say it would be 50 per cent 
higher? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Well, trying to work it out without bringing in variations 
in costs of using the coal the Drumheller coal cost is $7.25 at the mine. This 
is the summer price at the present time; and laid down at Toronto, the cost 
is SEO.48. 

There is a subvention of $4, making the net price $14.78 for the coal laid 
down. 

That coal contains 10,000 B.T.U.’s per pound, or two million per ton, and 
the cost of the heat units alone in that coal is about 70 cents per million 
Bora:’s: 

United States bituminous coal laid on dock at Toronto at the present time 
is about—including payment of duty and everything else—it is about $9 a ton. 
That coal would contain about.27 million B.T.U.’s per ton. So that would 
be about 33 cents per million B.T.U.’s for the heat in that coal. 

That is before you came to dealing with efficiency of either coal in a 
furnace or any other subject of that kind, just the cost of the heat units as it 
goes into the furnace. 

Mr. Bice: Just what percentage of that cost goes out of the country? I 
think this is relevant. How much of the cost of the coal goes out of the 
country, short of taxes, as Canadian costs for the American coal? Have you 
any idea? 

Mr. O’Br1an: No, because most of it would depend on how it were carried © 
over; there is a 50 cent duty on that coal; and also the carriage may be in 
Canadian bottoms or in American bottoms coming from the American side. 

Mr. Bice: Most of that money does go out of the country? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: That is right. 

Mr. Ktnpt: The Crowsnest Pass coal carries 13,500 B.T.U.’s and the Drum 
heller coal carries 9,000. Would you mind going through the mathematics of 
it again to show the effect on the Ontario market of the Crowsnest Pass coal? | 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Crowsnest slack at Toronto would cost laid down $18:53.2 
which is pretty much the same price as for Drumheller. 

Mr. Bice: But it is much higher in heat units? 

Mr. O’Brian: That is right; and $4 subvention on that, would make $14.53 | 
for the Crowsnest Pass coal, which has about 13,000 B.T.U.’s per pound or 26 
million per ton. It would be about 56 cents per million B.T.U.’s; so you have : 
33 cents for the American, 56 cents for the Crowsnest, and 70 cents for the © 
Drumheller. 

Mr. Bigg: What about Canmore coal? 

Mr. O’Br1an: The Canmore lump is a domestic coal. 

Mr. Woottiams: You did go so far as to say that sub-bituminous coal 4 
probably could be used but the cost would be outrageous. Now your evidence 
is that Canmore coal is not suitable in industry at all. 

Mr. O’Brian: No, it is much more suitable than sub-bituminous coal. 
Being a low volatile coal it will burn with a short flame and its efficiency is | 
low. It can only be used efficiently with special equipment for that type | 
of coal which equipment is not in existence in eastern Canada. 

7 
7 


Mr. Woo.u1aMs: Is there special equipment which is used? 
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Mr. O’Brian: Yes, in the United States there are certain electric plants 
which use equipment designed especially to use anthracite coal. 


Mr. WooLuiamMs: Is. there. equipment designed: to- operate in some areas 
with this sub-bituminous coal, and is it more efficient than equipment which 
is designed to operate with bituminous coal in industry? ; 


Mr. O’Brian: Yes. There is a plant which has been put in to use sub- 
bituminous coal, They put in equipment which is designed to use that coal. 


_ For example, the Battle River power plant; that is a fair example. 


Mr. Woo.tiams: If there were industry right in Drumheller, there could 
be a type of equipment provided to burn that coal efficiently? 


_Mr. O’Brian: There is an industry there now which is using it, and also 
the Ogden shops were using it. 

Mr. Bice: Could our Canmore people supply this? 

Mr. O’BrRIAn: You are talking about Canmore? 

Mr. Bice: Yes. 

Mr. O’Brian: The Canmore mine could supply domestic market for lump 
sizes replacing American anthracite. There are 1,700,000 tons of American 


anthracite imported, which I think, Canmore could replace in part and is 
presently doing so. 


Mr. Bice: Can the Canmore mines supply enough coal to completely 
replace the imported anthracite? 

Mr. O’Brtan: That is doubtful. 

Mr. Bice: What is the production at Canmore? 


Mr. O’BrR1IAN: The production last year was, I think, about 400,000 tons. 
I can get an exact answer for you. 


Mr. Bice: What is the greatest figure there, of what they have produced? 


Mr. O’BrRIAN: I cannot go very far back, but it is approximately that. 
I have here the last D.B.S. report and the output in 1956 was 220,000 tons— 
I was high. 

Over half of that coal is fine coal—the dust, which must find some other 
market. | 


Mr. Biac: I was wondering more about the potential than the production. 
What could they produce if they were allowed to? 


Mr. O'BRIAN: I would have to get the miner’s estimate on that. I could 


_ not answer that question because the number of seams, the methods of working 


and so on are outside my field. 


Mr. Woo.LuiamMs: Mr. Chairman, instead of referring my questions through 
the chair, if I may, I will refer them directly to Mr. O’Brian. I shall ask 


these questions, going into the Drumheller valley coal and Canmore coal as 


it concerns that area at Bow River particularly. I will deal with Drumheller 
to start with, as to what its potential markets were—why those markets have 
fallen off and what the hope is particularly as a domesic fuel for sub-bitumin- 
ous Drumheller coal and what competition they are meeting with gas and 
oil in Alberta and other parts of Canada, and what competition they are going 
to meet in Ontario for whatever type of coal we have. 


Mr. O’Brian: I have a statment here. Perhaps I might refer this statement 
to Mr. Uren. 

Mr. UREN: 

1. There has been a particularly serious slump in coal production in the 


Drumheller area during the coal burning season ending on May 31, 1958. 
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| 2. The output of coal in the twelve month period ending May 31, 1958 
from mines in the Drumheller area for the last.three years has been— 


POSOEG ie Ae a eee Daina ey eines ties ... 991,300 tons 
LOS B ST ee oe ie Aleve ee Sines pines ees 818,780 tons 
BO tes IRs hw gate ane Ww vocal ein Co UTD Gata, Far na 633,703 tons 


3. Employment has fallen in this area in direct relation to the output. 
4. There are two different causes for this decline one of which has affected 


the consumption of all household fuels and the other which has affected 


Drumheller chiefly. 


5. The coal produced at Drumheller is almost entirely sold for household | 


use and consumption varies with the time of year and with the weather. 


6. In Western Canada, the weather in 1955-56 was some 13.5 per cent 
colder than normal, in 1956-57, it was approximately normal, while in 1957-58, 
it was 7.8 per cent milder than normal. 


7. This variation in the weather in the three buring seasons is reflected in 
the retail sales of coal in the four western provinces which were— 


BOS Ora Cie elisa Oo estes CIN se guia s toperg le GP 6 4 2,619,000 tons 
COB iy CGS AO oie SS Ale este ARR oe tees 2,409,000 tons 
POSTS iy Perle le ge We Gee Re LN ed OOO OU ier sas 


8. This mild winter, therefore, has not oy affected Drumheller but all — 


coal sales throughout the area. 


9, There are other factors which have eee this Drumheller area 
which has, for some fifty years, produced coal of a grade and type adapted 
for household use and that has enjoyed a wide market in western Canada. 


10. The chief cause of the difficulty in the area lies in the loss of the 
household heating market in western Canada to other fuels. In the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1948, there were reported retail sales of coal in the 


four western provinces of 3,892,000 tons. In the same _ period ending — 
March 31, 1958, the same sales were reported as 2,014,000 tons or a decline : 


of 1,888,000 tons. 


11. The Drumheller area has been particularly affected. In the twelve 
months ending May 31, 1948, this area produced 1,574,000 tons of coal of 


which some 44,000 tons were shipped to Ontario and 1,530,000 tons consumed : 


in the west. In the twelve months ending May 31, 1958, the output was 


634,000 tons of which some 17,000 tons were shipped to Ontario and 617,000 | 


tons consumed in the west. 
12. The loss of market has been due to competition from oil, from gas 


and from other western coals. This area is comparatively old and has a high ~ 


cost of production. The loss to other coals is shown by the fact that while 
in 1947, some 53 per cent of the Alberta sub-bituminous coal sold in lump 
sizes came from Drumheller, the percentage had fallen to 39.7 per cent in 
195% 


13. The loss to oil and gas is shown by the changes in heating equipment. 
In the prairie provinces in 1947, there were some 641,000 households of which 
409,000 or 64 per cent burned coal as principal heating fuel. In 1957, there 
are reported some 772,000 households of which ad 000 or 32 per cent burned 
coal as principal fuel. 


14. The type of coal produced in the Drumheller areas is not acceptable 


for use in most of the installed household furnaces in Ontario. The capacities 
and sizes of these furnaces have been calculated on the use of anthracite coal 
with a heat value some 35 per cent higher than Drumheller and a very low 
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- volatile content. While the furnaces are of a universal type, the sizes are 
such that they do not afford sufficient over fire space to burn off the volatiles 


nor does the firepot hold enough fuel for a reasonably long burning period. 


15. Since 1926, various methods of assistance have been made available by 


government to try and develop a market for this coal in central Canada but 
_ without much success. Subvention assistance is presently available on the 


movement of this coal to central Ontario at the rate of $4 per net ton, which 


is sufficient to place this coal on a competitive level with imported coal as 


required by the subvention policy.. 


16. While the Ontario market never did provide any large outlet even 


‘d with the assistance, the competition of oil and recently of natural gas is also 


rapidly reducing the demand for coal in this area. In 1947 in Ontario, some 
773,000 households or 69 per cent burned coal as principal heating fuel, by 
1957, this was down to 368,000 or 26 per cent of the total. This competition 
is particularly hard on the Drumheller type coal in the country areas where 


it did find some outlet. Coleman type oil stove, propane, and ordinary oil 


burners are taking over these outlets. 


17. Drumheller and other western high moisture coals do not sell well in 
the summer. These coals do not store well as they tend to break down to fines 
as the moisture evaporates. This can be prevented by extra precautions on the 
part of the householder but with alternative fuels readily available, the 


4 purchaser will not bother. © 


18. The household consumer purchases his winter fuel of the kind and at 
the time that is suitable to him. Efforts have been made to promote summer 
buying by price reductions, guaranteed loans, etc. with little or no success. 


19. This coal is both high in cost for any industrial use and not well 
adapted for such use in ordinary steam equipment. The slack left over from 
the production of screened sizes for household use has been sold at a very low 
price for steam production but there would be no market in the industrial 


field for any large portion of the output. 


20. The only coals presently of interest in the export market are the high 


heat value coking coals of the mountain region of Alberta. The Drumheller 
_ coals have neither the heat value nor the coking properties to make them 


_ suitable for export. 


21. The situation of the coal industry in Drumheller and in other areas in 


_ western Canada was reviewed by the Dominion Coal Board at their last 
meeting and it was the opinion of the board that everything possible was 
_ being done at present to help this industry within the limits of the general 
_ subvention policy. 


22. Under the conditions outlined, it does not appear that there are any 


_ measures that can be taken by government that would be of direct help. 


Government could direct the payment of more money than necessary to 


’ meet the competition of imported coals in the Ontario market but could such 


_ a change in policy be directed to assist one coal field only. Even if more money 
- were provided on the movement of Drumheller coal to Ontario, it is most 


| unlikely that there would be any substantial increase in deliveries. 


Government could pay a subsidy on the coal used in the western provinces 


but again, it is difficult to see how such assistance could be restricted to 
_ Drumheller alone or even to coal alone. 


Any other type of assistance by quota or direction would require ex- 


i traordinary authority and would not fit in with the ordinary conception of 
_ free enterprise. 
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Mr. Woo.LiaMs: What is the highest quantity of coal, in the last ten years, 
that we did ship as a domestic fuel to Ontario? I think you read out that there 
was at no time market of 40,000 tons. Did we not, during the war, have a larger 
market? 


Mr. O’Brian: In the early years of the war, yes. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: Did we ever ship 150,000 tons of coal to the Ontario 
market? 


Mr. Uren: I think so, of all types of coal. 


Mr. Woo.tuiamMs: And that is down to what?—I think you said arnt 17,000 
tons. 


Mr. O’BrIAN: Seventeen thousand tons from Drumheller, yes. We are 
dealing with Drumheller alone in these figures. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Yes, and I took it from your statement that 26 per cent 
of Ontario now are burning coal as a domestic fuel rather than 64 per cent 
ten years ago. 


Mr. UREN: That is right. 


_ Mr. Wooutiiams: Now I wonder if you mind telling me as to ihe market. 
Is the subvention $4. 


_ Mr. O’BrRIAN: $4 south of Parry Sound and east of Mattawa. 


Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: And how long has that subvention been on that coal, 
approximately? . 


Mr. O’BrRIAN: The $4 subvention was brought in— 
Mr. UREN: It has been in since 1953, I think, but it is just a stabbing guess. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: That is close enough. Could you tell me how much of that 
coal is mined by strip mining in Drumheller, because that is something that the 
underground miners, who are here to give evidence, are concerned about? I 
believe that development was extensive during the war when the demand was 
heavy. ~ 


Mr. UREN: We do not know of any strip mines in the Drumheller valley at 
all. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: But in other parts of Alberta? 
Mr. UREN: Yes. 
Mr. WootuiamMs: And is not a similar type of coal produced in Drumheller? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: It is the coal I referred to in my original remarks as being © 


somewhat similar, but it is lower in quality. 


Mr. Woo..LiAMs: Let us go to Canmore and Crowsnest Pass. I would like 
to deal with Canmore, if I might. I believe that there has been a recent market 


found for Canmore coal to Japan. How much coal was shipped last year or — 


during the last six months to Japan? 


Mr. UREN: Approximately 40,000 tons last year, and 4,000 tons last month. 


Mr. Woo.uiaAMs: What subvention was put on that coal? 
Mr. UREN: A maximum of $4. 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Was it increased just recently? 

Mr. UREN: It was just increased within the last year to $4. 
Mr. Bice: Is this subvention the same in the maritimes? 


Mr. UREN: No. It fills the same purpose. It is supposed to meet the com- 


petition with other coals at Seattle, Portland and Vancouver, if we had facili- 
ties at Vancouver. 


Mr. Bice: It is not $4? It is not a blanket subvention? 
Mr. UREN: No, up to $4. 


oe, 
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j t Mr. Woo.LiiaMs: Could you give us the same information as to Crowsnest 
- Pass as you have with Drumheller and Canmore on the markets, as to how 
et 
5 
:* 


he markets have fallen off in Crowsnest Pass and where the market for that 
ype of coal is? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: That would have to be a much more general statement 
_ because we have not got it written up in that form. The biggest fall-off with 
- regard to that coal has been the loss of the railway market. As I was saying, 
about 70 per cent of that coal was sold to the railways and the railway con- 
sumption has dropped so much in the last few years that now only about one- 
_ third is sold of what was sold up to three or four years ago. There are indus- 
_ trial outlets down in Oregon and Washington states to which they ship in the 
_ form of either coal or coke. They also ship to the metallurgical plant at Flin 
Flon. They shipped to the cement plant at Winnipeg. They ship to pulp and 
_ paper mills in western Ontario. They have lost the cement plant to natural 
_ gas on a straight cost basis there. They are in stiff competition with natural 
4 gas in western Ontario as the Trans-Canada line comes through. 
2 They are meeting that competition this year and we do not know as yet 
_ what the tonnage will be because it is just a fight as it is now. 
5 Mr. UREN: In conversations I have had I think I can add that it will be 
— about 50 per cent of last year. 


: Mr. KinpT: That is, shipments to western Ontario? 
Mr. UREN: It will be about 50 per cent of their tonnage last year. 


| Mr. KiInpDT: Can you tell the committee Mr. O’Brien what tonnage of - 
_ United States anthracite is going into western Ontario? 


. Mr. O'BRIAN: Very little. So small that I could hardly count it. The only 
_ record we would have, I believe, would be the imports into Fort William and 
- Port Arthur. They were so small that I did not get them. 


: Mr. KINDT: I wish you would, because there is some thought that it ranges 
as high as 2 million. 
Mr, O’Brian: Only somewhat over one million comes into the country, sir. 
Mr. WooLuiaMs: Do you know of any negotiations for 250 million tons of 
_ sub-bituminous coal from Drumheller to be used as steam coal in Vancouver 
and that there might be some opposition because of coal reserves in that 
province? Do you know if any negotiations are being carried on at the 
_ present time? 
Mr. UREN: No. 


Mr. PAYNE: I have a question relative to the export potential of coal from 
: the Crowsnest area to Japan. Have you the figures of the export of that 
- commodity over the last year or two and what likelihood there is of creating 
a market in Japan, if we had satisfactory bulk loading facilities in the port 
of Vancouver. As I understand, such coal as has been shipped in the past in 
small amounts has been through either Seattle or Portland. 


Mr. UREN: Except for such small quantities of coal to Japan a few years 
ago that went out of Vancouver, they have gone from either Portland or seattle; 
but very little in quantity. Most of the coal has been shipped for testing 
_ purposes and the tests are now being carried on in Japan. We have been 
_working on the Japanese market for upwards of seven years so far without 

measurable success. The chief success that we have had is to get these 
western coals into the steel plants in Japan for testing purposes because we 
believe, and our technical experts in the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys also believe, that certain of the Crowsnest area coals and some of the 
other coals perhaps are suitable for blending with the types of coal that J apan 

buys from other sources and blends for their steel mills. It looked, a few 
months ago, as if we were pretty close to knocking on the door but unfortu- 
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nately Japan has suffered a business recession along with the other countries 
of the world, especially in her steel industry. So that, in my opinion,—and I 


Pan 


emphasize that it is my opinion only and given as such—we will not get any — 


sizeable business from Japan from the Crowsnest pass area in coking coals 
inside of another year. A coal operators mission is going from western Canada, 


including Mr. Whittaker, who is a member of the board and who is a mining © 


engineer, to Japan in late October or early November. They are scheduled to 
leave about October 25 to go over and spend three weeks in and around all 


the steel mills in which they will study the steel mill coal purchases. I da -3 


not think they are going over with any idea of coming back with orders. They 
are going over with the idea that there will certainly be a better under 
standing all along the way of what the prospects are. 


Mr. Payne: Would this shipment now show up economically? : 


Mr. UREN: Well, they have shown up that they can be blended with the > 


coals that they purchase from other areas, to the extent of about one to ten, 
economically. It depends entirely on world conditions. We were amazed 
when the Department of Transport’s tariff rates came out today to see that 


the cost of hauling coal from Hampton Roads to Japan has dropped from % 


$17.75 last year to $7.75 this year. That is a $10 competition that our coals 
probably have to work up to. I do not say it is that much, but certainly there 
has been a drop. 


Mr. Woouurams: The coal that was shipped from Japan either went — 


through Seattle or Portland because we have no facilities at Vancouver? 
Mr. UREN: Correct. 


Mr. Woo.tiiamMs: There is a movement, I understand, to build facilities at — 


Vancouver? 

Mr. UREN: Yes. 

Mr. WootuiAMs: Is it going ahead at the present time? 

Mr. UREN: It is. . 

Mr. WootiiaMs: How much would they have saved a ton in Canada if 
coal could have been shipped out of Vancouver instead of out of American 
ports? 

Mr. Uren: About one dollar. 


Mr. Woo.uiIAMs: Was that not a reason that the additional $1.50 sub- ; 


vention was put on, to meet that extra cost because we did not have loading yf 


facilities in Canada? 


: 


Mr. Uren: Not entirely. We also felt perhaps the cost at the Vancouver 
dock in the early stages might be relatively equivalent to the cost of the long — 
established facilities at Portland; not necessarily Seattle because it has been © 


out of commission—it fell in the ocean and recently has been rebuilt. 


Mr. Payne: Am I correct that the subvention in the extra cost for coal is ; 


$10 if shipped to the Japanese market? 
Mr. UREN: No, sir. 
Mr. Payne: Would you explain it again? 


4 


Mr. UREN: Last year it cost $17.75 to haul a ton of coal from Hampton 


Roads to Japan; that is the freight rate. 
Mr. PayNE: Where is Hampton Roads? 


e Mr. UREN: In Virginia. Norfolk and Hampton Roads are the two largest 

bulk cargo dispatching points in the United States. It was $17.50 or $17.70 
last year—I may be a quarter out. That was the freight last year. The 
freight this year as quoted by the Department of Transport today is $10 less. 


- Mr. Bice: Is it being subsidized by the United States government? 


" 
. 


ao 
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Mr. UREN: No. 

Mr. Brac: What is the cause then? — 

Mr. UREN: Because shipments from the United States and Great Britain 
this year of coal have been completely cut off. Perhaps you can call it a 
_ form of subsidizing. The coal industry and John L. Lewis got the United 
States government to take a lot of the 10,000 tonners out of mothballs and put 
_them in bulk carrier service. Now they have bulk carriers running out of 
their ears. 

Mr. PAYNE: What is our rate from Vancouver to Japan? 

Mr. UREN: I will get that. 

Mr. KinpT: Is it correct, in taking these ships out of mothballs, that the 
United States is subsidizing transportation? 


Mr. UREN: No. They pulled them out of mothballs and they are being 


used. Supposedly there is no subsidizing. 


Mr. Bice: Have we any Canadian ships hauling coal? 


Mr. UREN: Well, we have three Canadian ships hauling coal from Sydney 
to Montreal, Three River or Quebec. They are the three iron ore ships. 


Mr. Bice: I meant abroad? 
Mr. UREN: No. 
_ Mr. Woo.Liiams: Do the American ships take our coal from Portland? © 
Mr. UREN: No, Japanese ships. 
Mr. Krinpt: I would like to have a supplementary statement in respect 


of the market in northwestern Ontario. In the west, we look upon the 
Ontario market in two ways; one is lower Ontario and the other is north- 


_ western Ontario. Could you tell us where the coal comes from that is 
used in northwestern Ontario—the sources of that coal—so that from this 


+4 


_ information we may ask supplementary questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we should perhaps better clarify north- 


4 western Ontario. What area have you in mind? 


Mer 
an 


Mr. Kinpt: We should say from Fort Wiliam, Port Arthur, on west taking 


in the Flin Flon area and east of Winnipeg. 


Mr. O’Brian: The industrial fuel is altogether United States bituminous 


, coal, Saskatchewan lignite or Crowsnest coal. If your cut-off is at Fort 


% 


Ly 


William, the chief Canadian coal would be Saskatchewan lignite. I can get 
you the full information later with the exact tonnages used last year in that 
area. 

For the domestic market it varies. A certain amount of Saskatchewan 
lump coal is used and a certain amount of Drumheller type coal. When you 
_ get close to the lakehead there is an amount of American Elkhorn or Poca- 
_ hontas bituminous coal coming in. 


Mr. Bica: What type of coal is used for things like, for instance, nylon, 
Mr. O’Brian: That would be a question for Dr. Sonvey to answer. 
Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: I know you stated it would be difficult to put on a sub- 


y vention for any particular tariff, but just to have the figure available, perhaps 


Lee 


_ you could give us later what, approximately, the subvention would have to be 
on Drumheller coal in order to compete with bituminous coal coming in from 
_ Pennsylvania. 


Mr. UREN: The present subvention pampetes with it. 
air. WOoOoLLIAMs: Not in tonnage? 
Mr. UREN: In dollars and cents.. 
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Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Perhaps I misunderstood you. I was thinking that coal 
came in at $9 and something laid down in Bh esusieg whereas our coal was laid 
down in Toronto at $14 a ton. 

Mr. O’BrIAN: I was comparing steam slack coal to Alberta. liane coal which 
is not for industrial use but solely for domestic use. 


Mr. Woo.uiamMs: I say this with the greatest courtesy to you, that we had 
your own answer that it would be possible, if one had to, to use this type 
of coal from Drumheller. My question is what, approximately, would the 


subvention have to be in order to compete almost equally with the coal coming — 


in from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. O’sRIAN: If it got so bad that you had to use it there would not be 
anything coming in from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Woo.LLIaAMs: What would the subvention have to be? 


Mr. UREN: It is impossible to answer. You would have to figure out the 
extra cost bringing in the extra number of cars in the yards and also the 
cost of the extra number of cars to take out the ashes, and other things. That 
is what the purchasing agent has to do in comparing coals. 


Mr. Bice: Suppose a new factory is going in and we say, “We will supply 
you with coal.” Suppose there was a new factory in Ontario which required 
coal for all its production, and before there was any change in equipment we 
were to bid on the supply of thermal heat by coal; the question is what spot 
price would we have to demand for our coal in order to compete favourably 
with imported coal, and how much would it cost the government to help us 
compete? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: The competing position is about 33 cents per million thermal 
units. 

Mr. Bicc: It is $14 a ton for our coal and we have to compete with some- 
thing like $9 or $10? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: I would have to work that out. 


Mr. ‘Woo.LiAMs: Even if you increased the subvention another $5 we 
would appreciate that it would not make all factors equal because Mr. Uren 
mentioned the difficulty of the increased freight and one thing and another. 


However, we are wondering if it is possible to estimate it, because you did — 


say if you had to use it, it might be possible. I am wondering what it would 
cost. 


Mr. O’sRIAN: Approximately $5 a ton. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: You would have a subvention of $5? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: No, a ceiling price. 

Mr. Biac: Laid down at the plant? 


Mr. O’pRIAN: Yes, this would have to be the price of the coal laid down 
at the plant, about $5 a ton. 


Mr. Payne: I would like again, to return to this shipping rate. I think it © 
is a cardinal thing. In respect of the 10,000-ton Liberty ships being’ forced — 


back into service, it would appear that the United States Maritime Commission 
must be operating those and there must be a subsidy paid and it must have 
been done under pressure from the union and the coal producers across the 
line and it is having a very blunt effect on the potential of the western 
Canadian coal business, and it is possible that it is created by the very unions 


who in the west are complaining today about the difficulties in merchandising. 
Mr. UREN: The bulk carries are not being operated by the maritime com-_ 


mission. It is a company formed by John L. Lewis in collaboration with at least 
some of the southern coal operators and some of the others. 


ie" -. 
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Mr. Payne: Are the unions involved in the capitalization of) this? 

Mr. Uren: Lewis was. I do not know to what extent the union participated 
in it. The government have not participated in it except that they released the 
boats. 

Mr. PAYNE: Did they release the boats at a cost? 

- Mr. UREN: I do not know. All I know it is a separate company formed by 
John L. Lewis and the southern coal operators. 

Mr. Payne: It would appear than an arrangement has been made with the 
unions and the southern coal operators which operates to the disadvantage of 
- our own coal producers and coal miners. 

Mr. UREN: We cannot say that yet. This has just happened and we are not 
actively shipping coal to Japan so we do not consider they are competitors. 
If we had a tonnage of coal and were attempting to continue to ship a tonnage 
of coal, that would be a different thing. The Canmore coal does not have 
anything to do with it. It goes to the gas companies. 

Mr. PAYNE: What are the rates and what are the points of shipment for 
the Canmore coal? 

Mr. UREN: I have it at the office. It is shipped from Portland and lately 
from Seattle. 


Mr. KinptT: What relation has the steel production in Japan to the slow- 
ness with which Japan is responding to the purchasing of Crowsnest Pass 
coal? 

Mr. UREN: They have temporarily discontinued their purchasing 

Mr. KinptT: Because of the recession in the steel industry? 

Mr. Uren: Yes; and because of some of their previous commitments 
which aren’t delivered. They also cancelled an agreement to take coal which 
they went into with Red China. 

Mr. WooLtiiams: How much domestic fuel is used in western Ontario? 
I am speaking about the rural area which at one time used some Drumheller 
coal. About how many tons of it are used today? 

Mr. O’sRIAN: I could not hazard a guess, but I will bring back later a 
complete statement on this. 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Who is supplying that coal today? What area, in Canada 
or outside Canada, is supplying the domestic fuel in western Ontario? 

Mr. UREN: Western or northwestern Ontario? 

Mr. Woo.uiamMs: I do not know how you categorize it. 

Mr. UREN: They are totally different. 

Mr. Woouuiams: I am speaking bout the rural area which we used to sup- 
ply. Who is our greatest competitor in that area? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: West of the head of the lakes, which is the area about which 
you are concerned, I think that Saskatchewan. lignite—again this is subject 
to the figures I will have later—is probably the chief competitor. 

Mr. Uren: And the second would be the strip mines of Alberta. 

Mr. Woo.uiAMs: I know that this involves a lot of work. However there 
are, say, 100,000 tons being used and I would like to know who is supplying 
that 100,000 tons. 
~ Now, I wonder if I might change the ue? Would you mind letting 
us have some information as to what by-products are produced from the type 
of coal such as sub-bituminous and other coals. Let us deal with Drumheller. 
What by-products can be made out of it. 

Mr. A. IGNATIEFF: Generally speaking,:coal is substantially a substance 
composed of carbon hydrogen and oxygen. ‘Any kind of coal can produce a 
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variety of chemicals. There are also different processes, but the economics 


dictate each process. In answering the particular question in respect of 
Drumheller coal, the Drumheller coal is not a coking coal, as Mr. O’Brian 
has mentioned. The method of turning it into products of a higher value 
would be to produce a char. Every coal when it heats up develops certain 
sticky properties, some more than others. You can take even a lignite and 
give it what is known as a carbonizing treatment and. produce a char from 
which you can then get rid of water and you end up with an up-graded product 
which can be used as a fuel. During that heating treatment you have what 
are known as distillation products coming off, and these distillation products 
are composed of various tars, oils and gases. 

These can be processed ie you have a market for these particular products. 
Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Biaa: Is there a demand for these products at the present time? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Unfortunately, sir, not in Canada. 

In the first place, sub-bituminous coals produce a large proportion of liquid 
products; but they have different properties from the tars and oils produced 
in what are known as the high temperature carbonization. 

The carbonization applied to sub-bituminous coal would be low-tem- 
perature, just to drive off these volatiles. 

Unfortunately, most of the products contain large quantities of oxygen 
-and they are not saleable without further processing. 

If Drumheller were in an area of industrial development, for example, 
such as Pittsburg, where processors could pick up these intermediate products, 
there might be certain possibilities of using them. 

I ought to repeat also that in this particular coal, with these particular 
tars and oils, even the United States is having great difficulty in marketing 
these products as compared with high temperature carbonization products 
that would be produced from a bituminous coking coal as being produced in 
the Crowsnest pass area. 


Mr. Biec: As I understand it, nylon is made from coal. 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Yes, from coal you can produce virtually everything that 
you can produce from oil. In fact, one of the processes that we have in the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys which we have studied at great 
length, and which we are always watching to see if we can improve it.—can 
be used with coal but presently we are working on low grade petroleum and 
bitumen. Basically the two-coal and oil are related, but the big difference 
between coal and oil is that coal contains about one half the hydrogen content 
of oil. 

This is the process known as hydrogenation. That process can basically 
use coal to which is added hydrogen. Gradually you convert a large proportion 
of the coal into oil products. 

Unfortunately the two main difficulties as far as Canada is concerned, are 
these; first, extremely high capital cost of the plant; secondly, for this particular 
process you must have a comparatively pure coal. In other words, you have 
the additional expense of cleaning the coal down to not much in excess of 
two or three per cent of ash. 


Mr. WooLuLIAMS: Does the type of gas used for domestic heating—is that 


the type of gas which you can make out of coal, let us say, from DEE ee ‘ 


Canmore and the Crowsnest pass area? 
Mr. IGNATIEFF: Yes, with a certain amount of processing. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: If we were to export gas and if we wanted at some stage 
to get more gas, is it possible to make that type of gas which we find when 
drilling for gas wells? I realize there is wet gas and dry gas. 
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Mr. IGNATIEFF: The gas which is associated with petroleum can be dry 
without being present in an oil reservoir, or -be dissolved in the oil. But in 
both cases it is methane, pure marsh gas, the same gas that miners have to 
meet as a hazard in the mines. 
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Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I believe Germany processed it considerably during 
the last war. 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: During the last war the Germans turned to the total con- 
version of coal by hydrogenation. For gas production coal is burned, or what 
is probably a better term, gasified in a fuel reactor, you can produce a whole 
series of gases, the composition of which is mainly a mixture a carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. It is known as synthetic gas. 


It is a feed gas for a whole host of industries where they are producing 
oil products including gasoline, and it can be used in making ammonia for fer- 
tilizers and the like. 

But the economics on the North American continent are presently against 
the use of coal for making coals gas because you have to convert it, to a 
point where the petroleum products and natural gas are always available at 
more economical levels to start with the particular application. 


Mr. Biae: Do you mean that it is not economical to use coal because of 
_ the availability of oil and natural gas? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Yes; and to give you an example, there was a study made 
in the United States some years ago. To produce methanized coal gas from a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, by using what is known to chem- 
ists as a catalyst—an artificial methane of about 950 B.T.U.’s per cubic ft. 
which is the normal amount of energy to be found in natural gas. 

The United States is conscious of the fast depletion of their natural gas, 
and they thought in terms of using methanized coal gas in an area like the 
Pittsburgh area. The studies showed that: under the most favourable cir- 
- cumstances methanized coal gas would run about 70 to 80 cents a thousand, 
using $4 per ton coal. / 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words, coal is a hydro-carbon the same as oil and gas 
and it becomes a question of economics in the utilization of it to manufacture 
- these 10,000 or more products which are made from natural gases and oil? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: That is right. 


Mr. KinptT: In other words, if our gas supply were to become diminished 
to a point where we had to use coal, our costs would go up tremendously in 
the manufacturing of products produced from the petrol-chemical industry? 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: That is quite right, I might add that our department has 
shown the importance of coal in relation to the future because at the present 
estimates we have about 90 per cent or thereabouts of carbon—the carbon 


which is so important in the starting point for all carbon chemicals derived 


from coal as well as in natural gas or oil. So from the future point of view 
coal is of extreme importance. : 

Mr. KInptT: We have had one good economic example concerning the use 
of coal for gas production in the case of the British Columbia electric company 
which made use of coal from the Crowsnet pass for gas production. As natural 
gas became available they switch from coal to natural gas. 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: The reason I am told, on good authority, was the question 
of cost. This switch closed one of the mines in the Crowsnest pass. 


Mr. IGNATIEFF: Yes, that is correct. And I think they procured their coal 


_ from Luscar. There are so many processes that you can apply to coal. In 
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this instance it is coking coal, perhaps not strands coking coal—but coal which 
could be carbonized in ovens to produce 500 B.T.U.’s which would produce gas 
with half the heating value of natural gas. 

Natural gas from the Peace River country arriving at a cost—the very 
least which would probably be—of one sixth of the carbonization gas, so 
that there is really no incentive to continue to carbonize. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Thank you very much. I was wondering about the 
question of the quantity of coal in Alberta. There have been various state- 
ments made about it. Have you any facts as to what is the estimated quantity 
of coal in the various areas we have discussed, in particular, Alberta? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: They are all set out in the report of the royal commission. — 


I could read it into the record later, if you wish. 


Mr. Kinpt: Roughly speaking Alberta has about 48 per cent of the mineable 
coal of Canada. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: That is right. 


Mr. Woou.iams: Is there any percentage as compared to the United 
States? 


Mr. O’Brtan: I can give you the figures for all Canada. The estimated 


coal resources of the United States are listed in this latest publication of the 
National Coal Association, and in billions of short tons it is 1,895, while Canada 
has 98 billion short tons. 


Mr. KinpT: In other words, there is roughly seven per cent of the world’s 
supply of coal in Alberta. 


Mr. O’BrIan: That was just the United States alone that I gave. 


Mr. KinpT: It is roughly that, and at our present rate of use I am told 
there is enough to last around 2,000 years so I do not think we need to 
worry about the reserves of coal. 

Could we come back for a moment now to a new attack on this problem 
of industrialization. 

Mr. Uren in his statement said that his department was charged with 
the responsibility of administering the thermo-electric provisions and policy 
of the federal government with respect to eastern Canada. 


Mr. UREN: Not the policy, but yes, with respect to the administering of 
the subventions as laid down by the government. 


Mr. Kinpt: Would you mind outlining briefly what that policy is? 
Mr. UREN: Mr. O’Brian will answer the question. 


Mr. O’BrIAN: The policy is stated in the act which accompanies Mr. Uren’s 
statement. Briefly, it provides for an agreement to be entered into with the 
provincial governments. This matter is under the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, by the way. 


I shall now quote from section 2 of the act as follows: 


An agreement entered into under subsection (1) shall include 

(a) provisions for the construction of power projects by Canada 
and the transfer thereof to the province upon the province undertaking 
to pay the cost thereof; 


(b) provisions for the extension or completion of power projects 
in the province by Canada and the payment of the cost thereof by the 
province, or provisions for advances by Canada to the province for the 
completion or extension of power projects and the repayment of 
amounts so advanced; 


(3) an undertaking by the province to operate any power project 
constructed, extended or completed pursuant to the agreement; 


i ec ae 
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(d) provisions for the payment by Canada to the province of a 
subvention in respect of eastern coal used in the operation of facilities 
for the generation of electric energy by steam-driven generators, if 
the province so requests, including provisions for establishing the amount 
of the subvention and prescribing the method of calculation; 

(e) an undertaking by the province that any subvention in respect 
of eastern coal provided for by the agreement will be fairly distributed 
among the operators of the power projects in which the coal is used, 
and that the province will take steps to ensure that the amount thereof 
will be taken into consideration in the setting of the rates charged for 
electric energy produced by such projects and used for industrial 
purposes; ... 


Mr. KINDT: How long has this act been in operation? 

Mr. O’Brian: This act was proclaimed on the 3lst J anuary, 1958. 

Mr. KinpTt: How many plants have been helped under the provisions of 
this policy? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: We can only answer for the subventions which is the only 
part for which the Board is responsible. No plants have yet received any 
money. The agreements have been in the course of negotiation. When we 
drafted an agreement it was submitted to the provinces and last week we 
received one signed by a province, but as yet no claims have been received 
for subventions. 


Mr. UREN: This agreement just arrived on my desk this morning. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Payments will start as of the 1st, December 1957, and we 
anticipate that all claims will soon come forward. 


Mr. KinptT: This is for the development of electric power? 
Mr. O’BrRIAN: This is a subvention on the payment for coal used in the 


_ production of electric power. 


Mr. KinpT: Is there any thought in the department of extending the policy 


_ to western Canada and the Crowsnest pass? 


Mr. UREN: It is our understanding—this all comes under the Department 


| of Northern Affairs and National Resources—we change our hats and come 
_ under another minister to take care of this particular phase of it—but it is our 
understanding at the meetings we have attended that if other provinces or 


utilities in the various provinces wish to state their cases, they will be given 


_ very serious consideration by the government. That is as far as we can go at 


the present time. 


Mr. KinpT: I take it that if the people of the Crowsnest pass were to come 
forward with a policy for the development of a thermal-electric plant, that it 
would receive consideration by the government the same as has been done 


_ with respect to similar developments in eastern Canada? 


Hon. PAUL ComrTol!s, (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): I think 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources made a statement to 
that effect not long ago in the house. A question was asked him. I do not 
know by whom, and I think this answer was given by the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources: If there is such a demand, or application is 


- made by another province, then it would receive the same consideration. That 
_ is what he said, as far as I recall it. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I wonder if any of these gentlemen could tell us about a 


_ thermo plant which would be located favourably so as to do away with freight 
_ costs, and how much would it cost to manufacture electricity with coal as 
_ compared to natural gas at the present rates in Alberta? 
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Mr. UrEN: What are your present rates in Alberta? A good example is 
the Calgary power plant where they have a ten year contract for gas at about 
10 cents.. Ss eae 

_ They are sitting right on top of some of the largest coal deposits in Alberta; 
even with coal at $1 a ton, they could not produce electricity as cheaply as 
they can under their present contract to use natural gas. 

However, we would have to see what the going price of natural gas would 
be to a public utility in order to find out what the cost would be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now 5.30 and no doubt many of you have 
a good deal of business to attend to before six o’clock. So let us now adjourn 
until 8 o’clock tonight, and we shall meet again tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 


Monpay, July 21, 1958, 
8.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Before we carry on from 
where we left off this afternoon, Mr. Nielsen has an announcement to make 
regarding a visit that you might like to make to one of the laboratories that 
we were discussing the other day. 


Mr. NIELSEN: We can visit the forest products laboratory on Wednesday. 
All we have to do is to consider a time. I suggest 9.30 or 10.00 o’clock in the 
morning. Is that suitable? ts 

- Mr. GunpLock: Tomorrow morning? 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, Wednesday. 

Mr. Bice: Where is that? 

Mr. NIELSEN: In the vicinity of the Central Housing and Mortgage building. 

Mr. GunpLock: How long will it take? . 

Mr. NIELSEN: About one hour to go through the laboratory. Would it be 
agreable to start at 9.30 a.m.? 

Mr. GunpLock: Where is the rendez-vous—the front door? 

Mr. NreLsen: No transportation has been planned, so I was wondering if 


those members with cars would see to it that the others who are interested in | 


going are catered to, as far as transportation is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would Wednesday morning be satisfactory, gentlemen, 
at 9.30. 

Mr. NieELseN: If you would stop by the front door we will see that 
transportation is provided some way or another. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is fine, gentlemen. 

Mr. GuNpDLOocK: May anyone go? 

Mr. NieLsEN: Anyone whois interested may go to the laboratory. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will be asking you to excuse me a little later on. I did 
not know until a few moments ago that one of the items in the Fisheries Com- 
mittee is up tomorrow; this item being held so that I can be present; so Mr. 
Nielsen will take the chair, and I will have to get ready and do some homework 
tonight. 

Mr. RosicHaup: I believe there is a change in the program for tomorrow. 
We are having the research board tomorrow in that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: At what time is that? 

Mr. RopicHaupb: 9.30 a.m. It will take a whole day. I just found that out 
today. 
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; The CHAIRMAN: Your executive assistant left word with my secretary that 
_ the item I am interested in will be up tomorrow morning. 

We will now begin where we left off this afternoon, gentlemen. You were 
_ making some inquiries from Mr. Uren and other witnesses that appeared here 


- this afternoon. 


Mr. O’prIan: I have some figures which I might read into the record. 
_ Somebody asked me about the imports of coal into the Head of the Lakes. In 
1956 there were 17,644 tons of anthracite and 1,430,061 tons of bituminous 
~ coal into the Head of the Lakes in Port Arthur, Fort William and western 
Ontario. 

Mr. Bice: From east or west? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Coming up the lakes from the United States. 

Mr. Kinpt: I was not far wrong when I said 2 million. 

Mr. O'BRIAN: Nearly 14 million for 1957, 6,334 tons of anthracite, and 
925,132 tons of bituminous. Up to July 12 this year, 960 tons of anthracite and 
112,925 tons of bituminous. 

Mr. Kinpt: That is as of now. 

Mr. O’BRIAN: That is the calendar year up to July 12—the week ending 
July 12. | 


Mr. Kinpt: When does it close? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: That is the calendar year I gave you. 

Mr. Uren: The coal year closes March 31. 

Mr. RopicHauD: Mr. Chairman, I wish to apologize for not having been 
_ able to follow up Mr. Uren this afternoon. I was tied up at another committee 
_ meeting, but, I have read the report and I have a few questions relating to the 
marketing of coal. : 

Mr. Uren, could you tell this committee if the cold strip rolling plant which 
is planned by Dosco to be constructed near Montreal or, as we would rather 
see it, in the Sydney area, would have some influence on the future of the coal 
industry? : . 

Mr. UREN: I cannot answer that. It is not within the purview of the coal 
_ board, and it has nothing to do with the present estimates. 

Mr. RoBIcHAUD: What about the use of coal in the thermal power plant 
in the maritimes? Has it had much effect on the sales of coal? Another question 
_ I would like to ask; has there been a reduction in the demand from the thermal 
_ plants in the Atlantic provinces, or maritime provinces, let us say in the last 
five or six months? 

_ Mr. UREN: Definitely less. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Was that general in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick? 

Mr. UREN: More so in New Brunswick than in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. RopicHAuD: Do you know, Mr. Uren, if any plants have closed at all 
—any thermal plants—temporarily or permanently in New Brunswick in the 
last few months? } 

_. Mr. Uren: No. I have had no advice of any thermal plants closing, even 

_ temporarily—but running on very short time because of high water. They are 

using the Beechwood plant to its full extent instead of the use of thermal 

plants. 

Mr. RopicHAauD: How many plants shifted their operation from the use of 
coal to oil? The particular plant that I had in mind was the one at Chatham. 


Mr. UREN: I will have to ask Mr. O’Brian to answer that, because he has 
covered all those plants; also the Chatham plant. 
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Mr. O’BRIAN: Our information on the consumption by those plants is from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It is not as yet up to date, but from our last 
information the Chatham plant was still on coal. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Have you any information to the effect that an agreement 
has been signed with the New Brunswick Commission for the construction of 
a thermal plant in Saint John, N.B.? 

Mr. UREN: I would have no knowledge of that. It does not come under the 
Dominion Coal Board. The construction of the plant is a matter for the Depart- | 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: Now, coal having a close relationship to the production of 
energy—maybe moreso in the maritime provinces than anywhere else, on 
account of the lack of hydro-electric power—there must be a close relationship. 
between the production of energy and the use of coal in the maritime provinces. 
Would you express your personal opinion as to whether the present commission 
on energy should really study the situation in the maritimes? . 

Mr. Uren: The present commission on energy—you mean the Borden - 
Commission? . 

Mr. RogicHauD: The Borden Commission, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Should study what, Mr. Robichaud? 

Mr. RopicHaup: The power projects in the maritime provinces, because 
coal has such a close relationship to the production of energy. 

Mr. Uren: I do not know how far the terms of reference of the Borden 
Commisson go, but I would say that that is probably one of the ideas that would 
come within the purview of their terms of reference. After all they take their — 
direction from the government. I am not too sure about it. 

Mr. RopicuaupD: Well, from your personal opinion then, the coal situation 
in the Atlantic provinces is so closely related to power that the Borden 
Commission should really study it? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think, Mr. Robichaud, that that is a matter for 
this witness. After all that commission is still in session and I do not think you 
should ask the chairman of the coal board to express an opinion of that sort. 

Mr. RogpicHaup: If my next question is not in order, Mr. Chairman, I will 
abide by your ruling. 

Could you tell us what the future prospects are in the marketing of coal 
in the Cape Breton mines? I understand that there is a surplus of about 
1,400,000 tons and that at the end of the present year that surplus will still 
exist. Has the coal board any information on the future for this industry, 
especially relating to the Cape Breton area? 

Mr. Uren: Well, the over production, or the excess stocks of 1,400,000 tons 
was brought about by their continuing to operate during the fall and winter 
months when normally under general trade conditions, and knowing what 
the market looked like, they probably should have kept their banks to their 
normal stocks which would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 500,000 
to 600,000 tons. As far as the future is concerned—and you are asking me 
now for my personal opinion, and in the opinion of perhaps a great number 
of the coal board—it is that at their present rate of production and their idle 
time of only five weeks, plus their holiday time of another two weeks, I would 
say that the bank will have in the neighbourhood of somewhere between one- 
and-a-quarter and 1,400,000 tons at that time. Because, while I am not an 
economist, I am using my own judgment when I say I believe we will not be 
out of this trough of the recession by the end of this year or the middle of 
next year. Therefore they will still have coal in their banks to about the 
extent they have at the present time. : | 
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Mr. RoBICHAUD: Do you not think that there should be more emphasis 
placed on Research in the possibility of using coal by the different govern- 
ments—whether federal or provincial—that more of an attempt should be 


. made for additional research in the use of coal? 


Mr. UREN: Well my personal opinion is at the present time that the 
government is doing a pretty good Job in research. What they are not doing 
themselves they have a good look-see into what they are doing elsewhere. 
And as far as the results are concerned in all the research—and I will refer 
to Mr. Ignatieff, who is Director of the Fuels Division—I have noted that 
millions of dollars have been spent in Europe and more particularly in the 


_ United States in either pure research, or for the benefit of the various coal 


operators and their results up to date have been very mediocre. I do not think 
that Canada or the funds of Canada could possibly afford the amount of money 
that they are spending down there, which I Say anyone in Canada, in the 
government, who is interested in research, has an opportunity to go down and 
have a look at. 7 


Mr. RospicHAup: Thank you. 


Mr. WooLiiaMs: I would like to follow up with a question. I wonder if Mr. 
O’Brian, during the adjournment period, obtained the figures of the amount 
of domestic fuel coal that is used in northwest Ontario at the present time. 


Mr. O’BrIAn: These are the two other tables I was going to place on the 
record. I think Dr. Kindt was asking about them. The first is, the total 
consumption of coal in northwest Ontario. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: That is at the present time. 
Mr. O’Brian: This is for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1958. The retail 


-sales of Canadian coal—that is for household use—was 16,518 tons.. This I 


may say is the western area—that is from the Head of the Lakes west to the 
Manitoba border. United States anthracite for domestic use 2,811; United 
States bituminous coal, 87,224, a total for domestic or house heating use of 
106,881 tons. 

For industrial use, 328,584 tons of Canadian coal, 1,563 tons of United 
States anthracite, 441,039 tons of American bituminous coal; a total of 771,186. 
For railway use, 200,000 tons of Canadian coal, 195,000 tons of United States 


_ bituminous coal and no United States anthracite. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: What type of coal is that? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Bituminous coal. 195,000 tons of United States bituminous 
coal in railway use, or 395,000 tons used by the railways. I should say there 
that the railway use includes a certain proportion in Winnipeg—towards 
Winnipeg—because our statistics for railway use are not on quite the same 
basis as the other. The supply of domestic coal—and I mean purely for house 


_ heating—to Ontario is: Drumheller to the district east of the head of the 


lakes, 9,700 tons, to the district west of the head of the lakes, 5,600 tons, for 
use in railway station heating—which we accept as domestic—in that district 


is an additional 1,700, making a total of 17,000 tons. 


In respect of other sub-bituminous coals in this same period, the figures 


are as follows: east of the head of the lakes, 1,400. None west of the head 


of the lakes and none for railway station use. I would explain that by point- 
ing out that until the order in council was changed this spring the mines 


producing strip coal in Alberta did not participate in subvention. Otherwise 


the figure might be different. The bituminous “C” coal, that is the coal in the 


Saunders, Foothills or Lethbridge area, east of the head of the lakes is 22,500, 
_west of the head of the lakes 2,400, or a total of 26,900. Bituminous coal, 


including Canmore and Canmore briquettes, and a certain amount of western 
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Canadian bituminous coal, being mostly the Canmore type: east of the hood 
of the lakes, 27,100, west of the head of the lakes 3,500, for railway station 
use 500, or a foal of 31,100 tons. 

I have the totals here. The total for the east of the head of the ising is 
60,700 tons, west of the head of the lakes 11,500, for railway station use 
west of the head of the lakes, 2,200, or a total of 76,400. These figures, 


Mr. Chairman are the subvention figures. It is possible that some other coal 
may have moved, although it is unlikely, without subvention. Certainly some 
Saskatchewan coal moved into that area and no subvention has been available 


on Saskatchewan coal in that area up until March 31. Therefore there is 
probably some Saskatchewan domestic, but it would be quite small. 

Mr. Woo.uiiams: What is the consumption in Ontario of sub-bituminous 
coal, or domestic fuel coal, at the present time? Some of this domestic coal, 
I appreciate, is other types, like Canmore, covering a certain type of anthracite; 
but I am thinking for a few minutes in narowing it down to the demand in 


Ontario at the present timte, in tonnage, more or less in sub-bituminous coal. © 


Mr. O’BrRIaN: Drumheller 9,700 tons out of a total of 11,100. 

Mr. WooLtiaMs: That is the total amount being consumed in Ontario? 

Mr. Uren: There is no other bituminous coal going in. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, we have a number of witnesses here from 
western Canada and I would suggest that we call the witness from Calgary, 
Mr. Boyd. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the members of the committee? 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: May I ask one question first. When we are dealing with 
costs, have you ever worked out a situation with the railways, on freight, 
where you have had a whole trainload of coal going to any particular point? 

Mr. Uren: As the gentlemen from Drumheller know, for a period of 
years they have endeavoured to get the railways to carry a trainload and they 
were never successful. 

Mr. Woo.uiams: I suppose it was obvious that if you could it would cut 
the cost of bringing coal into any particular area. 

Mr. UREN: That is what they do in the United States but the railways here 
feel differently. Mr. O’Brian tells me he thinks it is mentioned in the Royal 
Commission report. There is a totally different set-up here in respect of 
trainloads as compared to the United States. The distances over there are 


short and the turn-around for the empty cars is correspondingly short. Here 


the haul is approximately 2,200 miles and the turn-around is totally different. 

Mr. Krnpt: Is the railway equipment of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
capable of hauling, say, an additional one million tons from the Crows Nest 
pass area to points in Ontario? 

Mr. Uren: It may be today, but it never has been in the past. 

Mr. Kinpt: How much has it been, in your estimation, able to carry in 
the past? 

Mr. Uren: I would not like to put a fixed figure on Ree but there are 
days and days when business was really good, for instance such as the time 
when the sugar beet industry was flourishing out there, cars were at a high 
premium. 

Mr. KinptT: What I am trying to get at is, if a policy had been adopted and 
it had been decided to ship two millions tons to Ontario there would not have 
been the rolling stock on the railways to handle it? 


Mr. UREN: Neither the rolling stock nor the power to haul it under normal 


conditions. 
Mr. Kinpt: How much could be shipped? 
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Mr. UREN: That is a question which I do not think anyone could answer, 
even the railways. . Be ap 

Mr. KINDT: You could not even make an estimate? 

Mr. UREN: No. I would not hazard an estimate. It would not be close. 
Mr. KtnptT: How could a policy be set if it would not be close? 

Ke Mr. UREN: If the government accepts the policy then you would have to 
_- go and look for the cars or perhaps gather them from other points, or build 
| your cars. With the locomotives which they are putting out of service, they 
intl do not have enough diesels to handle it and it would take them, I would say, 
a few years to even get diesels manufactured under normal conditions. 


: Mr. KinpT: You would say there is no use talking of increasing the ship- 
'. ments from Alberta to the East? 
4 


Mr. UREN: Not two million tons. ye 

Mr. KinpT: In the two million-ton range or even as high as half a million 
tons? 

Mr. UREN: Certainly. Looking back to 1951, we came pretty close to half 
a million tons, if we did not exceed it. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: This may not be a very fair question, but do I take it 
that there has been either no approach taken to a project of this nature or that 
any approach that has been made by the board has been met with some 
opposition? : 

Ps Mr. UREN: I would say there has not been any concerted approach because 
_ we never visualized the possibility of the western mines, with the transporta- 
_ tion and long haul, and the acceptance of the consumers in central Ontario, 
_ being able to replace with Canadian coal two million tons we get from the 
4a United States. 

a Mr. WooLLiaMs: There really has been no effort made in that respect to 
cut the cost in order to be able to hit that mark. 

Mr. UREN: What do you mean by cut the cost? 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: That if you could get a trainload, or half a trainload of 
_ coal moving in one shipment that you would be able to cut the price of coal. 

, Mr. UREN: The railroads do not subscribe to that. 

; Mr. WooLLIAMs: Do you feel, in your opinion, that you could cut the price 
of coal if you were able to do it in that fashion? 


Mr. UREN: We have had some experts up here from the United States. 
Mr. WoOo.LLIAMS: They do it in the United States? 
7 Mr. UREN: I have explained that. I thought I was quite clear about it. 


~~ TL ae 
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- The hauls in the United States are of very short distances; your turn-around 
| is very short. Here the distances are very long and the turn-around naturally 
- is very long. 

a Mr. WoouuiaMs: Do I take it then that the railways never have been 
ea approached on a project of this nature because of the long distance involved? 


ee Mr. UREN: The railways have been approached; not by the board, but they 
i have been approached by Jesse Gouge from Drumheller who is now deceased— 
he tried it for years. 


a The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to examine any witnesses 
~ who are here? ‘i 


2 9 Mr. WoouuiaMs: There is one other thing first. Who planned the labour 
distribution of the men during the war? What I am thinking about is this: 
_ there were men taken from the other parts of Canada to Canmore, Drumheller 
_ and Crowsnest pass. I am wondering what body in the government planned 
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the allocation of the manpower force during the war as far as the bringing 
of men from Kirkland Lake and various other eed to the mines in the 
Drumheller area and other places is concerned. 

Mr. O’Brian: As far as bringing the men to those places is Eoneanaed 
there was, because of the shortage of manpower which became acute, a system 
of inducement to the miners to return to their own mines. The Department 
of Labour obtained permission from the Department of National Defence to 
bring back miners who undertook to work in the coal mines. They were 
brought back by the Department of National Defence and put in the mines. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: Did the government sponsor that at that time? Did they — 
pay their fares? 

Mr. O’Brian: That was a Department of Labour matter. I do not believe 
they did; but in bringing back soldiers I assume they did. There may have 
been some other financial advantage. I merely know of the effect on the sao Ue 
situation in the coal mining end of it. 

Mr. Ropicuaupb: What is the approximate distance from the main western 
coal mines to central Ontario? Did you say 2,200 miles? 

Mr. O’Brian: I do not think it is that. It is around 2,000. 

Mr. RopicHaup: What would be the distance from Sydney to the same 
area in Ontario? 

Mr. O’Brian: Approximately the same. 

Mr. RopicHaupb: What is the difference in the quality of coal, say in the 
B.T.U.’s of Sydney coal and the coal from the west? 

Mr. Uren: Mr. O’Brian spoke about an hour and a half on that this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Woo.uiamMs: That was covered this afternoon. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: I must apologize because I could not be in two places 
at the same time. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory if you read the proceed- 
ings in order to obtain your answer? 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: May we get on with the evidence from the witnesses? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable that we — Mr. Boyd next? 

Agreed. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Do you wish me also to call Mr. Ure at the 
same time? 

Mr. William Ure is also here if the committee wish to direct any questions 
to him. I understand he was not summoned but he is making himself avail- 
able to the committee. 

Mr. Woo.itiaAMs: Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to introduce to the © 
committee Mr. Edward Boyd, President of District 18, the United Mineworkers _ 
of America, and his secretary, Mr. Ure. 

Mr. Boyd, what is your position at the present time with the union? 

Mr. Epwarp Boyp (President, District 18, United Mineworkers of 
America): President of District 18, United Mineworkers of America. 

Mr. Woo.titiams: What does District 18 cover? 

Mr. Boyp: The coal mining fields in the provinces of Alberta, British — 
Columbia and Saskatchewan; in other words, the organized mines in these | 
three provinces. 

Mr. WOoo.LuiAMs: Approximately how many men are working under- ; 


ground at the present time in the mines, either part- -time or otherwise, in : 
Alberta. ! 


~ 
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Mr. Boyp: At ms ea time, as far as the employees of our organization 
are concerned, approximately 2,500. 


Mr. WooLLiamMs: How many other men are living at Drumheller and em- 
ployed either part-time or wholly in the Drumheller area? 

Mr. Boyp: Do you want a breakdown? 

Mr. WoouuiamMs: “Yes. 

Mr. Boyp: The breakdown would be, as far as Drumheller’s section of 
the industry is concerned—which includes East Coulee—approximately some 
850 men employed in what we term the Drumheller Valley which includes 
East Coulee. 


Mr. Woouuiams: What is their rate per hour? Would you give us a 
breakdown of the classifications of work? 

Mr. Boyp: There are numerous classifications of labour. 

Mr. Woo.LLiaMs: Would you give us a brief breakdown? 

Mr. Boyp: What we usually do is consider the top one and the bottom one. 
The others are classifications coming within that scope. The wages of a 
miner working on what we term company work at the moment is in the vicin- 
ity of $14.15 a day, in that area. 

Mr. Woo.Ltiams: How many hours does a man work? 

Mr. Boyp: Eight hours a day. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What is the top wage? 

Mr. Boyp: I am speaking about the top wage, for instance in Drumheller 
for a company mine, approximately $14.50 or $14.20 a day. 

Mr. WooLLiams: How many days a week? 


Mr. Boyp: At the moment at Drumheller they are working intermittently, 
some weeks only three days and some weeks less than that. 


Mr. WooLiiams: Could you tell me at the present time how many mines 
there are operating in the Drumheller region? 


Mr. Boyp: Yes; there are three mines operating in the Drumheller Valley, 
and in the East Coulee area there are also three mines. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: What are their names? 


Mr. Boyp: In the Drumheller Valley the names of the mines are: the Red 
Deer Valley Mining Company; the Midland Coalmining Company and the 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Coal. 

In the East Coulee area the names of the three mines are: the Money 
Colleries Limited; the Century Coals Limited; and the Amalgamated Coals. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: What about the Atlas mine? 

Mr. Boyp: That is the Century Coal Limited; they call it the Atlas mine, 
but it actually is the Century Coals Limited. It is one and the same thing. 

Mr. WooLLiams: How many mines are today without any work at all 
in the Drumheller region? 

Mr. Boyp: In the coal mining industry, when unemployment exists through 
layoffs of some three weeks duration or in the season when employment 
finishes, having regard to the fact that the youth in the industry to some 
extent move out, there are probably from some 350 to 400 men left unemployed 
in that area. net 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Do you know how many men would be out for un- 


employment insurance benefits and applying at the present time in the 


: Drumheller district? 
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Mr. Boyp: About ten days ago my information was—and I obtained it just 
before I left—that there were 20 men who have completed unemployment 
insurance benefits and now are forced into the position of applying for relief. 

In addition thereto, I mention that it is anticipated that from week to 
week or from month to month there will be individuals who will be forced 
to apply to the unemployment insurance commission for benefits for further 
unemployment insurance benefits by the creation of another or further benefit 
year. There are 20 at the moment and this number will become increased 
from week to week or month to month, but I do not know by how much. 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: How long have you held the position that you now hold? 
Mr. Boyp: At the present time, with the district organization, I have held 


this position only for afew months. But prior to that, I was secretary-treasurer 


of the organization for five years. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: To your knowledge, what is the biggest labour force that 
the Drumheller area has ever had? 


Mr. Boyp: You are talking about men working in the area? 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. Boyp: In the early 1940’s and during the war I would say in Drum- 
heller, which includes East Coulee, which is now closed down, there were 
approximately from 1900 to 2000 men totally employed. 


Mr. Woo.tuiams: And you say at the present time there is a labour force 
of about 850. I assume that the others have moved elsewhere? 


Mr. Boyp: That is right, and they have found their level as far as employ- 
ment is concerned. The 850 which I mentioned as now in the industry are 
only working intermittently from one, two, three to eight weeks. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: What is the reason? If there are men at the present 
time who are living in the area under similar conditions of only part time 
employment, and bearing in mind the amount of unemployment insurance, 
why do they not make an endeavour to get away and move elsewhere? 


Mr. Boyp: I have already mentioned that, and I tried to establish the fact 
in this presentation that the young men will leave the industry, and that the 
men remaining now are not in a position to leave the industry having regard 
to their age. In other words, they have been in that industry all their lives. 
One could say, having regard to the fact that they are 50, 55, 56 to 60 years 
of age, there is no employment in any other industry for them. 


Mr. Woo.LuIAMs: What about the strip mines? I believe you have some- 
thing to say about the number of strip men in the labour force in reference 
to men employed underground in the coal mining industry? 


Mr. Boyp: As far as strip mines are concerned, there are strip mines of 
two classifications in the province of Alberta; one classification is those strip 
mines which are operated in conjunction with underground mines and in 
which so far as our organization is concerned the employees are members 
thereof. 

On the other hand we have types of strip mines which are totally strip, 
and we have not as yet been able to organize these men. I have reference 
to Wabemum, Battle River, and some of the areas in the south. 


Mr. Woo.tuiams: Do the men who are employed in the strip mines con- 
tribute to the pensions of miners, and can you elaborate? 


Mr. Boyp: Only those who are working in the strip mines. which are 
operated in conjunction with underground mines. 


Mr. WootuiaMs: Therefore, if they are not working in conjunction with 
underground mines, there is no contribution as far as pensions are concerned? 
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Mr. Bovp: If they have no contract with these companies then there is no 


- contribution to the pension. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What about the Canmore situation? How many men are 


‘ employed there? 


Mr. Boyp: At the moment, to the best of my knowledge and belief, and I 


- would be within 10 at the present time, there are not more than 145 men 
_ working at Canmore. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams: we have a witness here from Can- 
more, Mr. Sherwood. He will be available for questioning. 

Mr. WoouuiaMs: I know: that is right. And what about the Crowsnest 
Pass area? 

Mr. Boyp: As far as the Crowsnest Pass is concerned, it is one of the 
areas We are concerned about, and it may be considered as being very 
depressed. 

The Crowsnest Pass area, so far as the United Mineworkers are condevhed 
in the matter of administration, is cut into two sub-districts. 

One of those sub-districts of course is on the British Columbia side of 
the Crowsnest Pass while the other one is on the Alberta side. At the moment 
on the Alberta side of the Crowsnest Pass there would not be more than 


_ approximately 250 men employed. That, however, involves men operating 


at Coleman, Bellevue, and the Blairmore mine which closed down last year. 

Mr. Woouiiams: As head of the union, I have two questions and then I 
am finished. That is why I dealt with the general picture. I know what the 
chairman was referring to; if we have brought witnesses from Canmore, he 
feels that they would have more knowledge of the particular territory 
involved. 

The whole coal mining industry at the present time is pretty well 
depressed; there is unemployment and men have left it. 

Mr. Born; That:is. tight, 

Mr. WoouuiaMs: In large numbers. 

Mr. Boyp:: That is right. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What is your solution, if you have one? What is your 
suggestion in the way of a solution in reference to the Drumheller Valley and 
Canmore and Crowsnest Pass? What is your solution? 

Mr. Boyp: In other words, what is my solution to the general picture? 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Yes, and when I ask you that question, I ask you as 


head of the union, District 18. 


Mr. Boyp: Thank you. We have discussed this in our own councils quite 
recently and we have discussed this matter since the end of the war. 

I would not say it was annually, but consistently we have made repre- 
sentations, from our district office, to the departments of government con- 


_cerned—that is the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, as far as 


our membership is concerned. 
I can assure you that it was a pretty tough job to have them understand 
statistics such as we have listened to today. I am talking of the Atlas mine. 


It is hard to get them to understand statistics as to employment in this particular 


section. 
As to how it should be worked be it this way or another way—the only 
thing they are interested in is getting work: how can they get work. After 


all, we are coal miners and we have lived in that industry and worked in it 


all our lives. 
Up to the moment we have made representations to the Minister of 


Mines and Technical Surveys and of course to representatives of the coal 
board who are always there in connection with it and always present. 
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Some people in Canada generally who have understood the problem think © 
it may be a psychological one. They can never understand in western Canada 
when talking about miners, the men who are digging the coal and shovelling 
it, as to why they should be employed for only one or two days of a week; or 
as to why they should be laid off in March and then not able to get a job 
until November of that year, when some 20 million tons of coal are imported 
into Canada each year, more or less. 


Mr. WooLuuIaAMs: You heard the evidence given this afternoon as to the 
types of coal which come in from the United States, that it is bituminous 
coal, while the coal produced at Drumheller is sub-bituminous coal. 


Mr: >Boyp: That «is ‘right. 
Mr. WooLuiaMSs: Go on please. 


Mr. Boyp: During the years the coal miners who are digging coal cannot 
understand why such a situation should be allowed to exist when employment 
in the coal mining field is absent and when so much coal is being imported 
into Canada from the United States. ) 

Up to the moment we have consistently made representations to the 
department of government concerned and to the Dominion Coal Board, with 
the suggestion that there should and there could be some way in which it 
could be done, probably not knowing all the facts, but submitting that it 
could be done by placing an embargo on only two million out of the 20 million 
tons of coal imported from the United States. 

If the miners of western Canada were allowed to produce somewhere 
around two million tons on which the embargo is placed, then the miners 
would be happy and they would be employed. 

It has been suggested on the other hand that if it were not possible to do 
it that way, surely a tithe could be placed by the government on the coal to 
help to make United States coal competitive with coal from western Canada. 

It may have been an imperfect idea, made without knowing all the facts. 
I would admit that to a degree; but still these are the thoughts of the coal 
men who are working and digging coal and shovelling it in western Canada. ~ 

They cannot, under any circumstances, see why there is an industry in 
western Canada which is depressed and which is really sick at the moment, 
and which cannot guarantee these men a living in an industry, when they 
have to wait around to see if there is a light at the top of the tipple in order 
to find out if they may work the next day or not. 

It has gone on now for so long that their unemployment insurance benefits 
would do anything to relieve the situation with which they find themselves 
have become depleted. They would certainly appreciate it if the government 
faced. 


Mr. Woouuiams: You heard the evidence given this afternoon that the coal 
from Drumheller was sub-bituminous coal and that it would be very expensive 
to use in various circumstances and in various negotiations to move it down 
to eastern Canada. 

Would the miners there be willing to move into any other district which 
is producing bituminous coal, in order to fit in with your formula? 


Mr. Boyp: In which regard? 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: In some areas they are producing bituminous coal and in 
other areas they are producing sub-bituminous coal. 


Mr. Boyp: We have men at Drumheller who, when they lose their jobs 
there, have for some years considered coal mining as a seasonal occupation, 
and their first move was to go into the bitumious coal field to seek employ- 
ment; and vice versa, depending on the vagaries of the industry. 
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: Mr. Woo.LuiamMs: What is the average family receiving at Drumheller in 

the way of unemployment insurance, which is out of work at any of those 

4 mines today? 

; Mr. Boyp: According to the Unemployment Insurance Act the maximum 

4 amount of benefits to the best of my knowledge is $30 per week. 

a Mr. Woo.tuiams: And what is the lowest amount? 

a Mr. Boyp: We know of instances now where a married man with his 
dependants is only collecting somewhere in the vicinity of $12 per week. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: To come back to your unemployment insurance matters, 

: has your union made any recommendations in connection with the Unemploy- 

- ment Insurance Act? 


Mr. Boyp: Absolutely. We made representations to the Hon. Mr. starr, 
Minister of Labour in the fall of last year. 


ne 
7 
Mr. WooLLIAMs: What were your recommendations? 
We 


Mr. Boypb: One of our basic recommendations was that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act as at present constituted does not fit seasonal employment in 
the coal mining industry and that, because of our membership, unemployment 
_ imsurance payments should go back to those on a daily basis instead of the 
present weekly basis. 
i Mr. WooLLIAMS: And that was changed? 
Mr. Boyp: Oh, some two years ago, I believe, it was changed. 


a Mr. WOOLLIAMS: So actually your problem is, briefly this; and please 
correct me if I am wrong: that seasonal employment with you is summer 
employment, whereas with most of the labour force it is the reverse? 
Mr. Boyp: That is exactly so. 
4 Mr. Woo.tuiams: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Bice: Has it ever been suggested that the men alternate; and that 
_ you employ a man steadily, let us say, five days a week for three months and 
_ then allow him to work at something else’ instead of keeping him on just 
_ partly employed? 
| Mr. Boyp: We have never had any suggestion along that line, although I 
_ must say that for the purpose of participating in unemployment insurance it 
has been suggested; but on the other hand, if it were to be done that way, we 
might get into difficulty with the operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Mr. Bice: I mean, if it were possible to be worked out, could it not be 
done between you and the men? 


Mr. Boyp: We have not been able to get the coal operators to agree with 
the general idea, and under the Unemployment Insurance Act, as it is presently 
constituted—in other words, the situation is this: if a man went around waiting 
for orders coming in—if there are no orders coming in, then there is no 
work. 


Mr. Bigg: Suppose there was a shrinking in the economy rather than a 
disaster; it would be better for a man to know that he had three months 
of solid work, following which he might leave and work at something else 
for three months, that is, if work were available, and then return to his 
former steady employment? 

Mr. Boyp: I might say that that question has never been raised. 

Mr. STEARNS: To get back to the remark which you made some time ago: 

_ supposing there was an embargo placed on United States coal coming into 
Ontario, and supposing they could not buy American coal. Do you think they 
would use your coal, or do you think they would turn more and more to the 
use of oil? 
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Mr. Bow: During the period of the war they were tickled to death to buy 
our coal and use it. 

Mr. STEARNS: I am talking about today. 

Mr. Boyp: That is a different thing. They might not Sonat to do so. But 
with a little bit of persuasion and a little bit of education probably they could. 
That is our opinion. 

Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Has the competition of gas and oil, not only in western 
Canada but in other parts of Canada, developed competition with you? 


Mr. Boyp: As far as coal miners are concerned it certainly has. 


Mr. Kinpt: We have a witness here from the Crowsnest Pass, Mr. Abous- 
safy. I wonder if we should not hear from the specialized areas first and then 
have the general questions. Mr. Boyd would still be here. 

Mr. Brae: Do you feel that you have had cooperation from the government, 
the department, and from members of parliament themselves? Do you feel 
this is lacking in consideration of your problem, and if so, where? Please be 
quite frank. 

Mr. Boyp: I have been connected with this organization since 1941— 
seventeen years. In the process of time a royal commission was set up; one of 
our men was on that commission. When the present board was set up, that was 
one of the outcomes of that commission. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: On my right is Mr. Frank Rnhyiceaey president of 
the Crowsnest Pass Industrial Planning Board. 


Mr. KinptT: I should like to introduce Mr. Frank Aboussafy of the Crowsnest 
Pass Industrial Planning Board. He comes to us representing both the area on 
the British Columbia side and the area on the Alberta side. He is very well 
qualified being president of that organization, and I can assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, we are happy to have him here today. Since Mr. Aboussafy has a 
prepared statement, which I am sure he has worked out very, very well, he 
would like, to save the time of the committee and to cover his points quickly, 
to read his manuscript and then he will answer 7 questions which the mem- 
bers may wish to ask. 


~ 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that Mr. Aboussafy will read his state- 
ment, gentlemen? 


Mr. Frank ABoussaFry (President of the Crowsnest Pass Industrial Planning 
Board): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am indeed very 
grateful that you have asked me to appear here before you to relate the state 
of conditions in the Crowsnest pass area. 

Here I might say that possibly my remarks will not be so much technical 
as the fact that they will show the conditions and the possiblities from what 
could be done about them by way of relief. 

The very existence of these towns is threatened by the change in economic 
conditions, and may I say right now, gentlemen, that these towns and cities 
which I represent, are not just mining camps. They are towns with many nice 
buildings and fine homes, as a matter of fact, the federal government two 
years ago saw fit to spend almost $300,000 on a building in one of them. 

I am just stating this in order that those here who are not acquainted with 
the Crowsnest Pass may visualize more clearly the message I am trying to 
bring. If these communities are to continue there must be some assistance given 
to the coal industry, which so far has supported these people, or bring additional 
industries to supplemet the revenue from the fast declining coal markets. 

Because of the coal industry, there exists in all these communities the 
municipal machinery and social services necessary to present day living and 
industry. The extent of coal mining operations is now a very slim shadow of its 
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former size, which naturally has adversely affected the economy of this general 
area, in line with that in other coal producing centres throughout the dominion 
and. Alberta in particular. 

“ It is not necessary for me to relate at great lengths figures supporting this 
contention. You all know about it or else it would not have been necessary for 


. us to be here, but I am going to give you a few of these figures just sufficient 
_ to make my point clear. 
" The following figures are for Alberta. I will use only post-war years: 
o DEEDS Ga Neale ee hey Me ern ae 8,616,983 tons were produced 
a SOB aE) Lap ie mm UER vara er a Mi an Hae 3,155,354 tons were produced 
PEP OE ee) 6 UM eles ay Ga ons see A sliding down badly, and will 


do well to reach half of 1957 in the Crowsnest Pass. 
That is quite a drastic reduction for our area. 
. In 1952 the Alberta side of the pass had in the neighborhood of 2400 men 
employed in the coal industry, today there is about 240. 
j Many of these people, mostly those who were of age and able to adopt 
_ themselves to other work have moved out. Many of them stayed because of low 
_ cost housing and because their age makes them unacceptable at other jobs. You 
can also rent a semi-modern home for as low as $15 per month, ane go as high 
_ as $40 per month—here I think you pay 5 times as much. 
: We have about 400 persons living in the area and working out at odd jobs 
now such as the Spring Hill sulphur plant construction and other places, Banff, 
_ Waterton Lakes, Trans-Canada highway construction and so on, and now at the 
high employment season of summer, we have approximately 750 males and 
46 females looking for work, with 40 vacancies for males and two for Jae 
listed. 
- In Coleman alone !-that is the town I come from—I use this because I know 
it so well—coal payrolls have been dropped from $3,615,216 in 1952 to $959,247 
in 1957 and certainly will be much lower in 1958. 
To show the desperate condition now existing, I would like to quote a 
_ paragraph from a news item which appeared in the Calgary Herald last Wed- 
_nesday and datelined Blairmore, July 16, that is last week. This is in the Crows- 
nest Pass. 
News that money had been appropriated for employment of 30 to 
40 men on forestry work spread like wildfire, and local forestry and 
employment officers were flooded with unemployed seeking work on 
the proposed project. Only a few were hired. 


Fad 


That is the end of the quotation. 

Later I learned that they hired 33 from the nearly 500 applicants. 
| When stating some of the facts before the board on energy headed by 
Mr. Borden, he said that conditions such as this should not exist in a country 
like ours. I heartily agree with him and I am sure you do too. 

: The reason for this decline is fairly obvious, but for matter of record 
I would like to put this down. 

I am sure we all agree with him but they do exist and it is a depressing 
feeling. 
| First, and this applies mainly to our area, the railroads changing from 
coal to diesel. 

I noticed here that you heard a few minutes ago that 195,000 tons were 
used for the railroad in northwestern Ontario. If that is not a bad condition 
now, here the railroads are making money out of the coal yet they import 
coal and let the Canadian coal mines lay idle. I think there should be some 
guardian and that guardian has to operate from points where there is 
authority, that is the government. 


4 
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Secondly, is the competition element in gas and oil for homes and industry. 

You may ask under the circumstances what can the government do about 
these things. The railroads and others cannot be forced to use coal if they 
feel other fuels are more economical and easier to use. 5 


Of course, that is not what I am going to suggest, but if the federal — 


government feels that coal is a national asset—and I have not met one yet 
that did not acknowledge the fact that coal is a natural asset—and wish to 
do something for it to survive, then, as other industries, it must receive 
governmental protection and guidance. I am going to suggest a few methods 


which are not drastically radical but the application of them can save the © 


coal industry. 


Now, if the United States set the duty at $1.25 a ton in 1866 the shoe 
must have been on the other foot, the Nova Scotia coal mines must have been © 
in a position to produce coal and send it to the United States more cheaply |. 


than their mines could produce it. So they set this $1.25, which is approxi- 
mately more than the cost of a ton, in order to protect their industry and we 
can see what they have done to their industry today. It is the greatest giant 
the world has ever known. 

I am not saying this, gentlemen, to ask you to put a high duty on coal. 
I think there are other ways and, besides, possibly a high duty on coal creates 
a certain amount of hardship to Quebec and Ontario people. I am trying to 
impress upon you the necessity of protecting our own industry; that is the 
Canadian coal industry. 

For instance, across the line from us there is an act which is called “Buy 
America Act” or such, and by referring to this act I am not going to suggest 
that you should keep all foreign coal out, but there is coal today coming into 


areas which should be supplied by our own coal mines. There is coal used in — 
government buildings which certainly should use coal mined by Canadian | 


labour. 
There are almost 2,000,000 tons used in northwestern Ontario which 
some of our coal mines can satisfactorily supply with little assistance. I 


have no argument with it. If we did not do it we would not have an industry, — 


so I am in favour of it, because otherwise this country of ours could not grow. 
We have to have industry for it to grow and one of these industries is the 
coal mining industry. There are 150,000 tons coming into Winnipeg from the 
United States which also can be reserved for our western coal. . 

Just these items alone can support a Canadian coal industry much better 
than the one we have now and employ all these people. We pay high 
protection on many items in order that we may have an industry in Canada. 
Our automobiles, machinery and textiles are protected by a tariff, which is 
a form of subsidization no matter what you call it. 


Living beside such a great giant of industry as our good neighbour, the 
United States, forces us to use this method. Why could it not be applied, to 
some extent, to coal? The coal industry supports more men per dollar than 
many of the others. 


The British Columbia government has already enacted that any govern- 
ment orders for coal must be purchased from British Columbia mines, even at 
high prices. I do not think I quite agree with this kind of legislation within 
our borders. Something like that is more needed for the dominion, where 
Canadian coal can reasonably reach. 


Gas is a very handy fuel for household use and some mining towns are 
-now using gas for heating their homes but you can question this for industries 
because some day they may have to revert to coal. Why cannot they be 
encouraged to use coal now, in order that the coal industry may survive for 
them to use when they need it. f 
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an Freight rates can also be adjusted to make it easier for transportation of 
coal. Investigation should be instituted with regards to equalization into the 
- freight rate. ? 

4 A question relating to the power plant at Wabamun came up this after- 
noon. They are now paying 10 cents for gas. I would like to ask one of my 
4 colleagues to answer why they are paying this 10 cents and why they are 
using this gas. Would you permit that, Mr. Chairman? Perhaps Mr. Ure 
_ could explain this. 


a Mr. W. UREW (Secretary Treasurer of District 18, United Mineworkers of 
America): In regard to Wabamun, Alberta, there are large coal fields down 
there. It is a low quality coal. The Calgary power commission a few years 
ago went into that area and they decided to set up a power plant and use 
_ gas or coal. In the meantime some of the members, perhaps of this committee, 
_ said “We have some oil, we have some gas’, and south of Wabamun there are 
large gas fields. They drilled eight or nine wells and they could not drill 
_ anymore wells until they got rid of the gas. While there was expert evidence 
_to the effect that they could produce coal more cheaply than the regular price 
of gas in Alberta, the company which owned the gas wells along with the 
_ Calgary power, gave them a cheap rate so that they could use gas, not for the 
_ purpose of making a cheap operation on the power plant but for the purpose 
of drilling more wells. We found out that in that situation they are giving 
away cheap gas to the large consumers and trying to boost the price to the 
ordinary every day man and woman buying gas. That is how the Wabamun — 
field is using gas instead of coal. 


; Mr. ABoussary: Thank you, Mr. Ure. I am just stating this case. We 
have nothing against the Calgary power—not that the gas companies should 
allow them to use gas cheaply. That is their business. This is a free enterprise 
country. But I just want to state that wherever gas has been able to beat 
E coal as far as price is concerned, there always has been a reason for it. In 
other words, some of these days these industries will have to revert to coal 
because the price of gas is not due to stay down if they keep on selling it to 
industries promiscuously. 


Mr. WooLLIAMs: In other words it is a dumping price. 


Mr. ABoussary: At the present time you see we have too much gas the 
Same as we have too much coal. In Alberta we are a very wealthy province, 
and we are proud of it but we must find markets for whatever we have. One 
of them is coal. 

Now, about coal export, here we must commend this government for its 
encouragement to the export of coal to Japan. Of course, coal export is highly 
selective, and therefore, will not affect all mines, but where this business is 
possible a little easing of regulations on the subsidy may be an encouragement. 
Cutting the price sometimes brings more business, and where a mine is able 
_to do that, they shouldn’t have to make it up with the loss of subsidy. The 
_same subsidy should be allowed on better than competitive price as well, thus” 
giving them an incentive. 


Mr. UREN: Do you want to go into the price cutting business? 
Mr. ABoussaAFy: If we can undersell the United States. 


Mr. UREN! That is not the United States; it is competition between com- 
panies in your own area. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed with your statement, Mr. Aboussafy? 
’ Mr. ABousSsAFY: I would like to mention something about loading docks. 


= 


_ For several years now, the necessity of bulk loading docks at Vancouver has 
been very apparent to assist pricewise in the export of coal. 
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Loading this export coal is presently being done at Portland. or Seattle, | 
at an additional cost of around $1.30 per ton. . 
That is a fairly close figure, because the people who gave me the figure | 
shipped coal themselves to Japan. 5 
Bulk loading facilities at Vancouver would mean saving this cost to) 
government in form of subvention and also employing Canadian labour as well | 
as making Canadian coal more competitive. oa 
This has been projected for so many years. Every year we say we will | 
have loading docks next year, but the next year somehow the people have not | 
been able to finance the project and they have been putting it off year after | 
year. In works like that there is no reason why, possibly, the government could 
not encourage these private investors. 
Mr. PAYNE: May I ask the witness a question? I wish, first of all, to assure | 
the witness that perhaps no one is more interested in such an undertaking | 
going forward than I am myself. The possibilities of sending a bit of equipment | 
port-side depends entirely on the economics of the picture. It would seem, from | 
evidence received earlier today, that Mr. John L. Lewis who through arrange- 
ments established in the United States has now certainly largely precluded the | 
possibility of Canada entering the export market in any large way through the | 
establishment of bulk loading facilities in Vancouver because of an arrange- | 
ment to move coal at the rate of $7.50 a ton. I understand that these mine- | 
workers are all members of the same union. Is it, then, not a matter where | 
there should be discussions within the union to see that undertakings are not 
entered into on the American side which precludes an economic operation of 
Canadian exports from our own export ports. 


Mr. Apoussary: For one thing I am glad that you brought this up. It) 
shows just how much the United States goes out of its way to keep this) 
industry moving. They know it is important. However, since this is the first) 
time I heard this today, I cannot enlarge on it and I could not give you any! 
enlightenment. But, I can tell you that I have had men who have just come| 
over from Japan call on me within the last two or three months. There have. 
been several samples shipped from the coal mine area and they are all satis- 
factory I have been told by a Japanese who just came over from Japan on his 
first trip to Canada. His English was excellent and there was no question of | 
misunderstanding. He told me they were very much interested in this Canadian 
coal, and that his steel company, as soon as they were able, were willing to test 
a 50,000-ton order. That is from the Japanese. Whether or not he is telling me’ 
the truth will be up to him but he did not look like a man who would tell a lie. | 
He was a very well educated person and he sent me a Japanese holiday card 
to keep in touch and his inquiries were applicable to the personnel in the 
mines—what they were able to produce and whether or not they were reliable. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Payne, if Mr. Aboussafy might con- 
tinue with his statement and I will ask Mr. Boyd to answer the question which 
you raised, as Mr. Boyd has indicated a willingness to do so. 


Mr. AsoussaAFy: Possibly this committee does not have much to do with 
new industry, but I am going to bring this appeal before this committee now. 

About new industry it is essential that industrial development be com- 
menced immediately or the entire Crowsnest Pass will be a ghost area. Up to 
the present, unemployment insurance has partially filled the unemployment 
problem, but this no longer exists for the majority of the unemployed, as even 
their seasonal benefits have expired. It should be noted that the seasonal 
benefit and their extensions in this area meant almost nothing to the recip- 
ients, as the majority were on miners welfare fund and D.V.A. benefits and 
therefore with their means tests, the supplemental benefits were merely sub- 


_ going to be severe in the entire area, and cities, towns and villages are not 
_ going to be able to cope with the situation. 

a As a matter of immediate relief, the exportation of natural gas through 
_ this Crowsnest Pass area has been receiving much attention. 

ye I do not want you gentlemen to be much surprised at this; after all, in 
_ Alberta we have coal and gas and both have to be marketed. Each one helps 
_ the other. 

The Savannah Creek sour gas field, if permission for export could be 
_ granted, would be piped through this area to a proposed scrubbing plant. A 
_ scrubbing plant is a gas cleaning plant. All the gas produced in southern 
j Alberta is called sour gas, and in order to use it for fuel it is necessary to 
4 Separate the gas from other materials, such as sulphur, etc. There are going to 
_ be several of these plants in southern Alberta in the not too distant future, 
q and if export of gas is allowed, one of these plants is scheduled to be located 
in the Crowsnest Pass, and it will absorb between three hundred and five 
_ hundred workers for possibly two years, a nice tiding over for the Alberta 
_ side of the Crowsnest Pass. It will also enhance the possibility of plastic manu- 
_ facture, because sulphur and coke are ideal basic elements, thus encouraging 
industry of that type to locate there. 

Ee Another possible new industry is the projection of a penitentiary for 
a British Columbia and parts of Alberta, and if this can be located in the City 
| of Fernie, which is on the B.C. side of the Crowsnest Pass, it will stabilize it 
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and eliminate the possibility of a beautiful little city from becoming extinct, 
4q by reason of the closing of mine operations a few months ago. I feel it would 
f be much better to locate this penitentiary where it can do the most good for 
- employment. 

4 I know your committte has nothing to do with this particular project, but 
Bis you think it over there is a possibility that you may be able to assist. 

: The matter of thermal power generation in the Crowsnest Pass area would 
be of great importance, both for coal production and employment of labour, 
and this district is well suited for that, with unlimited coal and water reserves 


_ thermo-electric plants cannot be sprung quickly. 
: The presence of iron ore in the eastern limits of the Crowsnest Pass also 
' provide a basis for a possible new industry for the area. 

4 Good coking coal is available providing all the component parts necessary 
P for steel making are present and there our government can urge the parties 
_ responsible to see what can be done. 

; In summing up, I would like to remind this committee of what Mr. O’Brian 
has said in his exhaustive article on the present and future energy require- 
_ ments for Canada, which shows clearly that in future years coal will be largely 
used in providing this power. 
4 On this point then, it is more important than ever that everything possible 
_be done to preserve a nucleus of the industry so that it could be expanded in 
an orderly manner when required. 

4 Gentlemen, there is an urgent need for immediate action and since this 
committee was good enough to bring about this hearing, then I ask you please 
not to just forget about it. The future and happiness of many depend on it. 

i The other day I happened to hear our Prime Minister speaking on the 
-Yadio on the conversion loan. He happened to mention something about war- 
time thinking for peace-time. The matter of unemployment is a very urgent 
Matter. War-time thinking is needed in order that we may ward it off. Thank 
you, very much. © 
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Mr. Kinpt: I have a few questions which I should like to ask the witness. 
Are you aware of a publication known as “Alberta’s Economic Prospects” 
which was the Alberta brief to the Gordon Royal Commission? 
Mr. ABoussAFY: I am aware of it, but I have not read it. 


Mr. Kinpt: I should like to quote the head of the Electric Power Com- _ 
mission of Alberta: : | 

“The percentage of power generated by hydro, gas and coal in 1955 is | 
expected to be 57 per cent, 40 per cent and 3 per cent respectively, while in | 
1985 these percentages are expected to be 46 per cent, 12 per cent and 42 per 
cent. In other words, at the present time, or at the end of 1955, there was 3 | 
per cent of the electrical energy in Alberta produced from coal. It is expected | 
during the next 30 years, by 1985, that 42 per cent of the electricity will be. 
produced from coal. In other words the coal industry is to be called upon to 
produce 42 per cent of the electricity within the next 30 years.” } 

Stated another way, and it is said somewhere else in the report that they - 
expect five times as much electricity will be generated in thirty years from 
now and that 42 per cent of the total production in 1985 will come from coal. 
So, it goes to show, coal as a source of energy is not finished. 

Somewhere else in this report it said that the coal industry of Alberta is 
now looking forward to one of its worst periods in history and it will probably | 
tend to decline until 1960, or probably within the period 1960 to 1965. Then 
they say it is expected, that the coal industry should start coming back. What 
we are after now is something to tide that industry over and that is what you | 
have been arguing for. 

Mr. ABOUSSAFY: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: The mines in the Crowsnest Pass, one after the other, are cur- 
tailing their production as one did a few weeks ago in Bellevue where some | 
141 miners were let off and only 40 remain which includes office staff. _ 

Mr. ABOUSSAFY: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words, the situation as you have described it hits the | 
nail on the head. Here is an industry in a very, very distressed condition and | 
the need for new industry is one of the things which certainly has to be 
considered in order to provide some employment for those eight or ten 
thousand people who live in the Crowsnest Pass. | 

I want to thank Mr. Aboussafy for coming here today and giving us the 
picture he did and for bringing it to our attention and for the suggestions ne 
has made. I assure him that every consideration will be given and that wherever 
it is feasible to act, action will be taken. 

Mr. MartTEL: I wonder if this is the time to refer to the recent reports that 
atomic reactors will, in a few years, be in a position to produce electricity on | 
a competitive basis or at a somewhat similar price to thermal power plants. 
run by coal? Will this hinder the coal industry more than anything else? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I ask that you defer this question for direction : 
to Mr. Uren, the Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board? In the meantime, | 
Mr. Boyd, would you at this point answer the question raised by Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne: I will put the question again. First of all I wish to say that 
practically any committee which you have run into in Ottawa is primarily 
interested in the welfare of an industry, east, west or in between. The Japanese 
market can well be the means of stabilizing the mines in the Crownsnest Pass 
area. However, a rate structure has apparently come into being, under the 
sponsorship of John L. Lewis with associates to move coal from the Virgina 
seaboard to Japan at a rate of approximately $7.50 per ton. Such a rate struc- 
ture would make coal shipments from Vancouver via any new bulk loading 
dock to Japan highly uncompetitive. Is this not a case where the American 
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competitor whose funds are, -in ae ‘ag least, derived from the payment of 
dues by Canadian miners we were hurt by ais operation? 


a Mr. Boyp: As far as the policy of the international organization is con- 
- cerned, in the fall of last year we made representation and presented a brief 
_ to the Minneher of Mines and Technical Surveys and of course to the chairman 
of the Dominion Coal Board who was in attendance. 

_ As I indicated to you when.giving evidence, as far as the coal miners of 
District 18 are concerned, they could never see a matter of some 20 million 
tons of coal being imported into Canada when they were being laid off. 


Mr. PAYNE: My question relates to Japanese exports. That is what I would 


union with respect to that? 
_ Mr. Boyp: I am trying to come to it. | 
Mr. PAYNE: You are labouring a point that you have already covered. 


Mr. Boyp: Not from the United Mineworkers. Immediately after we made 
our representation to the present Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and 
the coal board, it was brought to my attention by means of an article which 
-appeared in the official organ of the association in the United States which 
_ brought up the question of John L. Lewis’ policy having regard to the 
importation of coal into Canada. 
' Was there a different policy initiated by District 18 in respect to it? As 
‘far as District 18 was concerned, it had no right to suggest an embargo on 
American coal. 


Mr. Payne: I am not asking about that or discussing it. 
‘ The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Please allow the witness to answer, Mr. Payne, 


q Mr. Boyp: I will get to the shipping organization in a moment and I will 
clarify that point. 

J I was personally in touch with Mr. John L. Lewis and I was advised that 
-as far as Canada was concerned and the two United Mineworkers district 
‘conventions, as far as coal was concerned in the dominion of Canada, there 
was to be no interference by the international officers in that connection. 

In other words, in the representations we have made in years gone by 
“and in the representations that we make from now on in eee a with coal 


x ) As far as the Japanese export situation is concerned, it was similar to 
‘ the European situation. I believe they called it a shipping cooperative, and 

it only came about through the matter of trying to get as many markets for 
“coal jointly along with coal operators in the United States, and they got the 
ie American government to agree that it was time that ships were taken out of 
a mothballs for the purpose of expanding those markets and for the purpose of 
getting coal miners in the United States back to work. That was the situation. 
b: All I can say is that I believe it was correct. Moreover, if this government 
4 should have any idea along that line of taking ships or fratne out of mothballs, 
the members of District 18 would go along with it. 


: The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martel has a question. 


Mr. MARTEL: Does Mr. Uren have a comment on the recent reports that 
re Beeomic reactors will soon, or in the future will be in a position to produce 
petits on a basis competitive to, or somewhat similar to the prices of elec- 

“tricity that is now produced by herve power plants using coal, and will this 


development not hurt the coal industry more than anything else? 
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Mr. Uren: Mr. Martel, I am going to make a remark, and-then I am 
going to turn the answer over to Dr. Convey, who is a member of the tech-— 
nical board. . 

I wish I might live so long that I could see any damage being done to 
the coal industry by atomic power. Now, Dr. Convey. 


Dr. J. Convey (Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys): In answer to your question, Mr. Martel, concerning the future 
of atomic reactors as compared to thermal power stations, being a technical 
man, we all look for the day when we can introduce economic atomic kilowatts. 
But at the present time there is no reactor in existence producing what we 
would call economic kilowatts. 

There are several—principal types of reactors which are on the drawing 
boards, or which are in operation—but we are very, very far from the break 
through in producing atomic-reactor power plants which would provide us 
with power, let us say, of six mills. We dream about it, but we have a very 
long road to travel before these reactors will be in operation. 

Mr. Uren pointed out that there are some of us who hope to live long 
enough to se it. But when you look at the cost today, and the actual state 
of our knowledge concerning the operations of atomic reactors we are still 
in an initial experimental stage. We are not even in the advanced or practical 
pilot operation plant stage. So I do not see any competition from atomic re- 
actors for many years to come. 


Mr. MARTEL: Was there not a report published recently that atomic reactors 
would become competitive in the near future? Didn’t that appear in the 
Northern Miner a week or two ago? 


Mr. Convey: Yes, I remember the report. But you must remember that 
these reactors which were referred to are still on the drawing boards and > 
we have not as yet got a complete picture. 

Mr. MarTEL: It will take years? 


Mr. Convey: Yes, it will take years. I do not think there is a newspaper 
or a technical magazine which has not at some time within the past few years 
intimaed that atomic power was just around the corner. 


Mr. Coates: As a result of your explanation of this, is it not true to say 
that because of this very fact, and because of the fact that Ontario has to a 
large degree exploiited most of its hydro possibilities that the future of the 
coal industry is indeed a bright one for the production of power? 


Mr. Convey: From the point of view of the generation of power I feel that 
the coal industry has a good future ahead of it, and that the atomic reactors 
when they do come, will merely supplement the thermal power plants which are 
operating today. ) 

When one looks at the picture today, it is quite gratifying to realize that 
the efficiency of these thermo stations has trebled due to the fact that boilers 
can be used at much higher temperatures and pressures than was formerly 
the case in the early thirties; and with such advances in the way of thermo 
power effiicency, I think that the future is not as dim as it might appear to 
some. This is a period of the doldrums in a very sick industry; but its future is 
definitely there. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Before we leave Mr. Payne’s question, and since Mr. 
Uren has indicated some interest in it, I wonder if Mr. Payne would like to 
ask Mr. Uren to comment? 


Mr. UREN: I think, Mr. Payne, you are laying a little too much stress on ~ 
John L. Lewis’ part of the shipping industry. If you read over what I said 
this afternoon, it was that this shipping industry incorporated, or whatever | 
they call it, does no harm whatsoever at present because we are not regular 


q 
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_ shippers of coal to Japan; and with regard to the tariff reduced I think $10 
less than it was last year, if there is a resumption of export business of coal 
_ to Europe and Asia and Japan and to countries— more particularly to England, 
4 to the extent that there has been in the last four or five years, the differential 
_ will be wiped out, and they will be looking for more bulk cargoes. That is our 
hope. 
Be... The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. McFarlane is here but he is not a member of the 
: committee. He would like to ask a question. Does he have the unanimous 
consent of the members? 

Agreed. 

Mr. McFar.Lane: I would like to ask Mr. Uren a question. Can he confirm 
_ whether or not there has ever been a contract for coal signed with Japan, 


Se a 
\ 
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_ for coal from the Crowsnest area? 
Mr. UREN: No, not for any quantity from the Crowsnest Pass area. 
Mr. McFarLane: That would be from Fernie and Michel? 


Mr. UREN: Fernie, Elk river, Coleman, and West Canadian Collieries—that 
_ covers the plants of all the operators in the Crowsnest Pass. There has never 
been a firm contract signed by any of them. 

Mr. McFarLaneE: There has never been a contract? 

Mr. UREN: No sir. 

4 Mr. McFartane: Could there have been a number of shipments? 

a Mr. UREN: Just shipments. There is no contract at the present time between 
_ Japan and Canada. | 

i Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: Following what Dr. Kindt said regarding the commision 
_ report, and what the witness said that the future for coal looks bright from 
how on, I would like to have some answer placed on the record as to how long 
it takes to train a good coal miner—an underground coal miner—how many 
_ years does it take? I should think from the security point of view that at some 
_time we might be looking for such coal miners and not be able to find them. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I shall ask Mr. Boyd to answer your question. 


Mr. Boyp: In an attempt to answer your question, Mr. Woolliams, let me 
say that the matter of training a coal miner comes under the Mines 
Regulations Act of the province of Alberta, which is somewhat similar to an 
act along that line of the province of British Columbia. It provides that an 
individual must have been working at the face for one year before he may win 
a certificate of competency. But our experience is this: that if a man comes 
into a coal mine, he must work at one or two lower classifications. He will 
probably be working at these lower classifications for a couple of years. It 
usually takes about three years before he becomes an old hand at the coal face. 


| Mr. Kinpt: I would like to ask Mr. Aboussafy a question. In his state- 
“ment he mentioned the hope that a thermo plant might be established at the 
Crowsnest Pass. , 

Judging from Mr. Aboussafy’s statement, and from the policy which is’ 
“now in effect in eastern Canada, there is the hope of its application to western 
Canada. I would suggest to Mr. Aboussafy who is head of the Industrial Plan- 

ning Organization of the Crowsnest Pass, that if he could come up with a 
‘Scheme or a plan, a workable plan whereby a thermo industry could be started 
out there, we would all be behind him. s 

But as to whether it would be accepted or not—you generally have to make 
several attempts at these things—it must be justified economically in order 
to gain support. 

_.. There are many many other things which have to be taken into considera- 
tion, but that is a point which has been cleared up at this meeting, and it 
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| is : 


is a point which I think you raised in your brief, so now I think you ought 
to go home knowing that your federal government is behind that policy if it — 


could be economically justified. 


Mr. ApoussaFy: Yes, Mr. Kindt. I was rather surprised when I heard q 


that, and I was pleased. However, we are looking for something a little quicker. — 


As you said, that is something to work on, and to develop when the time 


comes, when it becomes economically feasible. But that takes time and we © 


have not got time. 


We have got to have a certain amount of business from this coal that is ~ 


entering Canada today. | ; . 
I think a quick arrangement could be made while we are working on this © 


other scheme. We should not be left just because we have a thermo electric 4 


plant in view, because it takes too long to develop. 


Therefore I would like to see this committee say: there is a solution; it is q 
a solution, but it is a longer term solution. But what we need today is to ~ 
divert some of this coal which is now coming into Canada and which could be | 


produced and delivered reasonably cheap from our coal mines. 
Mr. Kinpt: Is there any possibility arising from the discussion which has 


taken place today with your particular part of the coal industry that you ~ 
could meet the situation in some measure in the Crowsnest Pass by getting a © 


little more market for your coal than you now have? 


Mr. Uren: I do not think so. It is quite possible with one or two coals— ~ 
but not with all the coals of the Crowsnest Pass. They have been tried and — 
have failed. I do not say that there are not some good coals in the Crowsnest. — 
Pass that have never been mined. There are some good seams out there which ~ 


would satisfy the Ontario market. But up to date one company and one com- — 
pany only has continued to satisfy the Ontario market. 

The reason for that 
operators and I tell it to the committee—some of those boys out there in days © 
gone by were rather rugged individualists. I can remember when I first.came s 


to the coal board, they were selling a kind of coal and their attitude was that — 
the customer had to take that coal or leave it alone. Well, this was their ~ 
attitude for a long time until they missed the boat, because the oil salesmen © 


were a great deal smarter. 


The next thing that comes up is that they will sell coal to the eastern — 
plants on a certain specification. But they may find themselves in a position — 
where their tipple or their men or something will not get the coal out in time © 
to satisfy the customers. So they put in any old thing, with the result that © 


when the coal arrives at the plant it does not meet the specifications. : 
That happened not just one time or one year. It has been repeated over — 
the years several times. 7 


Mr. Krnpt: Was that primarily in regard to underground coal? 


Mr. UREN: That is what I am talking about now, underground coal from 4 
the Crowsnest Pass. 


Mr. Anoussary: I have heard this before, and it is right. There is now 
question about it. In the past these things have happened. But quite often, 4g 
when eastern Canada wanted coal, they wanted it because they did not have 
any other coal, or they wanted it in a hurry or in wartime. 

Naturally the coal operators will push over anything that they could in © 
order to sell it. But I believe that this is a hurdle, and that anyone can get 
around a hurdle. 4 

We have a hurdle which we must jump, and if we cannot jump it, we 
may as well call it finished for the coal industry, lay the men off, move them > 
out, and close these towns. 7 


and I am being quite blunt—I have told it to the © 
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But we can jump Senet hurdle by means of any order which this committee 
may recommend. I believe it could be done with approved coal only. Let us 
a see if they cannot furnish it today. I will bet you that they can. They have 
Boots of time and they have lots of good coal, as Mr. Uren has said. 


~ Mr. Woo.uiAMs: Mr. Uren was talking particularly of the Crowsnest Pass 
area. I do not like to close all doors or merely open a few. But would, these 
same answers apply to the whole province of Alberta? 

Mr. UREN: Definitely so. In other areas it was worse than, in the Crowsnest 
_ Pass. The whole of Alberta got a bad name. 


Mr. Woou.iaMs;: If there is any solution at all at the present time to some 
of the problems you have heard this afternoon and this evening for Alberta 
coal as far as getting markets are concerned— 


Mr. UrEN: I do not know what the government is prepared to do in con- 
DAchion with most of the coal. As far as the Drumheller Valley coal is con- 
cerned, I will be quite frank with you; I do not think there could be very 
much of amarket for it.- 

Mr. Woouuiams: And what about Canmore coal? 


Mr. UREN: Canmore could continue to operate; it should operate. I think 
it would be closed unless they could operate it, but as to its market, they would 
have to find some other market for their aie cle than making it into briquettes. 
_ Briquettes were acceptable to the railroad but most intensive educational and 
_ sales campaigns have been put on without success throughout northern Ontario 
d right down into this area as far as the lake front. To sell in the domestic market 
i briquettes were not acceptable to the consumer because they could get other 
_ coal that they did not have to fuss with and did not have to have a specialized 
education to burn it. I do not know how much money was spent for a period 
of five years. A man in Winnipeg, one of the outstanding coal dealers in Win- 
_ nipeg, took on Canmore coal because he believed in it and he had every right 
to believe in it because Canmore coal is good and Canmore briquettes are good. 
But, are you going to tell the public today what they are going to buy and 
_ when they are going to buy it and what they are going to burn in their furnaces. 
_ You can’t tell them what fuel to burn. Sure, you could tell them, if there was 
no other kind of fuel to burn but you cannot tell them at the present time. 
9 In my opinion, unless there is some deal made by Canmore with the power 
3 company, and I say it would be the Calgary Power Company, or that we can 
_ further the export of Canmore coal to Japan—that their future is very very 
_ unsafe. That is not because of the quality of their coal in cobble form or in any 

larger size, but more than 50 per cent of their product is fine coal. It can only 
_ be sold in briquette form. You cannot sell briquettes anymore. 


4 _ Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): May I ask a question; I have 
_ been sitting here very patiently listening to the western movement of coal, but 

_I understand this discussion affects all of the coal areas. Let us get back to the 
i reference on specifications. It has been suggested, Mr. Uden, that specifications 
_ for, say, the Department of Defence Production contracts and so on have been 
q increased to the extent that it is becoming increasingly difficult for the coal 
- companies to apply on fuel tenders. What would you say to that? 


Mr. UREN: I do not think so. It is one of the duties of the interdepartmental 
fuel committee of which Mr. O’Brian acts as chairman on my behalf—I do not 
_ tie that in 100 per cent with the coal board because it is a separate committee,— 
_to get the best value for the government that is possible in their coal Wenehases 
and in the consumption of coal and the efficient running of their plants. But I 
_have never seen a coal operator who came in with a complaint about a speci- 

_ fication that did not get a clear hearing and taken right down the line through 
F Bthe fuels division of the Mines and Technical Surveys and through to the 
er eheae agent and so forth, and if it was at all possible to get the coal of 
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that particular operator, or group of operators, included in the tender, it was 
done. But if it is so far off the approved specification, and those specifications 
are drawn up by the technical men of the committee. We are talking about 


the Department of Defence Production, that purchases for the Department of 


National Defence on the inter-departmental coal committee there is an 
engineer from the army, from the navy and from the air force, and a represent- 
ative from the fuels division from the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and also Mr. O’Brian who acts as chairman. Mr. O’Brian acts on my 
behalf. He does not have a vote and he does not tell them what they can or 
what they cannot have or do. The army, navy and air force say what they 
have to have and what is necessary for the efficient operation of their plants 
—and incidentally most of the complaints come as a result of coals that are low 
in quality and grade whereas most of the Department of National Defence 
installations are overloaded. How are you going to operate an overloaded 
boiler plant with under quality coal? They are putting in new boilers and 
are changing the specifications as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I do not have any doubt that 
the coal dealers are given a fair hearing. However, over a period of years the 
specifications have been increased considerably; have they not? 

Mr. UrEN: Probably they have been tightened up; there is no question 
about that. I do not know who got rooked more than the government in their 
purchases. 


Mr. O’Brran: I might add one thing. The situation is this, that as the 
existing plants get older they require a better coal. As they put in new plants 
they are designed for the poorest coal, Gagetown is an example and as the 
load increases they might step up the specification for the coal as a more 
economic measure in supplying steam than putting in additional plant. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I am sorry I have not 
been here all day. I was called back to my constituency and was delayed in 
Montreal. However, I am wondering if a statement has been made on the im- 
mediate or the long term prospects in respect of the maritime coal industry? 


Mr. Uren: No. 


Mr. Coates: It was my understanding that we were going to discuss the 
western phase and then the eastern. 


Mr. WootiiaMs: Except for mentioning the different types of coal we 
have not covered anything in the maritimes. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: It is now ten minutes past ten. I would like to thank 
the witnesses, on behalf of the committee, for coming this evening. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at nine o’clock and there will possibly 
be another meeting at three-thirty in the afternoon, and perhaps at eight 
o’clock in the evening. 
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fe 

: THURSDAY, July 31, 1958. 

. The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 


_ to present the following as its 
4 FOURTH REPORT 


1. Pursuant to its Order of Reference of July 2, 1958, your Committee 
- has considered and approved Items numbered 193 to 216 inclusive, as listed 
_ in the Main Estimates 1958-59; and Items numbered 575 to O77 inclusive, as 
- listed in the Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
- 1959, relating to the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys; and Items 
_ humbered 217 and 218 of the Main Estimates 1958-59 relating to the Dominion 
~ Coal Board. | | 

: 2. Your Committee held 4 meetings on the Order of Reference of the 
_ House concerning the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
B. Surveys, and 4 meetings concerning the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. 


3. Your Committee heard a full statement by the Minister of Mines and 


E Technical Surveys on the duties and responsibilities of his department and of 
_ himself as its Minister. 


4. The study of the estimates of the department indicated to the Committee. 
_ that the work of the department consists of technical and research investigations 
connected with resources basic to the future development of the country’s 
economy. To a varying degree, this department contributes information 


; essential to the planning and development in all phases of the national 
| economy. | 


0. The Surveys and Mapping Branch provides the topographical informa- 
_ tion and base maps essential to all phases of our expanding economy. Rapid 
development during the last decade has severely overtaxed the mapping 
facilities of the department. In this connection new accommodation, now in 
the construction stage, and increased staff, should help to relieve the pressure. 
_ This branch is faced also with steadily increasing demands for navigational 
charts and other information on the continental shelves and the adjacent 
portions of the oceans. This problem is being met, in part at least, by an 
expanding effort. This trend must be continued so that Canada can meet 


her rapidly expanding navigational requirements off our coasts and in the 
Arctic. } 


6. It was apparent to your Committee that the Geological Survey of 
Canada is doing an efficient job; it has 77 parties in the field. 
submitted indicates that, at the present rate of activity, decades would pass 
before satisfactory geological maps of the pioneering areas of Canada would 
‘be completed. It would be unfortunate if this effort cannot be accelerated 


research effort. The Committee was also gratified that the Geological Survey 
expects to undertake more research on ground water resources. 
of information on sources of ground water supply is already of ¢ 
in many parts of Canada. 
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7. The Mines Branch continues to play an important role in the develop- 
ment of our great wealth of minerals. The branch can be credited with much of © 
the success achieved by Canada’s uranium industry. It gives valuable 

assistance and advice to all parts of the mineral industry. Greater competition 


in world markets for the products of the mines has intensified the need for 
greater efficiency at lower costs to the industry. The requests for help to 
provide cheaper methods of production continue to increase the demands on 
the facilities of the branch. Here too, better equipment, increased staff, and 
new accommodation which will be ready in the near future, should help to 


meet the needs. 


8 The Committee was interested to learn of the Minister’s intention to 
expand the Geographical Branch into a program of study on land use. It 
appeared to the Committee that such information is required to plan the 
proper utilization of land with regard to such resources as agriculture and 
forestry. Canada does not~ have unlimited resources of good land and the 
proper use of this land is essential to the future development of the country. 


9. The Committee was interested in the range of valuable research 
conducted by the Dominion Observatories. The Committee was also interested 
in learning that many of the research techniques developed to provide greater 
knowledge of the earth and the stars can be applied in a practical way to 
mineral exploration and navigation. The work of this branch is of increasing 
interest and value as man probes outer space. 


10. The Committee noted the important contribution of the Mineral 
Resources Division which acts as the mineral economics unit of the department. 
The Committee is aware that the scientific and technical work of the depart- 
ment, in assistance to mineral resources development, must be supplemented 
by a complete knowledge of all factors, national or international, which have 
a bearing on the mineral industry. The Committee, therefore, values the im- 
portant service which can and must be rendered to the government and the 
mineral industry by a competent mineral economics unit such as the Mineral 
Resources Division. 


11. Your Committee recommends that the government give consideration 
to the necessity for increasing the department’s research program and facilities 
in order to keep pace with the accelerated tempo of northern development. 


12. Your Committee records its appreciation of the high calibre of the — 
technical officials of the department. It noted, however, that the department 
has found it difficult over the years to recruit and hold good staff. As scientists 
and engineers become expert in their particular fields, industry attracts large 
numbers away with higher salaries. The situation has been better during the 
past year, but the condition will reappear with the return of a buoyant economy. 
The Committee holds the view that every means should be taken to attract © 
and hold scientists and engineers of ability. This can be done by providing 
good working conditions and adequate salaries. 


13. Your Committee feels that the department is doing a good job with 
the staff and facilities at its disposal. In the overall picture, however, the efforts 
of the department fall short of meeting the requirements of the economy. The © 
Committee is of the opinion that an expanded effort is required so that these 
requirements can be met and that normal national development will not be — 
delayed. It recommends consideration of action to this end by the government. ~ 


14. Your Committee heard a statement by the Chairman of the Dominion ~ 
Coal Board which dealt in considerable detail with the history of governmental ; 
policy over the years in relation to the assistance of coal movements by the — 
payment of subventions—still the principal function of the board. a ; 
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15. During its consideration of the estimates concerning the Dominion Coal 


Board, your Committee examined the undermentioned witnesses from the 


Crowsnest Pass region, the Canmore region and the Drumheller region, of 
Alberta, and a representative of the industry of both the Alberta and British 
Columbia sides of the Crowsnest Pass, in regard to the problems of the coal 
industry in western Canada. These witnesses were as follows: Mr. Edward Boyd. 


_ of Calgary, Alberta, President, District No. 18, United Mineworkers of America : 


Mr. William Ure of Calgary, Alberta, Secretary Treasurer, District No. 18, 
United Mineworkers of America; Mr. Henry Sherwood of Canmore, Alberta, 
Secretary, No. 7297, United Mineworkers of America; Mr. Thomas Mackie of 
Drumheller, Alberta, Secretary, Midlandvale No. 172, United Mineworkers of 
America; and Mr. Frank Aboussafy of Coleman, Alberta, President, Crowsnest 
Pass Industrial Planning Board. 


16. Your Committee was concerned by the apparent necessity of importing 
foreign coal to fill Canadian orders due to export orders for Canadian coal 
exceeding expectations. Your Committee emphasizes the necessity for increased 
production of Canadian coal when export sales and Canadian requirements 
exceed the production of coal in Canada. 


17. Your Committee expresses the hope that ways may be found through 
research and other avenues whereby more Canadian coal may be used. Your 
Committee was impressed with the necessity for Canadian operators to ensure 


that their deliveries of coal conform to the quality requirements of the pur- 
chasers. 


18. Your Committee recommends that the government give consideration 
to the advisability of sending a mission to the oriental market for Canadian 


coal, there to study the economic possibilities of increasing sales of Canadan 
coal to that market. 


19. Members of your Committee took full advantage of the invitations 


of the Minister and witnesses to question them without restriction. 


20. Your Committee records its appreciation of the great assistance given 
to it by the Minister of Mines and Technica] Surveys and the officials of his 
epartment and by the Chairman and the officials of the Dominion Coal Board. 


21. A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in respect of the 
said estimates is appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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TuEspay, July 22, 1958. 
(21) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9:00 
o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baldwin, Bigg, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, 
Kindt, Korchinski, MacRae, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), 
Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Stearns, Villeneuve and Woolliams.—(17) 


In attendance, of the Dominion Coal Board: Messrs. W. E. Uren, Chairman: 

C. L. O’Brian, Assistant. to the Chairman; and D. A. Edgar, Financial Officer: 
and of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The Honourable Paul 
Comtois, Minister; Dr. J. Convey, Director, Mines Branch, and Mr. A. Ignatieff, 
Chief, Fuels Bivins Mines Branch: and the following witnesses from the coal 

- industry in Alberta: Messrs. Edward Boyd of Calgary, Alberta, President, and 
William Ure of Calgary, Alberta, Secretary Treasurer, both of District 18, United 
Mineworkers of America; Henry Sherwood of Canmore, Alberta, Secretary, No. 
7297, United Minbwoukers of America; Thomas Mackie of Drumheller, Alberta, 
Secretary, Midlandvale No, 172, United Mineworkers of America; and Frank 


Aboussafy of Coleman, Alberta, President, Crowsnest Pass Industrial Planning 
‘Board. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Items 217 and 218 of the 


\ Main Estimates 1958-59 concerning the Dominion Coal Board. 


Messrs. Sherwood and Mackie were severally called and questioned. 


Messrs. Boyd, Aboussafy, Ignatieff and O’Brian were further examined, 


i and Mr. Uren was further questioned at length. 


Following discussion, on motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Kindt, 


Resolved,—That the following of the witnesses who were summoned to 
_ appear before the Committee to give evidence on the coal mining industry in 
_ Alberta, and who were questioned by the Committee on July 21st and 22nd, 


_ namely, Messrs. Thomas Mackie of Drumheller, Alberta, and Henry Sherwood 
("4 of Canmore, Alberta, be paid an additional per diem allowance of $15, over 


and above their out-of-pocket expenses, for the number of days that they 
_ were absent from their normal occupation by reason of their having been 
summoned. © 


The Committee expressed its appreciation for the assistance which had 
_ been given to it during the past two days by the following witnesses, namely 
_ Messrs, Boyd, Ure, Sherwood, Mackie and Aboussafy; the said witnesses were 


retired. 


At 10:55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958. 
(22) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 3:30 o’clock 
p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Drouin, Dumas, Fleming (Oka- 
nagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Kindt, Latour, MacRae, Martel, Mitchell, Muir 
(Cape Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Stearns, Ville- 
neuve and Woolliams.—(18) ; 

In Attendance, of the Dominion Coal Board: Messrs. W. E. Uren, Chairman; 
C. L. O’Brian, Assistant to the Chairman; and D. A. Edgar, financial officer; 
and of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The Honourable 
Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. J: Convey, Director, Mines Branch; and Mr. A. 
Ignatieff, Chief, Fuel Division, Mines Branch. 

The Committee resumed its consideration of Items 217 and 218 of the 
Main Estimates 1958-59 concerning the Dominion Coal Board. 

Following further lengthy questioning of the chairman and officials of the 
Dominion Coal Board and certain departmental officials, the said Items DATE 
and 218 were approved. 

During the proceedings Messrs, M. L. McFarlane, M.P., and Donald 
MacInnis, M.P., being present but not members of the Committee, by unanimous 
consent, questioned certain of the witnesses. 

On behalf of the Committee, Mr. Dumas expressed the appreciation of the © 
Committee to the Minister and his officials of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and to the Chairman and his officials of the Dominion Coal 
Board for their assistance in the consideration of the estimates of the board. 

At 5.15 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


WEDNESDAY, July 30, 1958 
(23) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met in camera 
at 10:00 o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Bigg, Coates, Doucett, Drouin, 
Dumas, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Korchinski, Latour, MacRae, Martel, 
Martin (Timmins), Martineau, McLennan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North 
and Victoria), Murphy, Pugh, Roberge, Stearn and Villeneuve—22. 

The Chairman presented a draft of a Report to the House on the Estimates 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and the Dominion Coal 
Board, which had been considered by the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure on July 29th, and which they had unanimously recommended for the 
approval of the Committee. The Committee considered the draft report and, 
on motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. McLennan, 

Resolved, unanimously,—That the draft report be approved without amend- 
ment and that the Chairman present the said report to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Doucett, seconded by Mr. Dumas, 


Resolved,—That the Committee record its great appreciation to the Chair- | 
man for his very able guidance of the Committee, to the Steering Subcommittee © 
’ who had assisted so effectively in the drafting of the Reports to the House, and 

to the Clerk of the Committee for his efficient work. : 


At 10:25 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We will carry on from where 
_we left off last night. Now @hont would you like to have called first? 


Mr. Woo.iuiamMs: I would like to have Mr. Sherwood from Canmore 
called. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with the technical information you 
want from the chairman of the coal board and his assistants? 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I just wanted to ask Mr. O’Brian one question nuDHE 
- costs; otherwise I am finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be available from your witnesses from the west. 
- It is up to the committee as to what you want to do. You may want to call 
_ Mr. Uren and Mr. O’Brian, after you have heard the witnesses from the west. 
. You will be at liberty to do so. 


Mr. WooLuuiamMs: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sherwood, you are from Canmore, Alberta? 


if Mr. Henry SHERWOopD (Secretary, No. 7297 United Mineworkers of 
_ America): That is right. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: How many coal mines are there in Canmore? 
Mr. SHERWOOD: One. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe, Mr. Woolliams, you would like to have the com- 
- mittee know who Mr. Sherwood is. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What is your present position with the union? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: I am secretary of the local union. 

Mr. Woo.tuiaAMs: At Canmore? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: Yes. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: How many members have you in the local unions there? 


Mr. SHERWOOD: We have approximately 135 to 140, at present since the 
 lay- off in February. 


Mr. WooOLLIAMS: What is the largest size the union has been in Canmore? 


Mr. SHERWOOD: The largest membership during the war years was 310 
4 members. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What is the name of the mine that operates in Canmore? 
Mr. SHERWOOD: Canmore Mines Limited. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: I understand that last year coal was shipped from 
_Canmore to Japan. 


Mr. SHERWOOD: That is right. 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Approximately how many tons? 
Mr. SHERWOOD: About 35,000 to 40,000 tons, I would imagine. 


Mr. Woo.i1amMs: Do you know what subvention was paid on that coal 
out of Canmore? 


Mr. SHERWOOD: I would say, similar to the subvention rate. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That evidence has alsin been given by other members 
of the coal board. 


Mr. WooLLiaMSs: Could you tell me the number of men in Canmore that — 


are unemployed today who have been coal miners? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: I would say that there are approximately 45 to 50 men 
who have not any jobs who are coal miners, and are unemployed. 

Mr. Woo.tuIaMs: There was a big lay-off, I believe about February of 
this year. How many men were laid off at that time? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: Ninety. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Have some of those men been taken back? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: Ten men have been rehired. 

Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Where did the other men go? Have they found other 
employment? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: Forty- five of them are still in the town with no place to 
go and about 35 are working on projects in the national park at Banff. They 
can get a job there for a week or so. 

Mr. Wooutu1aMs: Would you mind telling the committee what part the 
union plays in the laying-off of men? 

Mr. SHERWOOD: The only part we play in the lay-off of men is that the 
company has the right to direct the forces. It is on a seniority basis, so. that 
if 90 men are laid off, the last 90 men hired by the company are the first to go. 

Mr. Woo.LLiaMs: Could you tell me how many that you know in Canmore 
who are unemployed are coal miners who have no benefits left under the 
unemployment insurance? . ( 

Mr. SHERWoopD: I would say that since the end of October to the present 
the benefits to about 25 are so low—$9, $10 or $11 per week—this situation is 
pitiful. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: Do you know how many homes have been vacated in | 
Canmore that used to be owned by miners? 

Mr. SHERWooD: No homes have been vacated because there is no piece 
for them to go. 

Mr. Woo.uuiamMs: I do not think there is anything else I want to ask you 
at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would anyone else like to question the witness? The next — 
witness, please. . : 

Mr. Wootttams: I will call Mr. Thomas Mackie. Mr. Mackie, what is your | 
position with the union? 

Mr. THomas Mackie (Secretary, Midlandvale No. 172, United Mineworkers © 
of America): I am secretary of the Midlandvale No. 172, United Mineworkers © 
of America, and have been so for the last 24 years. 

Mr. WootuiaMs: And that of course is a branch of district 18 union which 
Mr. Boyd covered yesterday? 

Mr. Mackie: Correct. 

Mr. Woo.itiamMs: How many coal mines are in operation today in the 
Drumheller valley? 

Mr. Mackie: About six. , 

Mr. Woo.titiams: How many have been closed up in the last five or ten 
years? 

Mr. Mackie: Two or three have closed up at Rosedale. 

Mr. WoouiiaMs: During the war years how many men were employed in 
the coal mining industry at Drumheller? 
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Mr. Mackige: Approximately eight mines, and there would be an approxi- 
mation of 150 men to each mine—somewhere about that. 


Mr. Woo.LuIAMs: One hundred and fifty to each of the eight mines, that 
would be 1,200 men? 


Mr. MACKIE: That may be out a little one way or another. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: How large is the city of Drumheller? 

Mr. Mackie: It is just a small city. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Approximately how many? 

Mr. Mackie: I do not know the population. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: It does not matter. What about East Coulee and the 


Midlandvale mines and those places? Could you give some estimates of the 
number of houses vacated in those places? 


Mr. MAcKIE: Vacated? 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Yes, homes no one is living in? 


Mr. MAcKIE: There are quite a few. I do not know the number. When a 
slack period comes along, some of the people move out to other places. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: Is there anything unique in the effect on the coal miner? 
Would you give us a little detail? The coal miner puts his savings in his 


4 house and the mine closes. What happens then? 
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ee sent time in the Drumheller district—that is the whole valley—and, of the 
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Mr. MAckIE: It is very true, Mr. Chairman; there are people in the Drum- 
heller area, like people in other places, who have spent their lives—practically 


_ all their lives in Drumheller in the coal mines, and all their earnings went 


into a home. They do not like moving away. They are not old people, they 
are not young people, they are in between. They feel that this is their home. 
They have built their homes which they have worked for, and they do not 
like starting life again after they have worked for so many years there. Coal 
mining is their business. They put coal mining before anything else. However, 
they are like other people; they are adaptable; and if there was a proposition 
where some other kind of industry was inaugurated into the community, I 
am sure they would be quite prepared to start in on something else. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: What is your job as a miner, besides being in the union? 


| Mr. MAcKIE: You mean in the mine? I am a timberman and brusher. I 
have been a coal miner for 46 years. 


Mr. Woo.uiamMs: In your opinion, how long does it take, approximately, 


_ to train an underground miner? 


Mr. Mackie: It all depends on the individual himself. It depends on his 


understanding in regard to coal mining, and his understanding in regard to 
safety. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: On the average could a man learn the business in a year? 
Mr. Mackie: No, I would not say that. 
Mr. WooLLiaAMs: Would you like to give a statement on that, or would 


_ you rather leave it? 


Mr. MacxtiE: I can give you my own life on it because I have been working 


_ in the coalfields since 1912. I was then 13 years of age. At that time I was 
_ back in Scotland—it is all over a period of time. First of all, you go in as a 
young boy and you rely on the older men to give you a lead—I got it the hard 
_way. If I did not do as I was told, I got a cuff on the ear and was shown 


how to do it the right way. | 3 : 
_ Mr. Woo.t.iiamMs: Could you tell us how many men are unemployed at the 


men who are working, how many hours a week they work? 


| 
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Mr. Mackie: The unemployed may be about one-third. The others are 
working one, two, or perhaps, three days a week. 

Mr. WootutiamMs: And those fellows who are working one, fwd or three 
days a week depend on what they are getting from the unemployment. 
insurance? What do they collect approximately on the average? 

Mr. Mackie: Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that is 
funny, too, in a way, because some of the miners get more work than others, 
and some of them have their total benefits. The maximum benefit is 30 hours 
a week. There are a few who have the maximum benefits—but only a few. 
I am generally working fairly steadily, more steadily than some of them, 


and I am in the $28 bracket now. As the years go by, and time goes on, I can. 


see where we will be entirely cut off. Some members are down to $9, $10, $11 
or $12 a week, for the simple reason that they had not worked the year 
before, and that cuts down their benefits and unemployment insurance. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: This question was raised yesterday. During the war the 
mines were in full operation in the Drumheller district? 


Mr. MackiE: During the war, yes. 


Mr. Woo.LiiamMs: And were men brought in at that time from other parts 
of Canada? 

Mr. MACKIE: Yes. 

Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Who paid their expenses to get into the mines at that 
time? 

Mr. Mackie: From information I have, I believe that the federal govern- 


ment paid their expenses—for the individual man, his wife and children— — 


and shipped his furniture back to the place of operation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Was that during the war? 


Mr. WootuiaMs: Yes. Was anything done, in the mines when they began 
to get slack after the war, to remove those men and place them in other 
centres to get employment? 


Mr. Mackie: Nothing was done. 


Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Do you know how many of these men went into the 
Drumheller district? 


Mr. Mackie: I do not know how many. I should like to quote the simple 


case of a man I know who went to Kirkland Lake. He was a good miner and — 


safety-first-man and was housed at Kirkland Lake as a safety-first-man. 
Mr. WooLLiaMs: What mine are you working in at the present time? 
Mr. Mackie: Midlandvale mine. 
Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Atlas mine has just spent at least $2 million on new 
equipment? 
Mr. Mackie: Yes, that is the East Coulee. 


Mr. Woo.ti1aMs: Do you know how many men that new equipment de cuila b 


throw out of work there? 

Mr. Mackie: That would displace quite a number of men. 

Mr. WooLLIAMs: Have you ever been down that mine? 

Mr. Mackie: No, I have not. 

Mr. WoottiaMs: I do not think there is anything more I want to ask this 
witness. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right; next witness. 


Mr. Kinpt: Can we get into the question of the competition between strip | q 
coal and mine coal? It seems to me that the development of new industry in ~ 


the west to a certain extent hinges on the competition between those two. ~ 
Would Mr. Aboussafy care to make a statement on a eee he or Mr. Boyd. 
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Mr. Boyp: What is your question, sir? 


Mr. Kinpt: The competition between strip coal and mine coal in relation 
to the development of industry. ! 


Mr. Boyp: My understanding is that the mines in western Canada opened 


during the war period were opened more or less as an emergency. It was | 


also our understanding that it was only during the period of that emergency 


4 that these strip mines would remain open. It has now developed to the extent 


<T 


that some of them are still operating, but we claim that there is no emergency 


at the moment. As far as underground coal is concerned, per-man-day, the 
output would be somewhere in the vicinity of four-and-a-half to five tons 


from underground mines. From strip mines from various areas the per-man- 


_ day output could be 24, 25 or 26 tons. It would mean that in the matter of 


competition it would naturally follow that strip coal could be sold at less 
than one-quarter of the price of underground coal. Does that answer your 
question? 


Mr. Kinpt: I have a supplementary question. What do you think is the 


_ future of strip mining for the production of thermal electric power in the west? 


Mr. Boyp: As far as strip mining is concerned and having regard to the 


- fact that the Wabamun thermal power plant is built on one of the largest 
_ strip coal mining areas in the province, the future for that type of coal, pro- 


_ vided the equipment is built to suit the coal, has a big future ahead of it. 


Mr. KInpT: Yesterday we were told by Mr. Uren that the outlook for 
getting western Ontario coal, that is the market there, was not too good. Do 
you agree with that? 


Mr. Boyp: I never have agreed, having regard to the fact of coal being 


imported from the United States whan coal miners in the Canadian west 


cannot get work. 
We feel, and I am talking now as far as the coal miners in western Canada 


_ are concerned, that the position taken by the coal board is one of pessimism 
_ and gloom and it should not exist. ; 


Mr. KInDT: What was that last word? 


Mr. Boyp: Pessimism, and of a gloomy nature, that such a position should: 
not exist. 


Mr. KInpT: In what way, gloomy? 
Mr. Boyp: If I may explain myself; any time we have dealt with the 


Dominion Coal Board, there has been nothing else, in our opinion, but gloom 


_ expressed so far as western coal is concerned. We have throughout the years 


ory ee ae ee 


- suggested to the minister that the time was probably overdue that the United 
_Mine workers should have representation on the Coal Board, believing, in 
all sincerity, that there is statistical information, which took most of yesterday’s 
session to express, that we should have some of that information for the © 
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of representation felt that we were entitled to at least a fair share of the 
Ontario market, for Drumheller. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Have you ever asked your representative to have your 


union represented on the coal board? 


Mr. Boypb: In the fall of last year, I was the one of that delegation which 


benefit of our membership. 
I can recall the minister intimating that there should be no objection to 


that; but the chairman of the coal board did say that after all there was 


certain information that could not be divulged. I do know that I reported the 


situation in the Canadian west to the coal miners. Their reply to that was that, 
Pit there had been any secret information up to the moment, more mines closed 


down, there would be no more secret information one of these days to give 
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even to a committee such as this. We have certainly requested representation 


# the coal board. 
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Mr. WooLtiaMs: What were the questions that were asked yesterday? 
I do not know whether I can understand your answer. You might be able to 
summarize it. May I be given this in full? This is what we are trying to get 
across. The American miners and yourselves are associated with the whole 
picture of one union, and if you were to cut off the production and export of 
American coal you would likely turn out a member of the same union, although 
they live in the United States. Now what is the reaction of the Canadian 
miners to that sort of thing? 

Mr. Boyp: Canadian miners love their work as coal miners and as I 
intimated to you yesterday, in the policy of our international organization, they 
do not interfere with the Canadian picture. In other words we have compiete 
autonomy to make our own decisions in Canada. 

Mr. Woo.ttiamMs: Why was there amalgamation with the United Mine- 
workers—that is the American unions and the Canadian unions? I have not 
heard that answered yet. 

Mr. Boyp: The United Mine Workers of America have always been an 
international organization. There was never such a thing as an amalgamation 
of Canadian miners with American miners. 


Mr. Bicc: I think that is relevant to the coal issue, if there is any 


obstruction to the digging of coal in Canada, due to the union. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams did not indicate that? 
Mr. Bice: He was asking that. I think that was the idea of the question. 
Mr. WooLitaMs: That is all I wanted, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


Mr. Kinpt: May I ask Mr. Aboussafy a question on the industrial. develop- 
ment in the Crowsnest Pass? . 7 

Yesterday we went into the question of thermal-electric development. It 
was said for the next 30 years it is expected—at least, the Electrical Power 
Commission of Alberta expects—that coal will occupy 42 per cent of the 
energy source used for the generation of electricity. In the next 30 years it 
is expected there will be five times as much electricity developed. That was 
a statement made by the Electrical Power Commission of Alberta to the Gordon 
Royal Commission. 

Now, with that in prospect what is your thought on the development of 
a thermal-electric plant in the Crowsnest Pass? 

It was also said yesterday that the policy of the federal government, which 
is now in effect in eastern Canada, applies equally well in western Canada. 
Therefore it is a question of simply finding a solution or development which 
would bring into being the Crowsnest Pass as a thermal-electric area. 


Have you any thoughts on that, Mr. Aboussafy, since you are president 


of a planning organization, the industrial planning organization of the Crows- 


i 


nest Pass? I thought you would like to make a statement on that before ~ 


closing your testimony, or closing your testimony on that area. 

Mr. AsoussaFry: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I mentioned yesterday, 
the prospects for termal-electric power in the Crowsnest Pass are excellent. 
We have the coal, we have the water and, at the present time, I think we have 
enough electricity. But, as the articles and the study of the industry show, 
some of these days we are going to need more power and, therefore, the 
thermal-electric power could be started successfully in the Crowsnest Pass, 
and it would be quite a solution to the coal industry there. 

I do not want to mislead this body; the fact is that there is an emergency 
so far as the coal industry is concerned today. The Thermal-electric power 
is a future project. It would take two or three years to develop that and make 


it beneficial to the coal industry. By that time we will not have a coal in- 


dustry; we will have strip mining, which does not employ men. 
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If we have a lot of energy of all sorts, which we have now in Alberta, 
the next thing is to find employment for the people. Employment of the 
people should be the main thing. In four or five years we may be able to 
utilize men in that field but at the present time—and, gentlemen, if I am 
going a little farther than the question requires, I would like to say that I am 


_ not experienced; this is my first time before a body of this type. 


I have noticed, after having listened all day yesterday, that the coal in- 
dustry, the Canadian coal industry, is on the defensive. It seems Canadian 
coal has to be better and has to be cheaper to find a market in its own country. 


_ Mind you, that may be just my impression; it may not be true. 


If we are going to make a healthy country—and the country, as someone 


1 mentioned yesterday, does not have too many miners—but, a country is just 


like a body; you cannot use all the cells to make the heart, the liver and 
the kidneys; you have to have some to make skin and bone. If those cells 
are continually dying the others must be healthy, if we are to live. If one has 


_ a Cancerous sore on his arm and does not pay any attention to it, the whole 
_ body will be sick; and that is what will happen to the economy of the country 


H 


By 


_ if we do not look at the sore on the coal industry. That is a national sore. 


That is what I wanted this committee to go into,—that we must find something 


_ for the coal industry to do today. 


We should look toward thermal-electric power in a year or two, and I 


appreciate your efforts, Mr. Kindt for trying to bring this forward. However, 
it is a final solution; we need something more urgent; we need something 


. 


, 


today; we need something for this market, the 195,000 tons of coal which the 


_Yailways used in northwestern Ontario, which was coming from across the 


line. 

Mr. Biec: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. The problem is 
plain, but what positive solution can you offer? What can we do to help you 
fellows out? . ‘ 

Mr. ApoussaFry: The help should come from here; it will have to be 
directed from here. For instance, I do not know whether this is done in the 


east. or not, but in western Canada there are places where you cannot sell 


. 


4 


certain kinds of beer. I am just skimming the top, I am not a coal man. I 
got into this because I felt there was a need for bringing the attention of 
the people to this coal problem. There are places in western Canada where 


one type of beer cannot be sold; they cannot compete with one another. 


Mr. Bice: Do you know any specific thing which can be done now to 


improve the coal sale or. the marketing of coal? 


Mr. ABoussaFry: Subvention is good enough but it has not been used. 


‘Let the government look into ways and means whereby subvention can be used. 


, I was talking to a coal man—I believe he was telling me the truth—about 


the $4 subvention for coal into Ontario. The price of competitive coal within 
‘the country becomes a little lower than western coal can be landed, and it 
becomes nullified. I would like to know how many dollars of that $4 was 
used from that subvention. 


4 Mr. WooLtiaMs: That is a good question. Could we have the number 
of dollars of subvention paid to the maritimes and to western Ontario? Who 
can answer that? é 


Mr. UREN: We can. 
Mr. WooLtu1amMs: Would you let us have that? 


Mr. Anoussary: If I may continue, Mr. Chairman. 
_ There are about 20 million, 22 million— 


Mr. Uren: It is available in the book. 
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Mr. AsoussaFry: —tons of American coal come in at 50 cents a ton—that 
is, $10 million, $11 million which is earned by the tariff board. While I am — 
not trying to say you should increase it, I do not think you should, there is - 
no reason why this $10 million or $11 million cannot be taken and used to 
develop western coal, to bring it into the market. It is no cost to the taxpayer, 
that 50 cents added on there, it is not stiff enough, therefore take it and use it. 

Mr. WoouuramMs: Mr. Chairman— 3 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness said he is not in favour of increasing the 
50 cents. Now he says it is not high enough. 

Mr. AsoussaFy: I know what will happen in Ontario and that will 
happen in Quebec; the people, the consumers, are going to complain. If we 
were to ask you to raise it to more than 50 cents we would be putting you in © 
a very difficult position. That is not what we are trying to do, - That-is: why,’ 4 
in these figures brought in yesterday, they were brought in f.o.b. Toronto. 

We are not interested in the Toronto market, we cannot be; but we are 
interested in the northwestern Ontario market. I am told from a very good 
coal man that there are two million tons come in across the line, across the 
lake, and at a very low freight rate; it is dumped in there at a lower price 
than the western coal can be landed with the subvention. 

Something can be done about that, I am sure; there are brains enough 
here to look into the matter and get over that problem. Anyone can go around : 
a hurdle if it is the easy way but there is no easy way this time, you have ; 
to jump over the hurdle. . 

Mr. Woo.iiaMs: In 1956 we imported into Canada, of all types of coal, 
$128,736,670 worth. You say that wherever possible and wherever there is 
a type of coal in western Canada which will fit the picture we should explore 
all avenues to get some of that market, without doing any harm to the 
consumer? 

Mr. ABoussaFy: We do not want to harm the consumer. 

Mr. Bicc: I gather the miners in western Canada are against this 
mechanization of the mines. Is that right? 

Mr. ApoussaFy: Well, I am not going to answer this from the other 
point of view: but in our coal mines mechanization cannot go too far. 

Mr. Bice: Should it not reduce the price of coal at the pithead? 

Mr. AsoussaFy: You cannot reduce it any more than the strips are © 
producing it today. Some of the strips are producing very low priced coal. 

Mr. Bigg: Surely it would mean it would be cheaper to produce coal 
at Drumheller at the pits than in pits without mechanization? : 

Mr. AspoussaFy: Ido not know. All I know, our seams are not adaptable { 
to electric picks. They cannot use the same machinery that the Americans do 
because they have a fat seam. | 

Mr. Boyp: The united mine workers of America have never been against — 
the mechanization of coal. We in the Canadian west welcome the mechaniza- 
tion of coal to the highest degree, knowing that we could create a better 
standard of living through mechanization of this type of mine. It increases — 
the tonnage at the pithead greatly over the old hand-pick method. q 

In the last years, since the end of the war, the remaining mines in 
Drumheller, in the domestic areas in general, have been mechanized to a great” 


extent. That is not so true as far as the seam coal mines are concerned, 
because there is a limit in the seam coal mines, having regard to the severe! 
pitches and incidence. There is a limit to mechanization. gy 


Given the mechanization we could bring the industry up to the top. 
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Mr. Bice: I am only asking for information; there is no bite in that 


question. 


Mr. KinpT: We do not want to deviate too far from the Crowsnest Pass 
and the western Ontario market; we have got away from that, Mr. Chairman. 

Yesterday we were told that there was in the neighbourhood of 14 million 
tons to 2 million tons coming into the western Ontario market. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Two million. 
Mr, KinptT: In northwestern Ontario? 


Mr. AzpoussaFy: There is two million tons comes into the area, which the 
western mines are capable of reaching. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking of the Lakehead? 

Mr. ABousSAFY: Yes, and up north. 

Mr. ComTots: You said, “up north’? | 

Mr. KinpT: Two million. I stand corrected—In western Ontario? 
Mr. WooLiiams: That is right. 


Mr. KinpT: That i§ the issue and the market that the Crowsnest Pass 
producers desire to have reserved for the Crowsnest Pass and other producing 
areas of western Canada. 


Mr. UREN: Where did you get your figures? Two million tons? 
Mr. KINDT: Two million tons; that is right. 
Mr. UREN: They are not our figures; we did not give two million tons. 


Mr. Apoussary: May I come in here? 
I got those figures myself from a coal man. As I say again, I respect 


this coal man very much; he knows his coal possibly better than— 


The CHAIRMAN: The figures are published, Mr. Uren? 
Mr. ApoussaFry: We are not so sure about the area this particular person 


_ talks about. I should have got that. 


the figures are in that particular area? 


Mr. Biee: Could the coal board enlighten us on that? 

Mr. ABoussary: They do not know the area. 

The area the western coal can reach, there is two million tons of 
American coal coming into it. If you had the American tons that would be 
enough to cure all the ills of western Canadian coal. The 150,000 tons that 


_ comes into Winnipeg could cure some of the mines’ ills in western Canada. 


We do not need to argue about a few hundred thousand tons. 
Mr. Bice: There is so much of it coming in here it is ridiculous. 
Mr. WooLLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Uren would set out what 


Mr. UREN: It all depends on the area. If you are talking about the western 


and the northwestern area you are probably talking about the intake at 
Duluth and Fort William, which includes all the coal for the Algoma Steel 
Corporation. The coal for the pulp and paper industry plants is spread out 
_ through there. 


Mr. MITCHELL: Inco? 

Mr. UREN: International Nickel Company. 

Mr. Bice: As far east as Sudbury? 

Mr. MITCHELL: Farther east than that. 

Mr. Bice: The figures that we want are where it would be economical to 


use this coal by rail from the western mines. 


Mr. UREN: We have always figured it was economical to move it, and’ it 


_ does move, to Kapuskasing, and some is moved into Terrace Bay. 
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Mr. Bice: So perhaps two million tons is not an exaggeration? — 

Mr. Uren: Covering the whole area, covering International Nickel and 
the Sault, all that coal comes in through Duluth, Port Arthur, Fort William 
at Sault Ste Marie and Michipicoten. . 

Mr. Bice: Would this coal satisfy this market in thermal capacity? 

Mr. ABoussary: I am not a coal man; I think these mines should be given 
the chance. I believe they have the coal there and I would not doubt a bit 


that that coal is good enough to be shipped and used in Canadian industry. ; 


It produces between 1,200° and 1,400° B.T.U.’s. 

Mr. Kinpt: May I ask Mr. Uren that question in view of the Crowsnest 
Pass coal having L350eUB. bse 

Mr. Uren: Crowsnest Pass coal would satisfy that, the individual company, 
the Crowsnest Pass Coal Company, if it is carefully selected, which they do. 

I will name the colleries: Coleman, West Canadian Colleries. They have 
had the opportunity year after year. However, they have failed to satisfy the 
engineers, who in turn go to their companies and purchasing agents, and 
say, ‘“We will not use this coal because we cannot keep our steam heads”. 

In the pulp and paper mills, if you lose one batch of paper it makes a great 
deal of difference. That is the history of it. 

I said yesterday that I thought there was some coal in one of these areas, 


which, if they mined it, would equal Crowsnest Pass coal in consumer — 


acceptance. Mr. Ignatieff will confirm that. 

Mr, IGNATIEFF: What is that? 

‘Mr. UrEN: I said if West Canadian Colleries would mine some of the 
seams of the coal of known quality there is no reason why it should not have 
the same consumer acceptance that Crowsnest Pass coal has. 

Mr. IGNATIEFF: Subject to cleaning. 

Mr. Bice: That is apart from price; that is just the quality of the coal. 

Mr. UREN: The quality of the coal, provided it is given the same selective- 
ness which is given in their mining. . 


Mr. IcNATIEFF: I must say, on the Alberta side of the Crowsnest area the 


seams inherently are more impure than on the Crowsnest-B.C. side. 
Mr. Bice: Am I to gather there is no Alberta coal which can satisfy 

the market as to quality, even if you get the price range? ' 
Mr. UrEN: No, I wouldn’t go that far. 


Mr. Bice: As I get it you have to go to British Columbia to get the coal. | 


Is there Alberta coal which would satisfy this need in the industry? Let_ 


us leave the price out of it. 

Mr. Uren: As Mr. Ignatieff says, if properly prepared. 

Mr. Bicc: It is limited in the industry at the present time? . 

Mr. Uren: All I can say is that it has been tried and tried and tried, and 
found wanting, and they will not purchase it any more. | 

Mr. Kinpt: That is,— 

Mr. Uren: The outlets that we have. 

Mr. Kinpt: In western Ontario? 

Mr. Uren: In northern and western Ontario which could be with sub- 
vention economically serviced. 

Mr. Krnpt: Is that true, in the light of the $4 additional subvention which 


was put on? ¥ 


Mr. Uren: That is true in the light of the raising of the subvention to 
the maximum of $4. 
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Mr. Kinpt: Do you think that there is a market that these Crowsnest Pass 
operators could capture with the help of that $4, if they went after Lb 


Mr. UREN: I think they have gone after it. 

Mr. Krnpr: They have gone after it? 

Mr. UREN: Yes. 

Mr. KinptT: Would you agree with that, Mr. Aboussafy? 

Mr. Asoussary: Yes, but there is the technical point; the Canadian coal 
has to be better and cheaper to get markets. That is the impression I have. 

Mr. Bige: Surely it is as good. 

Mr. UREN: It has to be as good and at the same price. 


Mr. Apoussary: You see, gentlemen, when the $4 is applied to the 
Canadian coal the American coal comes in and undercuts that $4.95 or $3.95. 


Mr. Bice: That is a matter of price rather than quality, I gather? 


Mr. Apoussary: Yes. Mr. Ignatieff says that there is British Columbia 
coal which is suitable and could be used in this market. Let that British 
Columbia coal come in, we are not fighting just for Alberta coal. British 
Columbia coal can come into this market, which would leave other coal for 
the Alberta side. As long as it is Canadian coal, well, let it come in. If they 
admit British Columbia coal can come in and capture this market, let us 
develop that, bring British Columbia coal in here. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman,— we are not talking of British Columbia and 
Alberta coal competing; we are talking about American coal: I want Mr. 
Uren to come out and say what the competition is between U.S. and Alberta 
coal; and we have not got a clarification of that point. It is not being answered; 
it is being evaded. Mr. Uren is the man who is evading it. I want a clear-cut 


_ answer from Mr. Uren on that point. 


Mr. UREN: I am not evading anything. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ask a direct question, Mr. Kindt. 

Mr. UREN: Yes, what is it? 3 

Mr. Kinpt: Is there any possibility of the Crowsnest Pass coal having 


Pa chance, or being given an opportunity, to provide the energy source for 


those concerns in western and northwestern Ontario for which the American 
producer is now providing the coal? 

Mr. Asoussary: Under more favourable conditions. 

Mr. UREN: At the present time? 

Mr. Kinpt: At present. 
‘ Mr. UREN: No. 
Mr. WooLLIaMs: What could be done, then, to create that market, if any- 
_ thing? ; | 
. Mr. UREN: Perhaps better preparation and living up to the specification. 
of the coal that they sell. ( 
Mr. WooLuiaMs: You think there has been a problem of the coal operators 
_in these various districts who have not lived up to what they held out their coal 
Eto be? . | 
| Mr. UREN: Certainly. 


Mr. Biae: Is it a question of the quality of coal, or fixing the price properly?’ 
_If you cannot make the quality of the coal consistent you cannot sell it; but. 
if the quality is there we can do something about subvention, freight rates,. 
“mine conditions, and so forth. If the quality of the coal is not satisfactory 
we have to do something about that. 
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Mr. UREN: Well, it is not satisfactory; it has been tried out in many plants. 

Of course, there are many plants in northwestern Ontario, the equipment — 
of which has been surveyed by the Fuels Division of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys and it will not take the coal; the equipment is ; not | 
suitable for that type of coal. . 

Mr. WoOo.LlLiAMs: Dealing with the erat ane Ontario market, when the 
gas pipe line is completed—and this is a problem we will all have to face— 
will that make it a greater competitive market, not only for American coal 
but for the coal we have been discussing? 

Mr. UREN: It has already made a considerable difference. They had taken 
the Spruce Falls plant at Kapuskasing away from American coal several years 
ago. Now with gas going through there the gas is taking 50 per cent of 
the tonnage of Canadian coal away this year. 

Mr. Woo.L.tiaAMs: Will such places as International Nickel and other 
companies change their whole equipment over to the use of gas rather than 
coal? 

Mr. UREN: Not necessarily so. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: Have you heard anything in that regard? 

Mr. Uren: No, and neither did Kapuskasing. They just took half of 
their equipment and put it on gas and put the other half on coal. 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Has the board ever approached these companies to see 
if they would convert from gas? I have some information that they would © 
and I was wondering if your board ever made any research in that regard? 

Mr. UREN: No, we have not. We are not a marketing board. . 

Mr. Woo.ttiaMs: But this is information for coal marketing. It is a — 
competitive fuel for the future. 5 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Uren says his agency is not a marketing board, but he 
does administer the policies of the government, out of which emerge the con- 
ditions which these people are hoping to alleviate in the Crowsnest Pass. | 

One other question. Have you any policies in mind, or have you any j 
thoughts in mind, which will help to solve the present coal problem of the 1 
Crowsnest Pass and get hold of these western Ontario markets that we are ' 
now talking about? \ 4 

Mr. Uren: Nothing immediate, with the competition which exists at the — 
present time with all types of fuel energy. . : 

But, as the operators and the union know, I have just recently been ; 
through the west and told them to concentrate their efforts in their mining, — 
and their costs, on capturing the thermal power market. : 

Mr. Kinpt: At the Crowsnest Pass did you make that statement to them— ; 
at the Crowsnest Pass? ‘ | 

Mr. UrEN: I have made it to all the operators of the Crowsnest Pass ane j 
to the president of the union and his council in Calgary in April. 

Mr. Coates: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Uren might be able to ave 
us some idea of the estimated reserve of this American coal, and what the j 
possibility of this coal increasing in price might be in the future? j 

Mr. Uren: The total reserves of United States coal were given by 
Mr. O’Brian yesterday. He will look them up and repeat them, but you can 4 
get them from the written record. 7 

Mr. Coates: What is the possibility of this coal increasing in price? 

Mr. UREN: You mean American coal increasing in price? 

Mr. COATES: Yes . 
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Mr. UREN: There is every possibility that the American coal will in- 
‘erease in price with the resumption of better business conditions. But there 
is no possible hope of United States coal increasing in price under present 
depressed conditions, because I do not think that the United States will mine 
400 million tons this year. 

Mr. Dumas: Is that an increase? 

Mr. UREN: No, a decrease—a very heavy decrease. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria ): What percentage of western 
mines are fully mechanized at the present time? . 

Mr. Boypb: Practically all the mines in the domestic field with the excep- 
tion of the Murray mine are mechanized to a high degree. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria ): Do any of them still using 


the old hand pick method? 


Mr. BoyD: Not with the old hand picks. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Do they have automatic 
cutters and loaders? 


Mr. Boyp: All of the domestic mines have automatic cutters with the 
exception of the Murray mine; and they have automatic loaders too. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Have they gone into clean- 


-_ ing methods thoroughly in western Canada? 


Mr. BoyD: There are not too many cleaning plants at the western mines. 
Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): What type of cleaning 


ls plants are they, sand or water? 


Mr. Boyp: Most of them are what are known as dry cleaning plants as far 

as the Crowsnest Pass area is concerned. 
. Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria ): Do you feel they are doing 
a good job in cleaning their coal? 
Mr. Boyp: There is no doubt about it that the coal on the Alberta side of 


_ the Crowsnest Pass is not as good as the coal from the British Columbia side, 
but I am sure with modern mechanization it could be better prepared than 


it is. 
Mr. Biac: Perhaps that is one of the troubles. 
Mr. Boypb: It could be. But I am not saying whether it is or not. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): You realize that mechaniza- 
tion of course makes a dirtier coal? 


Mr. Boyp: That is quite true. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Therefore we should have 
better cleaning plants; there is more necessity for having up to date cleaning 
plants. 


Mr. Bicc: What are the terms of reference of the Dominion Coal Board? 
Are they in the marketing business? 


Mr. UREN: Yes. 4 

Mr. Bice: Do you seek for further markets for all coal in Canada? 

Mr. UREN: In an unofficial way. 

Mr. Biae: So we are not wasting your time in discussing this matter with 
you? 

_ Mr. Uren: No. I am very interested. | 

he Mr. KinptT: We are not wasting your time in talking about western 
Ontario markets to which the boys at the Crowsnest Pass have been looking 
for a number of years but now feel they are not able to get or to gain a 
foothold in despite the fact that we have this $4 subvention? 
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- Mr. UREN: Some of them are a little late in mending their fences, because | 
now they have additional competition which they did not have before. They 


now have gas which probably will be going through there at a very low price. 

This is not the first time this year that the same conversations have gone 
on, or the same warnings have been issued by the Dominion Coal Board to 
some of the western operators. $ 

It goes back for six or seven years; it goes back as long as I have been 
there, which is eleven years. That was one of the first things we found out 
in their marketing practice. I am not confining it to the Crowsnest Pass area; 
it can go for Alberta coal. © 

I told you in the beginning that for too Hens years they ae “This is 
what we mine and this is what you will take.” 

But with the oil people—there is no question about it—they employ more 
astute salesmen, and they take the first bite of it and the gas people are now 
coming around and taking another bite of it. 

If the coal operators can prove to some of the consumers in fa ey and 
in northwestern Ontario that they can live up to their specifications and can 
deliver coal of good quality, then they will get a chance. 

These consumers are patriotic. They have not all gone over to gas. 


: There are pulp and paper companies, the presidents of which are most 
patriotic Canadians, who went out of their way to instruct their purchasing 


departments to try western Canadian coal. But what did they get? 

Mr. Woo.tuiamMs: Are you suggestion that American operators have done 
a better job than Canadian operators? 

Mr. UREN: In preparing their coal? Certainly. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Is there any suggestion—just as there is in western 
Canada that you have to have good quality wheat to meet the market—has 
there ever been any machinery set up in respect to coal in order to make sure 
that the coal which leaves any part of Canada is cee G so that purchasers are 
protected? 

Mr. UREN: There was an attempt made several years ago by means of the 
Alberta Coal Sales Act. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Was it effective? 


Mr. UREN: It helped some, but it was never brought into full operation. The 4 


reason it was done was this: we were continually telling them that it was not 


a 
j 


just coal from John Jones’ operation that was muddying the waters, and that | 


the people in northern Ontario did not pin it down to one operator, but that 
it was western or Alberta coal, and that the good boys would have to take 
medecine that the bad boys should have taken. 

Mr. Woo.uiAMs: I had a conversation with a Japanese representative from 
the ‘“‘Dias’’ firm. He said that at one stage they got some coal which bore no 
similarity whatsoever to the coal that they thought they were buying. 

Mr. UREN: I am trying to emphasize the fact that I am being labelled as 

a pessimist and a peddler of gloom because I am realistic and telling the truth. 


Mr. AspoussaFy: Before I sit down, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 


further word. That may be all true of the past, but during wartime there was 
pressure put on to produce coal. 


However, today when coal is needed they have not the facilities, the 
money, or the market in order to clean this coal better. That is why I think © 


a chance should be given to these people in order to capture this market again. 


As I have said before, Canadian coal still has to be as cheap and as good— 


if not better—in order to get a market. 
Mr. UREN: I do not subscribe to that. 
Mr. AsoussaFy: It has to be just as good and it has to be just as cheap. 


4 
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: Mr. UREN: We are making it just as cheap. 


Mr. Azpoussary: The American people are very interested, and if they 
find they have to cut the price 50 cents, they do it. 


Mr. UREN: Where is that being done and where have we missed the boat? 


Mr. AsoussaFy: I think American coal is coming in and underselling 
western coal over and above this subvention. 


"a Mr. UREN: Unofficially we have acted as a marketing board. In several 
instances in the past two or three years the chairman of the coal board has 
carried on negotiations with the purchasing agents of large pulp and paper 
_ industries in northwestern Canada. 
E As a result we have succeeded in getting Canadian coal into those plants, 
_ and we have got some Canadian coal into those plants which should never 
have got in there, although we were told that they would be good boys and 
_ do what they could. ; 
lm This year the vice-presidents of several plants have told me what the 
United States price was. They wanted to be patriotic and buy Canadian coal, 
but at the same time they require coal which does the job. However, they 
are not asking that Canadian coal be brought in at a lower price. They are not 
asking for any great quality differential. 
| That is why I say we are unofficially a marketing board, but not in the 
_ total sense of a marketing board. 
Mr. Aboussafy can go back to the operators of the mines and he will find 

that out for himself. 


Mr. AsoussaFy: I think that Canadian coal should have the preference. 
Mr. UREN: In a free enterprise, as in a free economy, I do not see how 
the coal board can force consumers to take something they do not want to take. 
Mr. Coates: In the Saturday, July 19, issue of the Halifax Chronicle — 
Herald there is a statement that indicates that Dosco since April, with the 


Increase in subventions, has put into new markets in Ontario 440,000 tons 
of coal. 


Could the chairman tell us whether all that coal has been on the same ~ 
_ level, and the same price as American coal? Or have some of those firms 
_ purchased Canadian coal even at a little higher price than American coal just 
_ because it was Canadian coal? 


Mr. UREN: No. They are very patriotic, but I do not think they are 
patriotic to the extent that they would pay a very much higher price for 
_ Canadian coal than they would pay for American coal. 

s Let me tell you one thing: there has been a complete flip-flop and 
change in attitude, as I understand it, in respect to the orders which have 
been placed by the Canadian National Railways. They have been very obstinate 

_ in their purchases of coal, as everyone knows. In the first place, in western 

_ Canada they turned their steam locomotives over to oil because they ran 

_ directly across the Lloydminister field, and it did not cost them very much. > 

’ Then they put in diesels, and they did this and that. They had a coal mine 

in the United States for many years and they brought in their own coal. But 

_ this year instructions have been passed on to the vice-president of purchases 
that to the widest possible extent they should purchase Canadian coal. 

. A sizeable portion of what we are talking about—Eric Dennis seems to 
_-have better figures than we have—a sizeable percentage of that is Canadian 
_ National Railways coal going into Belleville for the first time in my experience 
_ with the coal board. EN 
.. I think it is the first time since before the war that it has gone in. Another 
- tonnage has gone in there, and tonnages at other Ontario points. 

f Mr. Woo.uiAMs: How much coal do we export to the United States from 

western Canada if any? 
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Mr. UREN: Crowsnest pass ships a fair tonnage to Geneva, the steel plant 


in California and some over to Spokane, as well as little dribs' and drabs here 
and there. 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: Do they not have the same problem with the Americans | 


because their mines are on opposite sides? 


Mr. UREN: The coking properties of Crowsnest coal suit Geneva’s process 
of manufacturing steel. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): You have said that this 
new market which has been opened by Dosco is an indication of better things 
to come; that is, more coal will be sold in that area. Would it be as a result 
of the change in the subvention policy to a great extent? 


Mr. UREN: Well, slightly. There has been a slight change in the extension 
of the subvention policy in order to take care of what we might call a package 
deal when we think, and the government think, there is some continuity to it. 


As far as getting back into the Ontario market is concerned, a great deal 


depends on the tonnage of good quality which can be mined or will be mined 


one way or another. It would require the experience of several years in: 


order to see what the development will be. 


But we feel—and I have not been too optimistic—that there is a future, 
or a greater future, for obtaining some of the market for crag el coal. 
However, several factors are attached to that. 


With mechanized mining the coal is coming out with a great proportion 
of “fines”. Unfortunately it is coming out dirtier coal, and in some cases 
with a lot of extraneous material in it. 


So if the Dominion Coal Company or any of the maritime companies in 
any of their operations can go into the Ontario market and give them an 
improved quality of coal, they not only will get that market but they are less 
apt to lose some of the markets which they already have. 

Another factor is that they cannot recover some of the Ontario markets 
at their present production costs even with a lowering of their production 
costs of $1 to $1.50 which, in my opinion, and the opinion of those who have 


followed mechanization and have followed the whole operation down there, — 


is not beyond the bounds of realism. 


Mr. KinptT: I think we might as well come to the point of this whole issue, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not think that the function which the Coal Board of this 
Dominion is performing is solving the problems in the coal industry. 


We are faced with the problem of passing on the estimates of the coal 
board. But I have grave doubts that the function which is now being performed 
by the coal board is producing a solution of the problem and approaching it 
in a manner which will solve the problems of the coal industry. 


I do not know that I have the answer. I do not know that I have the © 
suggestions, but it seems to me that we are not far from the position where — 


we ought to take a strong and a hard look at what the coal board is doing 


and is attempting to do with respect to keeping the eee Ve market for — 


Canadian producers. That is one thing. 


Another thing is this: we ought to have more concrete policies advanced : 
by the coal board for the solution of the Canadian coal problem. Now these — 
have not been forthcoming from the Dominion Coal Board. So I criticize © 


them from that point of view. 


I wonder if Mr. Uren and his officials can come forward with a concrete © 


solution for keeping the Canadian market—and especially the western 
Canadian market—for Canadian producers, before we pass these estimates of 
the Dominion Coal Board. 


Fe ee ee ee a PLR ee ee ee 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I disagree entirely with Dr. 


-Kindt. I think the Dominion Coal Board has been doing a very good job. I hope 


they will continue and do a better job and that their marketing powers and 
others will be extended to a greater degree. 

Mr. Uren says they are not actually a marketing board, but I think it 
would be a very good idea if they were given a few more workers on it. We 
might as well face the facts. 

Mr. Uren said a few minutes ago that you just cannot go to a purchaser of 
coal and push it down his throat, telling him that he must buy something even 


if it is going to cost him a couple of dollars more. 


By sitting here and condemning the Dominion Coal Board, and saying that 
they are not doing anything and that they are no good, we are not getting 
anywhere. 

I feel that we must cooperate with the Dominion Coal Board to the extent 
that we must get them to do a better job in the future than they have been 
doing in the past, which has not been too bad. 

Mr. Coates: The Dominion Coal Board is presently operating under an act? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is statutory. . 

Mr. Coates: Yes. I appreciate that observation, 


The CHAIRMAN: I said we would allow plenty of latitude, not only to the 
members of the committee but to the witnesses who are here, especially to 
those who have come from the west. You might wish to take a look at the act. 
I suggest that to those who have raised some question about it, that might or 
might not be done. You might consider other evidence. You might consider 


other questions that you would like to delve into with respect to the statutory 


provisions. 

The Dominion Coal Board is constituted under the Dominion Coal Board 
Act of 1947, as Mr. Coates has pointed out, but their powers are limited. That 
does not mean perhaps that something might not eventually take place which 
would give them greater power. 

So, as has been indicated, perhaps on the suggestions you have heard in 
this committee today, or from observations by members of the coal board, I 
appreciate the concern of members from Alberta and British Columbia about 
their problems. Otherwise they would not have brought witnesses here before 
this committee. : 

We would not prevent your asking questions if you wanted to go into the 
latitude and the restrictions of the coal board. That would be quite all right. 
I do not see any objection. Do you, Mr. Dumas? 

Mr. Dumas: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: Section seven of the act sets out the powers of the board 


| but might I change the subject a little? 


I was interested in the figures from the reports. I have seen them, but I 


E wonder if we might have the amount of subvention which has been paid out in 


the last two years to western coal, and also to maritime coal, or wherever the 
coal comes from. I think it would be valuable to have that on the record. 
Mr. UREN: The figures may be found in our annual reports going back 


to 1928-29. 


Mr. WoOoLLIAMS: Would you mind giving us the last two years or the 
last two or three years? It might be of some help if you would read it into 
the record. 


Mr. UREN: How many years do you want? 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Oh, two or three years. 
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Mr. UREN: 


Total tonnage 
moved under Cost of the Average cost 
Fiscal year subvention Subvention per ton. 
PODER OO i ves Won 2,680,270 $8,689,018 $3.41 
1909256 sie oa 2,680,270 $8/395,952 «8 $3.13 
TOGO HO [aso haere 2,474,481 $7,043,378 $2.85 
That is just for Nova Scotia. That is what I have given you to start with. 
SENS RSs be keene 2,148,341 $6,526,660 $3.04 
Now for New Brunswick: 
LOD 00 Tok wean Shee 32,904 $56,757 $1.72 
LINGO Tse at oss 28,193 $40,408 $2. 
FOOTRDS Pb ke ee TO, OOD $120,664 $1.65 


Now for Saskatchewan: 
Total tonnage 


moved under Cost of the Average cost 

Fiscal year subvention Subvention per ton. 

BES SLE 15 oR Naan ay Mi 284,080 $242,323 .85 cents 

PODS OT Hy inks) os 231,606 $203,330 .88 cents 

DOOD it ici Jets to 336,489 $299,462 .89 cents 
Alberta and British Columbia, Crowsnest coal: 

EOD IROOS bebe h ks 626,122 SiO 13; (oon? $2.99. 

PIOGTO rs hice ve ss 594,069 $1,826,769 $3.08 

VOD EES eae ose 3 402,031 $1,280,136 $3.18 
British Columbia and Alberta for export and for ships bunkers: 

ba It 9 ce Oe Ne 180 : $135 .75 cents 

LOSE Hohe sii uae 2. 1,264 $1,197 .95 cents 

LOST HO8s. Pe oe ee 43,833 $93,221 S23 


Total tonnages and costs of Canadian coal—do you want that? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Why not just give the 1957- 
58 figures? You have the others in the last annual report. 
Mr. UREN: 1957-58, 3,300,789 tons; $8,320,143; cost per ton $2.77. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Getting back to the point | 


I was discussing with Mr. Uren a few moments ago in regard to the possibility 


of further expanding the markets for coal in Ontario, I was surprised when 


he expressed the view that the companies would be fortunate to hold on to 
the markets that they have. I was surprised because of the fact that, in later 
years from my own observations, the coal companies in the east have ex- 


4 


panded their facilities for cleaning and preparing coal to a very great extent. © 


Mr. UREN: In one area only. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): More so than they have done k 


in prior years. You are, I think, well acquainted with the fact that there has 


been a program of building wash plants, and so on, especially with Dominion 


Coal. 
Mr. UREN: That is right. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): And would that not assist 5: 


in keeping the coal cleaner than it was? 
Mr. UREN: Definitely. 
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Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Therefore expanding the 
- market? | | 
’ Mr. UREN: Definitely. 
: Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Why would you say that 
_ they will have a difficult job in keeping— 
| Mr. UREN: Unless they put in better preparation? Perhaps I should qualify 
' my statement by saying, unless their coal was better prepared. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): You do not feel that the 
companies all cooperate to the extent of preparing cleaner coal? 
Mr. UREN: Yes, they are endeavouring to do everything they can within 
the limits of their finances. 
Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Vicotria): Do you not think that these 
modern plants that they have installed are doing the job properly? 

Mr. UREN: The only modern plant is the one on the north side. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is one of them, and 
they have plans, I understand, to construct another on the south side. 

Mr. UREN: That is right, they plan to do that. 
3 Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Do you think that the one 
on the north side at Princess Colliery is doing a proper job? 

Mr. UREN: I think so, yes. 


Mr. Coates: I have a question supplementary to this. In regard to ob- 
taining greater markets in Ontario, would it not be a fact that they will have 
to lower their cost of production? | 

Mr. UREN: Yes. 


| Mr. CoaTEs: I notice, especially in my own constituency, that a great deal — 
a of concern is shown by the company with regard to absenteeism. I was wonder- 
ing if you could indicate whether this has a great effect on the cost of coal. 

. Mr. UREN: It always has, and more particularly so in the mechanized 
_ operations where they have teams, or a team operating their mechanical miners. 
_ If there is absenteeism—maybe one or two men of the team do not show 
; _ up—it pretty well “shoots” the operation in there, because naturally while 
_ they have some spares now with a little more idle time than they normally 
_ would, it still takes time to train a crew for the operation; and if they do not 
_ all show up, it adds to the cost and delays he operation. There is a stoppage 
_ there. I would rather have someone more technical, and a better miner than 
- Iam to explain the whole thing. What I have said is roughly the idea. 

( Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Further to that, has the 
_ Dominion Coal Company throughout Nova Scotia been confronted with quite 
_ a problem in this regard? 

4 Mr. UREN: Yes. Mining in the maritimes, and more particularly the 
— Dominion, Nova Scotia group, is always beset with problems. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Regarding absenteeism? 


‘ Mr. UREN: Absenteeism there goes back as far as I can remember. I do 
_ hot know whether the index is as high now as it used to be. 

4 Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Definitely not. Absenteeism 
is not as bad now as it was. I think the miners are doing an excellent job, 
as is shown by the increased production over the past two or three years. 
_ I would say that it is a fallacy to say anything about increased absenteeism 
_ in the last two or three years. 7 

| gS Mr. UREN: Good! You are from down there. All I can go by is what the 
- Management told me, and they still talk about absenteeism. I do not often 
P ‘get an opportunity to talk to an individual miner. 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I do not agree with that, 
because absenteeism is not a problem today. During the war years it was. 
But I am quite sure that— 

Mr. UREN: Within the last five years it certainly was. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): It was? Not to any great 
extent, compared with what it was a number of years ago. 

Mr. UREN: Probably not. . 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): There are cases where men 
are being sent home. | 

Mr. Coates: There is a problem in Cumberland. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is a little different 
situation. It is rather hard to get a miner to be anxious to go back into a hell 
hole that he has come out of, or been blown out of. That is a different situa- 
tion. I do not blame him one bit. I have been in an explosion myself, but it 
was only a trival thing compared with what those men there have gone 
through. You would want a few silver dollars or gold pieces to go down into 
that mine. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Uren, maybe you could give us some figures on the 
tonnage production per man-day in Nova Scotia for 1955, 1956 and say 1957; 
that is production per day per man. I see you have it in your report for 1955 
as 2.41. In 1956, what was it? 

Mr. UREN: We will see if we can get it. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is a very important 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have been waiting for it for a long time. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I notice by reading the terms of reference of the powers 
of your board that there has not been a branch to date—and I may be wrong 
—that has been used to explore the channels of starting industry in such 
places as Drumheller, Canmore and the Crowsnest Pass. 

Mr. UREN: No. 

Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: So that that is outside of the terms and conditions of 

your reference set up by the act? 
Mr. UREN: Absolutely, we would be clipped by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

Mr. Woo.LuiIAMs: In other words you say that some felt you were a litle © 
pessimistic about the future of Drumheller, Canmore and Crowsnest Pass. 
Do you feel that the time has now come for either enlarged powers of the 
coal board, or for a new body to explore such channels as would be of help to 
the coal industry? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean for new industry in these areas? 

Mr.. UREN: Perhaps I am treading on another department’s toes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Part of that is provincialism, Mr. Woolliams. We have 
a planning board in Ontario as well as municipal authorities anxious to obtain 
industries. I think we can appreciate your question. 

Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: I think there is a possibility of working together, though. ~ 
Maybe the energy board could go a little further. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Uren has an answer to Mr. Dumas’ question. 

Mr. UREN: The average production per man-day in Nova Scotia in 1955 
was 2.32 tons. In 1956 it was 2.41 in round figures per man-day, and in 1957 © 
it was 2.605. We have not the figures for 1958 but it is over 3 tons. 5 

Mr. Dumas: In the report for last year—the last report we have—for a 
1955, we have 2.41. There has been a correction for 1955? 


~ 
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Mr. O’BrIaN: That, Mr. Dumas, is a different year. The year referred to 
in that “cost survey’ is made up from the companies whose annual cost year 
ends in that year. That is not a calendar year, such as these figures are here, 


Mr. Dumas: May we have the figures for the United Kingdom coal mines? 
Mr. O’Brian: The United Kingdom? 
Mr. Dumas: That is for 1955. 
Mr. UREN: I think so. 
Mr. Dumas: And maybe for the French coal mines? 
_ Mr. Uren: I do not think we have the figures for the French coal mines. 


_ Mr. O’BrIAn: Yes, we have. The figure for 1957 in the United Kingdom 
was 1.78. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we have listened and had the 


benefit of these witnesses from western Canada. There is a thought or two 


that I have in the back of my mind, concerning the coal problems of the west 
which have not been discussed as yet, and that is this; that if we are to solve 


g the problems of the Crowsnest Pass we cannot tie our wagon to the coal 


board. It is one of those boards which has functioned very admirably in the 
past but what we urgently. require in the future, Mr. Chairman, is a new 
department of energy, which can look at the full scope of this broad picture 
and have the powers to act for the development of new industry. It must be 


-a department of energy; it must be something other than the coal board. I 


think there is no question or doubt about that. I do not want to say any more 


_ about it. It certainly has been made clear in discussing the estimates of the 


coal board. I will support the coal board as it now stands, but we have out- 
grown it, and we need a new department of energy. We need something new 
to get new industry started in the west, to take up where the coal board has 
left off, and get into the development of new industry. 


Mr. Dumas: I think if we were to have a department of energy, we would 
still need a coal board. We would still need a coal board, because coal is a 
very important natural resource, and I think that it should be administered by 
a separate branch of whatever department is chosen to put it in. 


Mr. Woo.ttiams: I think we may have reached the point where we should 
consider whether we need to keep the witnesses from western Canada. I 
notice it is ten minutes to eleven and I assume we will be adjourning at 
14:00 }a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the remarks recently made. There is an 
energy commission now hearing evidence from coast to coast and a report will 
likely be forwarded within a year or so. On the basis of that report no doubt 
there will be some government legislation, and I think they will welcome the 
statements made this. morning. 

Mr. AIKEN: May I add one thought to the view expressed by Dr. Kindt. 
There would be a possibility if an energy board were established that the 
reverse result would come about—that the interests of the coal industry 
might, to some extent, be sacrificed in the over-all picture of energy. I would 
think that the coal industry must still have this special interest in the energy 
picture. I would be afraid that if an energy commission were set up and they 
started to weigh the values of oil and gas as against coal, they might find 
against coal, rather than for it; and might not carry the benefit to the coal 
industry. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: I have a further footnote to what you have said. One of the 


_ terms of reference of the new energy commission functioning is to define the 


duties, to define the terms of reference and to define what the new energy board 


_ should be, so I am inclined not to discuss that question any further until the 
_ board has made its decision. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think you are justified. I want the witness to know— 
having come from Alberta—that we welcome them and if there is any obser- 


vation they wish to make to this committee, they are free to do so. We do not _— 


want them to go home feeling that they have left something unsaid. I think 
that is the feeling of this committee. If there is any observations that you want 
to make, or any suggestions, we shall welcome them, gentlemen. 


Mr. Boyp: We are glad to be here, and I wish to thank the members of the 
committee for having the opportunity of appearing before you. We have been 
advised that this is the first time that this committee has functioned for quite 
a number of years. We people from western Canada honestly believe that an 
attempt is now being made to solve our problems in western Canada. It is the 
opinion of the coal miners that the long-term solution to our difficulties is in 
the matter of thermal power. However, that is something for the future and we 
realize that in such an instance it may be anything from three to four or five 
years before we get such a thing going. 

In the meantime we feel that in order to save the industry we should, by 
hook or crook, get a slice of that American coal coming in to keep us going 
through the interim period. It might come in the future. So far as the domestic 
section of our industry is concerned it has now been proved through that 
power plant in the Drumheller valley that that type of coal might also be used 
for power purposes. We feel, as a last resort, that after all, we are coal men 
and we are representatives of the union. We feel that coal is No. 1 as far as our 
men are concerned. Keeping them employed at the occupation at which they 
have spent their whole lives and made all their earnings is the primary con- 
sideration before consideration is given to any such thing as a subsidiary 
industry. The number one consideration should be coal first, in the interim 
period, while waiting for this power development, which naturally must come, — 
in the light of the great natural resources of the western provinces, not only of 
Alberta but of British Columbia as well. One of these days there will be an 
influx of population and that population might solve the problems of the coal 
business. It will be of some assistance as far as the farmer is concerned, and all 
the way through it could work that way. We feel, however, we are entitled to 
some consideration. We are entitled to some assistance in the interim period. 
We know the days are difficult; we know we are going through a sick period 
as far as the industry is concerned. 

We wish to thank you, sir, for having given us this opportunity, and express 
the hope that by being here we have answered all the questions to your satis- 
faction. 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: I would like to take this opportunity of thaniene Mr. 
Thomas Mackie from Drumheller, Mr. Boyd, president of District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers of America from Calgary, his secretary, Mr. Ure, Mr. 
Henry Sherwood from Canmore and Mr. Frank Aboussafy from Coleman, 
Alberta. Iam happy that they have come to the committee because now gentle- 
men who are members of the unions will see that we have a very fine chairman 
in Mr. Murphy. Sometimes we westerners say “What about these easterners?” 
Now you can see an easterner at work and you can see him guiding the functions 
of this committee. I am sure you will go away feeling that you have had a very 
good hearing. As you gentlemen have said, this is the first time this committee 
has met for a number of years—I think 20 years. I think we have a good 
chairman and we are getting to the facts of this situation. We will have a 
record which will enable us to analyse some of these facts and eventually come 
up with a solution. 

I should like also to thank Mr. Uren and Mr. O’Brian and the other officials 
who have come here to give evidence, to assist us, and also Mr. Jones, the clerk 
of the Committee, who has worked with us and assisted us in getting the © 
witnesses from Alberta. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, — A 
for your courtesy. 
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i Mr. KinpT: I would just like to add a footnote to what Mr. Woolliams has 
said. I want to thank those from the Crowsnest pass area and. other miners 
unions for coming here and helping us with the problems—the great problems, 
_ may I say—which we have heard here in this committee and in this work we 
_ have undertaken. I want just to add that word to what already has been said. 


q The CHaIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Woolliams and Mr. Kindt. Gentlemen, 
_ these two aggressive members certainly presented the views of our whole 
_ committee and I think the minister and his associates here also appreciate 
_ your having come down to Ottawa to give evidence which has been very, 
a. very valuable to us. I know it has been an eyeopener to me to hear about 
_ the conditions. That is what you are here for, to present your problems, and 

you have made a very splendid job of it. I thank you. 

Before we adjourn, gentlemen, before you approve items 217 and 218, 
there is an item which Mr. Dumas wishes to bring up. 


I hope, Mr. Kindt, that at the next session you will extend your remarks 
to section 7, because I appreciated it and I know the committee did. In your 
case there may be some limitations or restrictions on the board, it is not 

certainly, the efficiency of the board you are criticizing. 

Mr. KinptT: No, that is right. 


9 Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Mr. Chairman, if we approve 

- items 217 and 218, do you mean to Say we are through with the Dominion 
_ Coal Board estimates? | 

The CHairMawn: If that is the wish of the committee. It is up to you. 


_ Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): But we have just started— 
_ we have not done anything. As far as eastern coal is concerned. I have certain 
- pertinent points to make. . 
Mr. Dumas: I think Mr. Muir is right. We have been discussing western 
coal, and as far as I am concerned I do not want to put a burden on the board. 
_ I know they are busy, but we did not have a chance to discuss the eastern 
coal situation. 
Mr. UREN: The board is at your convenience. 


Mr. Dumas: And as Mr. Uren is agreeable, perhaps we might have 
another session this afternoon. . : 


Mr. UREN: Have it this afternoon. 


: ‘Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I most certainly think we 
_ should have another session. This has been a very important question—the 
question of the coal problem. I have been sitting here and listening to a lot 
_ about the western phase. Now we want to start discussing the eastern phase. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we meet this afternoon, gentlemen, at 3:30? 


Mr. Dumas: Before we adjourn—I understand that those witnesses com- 
ing from Alberta will be paid for their expenses. But they are workers and 
4 I wondered if the committee could consider paying them so much per day 
FE for their time. I just bring that up. They are not ordinary witnesses, they 
‘ are miners and they have come here and we have to pay their expenses. 
_ Should not we pay them a per diem allowance for the time they have been 
f here? 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): If there is any possible way 


sn Sa 
Rite 


Pe at all, it should be definitely taken under consideration. 


f 
be Mr. Dumas: I have already discussed that with the Chairman. I do 
Be inow about the expenses being repaid to those who were summoned but the 
_ loss of wages is an additional matter. I would so move, if the committee 
would approve it, because I know that two of these men did leave their 
work and will lose wages by coming here. PNY 
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Mr. Kinpt: I would second that. 

Mr. MrtrcHeLu: I would like to add that it was intended that they would 
have a per diem arrangement while they were here. I would like to go © 
further than that, and include their travelling expenses to and from Ottawa. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is understood, it is from door to door, portal to 
portal. ss 

Mr. MITCHELL: Or minehead to minehead! 

The CHAIRMAN: Would $15 per day be satisfactory? Is that agreed for 
those to whom it applies, namely Mr. Sherwood and Mr. Mackie? Agreed. 

We meet this afternoon at 3:30 p.m. to give you a chance to go into — 
eastern coal. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958. 
3:30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum, we will get started. 

At the conclusion of this morning’s méeting the committee was kind 
enough to consider the suggestion made by three of the members of our 
committee that the witnesses from the west who were summoned get a per 
diem allowance of $15 per day over and above their expenses, understanding 
that they all were losing wages, and the committee approved of that. I 
would like it to go on record on your behalf that two of the witnesses are on 
salary, and those two declined any per diem allowance; I know you will be 
glad to hear that. 

We have had the west, and we are now on the east. Who wants to sabia 

Mr. Dumas: Before we go east, there are some figures which I would 
like to have on the record. I did not get them this morning because I thought 
they might have been recorded last night when I. was not here. Could 
Mr. O’Brian supply those figures? I would like to have on record the figures 
relating to the cost of western coal at a point in northwestern Ontario. 

Mr. O’Br1an: Would Fort William do? 

Mr. Dumas: Yes, the cost per ton. 

Mr. O’BrRIAN: The present price of American bituminous steam slack coal 
for industrial use alongside the dock at Fort William is about $8.10 per net ton. 

Mr. Dumas: And what would be the price per million b.t.u of this coal? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: That would be about 30 cents. 

Mr. Dumas: What is the cost of the Drumheller coal to the same point? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Drumheller is a domestic coal; it is not competing with this. 
Coal that would compete would be Crowsnest Pass bituminous coal. That is — 
the same coal they are moving into the same market. That would cost, after 
subvention on railway cars at the plant,— 

Mr. Dumas: Including the subvention? 

Mr. O’BrRIAN: Yes, $10.75. 

Mr. Dumas: Per million b.t.u.’s? 

Mr. O’Brian: About 41 cents. 

Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: Let me make it clear those are not comparative costs because ~ 
the American coal has to be unloaded and moved over the dock, and delivered, 
which might add $1.50 to $2 to the figure I gave. 


~ 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): We have been discussing 
principally, as you stated, the problems of the western coal industry. Now we 
are coming to the problems of the east. 

One question I would like to ask the chairman of the Dominion Coal Board 
is this: what is the viewpoint of the Dominion Coal Board with regard to the 
future of the coal industry in the maritimes? We have newspaper reports 
from experts—and so-called experts—economists, coal operators and union 
men, as to the future of the industry. We have had different viewpoints. Just 


what is the long-range and short-range viewpoint of the Dominion Coal 
Board? 


Mr. Uren: The long-range viewpoint of the Dominion Coal Board is one 
almost as opposite in colour as the one I gave this morning. Perhaps I had 
better say that I gave it reluctantly, because it is my opinion, and the opinion 
of the coal board and the permanent staff of the coal board, that the future 
picture for Nova Scotia coal or maritime coal of the better qualities—let us 
say 85 to 90 per cent of the coal that is mined over a long period of time— 
is quite rosy. In the shorter period of the next five years it is very bright, 
taking into consideration of course that there will be additional mechanization— | 
I mean by that a preparation plant. And of course everyone is doing a certain 
amount of estimate guessing on what the traffic charges will be, the cost of 
moving the coal from Nova Scotia to the consuming centres, as opposed to the 
cost of moving the coal from the present centrally located regions in the 
United States, with the shorter-distance hauls to the big consuming points in 
Ontario. The completion of the mechanization, and if you want to take a little 
time, I will explain it in my own language, and in not too technical language. 
If not, I will call on Mr. Ignatieff who examines, once a year, the progress 
of the mechanization and what is done. Incidentally his report for last year is 
very favourable. It is right to the point and is encouraging. They are about 
two-thirds mechanized, but they do not get two-thirds of the value out of that 
mechanization. The last third of mechanization will tell the real story on what 
they have originally aimed to do. Perhaps I could make it clear by using an 
example. You might get 50 per cent now out of 60 per cent mechanization, but 
they ought to get 80 to 90 per cent out of 95 or 100 per cent mechanization. 
So that the big jump in efficiency will come in the next third of mechanization 
which includes the preparation plants, and other operating ideas that they 
have just recently put into effect. 

4 Now you, Mr. Muir, you have been a coal miner; you have been down, 
- and you know. But I am not certain if you know that they have started in 
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_ some of their colleries a totally different method of mining. It is still longwall 
_ -mining, but there is a retreat mining that is going on. You know that they 
E have gone to proper propping and vou know that they use diesel locomotives 


_ and their haulage is improving all the time. It is a shame that they did not go 
on or could not go on with their rock tunnel because in My opinion and from 
( _ what I can learn from experts the rock tunnel as a man-Wway and haulage-way 
_ would have added immeasurably. However, with all that, I think that, given full 
_ time and with the present energy that is being shown by the miners down 
_ there on the per-man-day production, we will undoubtedly, even if the busi- 
hess conditions remain in the trough that we are in now, continue to improve 
_ the present position—and I am one who does not believe that we are going 
to get out of our present trough for some time, and certainly it is quite possible 
that we will not get back to where we were a year and a half ago, for another 
_ year and a half or two years. If they can hold their own, which I think they 

can, in the neighbourhood of five to five-and-a-half million tons for the next 
year or so, there is no reason that, with further mechanization and the 
same Zeal on the part of the miner, that they cannot reach above the 6 million 


mark in production and reach above the 6 million mark in sales. Because, 
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there has been a considerable increase in their man-day production which | . 
unfortunately has not reflected itself in the cost per ton at the pithead. There 
has been something that so far has not been clearly defined by the present 


staff, and we cannot fathom it because there has been a decided increase in 
man-day production. But also the production costs continue to go up month 
after month until they are now ier erate higher than they were at this time 
last year. 

I do not think we will get out of this present situation as far as their 
stockpile is concerned until some time next year. In other words, you say 
“Well you ship one-and-a-half million tons up the river, every year, and it is 
supposed to come out of stockpiling.” It cannot all come out of the stockpile 
because there are several large-sized customers of dominion coal who will not 
take stock-piled coal. 

When I say “sizeable customers”, the one I have in mind has been for 
many years supplied with 350,000 tons a year of freshly mined—what I proba- 


bly misname as ‘“‘green’—coal, and they insist on having it. There are efforts 


being made by the company with these really careful customers, as we call 
them, to include some of their stockpiled coal. I do not think there has 
been undue disintegration in the stockpiled coal, and if it was not that the cus- 
tomers are a little picayune, they probably could see no reason why they could 
not use it, the same as any other. 

One of their great complaints is that the longer it stays in the stockpile, 
the easier it blows away. They do not lose any in bringing it up the river 


in bulk carriers, but they claim they lose a lot in unloading it from the bulk 


carriers to their own stockpile and they carry a stockpile of perhaps 250,000 to 
350,000 tons in the vicinity of their plants. That is subject to blowing day and 
night. So they want the greenest coal they can get. 


That is another explanation; but you asked me what the future is. We 
think the future is safe at about 5 million tons for the next few years at the 
price level before the idle time, but which is much safer and can expand if 
they can attain the goal that they have been talking about during the past 
four or five years, and that is at $1 or $1.50 less than their pre-idle time 
production costs. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): The reason I asked the ques- 
tion is that there was an air of uncertainty over the coal mining towns. The 
people are uncertain of their future. They do not know what to do and that is 
why I wanted to have your viewpoint and that of the coal board. 

Mr. UREN: They have every reason, Mr. Muir, to feel a sense of uncertainty. 
It is not for me to sit here and criticize what people put in newspapers. A 
great deal of what I learn I get out of newspapers, but I think there was too 


much said and too little done before they went on idle time. Whether they 


said it or whether it was the figment of a newspaper reporter’s imagination, 
it came out in box-car letters that there would not be any lay-offs. We could 
not subscribe to that in the coal board, in studying their position, because I 
want to tell you that the people down there are forthright. They want to do 
everything that is possible. We have the same figures to work on in the coal 
board but they are purely confidential. There are only three people on my 
staff who have had available what the president of the company gets, and we 
get it about the same time he does. So we know what their costs are and we 
get pretty close to their financial position. 

The next thing is that there were several alternatives proposed to the gov- 
ernment. I think the government acted very wisely, and took one of the 
submissions that was available. In other words, I am trying to say that the coal 
board does not settle matters of the cabinet, you know that; but they took a 
very wise move in what they did. I do not want to put any damper on them, 
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a but show you that the government is quite willing to give them the time, more 
_ particularly to the new management which has gone in there. A number of 
_ changes that they have told us they are going to make have already been 
_ announced in the newspapers. The government is giving them from now 
_ until perhaps December 31, 1959, to try to put their house in order. Personally I 
- am of the opinion—and there may be some people who do not agree with me 
- 100 per cent—but I think they can get their house in pretty good order by 
' December 31, 1959. | 

Mr. Coates: Along that line, it appears to me that since this merger has 
_ taken place, the management of Dosco has indicated a far greater interest in 
' selling coal than was before apparent. 

iM Mr. UREN: Oh, there is no doubt about rie 

q _ Mr. Coatss: I have noticed full-page ads in the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
_ and things of that sort. | 

y Mr. UREN: There is not any question about it. 


; Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): We hear that the coal com- 
_ panies are going all out in an aggressive manner to try to solve their problems. 


Mr. UREN: Definitely. For instance, I happen to know—perhaps you felt 
_ that they covered the field only in the province of Quebec—they did not. keep 
_ the Quebec salesmen they had down there just beating all over their terri- 
_ tories; they recruited them and sent them into Ontario beating the bushes 
_ there in an effort to get everything they can. There has been certainly a 
_ revival in their selling organization and in the quality of their selling. 

Mr. Coates: Is it not correct that some of the problems created last year 
_ Were something over which the company did not have control? } 


4 Mr. UREN: I do not know. All I know is what I hear in the corridors or 
q 


ee es 


- on the street corner. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Getting back to the news- 
: paper reports, and so on, public opinion is formulated to a great extent by 
j newspapers. I think that if a clearer policy had been stated by the company, 
_ or companies, to the miners, and there is no one more reasonable than a miner; 
: he is a good hard-working, clear thinking, sensible individual; but when state- 
' ments come out to the effect that there will be no lay-offs, or that no lay-offs 
& contemplated, and immediately following those statements the reverse 
_actually happens, that is what creates a bad taste in the mouth of the coal 
' miner. | 

j You mentioned, despite the increase in man-day production, that the cost 
: of production went up. 

4 Mr. UREN: Yes. 

a Mr Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): What would be the explana- 
tion for that? 

Mr. UREN: I wish I knew. From anything we can see, the miners were 
very fine in the attitude they had taken to everybody concerned in respect 
_ of wages, keeping wages at the same level while the steel people were getting 
increases. When the steel man’s wife and the coal man’s wife speak, one says 
that her husband gets more, and that her husband bought her this and that; 
yy were very patient. They were given an increase a few years ago. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Partly based on production. 


Mr. UREN: First a flat increase, a dollar, then another eighty cents a year 
after, and then they have the incentive bonus. There is not any question but 
that the dollar two years ago and the eighty cents this past year, plus the 
incentive bonus, have made a considerable difference in the production costs. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you explain the dollar and the eighty cent items? 
They apply to what? 

Mr. UREN: $1 a day and 80 cents a day. 

Mr. Dumas: That was within the last few years? 

Mr. UREN: Yes. $1 one year and 80 cents the next year. The dollar went 
in in December 1956, and the 80 cents went in in December 1957. The in- 
centive bonus went in in between that. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): In other words, there was 
a certain target; if they reach the production target they would get the 
additional bonus? 

Mr. UREN: Yes. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria) : Those targets have been set 
at what we consider to be high targets. 

Mr. Uren: I would think, after we analyzed them, that they put it at 
924 per cent, which is very fair in most cases. Where it was not proven to be 
fair, they changed it from time to time. 

Mr. Dumas: At this point could we have the operating costs in Nova 
Scotia for one ton of coal in Nova Scotia for 1955, 1956 and 1957? : 

Mr. UREN: You may have them but we cannot give them for an individual 
mine. 

Mr. Dumas: No; the average cost as in your report. 

Mr. UREN: Do you mean at the pithead of the mine? 

Mr. DumMAS: The operating cost. 

Mr. O’Brran: On page 42, of the coal board’s annual report you have the 
1955 cost. The operating cost for 1955 in Nova Scotia is $9.96 per ton; for 
1956 it is $9.98 per ton. The cost for 1957 is not yet available as we have not 
yet secured the financial returns from the companies. 

Mr. Dumas: The difference between 1955 and 1956 is very small? 

Mr. O’Brian: Two cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Dumas: I would like the total mine cost, the total cost and the final cost? 

Mr. O’Brran: The total mine cost in 1955 is $8.14, and in 1956 $8.20. 

Mr. Dumas: Again there is a small increase? 

Mr. O’Brian: The total f.o.b. cost was $8.15 in 1955, and $8.33 in 1956. 

Mr. DuMaS: What was the total production in 1956? We have it for 1955. 

Mr. O’Brran: It is 5,695,481 tons for 1956. For 1955 it was 5,663,614 tons. 

I repeat again that that is not a calendar year; it is the year made up of the 
financial years of all companies reporting. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. UREN, is that your opinion for 1957, that the production 
will be less? 

Mr. Uren: Not much different. 

Mr. Dumas: We all have at heart this question of coal, whether it is in the 


: 
| 


eastern or in the western part of the country; but now we are speaking of the 
eastern part. Where is the Nova Scotia coal sold; I means the bulk of it? Is it : 


in Quebec? 
Mr. UREN: Quebec, the maritime provinces and Ontario. 
Mr. Dumas: May we have a breakdown of the sale in 1955 for the maritime 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario? Could we have a breakdown of the total? 
Mr. UREN: Yes. 
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‘ Mr. O'BRIAN: The source of this information is the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. : ner | | 
i Mr. UREN: We could not give you the whole of the information, because 
4 all we get is the coal under subvention. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
~ have all the figures. 


Mr. O’Brian: I only have the information for 1956. Sales in tons in Nova 
: Scotia were 1,924,435; in New Brunswick 478,073; in Newfoundland 184,138; in 
% Prince Edward Island 627,033: in Quebec 2,244,721. There were exports in that 
_ year. To Great Britain 231,180; St. Pierre et Miquelon 10,599; Germany 4,050. 
_ There was some supplied to the railways but there was no evidence here as to 
_ Where it was consumed. For locomotive use in Canada 401,404; sold for bunker- | 
_ ing in steamships 39,175. A total for 1956 of 5,080,498. 


Mr. DUMAS: Was none sold in Ontario? 


3 _ Mr. O'Brian: In 1956 there is none shown for Ontario as a shipment. It may 
_ have been shipped on from Quebec under subvention. 


3 Mr. Uren: It could have gone to Windmill Point at Montreal and have 
. been trans-shipped to Ontario. I know positively in 1956— 
Mr. O’Brian: There was subvention paid on 164,301 tons moving from 
Quebec to Ontario. 


Mr. UREN: I know that they supplied the central heating plant here and 

other government buildings. If that coal had not gone to export it would 

_ have gone to the province of Quebec, because the Dominion Coal Company 

~ in that year greatly oversold its production and had to supply the pulp and 

_ paper mills, for instance, with United States coal. So it is still a factor in dis- 

- tribution, although they have not sold any more. That coal would have been 
absorbed in this country rather than in the export market. 


4 Mr. CoatTEs: I noticed an article in the Financial Post of a couple of weeks 
ago which stated the possibility of the maritime and Nova Scotia coal going to 
- Great Britain or European markets was slight, because of the sulphur content 
~ which they describe as being 3 or 4 per cent, whereas the European coal buyers 

want coal with a sulphur content of less than 1 per cent. What are your views 
on that? ; 
‘ Mr. UREN: Any coal which goes to the United Kingdom from the mari- 
; times is only what we call single-purpose coal. It can only be used for steam 
- raising and not for the manufacture of steel, because of the inherent contents 
_ of the coal. They do not make steel over there in the same way as it is made 
_ here by Dosco. They are fully aware of the chemical contents of the coal. It 
is a highly selective market, apart from the matter of the sulphur content. The 
- coal is taken to Rotterdam and put on bulk piles there. If they were to take 
_ Dominion coal to Rotterdam they have to put it on smaller boats to move it to 
_ Great Britain. It is a strange thing that Great Britain, after all these years, do 
not have the boats to bring the coal in. It is transported by 10,000-tonners 
_ across the ocean and then into smaller vessels and distributed along the coast. 
3 Mr. Coates: What is the possibility of extending the market in Europe 
for Nova Scotia coal? 


Mr. UREN: From the efforts which the new company has made—and you 
must remember their associations are the very highest in foreign countries 
-now—up to the last conversation I had with them which was yesterday, they 
_had had no success. We did not expect that they would have any success in 
England, because England now has taken the embargo off and are now able 
_to ship more coal. They thought that perhaps they had a break-even chance 
in Germany, but so far they have had no success. They have not given up. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Uren, you mentioned a while ago the amount imported 


was because of the exports. Was the amount imported to fill orders equivalent 
to the amount exported? 
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Mr. Uren: More. They misjudged their production that year to a consider- 
able extent, whereas the sales organization was very vigorous that year and 
sold a tonnage far more than they exported. What did hurt them a little bit 
was that 350,000 tons of sized coal, and that did not leave them enough egg- 
size coal for their customers here. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Where does the Polymer Corporation get its coal from? 

Mr. Uren: The United States. : 

The CHAIRMAN: How much do they use in a year? 

Mr. UREN: I really do not know. 

Mr. O’Brian: I think in the nature of 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Coates: What alteration would have to be made in the present sub- 
vention in order to place Nova Scotia coal in the Polymer Corporation? | 

Mr. UREN: At present prices? I have them right here. This question has 
been coming up from time to time; it was brought up by Mr. MacDonald, the 
executive vice-president and chairman of the management committee, at the 
dominion’s required return at the mine. They would require an additional 
$9.12 to compete with Ohio coal, and $10.95 to compete with West Virginia 
coal, or an average of $9.95 to compete with an average of the Ohio and West 
Virginia coals. 

Polymer buys both Ohio and West Virginia coal. 

Mr. Coates: That is over and above the present subvention paid on coal, 
or is the cost of subvention on top of it? 

Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Reading recently — 

The CHAIRMAN: Please wait until we have an answer, Mr. Woolliams. 

Mr. Uren: No; that would be the total. 


Mr. Coates: The total subvention, but also with the 20 per cent 
preference? . 


Mr. UREN: No. That is the thing we are working on now, trying to bring 
this down. 

Polymer is a crown company, and undoubtedly it could be prevailed upon 
to extend the 20 per cent which is given by the government for their purchases. 

The CHAIRMAN: What difference would that make? 

Mr. Coates: Would there be a possibility—I am sort of philosophizing 
here—but would there be a possibility that tolls might be set up by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway which might work in favour of Nova Scotia coal entering 
the Ontario area? . 

Would such a thing assist, if tolls were set up? 

Mr. UREN: I think that some of our thinking is based on the toll set up, 
and the probable or at least the possible tolls on the Welland canal. But none 
of the tolls have been finally agreed upon, so by the time we are into this, I 
think we will have done as much as we can. We have tried to get as much 
information as we can from the army of economists that we have around 
here. The St. Lawrence Seaway toll situation is such an important factor, @ 
I have been told, and as you will shortly be told, that an economist and a staff — 
have been retained and specially assigned to that job. Isn’t that correct, = 
Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Paut ComtTois (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): I believe 
so. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): All things being equal despite 3 
what you said about tolls, does the board feel that the St. Lawrence Seaway 4 
will have a benefical or a detrimental effect on the Nova Scotia coal industry? — 

Mr. UREN: Like everybody else today, they are in a state of flux. I think 
that they do, but it is too nebulous yet. 
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Mr. Coates: Something else along this line: is it a fact that ore carriers 
from Seven Islands could quite probably carry coal on the return journey to 
markets which are now so-called Nova Scotia coal markets? What would 
you have to say about that? 

Mr. UREN: There has been a statement made in connection with it. I 
think a great deal would depend on the size of the carrier, and whether it would 
be advantageous or a break even point, or profitable to have large bulk carriers 
stop off and be delayed in their unloading or in their loading, unless there is 
some sizeable dock—and I mean sizeable enough to take care of it—constructed 
in the St. Lawrence area, or a marshalling dock on the St. Lawrence. So far 
anyone I have talked to does not consider that there is a hazard to the pa eet 
ing of Nova Scotia coal. 

Mr. Coates: What about the possibility when an industrial gas pipe line 
is completed into Montreal? There is certainly the possibility of a spur line 
being built into the industrialized areas in Quebec? 

Mr. UREN: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Coates: What about that possibility? 

Mr. UREN: I know what you are going to say, Mr. Coates. Temporarily, 
there is every possibility that they will lose business. But even temporarily 
they might not lose, because by the time it gets to the end of the line some of 
the boys that are switching over all the way from Alberta to Montreal will 
have had some experience in burning gas and with the continuity of the service 
of gas. 

You may remember that the people in Montreal are at the end of the line. 
If it does not work out too well intermediately, how is it going to work out at 
the end of the line unless they have some storage facilities which they have 
not got, to compare with western Ontario where they can put gas back into 
wells which have been depleted, or which are being depleted, for storage. 

Mr. CoATEs: How would natural gas stack up from the B.T.U. standpoint 


with coal production of thermo power? 


Mr. UREN: Natural gas runs about 900 B.T.U.’s. 

Mr. IGNATIEFF (Chief, Fuels Division, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys): It runs from 900 to 1,000 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): On several occasions there 
have been shipments of coal to South America; I mean Cape Breton coal. 

Mr. UREN: When? 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Once again I have to rely 
on newspapers. They were loading the ships about half a mile from where I 
live. I understand it was for by-products and so on. 

Mr. UrEN: It was for nylon. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is right. 

Mr. UREN: It was old Sydney Colleries coal. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Yes, old Sydney Colleries, 
the very best. 

Mr. UREN: I am not saying it is. You were there mining it, and you know 
it was a very high specialized selection of coal that went down there. I do not 
think any has gone in the last two or three years. 

_ Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Have you any information as 


q to what prospects there might be for future sales? 


Mr. Uren: I can tell you the prospects and tell you the reason. It is the 


_ cost price both for Princess and for Florence coal. They have gone up so high 
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that perhaps they are no longer anywhere near competitive, even in that special- 
ized field, or, someone with a much lower priced coal has evidently been able 
to satisfy that operation. But that is only a guess. 


Mr. Woo.LLiIaAMs: What is the effect of this announcement in the Financial 
Post recently that Russia would sell coal at any price? 

Mr. UREN: Anybody in the coal business I have talked to would give them 
a big laugh. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Has your board or any 
governmental agency carried out any research with the object in mind of ee 
coal for chemicals? 


Mr. UREN: Yes. Yesterday Mr. Convey gave a very: fine talk on that Bae es: 
I do not think you will want him to repeat it because you will find it in the 
written record. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): No, I will read it, and scold 
Donald Gordon permitting my train to be delayed, so that I could not be here in 
time yesterday! Have you any idea how much coal, or how many tons of coal 
they would use annually, for example, in a proposed thermal plant? 


Mr. UREN: As it stands at the present time, and given a normal year’s run— 
not like they had this year with high water every place—they would not 
use any more coal than they used two years ago. 


Mr. Coates: I asked you that question a while ago, and you said that you 
did not know. 


Mr. UREN: I am sorry; I am awfully sorry. I did not understand. 


Mr. Coates: Probably you did not. I asked you if it was a fact that part of 
the problem facing them—that part of the reason we had a stock pile in Cape 
Breton was due to the fact that we had high water hydro production which is 
not ordinary. 


Mr. Uren: That is one reason, yes indeed, but there are several factors 
in it which we pointed out. 

For instance, in a statement which we prepared for the minister in con- 
nection with the submission that the Dominion Coal Company made in connec- 
tion with their stockpile, there was the mild winter, with high water, not only in 
New Brunswick but throughout Quebec, and in all the power regions the con- 


sumers used secondary power which you never use for that purpose when the 


mills and industry are working full time, or when the water flow is normal. 
Mr. Coates: I guess we should pray for cold weather and low water! 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to pursue the question you asked a few 


minutes ago about the new figures which might be related to Polymer, to take 
advantage of this new benefit? 


Mr. UREN: We will have them for you in a minute. Mr. O’Brian has got 
them worked out, three different ways. : 

Mr. Kinpt: While Mr. O’Brian is preparing that, could he give us a figure 
on the yearly coal requirement for a thermal plant of given capacity? 

Mr. UREN: Maybe Mr. O’Brian could do it. : 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): If I was hearing properly and 
understand correctly, you said that when these proposed plants are constructed— 

Mr. UREN: I did not say “constructed”; I said, “‘at the present time’. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I mean the proposed plants 
when they are constructed. I thought your said they would not use any more 
coal than they are using now. 

Mr. UREN: No, no, no. Each plant that is constructed and burns coal will 
burn the quantity of baal that is required to keep that plant at whatever level 
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_ of operation is necessary. First of all you must know the size of the plant; 
secondly, you must know at what level of operation it is going to perform. 


The only plant that is coming into being in any of the maritimes is the 
new plant at St. John, New Brunswick. There are no new plants envisaged 
_ for some time in Nova Scotia, and no further plants in New Brunswick for a 
considerable time. 

There might be an addition to existing plants or rehabilitation of these 
plants from time to time. 

I think that as far as increasing the sale of dominion coal or maritime coal 
- Is concerned—let me put it as maritime coal—for the next few years for thermo 
_ power, it just is not going to happen. 

There is one thing we are all in hopes of. It is a factor which is quite variable 
in operating a company. It is to know that their output can be sold on a stable 
basis. 

Mr. KINDT: You would not be in a position to give us a round figure for 
_ the actual requirements at a thermal plant? 

Mr. UREN: No. We know from our calculations that we make to arrive 
at what subvention should be paid. We know the size of the various plants and 
we know the coal that they are consuming, or the coal plus oil that they are 
consuming but we have not got those figures here. 
, That was done for another department altogether and of course we were 
_ told that the power plant section or item 219 or whatever it is would not be 
brought up at the committee meeting so we did not bring any figures to match it. 
But they are available, we have them in the office. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): You no doubt have the 
information on hand as to the increased consumption of coal in the United 
States for thermo plants. Is there any way you could give to the committee 
a generalized idea of how the consumption of coal has increased tremendously? 

Mr. UREN: Oh, indeed it has. I do not know if any of the books we have 
here deal with the increase in consumption of coal in the United States. 

Mr. O'Brian: I can give you these. 

, Mr. UREN: Mr. Comtois is prompting me here. Perhaps I did not under- 
e. stand. 
. _ You understand, of course, all the new thermal plants which will be con- 
structed will be on coal? 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Yes, definitely; that is my 
understanding. 

4 Mr. UREN: What you want me to say is what they might consume? I do not 
_ know the size yet. 

4 Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I want to get to the other. 
_ which Mr. O’Brian is looking up for us now. 

Mr. O’Br1An: What years would you like for the United States? 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I, would like a quick com- 
parison. 

Mr. O’BRIAN: For 1956 the coal consumption by steam electric plants was 
- 153 million 490 thousand tons in the United States. 

4 Mr. UREN: In that same year their total production would be somewhere 
_ a little over 500 million tons. So, out of 500 million total production, 153 of it 
_ was used, more than a quarter of all the coal produced. . 

4 Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That was 1956. Would you 
' have it for 1955? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: 1955, yes. 136 million. 
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Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is what I am trying to | 
point out to the committee, to show how it has continued on the upgrade. 


Mr. O’BrIaANn: That is right. 

Mr. Kinpt: Do you know the number of plants, Mr. O’Brian? 
Mr. Coates: That follows along in the same line. 

Mr. O’BrRIAN: The number of plants in 1956 was 764. 

Mr. Kinpt: 764 plants? 

Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes. 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Uren, is it possible that the plant at St. John may use 
oil instead of coal? 


Mr. UREN: My only answer to that is that if they do they do not receive 
subvention. : 


Mr. Comrots: I think that is well understood; they will not use anything 
else but coal. 


Mr. Dumas: We want to make sure about that. 
Mr. Comrtois: I want to be exact on that. 


Mr. Stearns: Mr. Chairman, along the lines of the discussion of a moment 
ago, in the Canadian Oxford atlas it says that of all the electricity used in 
the world today 3/5ths is provided by thermal plants. That is a lot more. 
That is the 1957 atlas. . 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: Throughout the world? 
Mr. Stearns: Throughout the world. 


Mr. Uren: Mr. Coates, or was it you, doctor, who asked about what 
would be necessary to compete with the United States Coal in polymer? 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Yes. 


Mr. UREN: With the 20 per cent, but without the rail subvention, it 
would require $7.52 rail subvention. 


Mr. Coates: With the 20 per cent? 

Mr. UREN: With the 20 per cent it would require $7.52. 

Mr. Coates: And with the subvention what would the present gap be? 
Mr. UREN: $3.02. 

Mr. Dumas: At which point? 

Mr. Uren: At Polymer, Sarnia. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): It has been said the coal 
companies have not tried to develop the coal market in Newfoundland. It 
has been suggested coal terminals should be located in several parts of that 
province. Could you shed any light on that? 


Mr. Uren: I would not say the coal companies have not endeavoured to 
develop the coal market in Newfoundland. 


The distribution of coal in Newfoundland is pretty well in the hands of 
one large company. There was a difference in finances and in the methods 
of marketing and the methods of acceptance between the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and this company for a period of three or four years, at which time the 
big purchasing company in Newfoundland switched over to United States coal 
and brought in United States coal instead of dominion coal. That has now 
been cleared up, there has been a compromise and they are back in business. 
They are good fellows again and we do not hear anything more about New- 
foundland. 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, going somewhat off-shoot from this present 
discussion, Mr. Uren said this morning the Dominion Coal Board had at times 
acted in the capacity of a coal marketing board. 
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Mr. UREN: That is right. 

Mr. Coates: Would you mind explaining how the situation comes about 
and what you did in that instance? 

Mr. UREN: In the first place, we have been after the government itself. 


We always start at home, with the idea that if you want an example set by 


industry in general, or industry in particular, you should start at home; the 
example should be there. So, for several years we worked on the governments 
here to see that all of their purchasing was from Canadian coal companies. 
That is, not importers but operators. We sought to see that all the coal burned 
in all our installations was Canadian coal. 

Now, we have been successful. First of all, we got a 10 per cent leeway. 
This year we got a 20 per cent leeway, but that is not final. You cannot 
control it exactly the same as they do in the States where they have a buy 
America Act—I think it is punctured in many spots—because the installations 
in some of the plants are such, and I am not talking necessarily about our 
own, although you will find a few in our own, that they cannot use Canadian 
coal. ; 
However, wherever there is a new installation we go to the people, we 
talk to the people, we write to the people and ask them please to put in an 
installation which will take all kinds of coal. Actually, as Mr. Ignatieff said, 
and he is far more expert than I am, the new installations are such that they 
can burn any kind of coal. 

We will get down to specific cases. I mentioned this yesterday and I will 
mention it today because it strikes right at home. A great number of the 
plants that are in existence have been rebuilt a little bit, some of them have 


_ been added to, and, more particularly, in the Department of National Defence 


they are greatly overloaded. Greatly overloaded. Now, it may be that in 
some of these, a few of them, they may be of such a nature that they cannot 
burn any kind of Canadian coal, but most of them can. They cannot burn 
all kinds of Canadian coal which is where the pinch often comes in, more 
particularly with an independent operator. We are trying to reconcile that 
and are making tremendous headway but it takes a long time. 

Mr. Coates: Do you feel if legislation under which you operate was 
brought in to allow you to seek more markets that this would in any way 
alleviate the problems that exist today, or do you feel you are able to 


operate under the present system? 


Mr. UREN: No, we are not able to operate in the broad sense. Of course not. 
Mr. COATES: Do you feel if legislation were brought in— 


Mr. UREN: I really would have to be very careful about legislation because 
you must remember that the government has at least two other forms of 
fuel energy that they have to look after; there is oil and gas, you know, 
produced to a very great extent in this country now. 

So that I do not think even wishful thinking would ever bring any greater 
powers to the Dominion coal board in that respect. I may add my own opinion, 
having been in this since 1915, that unless you have a controlled economy 
it is going to be difficult for any board, whether it is an energy board or what 
it is, to channel one fuel against another into any spot. 

What I have hopes of, and I will give you this in perhaps somewhat 
of my dying days, that the provinces must come into this picture, there must 
be close cooperation between the provinces. After all, the natural resources 
are vested in the provinces, not the dominion government. Each province 
has its own ideas about what they will do or should do with their own natural 
resources. : 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Mr. Chairman at the present 
time the subvention policy is carried on from year to year and adjustments 
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are made accordingly. There is some thinking in the coal industry that they 
should be on a guaranteed period of time, say 5 years, and adjustments still 
could be made if necessary thus allowing companies to go into a longer term. 
contract with the consumer. - 


Mr. UREN: I think in most cases we have dispelled that idea. 

Up until a few years ago our subvention regulations were open ended, 
they only changed when we changed them. We did not have to change them 
and resubmit them before the lst of April every year. That did not suit the 
government that was in power at that time, although it had until about four 
or five years ago. They had carried that on but now they wanted us to change 
them every year. There have been certain statements made that they should 
be for five years. Well, we saw last June that sometimes they do not stay in 
for five years. How are you going to commit another government to something 
that you have done? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That has happened before. 


Mr. Uren: I am not qualified from a legal standpoint, but it was studied 
very carefully by lawyers and an astute economist who used to be down in the 
Maritime provinces. He searched with all our legal people and said, ‘No, 
you cannot have it open ended forever indefinitely”. 


What we tried to do, and I think we have gotten it over to most of the 
operators—certainly we have gotten it over to those that draw the biggest 
amount from the government—that it is alright. I have not found one yet 
who wants us to make it statutory. With all due deference to the speed or 
rapidity of the members of parliament, the operators do not want every 
change in the regulations of the coal board to go through parliament, they 
are perfectly satisfied with the speed with which we get them through the 
council of the cabinet. 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Uren could tell us how the 
increased subventions have assisted the independent coal operators, we have 
to a large degree concentrated on Dosco, and what it has been able to do 
under the increased subvention setup? Have these increased subventions 
assisted the independent operator to the same degree? 


Mr. UreEN: Only those who can put out a coal acceptable to industry. 


There are a number of independents who were kept in business for 35 or 
40 years by the railroads. When I talk about the railroads, I do not necessarily 
mean those that were running stoker fired locomotives, they were running 
hand fired locomotives or after they took off the hand fired locomotives they 
were running stoker fired locomotives on short runs. But, you cannot sell very 
much of the independent coal output to the railroad. Therefore, it is necessary | 
for them to depend on power plants in their vicinity or, for the winter season, ~ 
sell it for domestic purposes. We have not found a way out of it, although we 
have kept a great number of them breathing for a long period of time. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): One of the problems affecting 
the coal industry to a great extent is the importation of oil, a lot of it from 
Venezuela and some from the United States. 

Mr. UREN: That is right. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Have you, in your tenure 
with the coal board, suggested or recommended to the government of the day 
that there should be a tariff on this foreign oil? 


Mr. UrEN: No, we have not necessarily said that there should be a tariff on 
oil. We have gone to the government and asked them to allow us to pay 
subventions against oil; and we were refused. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are skating on thin ice there; it is just on the verge 
of being ruled out. 


4 
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Mr. Uren: That is right. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Uren, would you care to comment on an article in the 
Financial Post on March 31 that southern Ontario is using 1,600,000 tons of 
coal for thermal power? You must have seen the article. 

Mr. UREN: I do not think I read the article in the financial post but I do 
know that the Dominion Coal, if it could capture the two plants in Toronto of 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission and the Polymer plant that they 
would not be very far away from it right now. We also now have prior infor- 
Mation as to where the hydro commission is going to build two more plants 
which would be in the same range or reach of Maritime coal as the plants are 
——approximately so as the plants are in Toronto. So, when those. get into effect 
it would be even more than 1,600,000. 

Mr. O’Brian: Yes, if they got those two hydro plants alone. 

Mr. Dumas: What is the actual differential that would have to be met in 
price? 

Mr. UREN: Well, J think— 


Mr. O’Br1an: All this is based, Mr. Uren, on the freight rates which would 
be in effect for coal being shipped by ship direct from Sydney to Toronto. 

Mr. Dumas: The price mentioned was $1.50 a ton, including subvention. 

Mr. UREN: Including subvention. That might be so. But, it is a very far 
reaching guess—estimate. You see, as Mr. O’Brian says it depends on the bulk 
carriage. The Ontario Hydro is not building any hydro plant where there is — 
not water transportation. Anything that goes into any of the hydro plants 
including the two new ones I have in mind in and around Toronto and another 


one at the head of the lakes, they will all be serviced by water. Polymer is 
also serviced by water. 


Mr, O’Brian: That is correct, Mr. Uren. 


I would add one thing to that: At the present the Polymer and the Hydro 
plants are served by self unloading vessels, which is a special type of vessel 
running only on the great lakes. 


Mr. Dumas: This is one of the many factors? 
Mr. O’Brian: That is right. 


Mr. CoaTEs: Dosco does not own any of these self unloading bulk carriers? 
_ Mr. UREN: No. 


Mr. Coates: Those are American ships? 

Mr. UREN: No, some of them are owned by Canadians. 

Mr. O’Brian: There are Canadian self unloaders operating into Toronto. 
Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Under the Maritime Coal 


_ Assistance Act there is a fund in the amount of $10 million available for loans. 


Mr. UREN: Correct. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): What I would like to know, 
sir, is: Of the companies which are able to participate under this act, how 


much was loaned to the companies and what would be the balance in this fund 
at the present time? 


Mr. UREN: There is not very much left. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is what I am trying to 
get at. 


Mr. UREN: There is not very much left and what is left— 
Mr. Comtots: I noted last week that there were three loans made—this last 


_ week—to three different companies. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I see. 
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Mr. UREN: We will have one up from the office in about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): All pee 

Mr. Uren: I thought we had it. 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): While we are waiting, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to direct a question to the minister: What are the pros- 
pects, sir, of possibly adding to this fund in the future? Have you anything in 
mind? 

Mr. ComrTois: I do not know how much is left in that. 

Mr. UREN: Approximately a half a million dollars. 

Mr. Comrois: Left? 

Mr. UREN: Approximately half a million. 

Mr. Comtois: Available? 

Mr. UREN: Yes. 

Mr. ComtToris: That may last for a Chile! judging by the loans granted this 
year. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I see; how are the loans being 
repaid? 

Mr. UREN: With the one exception, every one is up to date. This one excep- 
tion has been given an extension, which the cabinet has recommended. This 
extension will come up in legislation during this session. 

Mr. Coates: On the same line, Mr. Uren, you made a statement with regard 
to mechanization in which you said that they are two-thirds mechanized now 
and another third would prabably give them almost the same amount of extra 


efficiency as the two-thirds did. I was wondering how the Dominion Coal 


Company was situated financially for the completing of their mechanization. 
Mr. UREN: I can tell you, but am I supposed to? 


Mr. Coates: Maybe I could put in another way. Are they dontnanee 


their mechanization? 
Mr. UREN: In a very small way. No major work is being done. 


Mr. Coates: And this one-third would mean a great deal in the lowering 


of their costs. Is that correct? 
The CHAIRMAN: The witness has Bea that. 
Mr. UREN: It is forecast, yes. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Would you know, Mr. Uren, 
if this new corporation has any further plan to further mechanize any of their 


mines? Have they discussed it with you? 


Mr. UREN: Yes, they have discussed it with me. They expect to put in a 


submission—They cannot mechanize any further without government assistance. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): So if you have only 4 million 
left in your fund, you are not going to be able to do it? 


Mr. UREN: It cannot be covered in the present act because their maximum. 


has already been reached. Out of the $10 million, not more than $7,500,00 could 
go to any one company. 


Mr. Coates: They have already got $7,500,00. 


Mr. UREN: They have not taken all the money, but they have been granted 
the loan and still have money coming to them. In addition to that the loan 


expires on December 31, 1959, which is just around the corner. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I have one or two questions,. 
but I do not know if Mr. Uren can answer me. I would like to repeat that. 
there is a great feeling of uncertainty, especially in one section of my constitu- — 
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_ ency. Probably I should direct this question to the corporation, but I will ask 
- it of you today. It concerns Florence colliery. What do you think the prospects 
are for the life of the Florence colliery and, I may also add, the Princess colliery 
at Sydney Mines? 

Mr. UREN: I did not work there, but I have been down in it. You must ask 

the corporation that question, because they have given an answer to the govern- 
ment that there will not be any more idle time, than already designated and 
; there will be no collieries closed this year. They have indicated to the govern- 
_ ment that after the first of the year, which gives them another six months,— 
- more than six months from the time they came to the government, and gives 
the new crowd another six months; and actually they did not have much more 
than six months after they unravelled this to see what they propose to do to put 
their house in order for the next year. It also gives them that additional six 
_ months or more to see whether there will be any change in the trend of general 
business. 
f _The CHAIRMAN: You understand that Mr. Uren can only make observations. 
_ Actually the question shduld be directed to the company. | 
4 Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): The reason I asked your, sir, 
_ is because Princess colliery, as you know, has increased production tremendously 
: in their mechanization program. The Florence colliery is not mechanized in 
_ the manner that Princess is; nevertheless there has been a substantial increase 
- in production. So, I was wondering if all the rumours and newspaper talk 
regarding closures were true. Once again I say that I may be unfair to you in 
asking these questions, but it is very important to the people who are dependent 
on these mines for a living and who are in the process of building homes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your are only making observations. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I guess I have to at this point. 


Mr. MacInnis: On the $7,500,000 submitted to the Dominion Coal Company 
_ on mechanization, is it not rather odd that there was no supervision on plans 
_ they undertook in this mechanization? 

Mr. UREN: Not in the least. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I assume that you are all agreed that this 
Member, who is interested in the coal industry, will be permitted to ask 
questions. Is it unanimously agreed that he should? 

Mr. UREN: No, there was nothing peculiar about it at all. 


Mr. MacInnis: I would say it is a rather peculiar situation when govern- 
ment money is poured into a mechanization program, whereby a great amount 
‘ of it is spent on a tunnel. As I said, this great amount of money was poured 
Into it, and they decided to close the tunnel. They did not proceed with any- 
thing. There was $74 million thrown into mechanization. It has been thrown 
away. 
Mr. UREN: No, it has not been thrown away. 

Mr. MAcINNIS: Perhaps not the $73 million, but a great deal of it. 

Mr. UREN: Mr. MacInnis, no portion of the money spent on the tunnel 
i has been lost. It is cemented in and may carry on some day. We hope it will. 
The roof has not fallen in and the floor has not come up, as far as they have 
_ gone into the tunnel. 

e Mr. MacInnis: I would say the water pressure prevents that. 

Mr. UREN: Well, good; I am glad that something prevented it. But, 
in making the loan it is only supervised in the terms with which we are 
charged, that is to see that all the money that is present has been spent in the 
“mechanization and to see that all the equipment that they bought is properly 
marked and is appropriately placed, and that if it is transferred, it is so 
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transferred and registered. Ever since the loan was made Mr. Ignatieff, our 
mining engineer, goes down once a year with Mr. Edgar, our financial adviser, 


and goes through everything from top to bottom. The first year they went 


down they instituted a procedure that permits them to see everything that is 
done. As far as the supervision and telling the Dominion Coal Company what 
they are to do—you have been with them for many years and know that 
there is no one from outside of Cape Breton who can go into the Dominion 
Coal Company and tell them to do anything. They have never had outside 
engineers come in. If they did, they did not pay any attention to them. If 
we in the government, or any engineer went in and said, ‘‘Do this” or ‘‘please 
do that’, and something went wrong,—well, whether it was the fault of 
that or not, the whole mechanization scheme would be balled up, according 
to them, from interference from the government. So, our instructions. were 
from the start: “See that the money is properly spent; see that the equipment 
is there; see that they have done everything they say they will do when you 
are down there each year, in connection with your annual report; but do not 
tell them what to do.” 


Mr. MacInnis: I would like to make my apologies to the committee for - 


coming and asking questions. I would like to stay and throw quite a few 
more questions around, but I will go. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is all right, Mr. MacInnis. You will recognize, before 


you go, that a member of the House who is not a member of the committee. 


must have permission from members of the committee to ask questions. 
However, you are welcome to ask questions. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am sorry I did not ask for permission in advance. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not excusing anybody. He had the opportunity of 
asking questions, by permission of the committee. That was very plainly 
stated; and if he chooses to leave the committee without asking questions, it 
is up to him, not to us. 

Mr. Dumas: This was a loan that could have oie made by a bank or 
by a trust company? 

Mr. Uren: No. As far as Mr. MacInnis’ question is concerned, you cannot 


go there an dtell them what to do because they are taking the responsibility 


of spending that money. 

Mr. ComrTots: And accepting their responsibility. 

Mr. Uren: If the government accepted the responsibility for anything 
and everything went wrong, they are no different from anyone else. If any- 
thing went wrong, who is to blame? Who is always to blame?—The govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kinpt: In the end you would get greater efficiency handling it the 
way you did? 


Mr. UREN: Definitely so. I do not say that we haven’t some members of | 


the board who are very close to the Dominion Coal Company, both with 
respect to personnel and in their operations; and I do not say that from time to 
time unofficially the engineers of our board—and they are very astute and very 
smart—I would not for a minute say that our men did not drop a few hints. 

Mr. Dumas: You cooperate with them? 

Mr. UREN: Yes, but we do not tell them. We might say: this thing is 
good. Why don’t you go and take a look at it? 

.Mr. Comrors: In other words, you do not interfere. 
Mr. UREN: No, we do not interfere. 


Now, here is a study of loans. The total amount authorized was co 3 
million; granted and authorized, $8,606,075. The balance not committed is — 


$622, 899, 33. which must be taken. up before December 31, 1959 when the act 
goes out of existence. 


‘ 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): There was $8 million odd 
granted? 7 ac ! 

Mr. UrEN: $8,606,075.67. Oh, I am sorry. Add to the $8,606,075,67, $771,025, 
repaid loans. . 


I said $771.025; and if you add that to the $8,606,075.67 you will have a 
balance to be committed of $622,899.33. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Only $771,000 repaid? 


Mr. UREN: This is all loans; I am talking about all loans. You asked for 
all loans by all companies. 


Mr. Coates: I am not aware of the operation of this act. Is this a fund 
whereby the money is paid back, and it can again be loaned out? 


Mr. UREN: No, it is not a revolving fund. It all comes out of the Consoli- 


dated Revenue Fund, and it is not revolving. 
| The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 
4 . Mr. McFaRLANE: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask two questions. I am not a member of the committee, as you know. 
q The CHairMAN: The committee has agreed. You may proceed. 
F Mr. McFaruane: I would like to ask if any Crowsnest Pass coal has been 
i 


-used in the operation of a thermo unit? 


Mr. UREN: Yes, just a minute: at Sentinel, the Kootenay Power at 
4 Sentinel. 
f _ Mr. McFaruane: The Sentinel plant at the present time is closed down? 
3 Mr. UREN: That is right. 
q Mr. McFaRLANE: My second question is this: what percentage of power 
_ is lost from a ton of coal by handling it through a thermo unit? 
j Mr. O’BrIAN: In a modern plant you will recover generally speaking about 
' 30 per cent of the B.T.U.’s which are in the coal, in the form of B.T.U.’s in the 
electrical energy. 


Mr. McFaruane: Out of a ton of coal used for power producing, we 
receive the value of about 30 per cent? 
i Mr. O’Brian: I will merely say “about 30 per. cent of the B:T:LU’s)? In7s 
ton of coal there are about 26 million B.T.U.’s; and the electrical energy pro- 
_ duced from that ton works out to about 30 per cent of the B.T.U.’s; about 
: 7,800,000 B.T.U.’s. That does not say what it will do in terms of power or 
' movement. 

Mr. McFaruane: That is the information I wanted. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Would it be possible to have 
incorporated in the record that information in regard to loans? 

Mr. UREN: Yes, certainly. 


f Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I would like to have it for 
these different companies. 


: Mr. UREN: That is right, and their present position. 
4 
< 
3 


The CHAIRMAN: Some arrangement is being made. 
Mr. UREN: It is actually in default at the present time and we hope—we 
_ are sure that, with the cabinet recommending it, you will probably go along 
_ with it. 
i Mr. Comtois: We would have to pass an act to amend the statute so that 
the period could be extended. 
Mr. Dumas: After 1959? 
Mr. ComrTots: A bill is already under preparation. There will be a motion 


_ made in the house at some time during the current session. 
| 61459-4—4 
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Mr. Kinpt: I have a letter here from the West Canadian Colleries at the 
Crowsnest pass. They refer to the point as to whether it would be possible 
to get part of the market of the hydro electric or power generating plants in 
Ontario for their coal or other similar coal in the Crowsnest pass. Can you, 


off hand, throw any light on that? The point was partly covered this morning, | 


but this is a specific question. 
Mr. UrEN: By the way, let me explain that this is authentic, because Mr. 
O’Brian, as you know, has written several articles about energy. Mr. O’Brian 


has spent the past several months working very closely with the Department — 


of Northern Affairs and National Resources in the power field. 

He works very closely with the Ontario Hydro Power Commission in that 
area, and with the manager and general manager. ; 

He has just thrown a pretty good one here. They are putting in a plant 
at Fort William. That might be just a cog that fits into the Crowsnest pass 
coal field. oe prs 

Mr. Kinpt: Have you any idea when that plant might be started? 

Mr. O’Brian: I believe preliminary tenders are out for the construction. 
I do not think it has gone much further than that. But I understand the 
program is to have it in operation about 1960 to 1961 under present thinking. 


That was based on the power situation as it was at the time the plans were 


made. If there should be an increase in power demand, it may be speeded up, 
and if there is a slowing down, then it will be slowed down. But certainly by 
1963 it should be in operation under present thinking. 

It will be designed to use from 300,000 to 325,000 tons of coal in a year 
and will produce 100,000 kilowatts by way of capacity. 

Mr. Uren: It will be vaster than any we envisage such as at the Calgary 
Power Company. . pe 

Mr. Kinpt: The Calgary power plant would probably use in the neigh- 
bourhood of 200,000 to 250,000 tons a year. f 

Mr. Uren: I am afraid you will find it will be pretty well exclusive for 
strip mine coal or coal which can sell at that price. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Would it be possible to 
incorporate in the record for the past two fiscal years that is the years ending 
March 31, the number of meetings that the coal board has held, together with 
the names of those who have been present at those meetings, for that period 
of two years? a 

Mr. UrEN: Yes; I will provide it. 


‘MEETINGS OF THE DOMINION COAL BOARD 
Durinc Tue Last Two FiscaL YEARS ENDING Marcu 31st 


In 1956-57— 
30th Meeting—April 16-18, 1956 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Mr. P. Streeter 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker 
31st Meeting—November 20-23, 1956 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mrs. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Major General E. J. Renaud 
Mr. P. Streeter 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
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sand Meeting—January 22-23, 1957. 
Present: Mr. W.-E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 

Major General E. J. Renaud 
Mr. P. Streeter ; 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker 
33rd Meeting—March 26-27, 1957 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
: Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 


In 1957-58— 
34th Meeting—May 13-15, 1957 
Present: Mr.. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker 
Note: Mr. P. Streeter was present before the 
meeting opened but was called away on 
urgent business. 
35th Meeting—September 23-24, 1957 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Major General E. J. Renaud 
Mr. P. Streeter 
Mr. G. A. Vissaec 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker 
36th Meeting—January 28-29, 1958 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Major General E. J. Renaud 
Mr. P. Streeter 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker 


In 1958-59— 
37th Meeting—May 20-21, 1958 
Present: Mr. W. E. Uren—Chairman 
Mr. D. O. Hartigan 
Mr. Ian MacLaren 
Major General E. J. Renaud 
Mr. P. Streeter 
Mr. G. A. Vissac 
x Mr. W. C. Whittaker 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve of items 217 and 218? There are no 
supplementary estimates for the Dominion Coal Board. 
Approved? 
Items agreed to. 
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Now, gentlemen, the next meeting will be, if you agree, at ‘the call of 


the Chair to consider the report to the House. Is that satisfactory? That 
meeting will be in camera. _ | be . 

Maybe someone would like to express appreciation to the witnesses, as 
this ends our consideration of their estimates. 

Mr. Dumas: I would be very pleased, Mr. Chairman, to express our 
sincere thanks to the chairman of the coal board and his officers, and also 
to those of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys who have been 
very patient in sitting with us in case we had any questions to ask. 

We wish to thank you most sincerely, Mr. Uren, and your officers, for 


the very clear explanations you have given to us and for your good work ~ | 


on behalf of the coal miners. 
Mr. Uren: Thank you. : ; | 3 
Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I would like to be associated 
with the remarks that were made by Mr. Dumas. I know we have caused you 
trouble today, but it is all for good cause. There are other questions, and you 


no doubt will be hearing from the maritime members at your office and 


through the minister. 
Once again I wish to thank you for your very fine cooperation. 


Mr. Uren: Anyone who has any interest in coal will always find my door 


open. That green cloth door is something that they put on there to keep 


things secret—I never use it. I do not even know if the hinges work, it has _ 


been so long since it was closed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, you have heard the expressions of thanks 


by the members of the committee. I know they appreciate the evidence given ~ 


before this committee, not only by your department, but by your associate 
the Minister of Northern Affairs. 

I can say on behalf of every member of this committee that it has been 
2 most interesting committee, the most interesting committee we have had 
for many years in the house. We are grateful to the two ministers and to 
your very capable and efficient staffs. 
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